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PART  SECOIND. 

CONTINUED. 

DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.^ 

CHAPTER  XII. 
The  Titles  op  Chsist. 

Various  proofs  were  adduced,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  visi- 
ble Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Being- 
distinct  from  the  Father,  yet  having  Divine  titles  ascribed  to  him, 
being  arrayed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  performing  Divine  works 
equal  to  his.  That  this  august  Being  was  the  same  who  after- 
wards appeared  as  "  The  Christ,"  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  was  also  proved  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  branch 
of  the  argument  was,  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  in  an  absolute  sense,  a 
Divine  Person,  and,  as  such,  is  to  be  received  and  adored. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  point  more  satisfactorily  established 
in  the  Scriptures  than  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord,  dur- 
ing the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  under  a  Divine 
character ;  but  this  argument,  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the 
proof  of  his  Godhead,  is  only  another  in  that  series  of  rising  steps 
by  which  we  are,  at  length,  conducted  to  the  most  unequivocal 
and  ample  demonstration  of  this  great  and  fundamental  doctrine. 

The  next  argument  is  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  If 
the  titles  given  to  Christ  are  such  as  can  designate  a  Divine  Being, 
and  a  Divine  Being  only,  then  is  he,  to  whom  they  are  by  inspired 
authority  ascribed.  Divine  ;  or,  otherwise,  the  Word  of  Truth 
must  stand  charged  with  practising  a  direct  deception  upon  man- 
kind, and  that  in  a  fundamental  article  of  religion.  This  is  out 
argument,  and  we  proceed  to  the  illustration. 

The  first  of  these  titles  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  that  of 
Jehovah.  Whether  "  the  Angel  Jehovah"  were  the  future  Christ 
or  not,  does  not  affect  this  case.  Even  Socinians  acknowledge 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and,  if  this  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
promised  Messiah,  it  is,  consequently,  a  title  of  our  Lord,  and 
must  be  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah^ 
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So  many  instances  of  this  were  given,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them ;  and  indeed  the  fact,  that 
the  name  Jehovah  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  admitted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  argu- 
ment, deduced  from  this  fact,  is  objected  to  by  our  opponents. 
"  The  Jewish  Cabbalists,"  says  Dr.  Priestley,  "might  easily  admit 
that  the  Messiah  mi^ht  be  called  Jehovah,  without  supposing  that 
he  was  any  thing  more  than  a  man,  who  had  no  existence  before 
his  birth." — "  Several  things  in  the  Scriptures  are  called  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah  ;  as,  Jerusalem  is  called  Jehovah  our  Righteous- 
ness."(l)  They  are  not,  however,  the  Jewish  interpreters  only 
who  give  the  name  Jehovah  to  Messiah  ;  but  the  inspired  prophets 
themselves,  in  passages  which,  by  the  equally  inspired  evangelists 
and  apostles,  are  applied  to  Jesus.  No  instance  can  be  given  in 
which  any  being,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a  created  being,  is 
called  Jehovah  in  the  Scriptures,  or  was  so  called  among  the  Jews. 
The  peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  this  name  among  them  was  a 
sufficient  guard  against  such  an  application  of  it  in  their  common 
language  ;  and  as  for  the  Scriptures,  they  exphcitly  represent  it  as 
l>eculiar  to  Divinity  itself.  "  /  am  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name,  and 
my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another.''''  "  /  am  Jehovah,  and  there 
is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  besides  me."  "  Thou,  whose  name 
alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most  high,  above  all  the  earth.^^  The 
2)e€uliarity  of  the  name  is  often  strongly  stated  by  Jewish  comment- 
ators, which  sufficiently  refutes  Dr.  Priestley,  who  affirms  that  they 
could  not,  on  that  account,  conclude  the  Messiah  to  be  more  than 
a  man.  Kimschi  paraphrases  Isaiah  xliii,  8,  "Jehovah,  that  is 
my  name" — "  that  name  is  proper  to  nie."  On  Hosea  xii,  5, 
"Jehovah  his  memorial,"  he  says,  "  In  the  name  El  and  Elo- 
him,  he  communicates  with  others  ;  but,  in  this  name,  he  commu- 
nicates with  none."  Aben  Ezra,  on  Exodus  iii,  14,  proves,  at 
length,  that  this  name  is  proper  to  God.  (2) 

It  is,  surely,  a  miserable  pretence  to  allege,  that  this  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  places.  It  is  so  ;  but  only  in  composition  with 
some  other  word,  and  not  surely  as  indicative  of  any  quality  in  the 
places  themselves,  but  as  memorials  of  the  acts  and  goodness  of 
Jehovah  himself,  as  manifested  in  those  localities.  So  "Jeho- 
vah-Jireh,  in  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or,  "  the 
Lord  will  see  or  provide,"  referred  to  his  interposition  to  save 
Isaac,  and,  probably,  to  the  provision  of  the  future  sacrifice  of 
Christ.     The  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to  Jehovah  JVissif 

(1)  History  of  Early  Opinions.  (2)  Hoornbece,  Socin.  Confut. 
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Jehovah  Shallum,  &c  :  they  are  names  not  descriptive  of  places, 
but  of  events  connected  with  them,  which  marked  the  interposition 
and  character  of  God  himself.  It  is  an  unsettled  point  among 
critics,  whether  Jah,  wlvich  is  sometimes  found  in  composition 
as  a  proper  name  of  man,  as  Mijah,  Jehovah  is  my  father,  Jldoni- 
jah,  Jehovah  is  my  lord,  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah  or  not,  so 
that  the  case  will  aftbrd  no  ground  of  argument.  But,  if  it  were, 
it  would  avail  nothing,  for  it  is  found  only  in  a  combined  form,  and 
evidently  relates  not  to  the  persons  who  bore  these  names,  as  a 
descriptive  appellation^  but  to  some  connexion  which  existed,  or 
was  supposed  to  exist,  between  them  and  the  Jehovah  they 
acknowledged  as  their  God.  The  cases  would  have  been  parallel, 
had  our  Lord  been  called  Mijah,  "Jehovah  is  my  father,"  or 
Jedediah,  "the  beloved  of  Jehovah."  Nothing,  in  that  case, 
would  have  been  furnished,  so  far  as  mere  name  was  concerned, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  countrymen  bearing  the  same  appel- 
latives ;  but  he  is  called  Jehovah  himself,  a  name  which  the 
Scriptures  give  to  no  person  whatever  except  to  each  of  the 
sacred  Three  who  stand  forth,  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  crowned  with  this  supreme  and  exclusive  honour  and 
eminence. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that,  in  Jeremiah  xxxiii,  16,  Jerusalem  is  called 
"Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  The  parallel  passage  in  the  same 
book,  chap,  xxiii,  5,  6,  sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  not  the  name 
o^  Jerusalem,  but  the  name  of  "  The  Branch."  Much  criticism 
has  been  bestowed  upon  these  passages  to  establish  the  point, 
whether  the  clause  ought  to  be  rendered,  "  And  this  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Lord  shall  call  him,  our  Righteousness ;"  or,  "  this 
is  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness ;"  which  last  has,  I  think,  been  decisively  established  ;  but 
he  would  be  a  very  exceptionable  critic  who  should  conclude  either 
of  them  to  be  an  appellative,  not  of  Messiah,  but  of  Jerusalem, 
contrary  both  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  to  the  literal  render- 
ing of  the  words,  words  capable  of  somewhat  different  construc- 
tions, but  in  no  case  capable  of  being  applied  either  to  the  people 
of  Judah,  or  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  the  application  of  the  name 
Jehovah  to  Messiah  may  be  thus  stated : 

Whatever  belongs  to  Messiah,  that  may  and  must  be  attributed 
to  Jesus,  as  being  the  true  and  only  Christ ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  seen,  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  apply  those  passages 
to  our  Lord,  in  which  the  Messiah  is  unequivocally  called  Jehovah, 
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But  this  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of  God  ;  that  name 
by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  all  other  beings,  and  which  im- 
ports perfections  so  high  and  appropriate  to  the  only  living  and 
true  God,  such  as  self-existence  and  eternity,  that  it  can,  in  truth., 
be  a  descriptive  appellation  of  no  other  being.  It  is,  however, 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  given  to  the  Messiah  ;  and,  unless  we  can 
suppose  Scripture  to  contradict  itself,  by  making  that  a  peculiar 
name  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  establish  an  inducement 
to  that  idolatry  which  it  so  sternly  condemns,  and  an  excuse  for 
it,  then' this  adorable  name  itself  declares  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
him  who  is  invested  with  it,  and  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Father, 
a  name  of  revelation^  a  name  descriptive  of  the  attributes  which  can 
pertain  only  to  essential  Godhead. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  constant  use  of  the  title 
"  Lord"  as  an  appellation  of  Jes«s,  the  Messiah,  when  manifest 
in  the  flesh.  His  disciples  not  only  applied  to  him  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  Messias  is  called  Jehovah,  but 
salute  and  worship  him  by  a  title  which  is  of  precisely  the  same 
original  import,  (3)  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in 
many  places  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament,  an  exact 
translation  of  the  august  name  Jehovah,  and  fully  equivalent  to  it 
in  its  import.  It  is  allowed,  that  it  is  also  used  as  the  translation 
of  other  names  of  God,  which  import  simply  dominion,  and  that  it 
is  applied  also  to  merely  human  masters  and  rulers.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  like  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  incommuni- 
cable name,  but,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  universally  allowed  to 
belong  to  God  ;  and,  if,  in  this  highest  sense,  it  is  appUed  to  Christ, 
then  is  the  argument  vahd,  that  in  the  sacred  writers,  whether  used 
to  express  the  self  and  independent  existence  of  him  who  bears  it, 
or  that  dominion  which,  from  its  nature  and  circumstances,  must 
be  Divine,  it  contains  a  notation  of  true  and  absolute  Divinity. 

The  first  proof  of  this  is,  that,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  name 
Jehovah  is  translated.  The  Socinians  have  a  fiction,  that  Kupiog 
properly  answers  to  Adonai,  because  the  Jews  were  wont,  in  read- 
ing to  substitute  that  name  in  place  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  Bisliop  Pearson,  who  observes,  that  "  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  LXX  should  think  Kupiog  to  be  the  proper  interpret- 
ation of  'jnx  and  yet  give  it  to  Jehovah,  only  in  the  place  of  Mo- 

(3)  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  Creed,  thus  concludes  a  learned 
note  on  the  etymology  of  Kupioj,  Lord ;  "  From  all  which  it  undeniably  appeareth? 
that  the  ancient  signification  of  Kvpw  is  the  same  with  «(/:«,  or  v-napx'^  sum,  I  amJ^ 
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nui ;  for  if  they  had,  it  would  have  followed,  that  when  Adonai  and 
Jehovah  had  met  in  one  sentence,  they  would  not  have  put  another 
word  for  Monai,  and  placed  Kupio^  for  Jehovah,  to  which,  of  itself, 
according  to  their  observation,  it  did  not  belong." — "  The  reason 
also  of  the  assertion  is  most  uncertain  ;  for,  though  it  be  confessed 
that  the  Masoieths  did  read  Jldonai  when  they  found  Jehovah,  and 
Josephus  before  them  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Jews  of  his  age, 
that  the  rsTpayafji-ju-aTov  was  not  to  be  pronounced,  and  before  him 
Philo  speaks  as  much,  yet  it  followeth  not  from  thence  that  the 
Jews  were  so  superstitious  above  three  hundred  years  before,  which 
must  be  proved  before  we  can  be  assured  that  the  LXX  read  Mo^ 
nai  for  Jehovah,  and  for  that  reason  translated  it  Kupiog."(4)  The 
supposition  is,  however,  wholly  overturned  by  several  passages,  in 
which  such  an  interchange  of  the  names  could  not  be  made  in  the 
original,  without  manifestly  depriving  them  of  all  meaning,  and 
which  absurdity  could  not,  therefore,  take  place  in  a  translation, 
and  be  thus  made  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  instance  Exodus 
vi,  2,  3,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  (Jehovah  :)  I  appeared  unto  Abraham, 
unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by 
my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them."  This,  it  is 
true,  is  rather  an  obscure  passage  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  inter- 
pretation, this  is  clear,  that  a  substitution  of  Adonai  for  Jehovah 
would  deprive  it  of  all  meaning  whatever,  and  yet  here  the  LXX 
translate  Jehovah  by  Kupio?. 

Kupioc:,  Lord,  is," then,  the  word  into  which  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint  renders  the  name  Jehovah;  and,  in  all  passages  ia 
which  Messias  is  called  by  that  peculiar  title  of  Divuiity,  we  have 
the  authority  of  this  version  to  apply  it,  in  its  full  and  highest  sig- 
nification, to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  himself  that  Messias.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because,  as  men  inspired,  they  were  directed  to 
fit  and  proper  terms,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  apply  this 
appellation  to  their  Master,  when  they  quote  these  prophetic  pas- 
sages as  fulfilled  in  him.  They  found  it  used  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  highest  possible  import,  as  a  rendering 
of  Jehovah.  Had  they  thought  Jesus  less  than  God,  they  ought 
to  have  avoided,  and  must  have  avoided,  giving  to  him  a  title  which 
would  mislead  their  readers  ;  or  else  have  intimated,  that  they  did 
not  use  it  in  its  highest  sense  as  a  title  of  Divinity,  but  in  its  very 
lowest,  as  a  term  of  merely  human  courtesy,  or,  at  best,  of  human 
dominion.  But  we  have  no  such  intimation ;  and,  if  they  wrote 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  it  follows,  that  they 
(4)  Discourses  on  Creed. 
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used  it  as  being  understood  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  title  Jeho- 
vah itself.  This  their  quotations  will  show.  The  evangelist  Mat- 
thew (iii,  3)  quotes  and  applies  to  Christ  the  celebrated  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  xl,  3  :  "  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Esaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight."  The  other 
evangelists  make  the  same  application  of  it,  representing  John  as 
the  herald  of  Jesus,  the  "Jehovah"  of  the  prophet,  and  their 
"  Kupioj."  It  was  jtherefore,  in  the  highest  possible  sense  that 
they  used  the  term,  because  they  used  it  as  fully  equivalent  to  Je- 
hovah. So  again,  in  Luke  i,  16,  17  :  "  And  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  he  shall  go 
before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  "  Him,"  unques- 
tionably refers  to  "  the  Lord  their  God ;"  and  we  have  here  a 
proof  that  Christ  bears  that  eminent  title  of  DiviDity,  so  frequent 
in  the  Old  Testament,  "  the  Lord  God,"  Jehovah  Aleim  ;  and 
also  that  Kupio?  answered,  in  the  view  of  an  inspired  writer,  to  the 
name  Jehovah.  On  this  point  the  Apostle  Paul  also  adds  his  tes- 
timony, Romans  x,  13,  "  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved  ;"  which  is  quoted  from  Joel  ii,  32, 
«*  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall  be  deliver- 
ed." Other  passages  might  be  added,  but  the  argument  does  not 
rest  upon  their  number  ;  these  are  so  explicit,  that  they  are  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  the  important  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever 
senses  the  term  "  Lori/"  may  be  used,  and  though  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  like  ourselves,  use  it  occasionally  in  a  lower 
sense,  yet  they  use  it  also  in  its  highest  possible  sense  and  in  its 
loftiest  signification  when  they  intended  it  to  be  understood  as 
equivalent  to  Jehovah,  and,  in  that  sense,  they  apply  it  to  Christ. 
But,  even  when  the  title  "  Lord"  is  not  employed  to  render  the 
name  Jehovah,  in  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
is  used  as  the  common  appellation  of  Christ,  after  his  resurrection, 
the  disciples  so  connect  it  with  other  terms,  and  with  circumstan- 
ces which  so  clearly  imply  Divinity,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be 
made  a  question  but  that  they  themselves  considered  it  as  a  Di-  _ 
vine  title,  and  intended  that  it  should  be  so  understood  by  their 
readers.  In  that  sense  they  applied  it  to  the  Father,  and  it  is  clear, 
that  they  did  not  use  it  in  a  lower  sense  when  they  gave  it  to  the 
Son.  It  is  put  absolutely,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  Lord." 
It  is  joined  with  "  God  ;"  so  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from 
St.  Luke,  where  Christ  is  called  the  Lord  God  ;  and  when  Tho- 
mas, in  an  act  of  adoration,  calls  him  "My  Lord  and  my  God." 
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When  it  is  used  to  express  dominion,  that  dominion  is  represented 
as  absolute  and  universal,  and,  therefore,  divine.  "  He  is  Lord 
of  all.'^  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.''  "  Thou,  Lord,  in 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  hea- 
vens are  the  works  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perish ;  but  thou 
remainest :  and  they  all  shall  wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as 
a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed  ; 
but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail." 

Thus,  then,  the  titles  of  "  Jehovah"  and  "  Lord"  both  prove 
the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  ;  "  for,"  as  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Wa- 
terland,  "  if  Jehovah  signify  the  eternal,  immutable  God,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  name  is  incommunicable,  since  there  is  but  one  God  ; 
and,  if  the  name  be  incommunicable,  then  Jehovah  can  signify 
nothing  but  that  one  God,  to  whom,  and  to  whom  only  it  is  applied. 
And  if  both  these  parts  be  true,  and  if  it  be  true,  likewise,  that  this 
name  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  consequence  is  irresistible,  that  Christ 
is  the  same  one  God,  not  the  same  person,  with  the  Father,  to 
whom  also  the  name  Jehovah  is  attributed,  but  the  same  substance, 
the  same  being,  in  a  word,  the  same  Jehovah,  thus  revealed  to  be 
more  persons  than  one." 

God.  That  this  title  is  attributed  to  Christ  is  too  obvious  to 
be  wholly  denied,  though  some  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
alleged  as  instances  of  this  application  of  the  term  have  been  con- 
troverted. Even  in  this  a  great  point  is  gained.  Jesus  Christ  is 
called  God  :  this  the  adversaries  of  his  Divinity  are  obliged  to 
confess,  and  this  confession  admits,  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  orthodox  opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that 
the  term  God,  like  the  term  Lord,  is  used  in  an  inferior  sense ; 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  this  ;  nothing  is,  on  that  account,  proved 
against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  for  it  must  still  be  allowed,  that  it  is 
a  term  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  Divine  Nature,  and  that  it 
is  so  used  generally.  The  question,  therefore,  is  only  limited  to 
this,  whether  our  Lord  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
appellation.  This  might,  indeed,  be  argued  from  those  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  title  is  given  to  the  acting, 
manifested  Jehovah,  "the  Lord  God"  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but 
this  having  been  anticipated,  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles. 

Before  that  proof  is  adduced,  which  will  most  unequivocally  show 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term, 
it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  it 
involves  the  notion  of  absolute  Divinity.     This  has  been  denied  a 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  on  theological  subjects,  as  Bishop  Horsley 
observes,  "  went  out  hke  a  common  man,"  says  that  the  word  God 
"  is  a  relative  term,  and  has  a  regard  to  servants  ;  it  is  true,  it 
denotes  a  Being  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a 
Being,  however  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect,  without 
dominion  would  not  be  God."  (5)     This  relative  notion  of  the 
term,    as  itself  importing  strictly  nothing   more  than  dominion^ 
was  adopted  by  Dr.  S.   Clarke,  and  made  use  of  to  support  his 
semi-Arianism  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  that,  by  con- 
fining the  term  to  express  mere  sovereignty,  the  force  of  all  those 
passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Christ  is  called  God,  and  from 
which  his  absolute  Divinity  is  argued,  might  be  avoided.     His 
words  are,  "The  word  Bso?,  God,  has,  in  Scripture  and  in  all 
books  of  morality  and  religion,  a  relative  signification,  and  not, 
as  in  metaphysical  books  an  absolute  one  :  as  is  evident  from  the 
relative  terms  which,  in  moral  writings,  may  always  be  joined  with 
it.     For  instance  :  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say  my  father,  my 
king,  and  the  like  ;  so  it  is  proper  also  to  say  my  God,  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  God  of  the  universe,  and  the  like.     Which  words  are 
expressive  of  dominion  and  government.     But,  in  the  metaphysical 
way,  it  cannot  be  said  my  Infinite  Substance,  the   Infinite  Sub- 
stance of  Israel,  or  the  like." 

To  this  Dr.  Waterland's  reply  is  an  ample  confutation.  "  I  shall 
only  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  Star  is  a  relative 
word,  for  the  same  reason  with  that  which  the  Doctor  gives  for 
the  other.  For  the  Star  of  your  God  Remphan  (Acts  vii,  43)  is 
a  proper  expression;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be 
said,  the  luminous  substance  of  your  god  Remphan.  So  again, 
water  is  a  relative  word  ;  for  it  is  proper  to  say  the  water  of  Israel ; 
but,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  fluid  substance 
of  Israel.  The  expression  is  improper.  (6)  By  parity  of  reason, 
we  may  make  relative  words  almost  as  many  as  we  please.  But 
to  proceed  ;  I  maintain  that  dominion  is  not  the  full  import  of  the 
word  God  in  Scripture  ;  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  idea,  and  a 
small  part  too  ;  and  that  if  any  person  be  called  God,  merely  on 
account  of  dominion,  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  and  resera- 

(5)  Philos.  Nat.  Mathae.  in  calce. 

(6)  It  is  very  obvious  to  perceive  where  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  lies. 
The  word  substance,  according  to  the  common  use  of  language,  when  used  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  is  supposed  to  be  intrinsic  to  the  thing  spoken  of,  whose  substance  it 
is  ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  the  thing  itself.  My  substance  is  myself;  and  the  substance 
of  Israel  is  Israel.  And  hence  it  evinces  to  be  improper  to  join  substance  with  the 
relative  terms,  understanding  it  of  any  thing  intrinsic, 
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blance  only  ;  and  is  not  properly  God,  according  to  the  Scripture 
notion  of  it.  We  may  call  any  one  a  king,  who  lives  free  and 
independent,  subject  to  no  man's  will.  He  is  a  king  so  far^  or 
in  some  respects ;  though,  in  many  other  respects  nothing  like 
one  ;  and,  therefore,  not  properly  a  king.  If,  by  the  same  figure 
of  speech,  by  way  of  allusion  and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  called 
God,  because  resembling  God  in  one  or  more  particulars,  we  are 
not  to  conclude  that  it  \s,  properly  and  truly  God. 

"  To  enlarge  something  farther  upon  this  head,  and  to  illustrate 
the  case  by  a  few  instances.     Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along 
with  the  word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  his  dwell- 
ing not  withjieshy  Dan.  ii,  11.     This  part  of  the  idea  is  applicable 
to  angels  or  to  saints,  and  therefore  they  may  thus  far  be  reputed 
gods ;  and  are  sometimes  so  styled  in  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
writings.     Another  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  God  is  giving  orders 
from  above,  and  publishing  commands  from  heaven.     This  was, 
in  some  sense,  applicable  to  Moses,  who  is,  therefore,  called  a  god 
unto  Pharaoh  ;  not  as  being  properly  a  god  ;  but  instead  of  God, 
in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling  circumstance.     In  the  same 
respect,  every  prophet  or  apostle,  or  even  a  minister  of  a  parish, 
might  be  figuratively  called  God.     Dominion  goes  along  with  the 
idea  of  God,  or  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  therefore,  kings,  princes,  and 
magistrates,  reseinbling  God  in  that  respect,  may,  by  the  like  figure 
of  speech,  be  styled  gods :  not  properly ;  for  then  we  might  as 
properly  say,  God  David,   God  Solomon,  or  God  Jeroboam,  as 
King  David,  &c  ;  but  by  way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some 
imperfect  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular 
respects  ;  and  that  is  all.     It  belongs  to  God  to  receive  worship, 
and  sacrifice,  and  homage.     Now,  because  the  Heathen  idols  so 
far  resembled  God  as  to  be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  &c, 
therefore  they  also,  by  the  same  figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scrip- 
ture denominated  gods,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  declared, 
in  a  proper  sense,  to  be  no  gods.     The  belly  is  called  the  god  of 
the  luxurious,  Phil,  iii,  19,  because  some  are  as  much  devoted  to 
the  service  of  their  bellies  as  others  are  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
because  their  lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  them.     This  way  of 
speaking  is,  in  like  manner,  grounded  on  some  imperfect  resem- 
blance, and  is  easily  understood.     The  prince  of  the  devils  is 
supposed  by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  world, 
2  Cor.  iv,  4.     If  so,  the  reason  may  be,  either  because  the  men 
of  this  world  are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service  ;  or  that  be  has  got 
the  power  and  dominion  over  them 
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"  Thus  we  see  how  the  word  God,  according  to  the  popular 
way  of  speaking',  has  been  applied  to  angels,  or  to  men,  or  to 
things  inanimate  and  insensible ;  because  some  part  of  the  idea 
belonging  to  God  has  been  conceived  to  belong  to  them  also.  To 
argue  from  hence,  that  any  of  them  is  properly  God,  is  making 
the  whole  of  a  part,  and  reasoning  fallaciously  a  dicto  secundum 
quid,  as  the  schools  speak,  ad  dictum  simpliciter.  If  we  inquire 
carefully  into  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word,  we  shall  find,  that 
neither  dominion  singly,  nor  all  the  other  instances  of  resemblance 
make  up  the  idea ;  or  are  sufficient  to  denominate  any  thing  pro- 
perly God.  When  the  Prince  of  Tyre  pretended  to  be  God.  Ezek. 
xxviii,  2,  he  thought  of  something  more  than  mere  dominion  to 
make  him  so.  He  thought  of  strength  invincible  and  power  irre- 
sistible ;  and  God  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  and 
vanity,  not  by  telling  him  how  scanty  his  dominion  was,  or  how 
low  his  offi.ce  ;  but  how  weak,  frail,  and  perishing  his  nature  was  ; 
that  he  was  man  only,  and  not  God,  (Ezek.  xxviii,  2 — 9,)  and 
should  surely  find  so  by  the  event.  When  the  Lycaonians,  upon 
the  sight  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xiv,  11,)  took 
him  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  they  did  not  think  so  much  of  dominion, 
as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human  ;  and  when  the  Apostles 
answered  them,  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their  dominion  was 
only  human,  or  that  their  office  was  not  divine  ;  but  that  they  had 
not  a  divine  nature.  They  were  weak,  frail,  and  feeble  men  ;  of 
like  infirmities  with  the  rest  of  their  species,  and,  therefore,  no  gods. 

"  If  we  trace  the  Scripture  notion  of  what  is  truly  and  properly 
God,  we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas  :  infinite  wis- 
dom, power  invincible,  all-sufficiency,  and  the  like.  These  are 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  domzmoji,  which  is  but  a  secondarj- 
notion,  a  consequence  of  the  former  ;  and  it  must  be  dominion 
supreme,  and  none  else,  which  will  suit  with  the  Scripture  notion 
of  God.  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor,  a  ruler,  a  protector,  a  lord,  or 
the  like,  but  a  Sovereign  Ruler,  an  Mnighty  Protector,  an  Otnni- 
scient  and  Omnipresent  Governor,  an  eternal,  immutable,  all-suffi- 
cient Creator,  Preserver,  and  Protector.  Whatever  falls  short  of 
this  is  not  properly,  in  the  Scripture  notion,  God,  but  is  only  called 
so  by  way  of  figure,  as  has  before  been  explained.  Now,  if  you 
ask  me  why  the  relative  terms  may  properly  be  appled  to  the  word 
God,  the  reason  is  plain,  because  there  is  something  relative  in  the 
lohole  idea  of  God,  namely,  the  notion  of  g-overnor,  protector,  &c. 
If  you  ask  why  they  cannot  so  properly  be  applied  to  the  word 
God  in  the  metaphysical  sense,  besides  the  reason  before  given. 
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there  is  another  as  plain,  because  metaphysics  taking  in  only  one 
part  of  the  idea,  consider  the  nature  abstracted  from  the  relation, 
leaving  the  relative  part  out." 

To  these  observations  may  be  added  the  argument  of  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph. (7)  "  If  God  be  a  relative  term,  which  has  reference  to 
subjects,  it  follows,  that  when  there  were  no  subjects  there  was  no 
God  ;  and,  consequently,  either  the  creatures  must  have  been 
some  of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  no  God."  The  matter,  however,  is  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  express  testimony  that  it  is  not  dominion  only,  but  excellence 
of  nature  and  attributes  exclusively  divine  which  enter  into  the  no- 
tion of  God.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xc,  "  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God."  Here  the  idea 
of  eternity  is  attached  to  the  term,  and  he  is  declared  to  be  God 
^'from  everlasting,"  and,  consequently,  before  any  creature's  ex- 
istence, and  so  before  he  could  have  any  "  subjects,"  or  exercise 
any  "  dominion." 

The  import  of  the  title  God,  in  its  highest  sense,  being  thus  es- 
tablished to  include  all  the  excellences  and  glories  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  on  which  alone  such  a  dominion  as  is  ascribed  to  God 
could  be  maintained,  if  that  title  be  found  ascribed  to  Christ,  at 
any  period,  in  this  its  highest  sense,  it  will  prove,  not,  as  the  Arians 
would  have  it,  his  dominion  only,  but  his  Divinity  ;  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  this  at  all  to  say  that  men  are  sometimes  called  gods  in 
the  Scripture.  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  God,  in  the  sin- 
gular, is  never  applied  to  any  man  ;  and  it  is  even  a  debated  mat- 
ter, whether  it  is  ever  a  human  appellation,  either  in  the  singular 
or  the  plural,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  passages  quoted  being  pro- 
bably elliptical,  or  capable  of  another  explanation.  (8)  But  this  is 
not  important :  if,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  found  used  of  Christ,  it 
matters  not  to  how  many  persons  it  is  applied  in  its  lower,  or  as  a 
merely  figurative  appellation. 

(7)  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity. 

(8)  Exodus  vii,  I.  "  See  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh."  This  seems  to  be 
explained  by  chapter  iv,  16:  "  Thou  shah  be  to  him  instead  of  God."  Psalm  Ixxxii,  1. 
"God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mighty:  [Heb.  of  God:]  he  judgetli 
among  the  gods."  This  passage  is  rendered  by  Parkhurst,  "  The  Aleim  stand  in  the 
congregation  of  God  ;  in  the  midst  the  Aleim  will  judge."  And  on  verse  6,  "I  have 
said  ye  are  gods,"  be  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  Caph,  "  I  have  said  ye  are  as  gods."  As 
this  is  spoken  of  judges,  who  were  professedly  God's  vicegerents,  this  is  a  very  natu- 
ral ellipsis,  and  there  appears  nothing  against  it  in  the  argument  of  our  Lord,  John 
X,  34.  The  term,  as  used  in  all  these  passages,  does  not  so  much  appear  to  be  used 
in  a  loioer  sense,  as  by  figurative  application  and  ellipsis. 
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Matthew  i,  23.  "  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfil- 
led which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold 
a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted,  is,  God 
with  us."  This  is  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  the  Socinians,  in 
their  "  Improved  Version,"  have  prhited  in  italics,  as  of  "  doubtful 
authority,"  though,  with  the  same  breath,  they  allow  that  it  is  found 
"  in  all  the  manuscripts  and  versions  which  are  now  extant."  The 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  they  have  rested  their  objection  is  con- 
fessedly narrow  and  doubtful,  and,  frail  as  it  is,  it  has  been  entirely 
taken  from  them,  and  the  authority  of  this  Scripture  fully  establish- 
ed. (9)  The  reason  of  an  attempt,  at  once  so  bold  and  futile,  to 
expunge  this  passage,  and  the  following  part  of  St.  Matthew's  his- 
tory which  is  connected  with  it,  may  be  found  in  the  explicitness 
of  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to  our  Lord's  Divinity,  and  which 
no  criticism  could  evade.  The  prophecy  which  is  quoted  by  the 
evangelist  has  its  difficulties  ;  but  they  do  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
argument.  Whether  we  can  explain  Isaiah  or  not,  that  is,  whether 
we  can  show  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  had  a  primary  accom- 
plishment in  the  prophet's  day  or  not,  St.  Matthew  is  sufficiently 
intelligible.  He  tells  us,  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  prophet 
were  spoken  of  Christ ;  and  that  his  miraculous  conception  took 
place,  "  that,"  in  order  thaty  "  they  might  be  fulfilled  ;"  a  mode  of 
expression  so  strong,  that  even  those  who  allow  the  prophets  to 
be  quoted  sometimes  by  way  of  accommodation  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  this  instance,  as  having  manifestly, 
from  the  terms  used,  the  form  of  an  argument,  and  not  of  a  mere 
allusion.  (1)  Farther,  says  the  sacred  historian,  "  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emmanuel ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  idiom  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  any  thing  is  said  to  be  called  what  it  in  reality  is,  he 
shall  be  "  Emmanuel,^''  and  the  interpretation  is  added,  "  God  with 

us:' 

It  is,  indeed,  objected,  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  can  no  more 
be  argued  from  this  title  of  Emmanuel  than  the  Divinity  of  Eli, 
whose  name  signifies  my  God,  or  of  Elihu,  which  imports  my  God 
himself;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  by  these  names  such  indi- 
viduals were  commonly  and  constantly  known  among  those  with 
whom  they  lived.  But  Immanuel  was  not  the  personal  name  of 
our  Lord,  he  was  not  so  called  by  his  friends  and  countrymen 

(9)  Vide  Nare's  Remarks  on  the  New  Version. 

(1)  "  Formula  citandi  qua  Evangelista  utitur  cap.  i,  22,  tovto  Sc  o\ov  ycyovcv,  iva 
TT)<t]pu)St)  TO  pn^ev  manifeste  est  argumentantis,  non  comparantis,  quae  magnopere 
diversa  est  ab  alia  ejusdem  Evangelistae,  et  aliorum,"  &c. — Dathe.  in  Isa.  vii,  4. 
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familiarly  :  the  personal  name  which  he  received  was  Jesus,  by 
Divine  direction,  and  by  this  he  was  known  to  the  world.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  Immanuel  was  a  descriptive  title,  a  name  of 
revelation,  expressive  of  his  Divine  character.  It  is  clear,  also, 
that  in  this  passage  he  is  called  God  ;  and  two  circumstances,  in 
addition  to  that  just  mentioned,  prove  that  the  term  is  used  in  its 
full  and  highest  sense.  In  Isaiah,  from  which  the  passage  is 
quoted  by  the  evangelist,  the  land  of  Judea  is  called  the  land  of 
this  Immanuel  more  than  seven  centuries  before  he  was  born. 
"  And  he  (the  Assyrian)  shall  pass  through  Judah  ;  he  shall  over- 
flow and  go  over,  he  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck,  and  the  stretch- 
ing out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel." 
Chap,  viii,  8.  Thus  is  Christ,  according  to  the  argument  in  a 
former  chapter,  represented  as  existing  before  his  birth  in  Judea, 
and,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
This,  also,  gives  the  true  explanation  of  St.  John's  words.  "  He 
came  unto  his  own,  [nation]  and  his  own  [people]  received  him 
not."  The  second  circumstance  which  proves  the  term  God,  in 
the  title  Immanuel,  to  be  used  in  its  highest  sense  is,  that  the 
same  person,  in  the  following  chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  called  "  God,'* 
with  the  epithet  of  "  mighty," — "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God."  Thus,  as  Bishop  Pearson  observes,  "First,  he 
is  '  Immanu,^  that  is  with  us,  for  he  hath  dwelt  among  us ;  and 
when  he  parted  from  the  earth,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  '  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.'  Secondly,  he  is  El, 
and  that  name  was  given  him,  as  the  same  prophet  testified,  '  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God.' 
He  then  who  is  both  properly  called  El,  that  is  God,  and  is  also 
really  Immanu,  that  is  with  us,  must,  infallibly,  be  that '  Immanu- 
el,' who  is  '  God  with  ms.'  No  hiferior  Deity,  but  invested  with 
the  full  and  complete  attributes  of  absolute  Divinity — '  the  Mighty 
God.'  " 

In  Luke  i,  16,  1 7,  it  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  "  And  many  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  he 
shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  This  pas- 
sage has  been  already  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  title  "  Lord"  is 
used  of  Christ  in  the  import  of  Jehovah.  But  he  is  called  the 
Lord  their  God,  and,  as  the  term  Lord  is  used  in  its  highest  sense, 
so  must  also  the  term  God,  which  proves  that  this  title  is  given  to 
our  Saviour  in  its  fuUe  t  and  most  extended  meaning — "  to  Jeho- 
vah their  God,"  or  "  to  their  God  Jehovah,"  for  the  meaning  is 
the  same. 
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John  i,  1.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  When  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  title  "  The  Word,"  Aoyo.c,  this  passage  will  be  examined 
more  at  large.  Here  it  is  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  Logos,  by 
whom  all  understand  Christ,  is  called  God  in  the  highest  sense. 
1 .  Because,  when  it  is  used  of  the  Father,  in  the  preceding  clause, 
it  must  be  used  in  its  full  import.  2.  Because  immediately  to  call 
our  Lord  by  the  same  name  as  the  Father,  without  any  hint  of  its 
being  used  in  a  lower  sense,  would  have  been  to  mislead  the  reader 
on  a  most  important  question,  if  St.  John  had  not  regarded  him 
as  equal  to  the  Father.  3.  Because  the  creation  is  ascribed  to 
the  "  Word,"  who  is  called  God.  "  All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  By 
this,  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ  is  infallibly  determined,  unless 
we  should  run  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  possible  for  a  crea- 
ture to  create,  and  not  only  to  create  all  other  created  things,  but 
himself  also.  For,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is  a  creature  ;  and 
if  "  not  any  thing  that  was  made"  was  made  "  without  him,"  then 
he  made  himself. 

This  decided  passage,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  subjected 
to  much  critical  scrutiny  by  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  resist  its  force.  It  is  objected,  that 
the  Father  is  called  o  ^soj,  and  the  "  Word"  simply  &sos,  without 
the  article.     To  which  Dr.  Middleton  replies  :(2) 

"  Certain  critics,  as  is  well  known,  have  inferred  from  the 
absence  of  the  article  in  this  place,  that  &sog  is  here  used  in  a 
subordinate  sense ;  it  has,  however,  been  so  satisfactorily  answered, 
that,  in  whatever  acceptation  ^f^oj  is  to  be  taken,  it  properly  rejects 
the  article,  being  here  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  ;  and  Ben- 
gel  instances  the  LXX,  1  Kings  xviii,  24,  arcs  &sos,  as  similar  to 
the  present  passage.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  we  had  read  o  'Sssos, 
the  proposition  would  have  assumed  the  convertible  form,  and  the 
meaning  would  have  been,  that  whatever  may  be  affirmed  or 
denied  of  God  the  Father,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the 
Logos,  a  position  which  would  accord  as  little  with  the  Trinitarian 
as  with  the  Socinian  hypotheses.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  infer,  that  the  word  ^sog'  is  here  used  in  a  lower  sense  ;  for  the 
writer  could  not  have  written  'O  <)£og  without  manifest  absurditv." 

.  In  many  passages,  too,  in  which,  without  dispute,  Ssos  is  meant 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  article  is  not  used.  Matthew  x,  26,  ix, 
"With  man  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  (^sw)  all  things  are 

(2)  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article. 
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possible."  Lulce  xvi,  13,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God  {6su)  and  Mam- 
mon." John  i,  18,  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  (dsov)  at  any  time." 
John  ix,  33,  "  If  this  man  were  not  of  God  {dsa)  he  could  do 
nothing."  John  xvi,  30,  "  By  this  vi^e  believe  that  thou  earnest 
from  God,"  (^ss.)  Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  but 
these  amply  reply  to  the  objection. 

To  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  creation 
being  ascribed  to  the  Word,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  title 
"  God"  in  its  highest  possible  sense,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  word 
ymixai  never  signifies  to  create,  and  the  Socinian  version,  there- 
fore, renders  the  text,  "All  things  were  done  by  him,"  and  the 
translators  inform  us,  in  a  note,  this  means,  that  "  all  things  in  the 
Christian  dispensation  were  done  by  Christ,  that  is,  by  his  autho- 
rity."    But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  bold  assertion,  that  yjvofjiai  is 
never  used  with  reference  to  creative  acts  in  the  New  Testament, 
when  the  following  passages  may  be  adduced  in  refutation  ?    Heb. 
iv,  3,  "Although  the  works  were  finished  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."     Heb.  xi,  3,  "  So  that  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  MADE  of  things  that  do  appear."     James  iii,  9,  "  Men  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God."     In  all  these  passages, 
and  in  some  places  of  the  Septuagint  also,  that  very  word  is  used 
which,  they  tell  us,  never  expresses,  in  Scripture,  the  notion  of 
creation.     Even  the  same  chapter,  verse  10,  gives  an  instance  of 
the  same  use  of  the  word.     "  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  (s^svsto)  by  him."     For  this,  of  course,  they  have  a 
criticism ;  but  the  manner  in  which  this  passage,  so  directly  in 
refutation  of  their  assertion,  is  disposed  of  in  their  "  Improved 
Version,"  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  entire  impossibility  of 
accommodating  Scripture  to  their  system.     "  The  world  was  made 
by  him,"  says  the  evangelist.     "  The  world  was  enlightened  by 
him,"  say  the  Socinian  translators,  without  the  slightest  authority, 
and  in  entire  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.     Why 
did  they  not  render  the  word  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  "  The 
world  was  done  by  him  ?"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  sense,  when  rightly  considered.     The  doing,  ascri- 
bed to  the  Eternal  Word,  is  of  a  specific  character — doing  in  the 
sense  of  framing,  making,  or  creating  (iravra)  "  all  things." 

The  Socinians  have  not,  however,  fully  satisfied  themselves 
with  this  notable  criticism  in  their  "  Improved  Version  ;"  and  some 
of  them,  therefore,  render  "  all  things  were  made  by  him,"  "  all 
things  were  made  for  him."  But  these  criticisms  cannot  stand 
together.  If  the  verb  yivo/Aai  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  import  of 
Vol.  II.  3 
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creation,  then  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  rendering  of  "  all  things 
were  made  for  him,"  since  his  own  acts  of  ordering  the  Christian 
dispensation  and  "  enlightening"  the  world  could  not  be  ^^for  him," 
but  must  have  been  done  "  by  him."  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
will  have  it  that  all  things  were  done /or  him,  then  yivoixai  must 
be  allowed  to  import  creation,  or  their  production  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  Both  crticisms  they  cannot  hold,  and  thus  they 
confess  that  one  destroys  the  other.  Their  rendering  of  Si*  aurou 
cannot,  however,  be  supported  ;  for  5ia,  with  a  genitive,  denotes 
not  the  final,  but  the  efficient  cause.  (3)  The  introduction  to  St. 
John's  Gospel  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inexpugnable 
proof  that  Deity,  in  its  highest,  and  in  no  secondary  or  subordi- 
nate, sense  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  under  his  title  God — "  and 
the  Word  was  God."  Nor  in  any  other  than  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term  God  can  the  confession  of  Thomas,  John  xx,  28,  be 
understood.  "  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My 
Lord  and  my  God."  The  Socinian  Version,  in  its  note  on  this 
passage,  intimates  that  it  may  be  considered  not  as  a  confession^ 
but  as  an  exclamation,  "  My  Lord  !  and  my  God  I"  thereby 
choosing  to  put  profane,  or,  at  least,  vulgar  language  into  the 
mouth  of  this  apostle,  of  which  degradation  we  have  certainly 
no  example  in  the  narration  of  the  evangelists.  Michaelis  has 
justly  observed,  that  if  Thomas  had  spoken  German,  (he  might 
have  added  English,  French,  or  Italian,)  it  might  have  been  con- 
fended,  with  some  plausibility,  that  "  My  Lord  and  my  God"  wa& 
only  an  irreverent  ejaculation  ;  but  that  Jewish  astonishment  was 
thus  expressed  is  wholly  without  proof  or  support.  Add  to  this., 
that  the  words  are  introduced  with  si'ttsv  aurw,  said  to  him,  that  is, 
to  Christ ;  a  mere  ejaculation,  such  as  that  here  supposed,  is 
rather  an  appeal  to  Heaven.  Our  Saviour's  reply  makes  it  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  the  words  of  Thomas,  though  they  are  in  the 
form  of  an  exclamation,  amount  to  a  confession  of  faith,  and  were 
equivalent  to  a  direct  assertion  of  our  Saviour's  Divinity.  Christ 
commends  Thomas's  acknowledgment,  whilst  he  condemns  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  is  made  ;  but  to  what  did  this  acknowledg- 
ment amount  ?  That  Christ  was  Lord  and  God.  (4) 

In  Titus  ii,  13,  "  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  gloria 
ous  appearing  of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," 
our  Lord  is  not  only  called  God,  but  the  Great  God,  which 

(3)  So  iia  is  used  throughout  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  in  Heb.  ii,  10,  it  is  said  of 
the  Father,  hi  ov  ra  rravra,  "  by  whom  are  all  things."  So  also  Rom.  xi,  36,  "  Of 
him,  and  througn  him,  {Si  atrov,)  and  to  him  are  all  things." 

(4)MlDBLKT07r 
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marks  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by  the  apostle,  and 
gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christ's 
Divinity.  Socinian  and  Arian  interpreters  tell  us,  that  "  the  Great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  are  two  persons,  and  therefore 
refer  the  title  "Great  God"  to  the  Father.  The  Socinian 
Version  accordingly  renders  the  text,  "  the  glorious  appearance 
of  the  Great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  To  this 
interpretation  there  are  satisfactory  answers.  Dr.  Whitby  ob- 
serves ; 

"  Here  it  deserveth  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  the  Great  God,  I .  Because,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, the  article  is  prefixed  only  before  the  Great  God,  and  there- 
fore, seems  to  require  this  construction,  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour.  2.  Because,  as  God 
the  Father  is  not  said  properly  to  appear,  so  the  word  £*i<pav£ia 
never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but  when  it  is  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  some  coming  of  his ;  the  places  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found  being  only  these,  2  Thess.  ii,  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  14; 
2  Tim.  i,  10,  and  iv,  1,  8.  3.  Because,  Christtis  emphatically 
styled  '  our  hope,^  '  the  hope  of  glory, ^  Col.  i,  23  ;  1  Timothy  i,  1. 
And  lastly,  because,  not  only  all  the  ancient  commentators  on  the 
place  do  so  interpret  this  text,  but  the  anti-Nicene  fathers  also  ; 
Hyppolitus,  speaking  of  the  appearance  of  our  God  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  ;  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  proving  Christ  to  be 
both  God  and  man,  our  creator,  and  the  author  of  all  our  good 
things,  from  these  very  words  of  St.  Paul." (5) 

Independent  of  the  criticism  which  rests  upon  the  absence  of 
the  article,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  title  of  "the  Great  God"  in  this  passage,  that  s^Kpavsia,  "the 
appearing,"  is  never,  in  the  Naw  Testament,  spoken  of  the  Father, 
but  of  the  Son  only  ;  but,  since  the  time  of  this  critic,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  article  has  undergone  ample  and  acute  investigation, 
and  has  placed  new  guards  around  this  and  some  other  passages 
of  similar  construction  against  the  perversions  of  heresy.  It  has, 
by  these  investigations,  been  established,  that  the  Greek  idiom  for- 
bids ©sou  and  rfwT'/)po?  to  be  understood  except  of  the  same  ]>erson  ; 
and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  therefore,  translates  the  text,  "expecting 
the  blessed  hope  and  appearance  of  our  Great  God  and  Saviour 

Jesus   Christ  :"   siri(pavsiav  rris  So^rjg  Tou  fJi-syaXou   &£ou  xai  tfwTTjpof  r]^i.wj  ^ 

"  This  interpretation  depends  upon  the  rule  or  canon  brought 

f5)  E3tposittOD. 
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forward  into  notice  not  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp. 
It  excited  a  controversy,  and  Unitarians  either  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule, or  denied  its  appUcabiUty  to  the  New  Testament.  But  after 
it  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  most  of  the  texts  to 
which  the  rule  applies  were  understood  in  the  way  Mr.  Sharp  ex- 
plained them  by  the  ancient  fathers,  who  must  surely  have  known 
the  idiom  of  their  native  tongue;  and  after  the  doctrine  of  the 
Greek  article  had  been  investigated  with  so  much  penetration  and 
learning  by  Dr.  Middleton,  all  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject have  acquiesced  in  the  canon." (6) 

This  important  canon  of  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton : 

"  When  two  or  more  attributes,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copu- 
latives, are  assumed  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the  first 
attributive  the  article  is  inserted,  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is 
omitted."  The  limitations  of  this  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  learned 
author's  work  itself,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest.  They 
are  found  in  "  names  of  substances,  considered  as  substances^  pro- 
per names,  or  n/imes  of  abstract  ideas  ;"  and  with  such  exceptions, 
and  that  o{  plurals  occasionally,  the  rule  uniformly  holds.  (7) 

Another  passage,  in  which  the  appellation  God  is  given  to  Christ, 
in  a  connexion  which  necessarily  obliges  us  to  understand  it  in  its 
highest  sense,  is  Heb.  i,  8.  "  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever."  The  argument  of  the  apos- 
tle here  determines  the  sense  in  which  he  calls  Jesus,  the  Son, 
"  God,"  and  the  views  he  entertains  of  his  nature.  Angels  and 
men  are  the  only  rational  created  beings  in  the  universe  which 
are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  The  apostle  argues,  that 
Christ  is  superior  even  to  angels ;  that  they  are  but  ministers, 
he  a  sovereign,  seated  on  a  throne  j  that  they  worship  him,  and 
that  he  receives  their  worship ;  that  they  are  creatures,  but  he 
creator.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands ;" 
and,  full  of  these  ideas  of  supreme  Divinity,  he  applies  a  passage 
to  him  out  of  the  45th  Psalm,  which  is  there  addressed  to  the 
Messiah,  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Socinian  Version  renders  the  passage,  "  But  to  the  Son  he 
saith,  God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  in  this  it  follows 
Wakefield  and  some  others. 

(6)  Holden's  Testimonies. 

(7)  See  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article  ;  also,  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary ;  Words- 
worth's Letters  to  Sharp  ;  Dr.  P.  Smith's  Person  of  Christ. 
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The  first  reason  given  to  support  this  rendering  is,  that  6  esos  is 
the  nominative  case.  But  the  nominative,  both  in  common  and 
in  Attic  Greek,  is  often  used  for  the  vocative.  It  is  so  used  fre- 
quently by  the  LXX,  and  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  vocative  form,  indeed  very  rarely  occurs  in  either,  the  nomi- 
native almost  exclusively  supplying  its  place  ;  and  in  this  passage 
it  was  so  taken  by  the  Greek  fathers.  (8)  The  criticism  is, 
therefore,  groundless. 

The  second  is,  that  as  the  words  are  addressed  to  Solomon  in 
the  psalm  from  which  they  are  quoted,  they  must  be  understood 
to  declare,  that  God  was  the  support  of  his  throne.  But  the 
opinion  that  the  psalm  was  composed  concerning  Solomon's  mar- 
riage with  Pharaoh's  daughter, (9)  has  no  foundation,  either  in 
Scripture  or  in  antiquity,  and  is,  indeed,  contradicted  by  both. 
On  this  subject  Bishop  Horsley  remarks  : 

*'  The  circumstances  which  are  characteristic  of  the  king,  who 
is  the  hero  of  this  poem,  are  every  one  of  them  utterly  inapplicable 
to  Solomon ;  insomuch,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to 
him,  without  contradicting  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  hero  of 
this  poem  is  a  warrior,  who  girds  his  sword  upon  his  thigh  ;  rides 
in  pursuit  of  flying  foes  ;  makes  havoc  among  them  with  his  sharp 
arrows  ;  and  reigns,  at  last,  by  conquest,  over  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies. Now,  Solomon  was  no  warrior ;  he  enjoyed  a  long  reign 
of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

"Another  circumstance  of  distinction  in  the  great  personage 
celebrated  in  this  psalm,  is  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of 
wickedness.  The  original  expresses,  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  righteousness,  and  bore  an  antipathy  to  wickedness.  His 
love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  wickedness  had  been  so  much 
the  ruhng  principles  of  his  whole  conduct,  that,  for  this,  he  was 
advanced  to  a  condition  »f  the  highest  bliss,  and  endless  per- 
petuity was  promised  to  his  kingdom.  The  word  we  render 
'righteousness,'  in  its  strict  and  proper  meaning,  signifies  'justice,' 
or  the  constant  and  perpetual  observance  of  the  natural  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  in  civil  society  ;  and  principally  with 
respect  to  property  in  private  persons,  and,  in  a  magistrate  or 
sovereign,  in  the  impartial  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  But  the 
word  we  render  '  wickedness,'  denotes  not  only  '  injustice,'  but 

(8)  "  Omnes  (Patres)  uno  consensu  &  6coi  hoc  in  loco  vocative  acceperunt,  prout 
in  Psalmis  frequente  a  LXX  usurpatur,  et  alioqui  familiare  est  Graecis,  Atticis  prae- 
sertim,  nominandi  casum  vocative  sumere." — Bishop  Bull. 

(9)  This  notion  appears  to  have  originated  with  Calvin. 
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whatever  is  contrary  to  moral  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appe- 
tites of  the  individual,  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  true 
piety  towards  God.  Now,  the  word  '  righteousness'  being  here 
opposed  to  this  wickedness,  must,  certainly,  be  taken  as  generally 
as  the  word  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  a  contrary  ^signification.  It 
must  signify,  therefore,  not  merely  'justice,'  in  the  sense  we  have 
explained,  but  purity  of  private  manners,  and  piety  towards  God. 
Now,  Solomon  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  king,  nor 
was  he  .without  piety  ;  but  his  love  of  righteousness,  in  the  large 
sense  in  which  we  have  shown  the  word  is  to  be  taken,  and  his 
antipathy  to  the  contrary,  fell  very  far  short  of  what  the  Psalmist 
ascribes  to  his  great  king,  and  procured  for  him  no  such  stability 
of  his  monarchy. 

"  Another  circumstance  wholly  inapplicable  to  Solomon,  is  the 
numerous  progeny  of  sons,  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  made  princes  over  all  the  earth.  Solomon  had  but  one 
son,  that  we  read  of,  that  ever  came  to  be  a  king — his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Rehoboam  ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  prince  over  all 
the  earth,  that  he  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  father's  kingdom. 

"  For,  would  it  be  said  of  him  that  his  kingdom,  which  lasted 
only  forty  years,  is  eternal  ?  It  was  not  even  eternal  in  his  pos- 
terity. And,  with  respect  to  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating 
wickedness,  it  but  ill  applies  to  one  who  in  his  old  age,  became  an 
encourager  of  idolatry,  through  the  influence  of  women.  This 
psalm,  therefore,  is  applicable  only  to  the  Christ.  Farther,  Solo- 
mon's marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter  being  expressly  condemned 
as  contrary  to  the  law,  (1  Kings  xi,  2,)  to  suppose  that  this  psalm 
was  composed  in  honour  of  that  event,  is,  certainly,  an  ill-founded 
imagination.  Estius  informs  us,  that  the  Rabbins,  in  their  com- 
mentaries, affirm,  that  Psalm  xlv  was  written  wholly  concerning 
the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  translate  the  title  of  the  psalm 
as  we  do,  a  Song  of  Loves ;  the  LXX,  w5r)  Mits^  ts  aya-rrTs,  a  song 
concerning  the  beloved  ;  Vulgate,  pro  dilecfo  :  a  title  justly  given 
to  Messiah,  whom  God,  by  voices  from  heaven,  declared  his  be- 
loved Son.  Besides,  as  the  word  Meschil,  which  signifies  for  in- 
struction, (LXX,  £1?  rfuvsCiv ,  Vulgate,  ad  intellectum,)  is  inserted  in 
the  title,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the  psalm  of  Solomon, 
from  an  account  of  whose  loves,  as  Peirce  observes,  the  Jewish 
church  was  not  likely  to  gain  much  instruction,  we  are  led  to  un- 
derstand the  psalm,  not  of  Solomon,  but  of  Messiah  only." 

The  interpretation,  "  God  is  thy  throne,"  is,  moreover,  raon- 
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strous,  and  derives  no  support  from  any  parallel  figurative  or 
elliptical  mode  of  expression  in  the  sacred  writings — God,  the 
throne  of  a  creature  !  And,  finally,  as  stated  by  Middleton,  had 
that  been  the  sense  of  the  passage,  the  language  requires  that  it 
should  have  been  written  ^povog  tfou  6  0sog,  not  o  ^povoj,  (1)  which, 
on  the  Socinian  interpretation,  is  the  predicate  of  the  proposition. 
So  futile  are  all  these  attem|)ts  to  shake  the  evidence  which  this 
text  gives  to  the  absolute  Godhead  of  our  Saviour. 

"  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given 
us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
THE  TRUE  God  and  Eternal  Life."  1  John  v,  20.  Here 
our  Saviour  is  called  the  true  God  and  Eternal  Life.  The  means 
by  which  this  testimony  is  evaded,  is  to  interpret  the  clause 
"  him  that  is  true,"  of  the  Father,  and  to  refer  the  pronoun  this, 
not  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  but  to  the 
most  remote,  "  him  that  is  true."  All,  however,  that  is  pretended 
by  the  Socinian  critics  on  this  passage  is,  not  that  this  construction 
must,  but  that  it  may  take  place.  Yet  even  this  feeble  opposition 
to  the  received  rendering  cannot  be  maintained  :  for,  1 .  To  inter- 
pret the  clause,  "  him  that  is  true,"  of  the  Father,  is  entirely 
arbitrary ;  and  the  scope  of  the  epistle,  which  was  to  prove  that 
Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  true  Son  of  God,  and,  therefore,  Divine, 
against  those  who  denied  his  Divinity,  and  that  "he  had  come  in 
the  flesh,"  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  who  denied  his  humanity, 
(2)  obliges  us  to  refer  that  phrase  to  the  Son,  and  not  to  the  Fa- 
ther. 2.  If  it  could  be  estabUshed,  that  the  Father  was  intended 
by  "  him  that  is  true,"  it  would  be  contrary  to  grammatical  usage 
to  refer  the  pronoun  this,  is  the  "  true  God  and  Eternal  Life,"  to 
the  remote  antecedent,  without  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity, 

"  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 
Rom.  ix,  5. 

With  respect  to  this  text,  it  is  to  be  noted, 

(1)  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article. 

(2)  These  were  the  Docetae,  who  taught  that  our  Lord  was  a  man  in  appearance 
only,  and  suffered  and  died  in  appearance  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cerinthians, 
and  others  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  united  to  the  human  nature  at  his  bap- 
tism, departed  from  it  before  his  passion,  and  was  reunited  to  it  after  his  resurrection. 
According  to  the  former,  Christ  was  man  in  appearance  only  ;  according  to  the  latter, 
he  was  the  Son  of  God  at  the  time  of  his  passion  and  death  in  appearance  only.  We 
see,  then,  the  reason  why  St.  John,  who  writes  against  these  errors,  so  often  calls 
/Jhrist  "him  that  is  irwe,"  true  God  and  true  man,  not  either  in  appearance  only. 
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1 .  That  it  continues  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  nation  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses, 
and  the  apostle  adds,  "  whose  are  the  fathers,"  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  of  whom  "  the  Christ  came." 

2.  That  he  throws  in  a  clause  of  limitation  with  respect  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  "  according  to  the  jlesh"  which  clearly 
states  that  it  was  only  according  to  the  jiesh,  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  that  he  descended  from  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  intimates,  that  he  was  more  than^es^,  or  mere  human 
nature. 

3.  The  sentence  does  not  end  here  :  the  apostle  adds,  "  who 
is,  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever  ;"  a  relative  expression  which 
evidently  refers  to  the  antecedent  Christ;  and  thus  we  have  an 
antithesis,  which  shows  the  reason  why  the  apostle  introduced  the 
limiting  clause,  "  according  to  the  flesh ;"  and  explains  why 
Christ,  in  one  respect,  did  descend  from  the  Jews  ;  and  in  another^ 
that  this  could  not  be  affirmed  of  him :  he  was  "  God  over  all," 
and,  therefore,  only  "  according  to  the  flesh"  could  he  be  of  human 
descent. 

4.  That  this  completes  the  apostle's  purpose  to  magnify  the  pri- 
vileges of  his  nation  :  after  enumerating  many  others,  he  crowns 
the  whole  by  declaring,  that  "  God  over  all,"  when  he  became 
incarnate  for  the  sake  of  human  salvation,  took  a  body  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham. 

Criticism  has,  of  course,  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  weaken 
the  argument  drawn  from  this  lofty  and  impregnable  passage  ;  but 
it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  greatly  to  confirm  the  truth.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  various  readings  of  manuscripts  cannot  here  be  resort- 
ed to  for  rendering  the  sense  dubious,  and  all  the  ancient  versions 
support  the  present  reading.  It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  on  the 
authority  of  Grasinus,  that  though  the  word  "  God"  is  found  in 
all  our  present  copies,  it  was  wanting  in  those  of  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
and  Chrysostom.  But  this  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  an 
error,  that  word  being  found  in  the  manuscripts  and  best  editions 
of  Cyprian  and  Hilary,  and  even  St.  Chrysostom  affords  decisive 
testimony  to  the  common  reading  ;  in  short  "  the  word  God  in 
this  text  is  found  in  every  known  manuscript  of  this  epistle,  in  every 
ancient  version  extant,  and  in  every  father  who  has  had  occasion  to 
quote  the  passage  ;  so  that,  in  truth,  there  can  scarcely  be  in- 
stanced a  text  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities more  satisfactorily  agree ."  (3)  The  only  method  of  deal- 
(3)  Magee  on  Atonement.    See  also  Nares  on  the  New  Version- 
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hig  with  this  passage  left  to  Arians  and  Socinians  was,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  obtain  a  different  sense  from  it  by  shifting  the  punc- 
tuation. By  this  device  some  read,  "  and  of  whom  is  the  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh.  God,  who  is  over  al!,  be  blessed  for  ever." 
Others,  "  and  of  whom  is  the  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh,  who 
is  over  all.  Blessed  be  God  for  ever,"  A  critic  of  their  own, 
Mr.  Wakefield,  whose  authority  tliey  acknowledge  to  be  very  great, 
may,  however,  here  be  turned  against  them.  Both  these  construc- 
tions, he  acknowledges,  appear  so  awkward,  so  abrupt,  so  inco- 
herent, that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  reUsh  them  in  the  least 
degree  ;(4)  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  who  was  well  disposed  to  evade 
this  decisive  passage,  acknowledges  that  the  common  reading  is 
the  most  obvious.  But,  independent  of  the  authority  of  critics, 
there  are  several  direct  and  fatal  objections  to  this  altered  punctu- 
ation. It  leaves  the  limiting  clause,  "  according  to  the  flesh," 
wholly  unaccounted  for  ;  for  no  possible  reason  can  be  given  for 
that  limitation  on  the  Socinian  scheme.  If  the  apostle  had  regard- 
ed Christ  simply  as  a  man,  he  could  have  come  in  no  other  way 
than  "  according  to  the  flesh  ;"  nor  is  this  relieved  at  all  by  ren- 
dering the  phrase,  as  in  their  "  Improved  Version,"  by  "  natural 
descent,"  for  a  mere  man  could  only  appear  among  men  by 
**  natural  descent."  Either,  therefore,  the  clause  is  a  totally  un- 
meaning and  an  impertinent  parenthesis,  or  it  has  respect  to  the 
natural  antithesis  which  follows — his  supreme  Divinity,  as  "  God 
over  all."  Thus  the  scope  of  the  passage  prohibits  this  license  of 
punctuation.  To  the  latter  clause  being  considered  as  a  doxolo- 
gy  to  God  the  Father,  there  is  an  insuperable  critical  difiiculty. 
Dr.  Middleton  observes : 

"  It  has  been  deemed  a  safer  expedient  to  attempt  a  construction 
different  from  the  received  one,  by  making  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  clause  to  be  merely  a  doxology  in  praise  of  the  Father,  so  that 
the  rendering  will  be  either  '  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for 
ever,'  or,  beginning  at  ^eog,  '  God  be  blessed  for  ever.'  These  in- 
terpretations also  have  their  difficulties ;  for  thus  suXo/^jtos  will 
properly  want  the  article.  On  the  first,  however,  of  these  con- 
structions, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  the  doxologies  both  of 
the  LXX  and  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  suXorrjTo?  is  used,  it 
is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  :  in  the  New  Testament 
there  are  five  instances,  all  conspiring  to  prove  this  usage,  and  in 
the  LXX  about  forty.  The  same  arrangement  is  observed  in  the 
formula  of  cursing,  in  which  s'lfixaTa.pa.Tos  always  precedes  the 

(4)  Inquiry  into  Opinions,  &c 

Vol.  11  .  \ 
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mention  of  the  person  cursed.  The  reading,  then,  would,  on  this 
construction,  rather  have  been,  suXoy*)Tos  o  wv  s*i  *avrwv  &sos  sij  ms 
oMvas.  Against  the  other  supposed  doxology,  the  objection  is  still 
stronger,  since  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  transpose  suXo- 
7/)T0f,  but  to  read  'O  dsog.  Accordingly,  in  all  instances,  where  a 
doxology  is  meant,  we  find  sxiXoyriros  o'  6£o£."[5) 

Whitby  also  remarks : 

"  The  words  will  not  admit  of  that  interpunction  and  inter- 
pretation of  Erasmus,  which  will  do  any  service  to  the  Arians  or 
Socinians,  namely,  that  a  colon  must  be  put  after  the  words  xara 
rfapxa,  after  the  Jlesh ;  and  the  words  following  must  be  an  ecpho- 
nenia,  and  grateful  exclamation  for  the  blessings  conferred  upon 
the  Jews  :  thus,  God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever.  For  this 
exposition  is  so  harsh,  and  without  any  like  example  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  that  as  none  of  the  orthodox  ever  thought  upon 
it,  so  I  find  not  that  it  ever  came  into  the  head  of  any  Arian.  So- 
cinus  himself  rejects  it  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  6sos  evXayriTog, 
God  be  blessed,  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  construction  ;  for, 
wherever  else  these  words  signify  blessed  be  God,  svXoyriTos,  is  put 
before  God,  as  Luke  i,  68  ;  2  Cor.  i,  3  ;  Eph.  i,  3 ;  1  Peter  i,  3  ;  and 
6sog  hath  an  article  prefixed  to  it  ;  nor  are  they  ever  immediately 
joined  together  otherwise.  The  phrase  occurs  twenty  times  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  every  place  suXo/viTog  goes  before,  and 
the  article  is  annexed  to  the  word  God,  which  is  a  demonstration 
that  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  words." 

The  critical  discussion  of  this  text  is  farther  pursued  by  the 
writers  just  quoted  ;  by  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Remarks  ;  Mr.  Ward- 
law,  in  his  Discourses  ;  Archbishop  Magee,  and  others ;  and  we 
may  confidently  say  of  it,  with  Doddridge,  that  it  is  "  a  memora- 
ble text,  and  contains  a  proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity  which  the 
opposers  of  that  doctrine  have  never  been  able,  nor  will  ever  be 
able  to  answer."  So  it  was  considered  and  quoted  "by  the 
fathers,"  says  Whitby,  "  from  the  beginning ;  and,"  continues 
the  same  commentator,  "  if  these  words  are  spoken  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  concerning  Christ,  the  arguments  hence  to  prove  him 
truly  and  properly  God  are  invincible ;  for,  first,  o'  6sos  £*i  "jravr&jv, 
God  over  all,  is  the  periphrasis  by  which  all  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers did  usually  represent  the  supreme  God  ;  and  so  is  God  the 
Father  described  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  6  stri 
ifavTuv,  he  that  is  over  all,  Eph.  iv,  6.  Secondly,  This  is  the  con- 
stant epithet  and  periphrasis  of  the  Great  God  in  the  Old  Testa> 

(5)  Doctrine  of  Greek  Article. 
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ment,  that  he  is  suXoyriros  sig  rov  aiwva,  God  blessed  for  evermore, 
1  Chron.  xvi,  36,  Psalm  xli,  13,  and  Ixxxix,  53;  and  also  in  the 
^ew,  where  he  is  styled  the  God  6g  sdrtv  suXoyyirog  sis  "rsg  aiuvas,  uho 
is  blessed  for  evermore." 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be  cited,  where  Christ  is  called 
"  God  :"  these  only  have  been  selected,  not  merely  because  the 
proof  does  not  rest  upon  the  imiuber  of  Scriptural  testimonies,  but 
upon  their  explicitness  ;  but  also  because  they  all  associate  the 
term  God,  as  applied  to  our  Saviour,  with  other  titles,  or  with 
circumstances,  which  demonstrate,  most  fully,  that  that  term  was 
used  by  the  inspired  penmen  in  its  highest  sense  of  true  and  proper 
Deity  when  they  applied  it  to  Christ.  Thus  we  have  seen  it  asso- 
ciated with  Jehovah;  with  Lord,  the  New  Testament  rendering 
of  that  ineffable  name ;  with  acts  of  creative  energy,  as  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  with  the  supreme  domi- 
nion and  perpetual  stability  of  the  throne  of  the  Son,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
he  is  called  "  the  Great  God  ;"  in  1  John,  "  the  true  God," 
and  the  giver  of  "  eternal  life  ;"  and  in  the  last  text  examined 
his  twofold  nature  is  distinguished — man,  "  according  to  the  flesh," 
and,  in  his  higher  nature,  God,  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever- 
more." These  passages  stand  in  full  refutation  of  both  the  Arian 
and  Socinian  heresies.  In  opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove 
our  Saviour  to  be  more  than  man,  for  they  assert  him  to  be  God  ; 
and  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove  that  he  is  God,  not  in 
an  inferior  sense,  but  "  the  Great  God,"  "  the  true  God,"  and 
"  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 

I  pass  over,  for  the  sake  of  greater  brevity,  other  titles  more 
rarely  ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  such  as,  the  "  Lord  of  Glory," 
1  Cor.  ii,  8 ;  "King  op  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,"  on  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  argue,  that  their  import  falls  nothing  short  of 
absolute  Divinity.  A  few  remarks  on  three  other  titles  of  our 
Lord,  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  may  close  this  branch  of  the 
argument.  These  are,  "  King  of  Israel  ;"  "  Son  of  God  ;" 
and  "  The  Word."  The  first  bears  evident  allusion  to  the 
pre-existence  of  Christ,  and  to  his  sovereignty  over  Israel  under 
the  law.  Now,  it  has  been  already  established,  that  the  Jehovah, 
"  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  King,"  "  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  the  Father ; 
but  another  Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  affirm- 
ed to  have  been  Jesus  Christ.  This  being  the  view  of  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  evangelical  dispensation,  it  is  clear  that  they  could 
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not  use  the  appellation  "  The  King  of  Israel"  in  a  lower  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there, 
indisputably,  even  by  the  confession  of  opponents,  it  is  collocated 
with  titles,  and  attributes,  and  works  which  unequivocally  mark 
a  Divine  character.  It  is  with  clear  reference  to  this  his  pecu- 
liar property  in  the  Jewish  people  that  St.  John  says,  "  He 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;"  a  declaration 
which  is  scarcely  sense,  if  Judea  was  in  no  higher  a  meaning  his 
own  country  (6)  than  it  was  the  country  of  any  other  person  who 
happened  to  be  born  there  ;  for  it  is,  surely,  a  strange  method  of 
expressing  the  simple  fact  that  he  was  born  a  Jew,  (were  nothing 
more  intended,)  to  say  that  he  came  into  his  own  country,  for  this 
every  person  does  at  his  birth,  wherever  he  is  born.  Nor  is  it  any 
aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  that  they  rejected  merely  a 
countryman,  since  that  circumstance  gave  him  no  greater  claim 
than  that  of  any  other  Jew  to  be  received  as  the  Messiah.  The 
force  of  the  remark  lies  in  this,  that  whereas  the  prophets  had 
declared  that  "  the  King  of  Israel,"  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  "  Jeho- 
vah," should  become  incarnate,  and  visit  his  own  people  ;  and 
that  Jesus  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  that  predicted 
and  expected  personage ;  yet  the  Jews,  "  his  own  people"  and 
inheritance,  rejected  him.  The  same  notion  is  conveyed  in  our 
Lord's  parable,  when  the  Jews  are  made  to  say  "  this  is  the  heir," 
he  in  whom  the  right  is  vested :  "  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inherit- 
ance shall  be  ours." (7) 

It  is  sufficient,  however,  here  to  show,  that  the  title  "  King  of 
Israel"  was  understood,  by  Jews,  to  imply  Divinity.  Nathaneal 
exclaims,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King 
OF  Israel."  This  was  said  upon  such  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  some  matt-er  private  to  NathanaeJ 
alone  when  he  was  "  under  the  fig  tree,"  was  a  full  demonstration 
of  Omniscience  :  a  circumstance  which  also  determines  tlie  Divine 
import  of  •«  Son  of  God,"  the  title  which  is  here  connected  with 
it.  Both  were  certainly  understood  by  Nathanael  to  imply  an 
assumption  of  Godhead. 

"  *  As  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,'  says  St.  Matthew, 
*  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying, 

(6)  "  He  came  into  his  own  country,  and  bis  countrymen  received  him  not." — 
Capp's  Version. 

(7)  Venit  ad  sua,  et  sui  non  receperunt  eum,  id  est,  venit  ad  possessionem  suam, 
et  qui  possessionis  ipsius  erant,  eum  non  receperunt :  quod  expiicatur,  Matt,  xxi, 
ubi  filius  dicitur  missus  ad  ecclesiam  Judaicam  o>s  Kx^vpovoixos  ets  rriv  KKvpovojiiav  avrv. 
•— Ludov.  de  Dieu,  in  loc. 
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Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
thyself;  if  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross. 
Likewise  also  the  chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and 
elders,  said.  He  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save.  If  he  be 
the  King  of  Israel,  let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and 
we  will  beheve  him.  He  trusted  in  God  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now, 
if  he  will  have  him :  for  he  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God.  The 
thieves  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  cast  the  same  in  his 
teeth.  [One  of  them  saying.  If  thou  be  Christ,  save  thyself  and 
us  ;  but  the  other  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me,  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom.]  [And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, 
coming  to  him,  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying.  If  thou  be 
THE  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.]  Now  when  the  centurion, 
and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  earth  quake 
and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying, 
[Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man,]  truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God.'  Here  we  see  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  residents  among* 
them,  uniting  to  speak  in  a  language  that  stamps  Divinity  upon  the 
title  used  by  them  both.  The  Jewish  passengers,  upon  the  road 
over  the  top  of  Calvary,  stood  still  near  the  cross  of  our  Saviour, 
insultingly  to  nod  at  him,  to  reproach  him  with  his  assumed  appel- 
lative of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  challenge  him  to  an  exertion  of 
that  Divinity  which  both  he  and  they  affixed  to  it,  by  coming  down 
from  the  cross,  and  saving  himself  from  death.  The  elders,  the 
scribes,  and  the  chief  priests,  equally  insulted  him  with  the  same 
assumption,  and  equally  challenged  him  to  the  same  exertion, 
calling  upon  him  now  to  show  he  was  truly  the  King  of  Israel, 
or  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  their  nation  in  all  ages,  by  putting 
forth  the  power  of  his  Divine  royalty,  and  coming  down  from  the 
cross."  (8) 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  to  the  sense  in  which  our 
Saviour  applied  these  titles  to  himself  The  title  "  Son  of  God" 
demands,  however,  a  larger  consideration,  various  attempts  having 
been  made  to  restrain  its  significance,  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
testimony,  to  the  mere  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  rest  its 
application  upon  his  miraculous  conception. 

It  is  true,  that  this  notion  is  held  by  some  who  hesitate  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine  person  ;  but,  by  deny- 
ing his  Deity  as  "  The  Son  of  God,"  they  both  depart  from  the 
faith  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  earliest  times,  and  give  up  to 
the  Socinians  the  whole  argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which 
(S)  Whitaker's  Origin  of  Arianisno. 
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is  founded  upon  that  eminent  appellation.  On  this  account,  so 
frequent  and  indeed  so  general  a  title  of  our  Lord  deserves  to  be 
more  particularly  considered,  that  the  foundation  which  it  lays  for 
the  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  may  not  be  unthinkingly 
relinquished ;  and  that  a  door  of  error,  v^^hich  has  been  uncon- 
sciously opened  by  the  vague  reasonings  of  men,  in  other  respects 
orthodox,  may  be  closed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 

That  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  was  applied  to  Christ  is  a  fact. 
His  disciples,  occasionally  before  and  fiequently  after  his  resur- 
rection, give  him  this  appellation  ;  he  assumes  it  himself;  and  it 
was  indignantly  denied  to  him  by  the  Jews,  who,  by  that  very  de- 
nial, acknowledge  that  it  was  claimed  in  its  highest  sense  by  him, 
and  by  his  disciples  for  him.  The  question  therefore  is,  what  this 
title  imported. 

Those  who  think  that  it  was  assumed  by  Christ,  and  given  to 
him  by  his  disciples,  because  of  his  miraculous  conception,  are 
obviously  in  error.  Our  Lord,  when  he  adopts  the  appellation, 
jiever  urges  his  miraculous  birth  as  a  proof  of  his  Sonship ;  on 
the  contrary,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  he  preserves  a  total  silence, 
and  the  Jews  were  left  to  consider  him  as  "  the  Son  of  Joseph ;" 
and  to  argue  from  his  being  born  at  "  Nazareth,"  as  they  sup- 
posed, that  he  could  not  be  the  Messiah  :  so  ignorant  were  they 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and,  therefore,  of  the  manner  of 
his  conception. 

Again,  our  Lord  calls  God  his  Father,  and  grounds  the  proof 
of  it  upon  his  miracles.  The  Jews,  too,  clearly  conceived,  that, 
in  making  this  profession  of  Sonship  with  reference  to  God,  he 
assumed  a  Divine  character,  and  made  himself  "  equal  with  God," 
They,  therefore  took  up  stones  to  stone  him.  In  that  important 
argument  between  our  Lord  and  the  Jews,  in  which  his  great  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  the  point,  that,  in  a  pecuhar  sense,  God  was 
his  father,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  is  assumed  by 
Christ  on  a  ground  totally  different ;  and  it  is  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  not  by  their  questioning  or  denying  the  fact,  that  he  was 
miraculously  conceived,  but  on  the  assumed  impossibility,  that  he, 
being  a  man,  should  be  equal  lo  God,  which  they  affirmed  that  title 
to  import. 

Nor  did  the  disciples  themselves  give  him  this  title  with  refer- 
ence to  his  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Nathanael  did  not  know  the  circumstances  of  his  birth ;  for  he 
was  announced  to  him  by  Philip  as  Jesus  of  JVazarethy  « the  Son 
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oUoseph;"  and  he  asks,  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
JVazareth .?"  He  did  not  know,  therefore,  but  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  Joseph  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  his  being  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  yet  he  confesses  him  to  be  "  thc.  Son  of  God,  and  the  King 
OF  Israel." 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  in  the  celebrated  confession  of 
Peter,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  there 
is  no  reference  at  all  to  the  miraculous  conception  ;  a  fact  at  that 
time,  probably,  not  known  even  to  the  apostles,  and  one  of  the 
things  which  Mary  kept  and  pondered  in  her  heart,  till  the  Spirit 
was  given,  and  the  full  revelation  of  Christ  was  made  to  the  apos- 
tles. But,  even  if  the  miraculous  conception  were  known  to  St. 
Peter,  it  is  clear,  from  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  him,  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  ground  on  which  he  confessed  "  the  Son  of 
Man"  to  be  the  "  Son  of  God  ;"  for  our  Lord  replies,  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  He  had 
been  specially  taught  this  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  by 
God ;  an  unnecessary  thing,  certainly,  if  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion had  been  the  only  ground  of  that  Sonship  ;  for  the  evidence 
of  that  fact  might  have  been  collected  from  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  of  a  revelation  from 
the  Father  so  particular,  a  teaching  so  special,  as  that  mentioned 
in  our  Lord's  reply,  and  which  is  given  as  an  instance  of  the  pe- 
culiar "  blessedness"  of  Simon  Barjona. 

This  ground,  therefore,  not  being  tenable,  it  has  been  urged, 
that  "  Son  of  God"  was  simply  an  appellation  of  Messiah,  and  was 
so  used  among  the  Jews ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  official  de- 
signation, and  not  a  personal  one.  Against  this,  however,  the  evan- 
gelic history  affords  decisive  proof.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  plain  from  the  texts  adduced 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  this,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  the 
faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church.  It  is  however  certain,  that, 
at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  and  for  many  years  previously, 
the  learned  among  the  Jews  had  mingled  much  of  the  philosophy 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  heathen  schools  with  their  theo- 
logical speculation  ;  and  that  their  writings  present  often  a  singular 
compound  of  crude  metaphysical  notions,  allegories,  cabalistic 
mysteries,  and,  occasionally,  great  and  sublime  truths.  The  age 
of  our  Lord  was  an  age  of  great  relij^ious  corruption  and  error. 
The  Sadducees  were  materialists  and  skeptics  ;  and  the  Pharisees 
had  long  cultivated  the  opinion,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  tern- 
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poral  monarch,  a  notion  which  served  to  vitiate  their  conceptions 
of  his  character  and  office,  and  to  darken  all  the  prophecies.  Two 
things,  however,  amidst  all  this  confusion  of  opinions,  and  this 
prevalence  of  great  errors,  appear  exceedingly  clear  from  the 
evangelists.  1,  That  the  Jews  recognised  the  existence  of  such 
a  being  as  the  "  Son  of  God  ;"  and  that,  for  any  person  to  profess 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  this  pecuhar  sense,  was  to  commit  blas- 
phemy. 2.  That  for  a  person  to  profess  to  be  the  Messiah  simply 
was  not  considered  blasphemy,  and  did  not  exasperate  the  Jews 
to  take  up  stones  to  stone  the  offender.  Our  Lord  certainly  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  Messiah ;  many  of  the  Jews  also,  at  different 
times,  believed  on  him  as  such;  and  yet,  as  appears  from  St. 
John's  gospel,  these  same  Jews,  who  "  believed"  on  him  as  Mes- 
siah, were  not  only  "  offended,"  but  took  up  stones  to  stone  him 
as  a  blasphemer  when  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  "  Son  of 
God,"  and  that  God  was  his  "  proper  Father,"  It  follows  from 
these  facts,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  times,  generally,  having 
been  perverted  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  did  not  expect 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  "  the  Son  of  God,"  the  Divine 
Memra,  or  Logos,  to  be  the  Messiah.  Others,  indeed,  had  a  dim 
and  uninfluential  apprehension  of  this  truth ;  there  were  who 
indulged  various  other  speculations  on  the  subject ;  but  the  true 
doctrine  was  only  retained  among  the  faithful  few,  as  Simeon, 
who  explicitly  ascribes  Divinity  to  the  Messiah,  whom  he  held  in 
his  arms  ;  Nathanael,  who  connects  "  Son  op  God  and  King  of 
Israel"  together,  one  the  designation  of  the  Divine  nature^  the 
other  of  the  office  of  Messiah  ;  and  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  whose 
minds  were  gradually  opened  to  this  mystery  of  faith,  and  brought 
off  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  civil  character  and  mere  human 
nature  and  human  work  of  Messiah,  by  the  inspiration  and  teach- 
ing of  God — "  flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  to  them,  but  the 
Father.'^ 

We  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  the  use  of  the  title  "  Son  of 
God,"  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  whether  by  his  disci- 
ples or  his  enemies,  by  considering  it  as  synonymous  with  "  Mes- 
siah." The  Jews  regarded  the  former  as  necessarily  involving  a 
claim  to  Divinity,  but  not  the  latter  ;  and  the  disciples  did  not  con- 
ceive that  they  fully  confessed  their  Master,  by  calling  him  the 
Messiah,  without  adding  to  it  his  higher  personal  designation. 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  says  St.  Peter ;  but  he  adds,  "  the 
Son  of  the  living  God  :"  just  as  Nathanael,  under  the  influence 
of  a  recent  proof  of  his  Omniscience,  and,  consequently,  of  hi? 
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Divinity,  salutes  him,  first,  as  "  Son  of  God,"  and,  then,  as  Mes- 
siah, "  King  of  Israel." 

We  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  title,  "  The  Son  of  God," 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  divine  Son  is 
spoken  of,  in  passages,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  him  as 
Messiah  also,  and  in  others  which  have  no  such  reference.  In 
both,  however,  we  shall  tind  that  it  was  a  personal  designation  ;  a 
name  of  revelation,  not  of  office  :  that  it  was  essential  in  him  to  be 
a  Son,  and  accidental  only  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ;  that  he  was 
the  first  by  nature,  the  second  by  appointment ;  and  that,  in  con- 
stant association  with  the  name  of  "  Son,"  as  given  to  him  alone, 
^nd  in  a  sense  which  shuts  out  all  creatures,  however  exalted,  are 
found  ideas  and  circumstances  of  full  and  absolute  Divinity. 

Under  the  designation  "  Son,"  Son  of  God,  he  is  introduced  in 
the  second  Psalm :  "  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my 
Son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."     From  apostolic  authority 
we  know,  that  the  "  Son,"  here  introduced  as  speaking,  is  Christ ; 
this  application  to  him  being  explicitly  made  at  least  twice  in  the 
New  Testament.     Now,  if  we  should  allow,  with  some,  that  "  ike 
day"  here  spoken  of  is  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  should 
interpret  his  being  "  begotten"  of  the  Father  of  the  act  itself  of 
raising  him  from  the  dead,  it  is  clear,  that  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  Christ  is  not,  in  this  passage,  laid  down  as  the  ground  of 
his  Sonship.     The  reference  is  clearly  made  to  another  transac- 
tion, namely,  his  resurrection.     So  far  this  passage,  thus  interpret- 
ed, furnishes  an  instance  in  which  the  Messiah  is  called  "  The 
Son  of  God,"  on  some  ground  entirely  independent  of  the  mode 
of  his  incarnation.     But  he  is  so  frequently  called  the  Son,  where 
there  is  no  reference  even  to  his  resurrection,  that  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  ground  of  that  relation  ;  and,  indeed,  the  point 
is  sufficiently  settled  by  St.  Paul,  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
tells  us,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  declaration  of  his 
Sonship,  not  the  ground  of  it — "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead."     We  perceive, 
too,  from  the  psalm,  that  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer  is  filled 
with  ideas  of  his  Divinity,  of  his  claims,  and  of  his  works  as  God. 
This  Son  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  called  to  "  kiss,  lest  he  be 
angry  and  they  perish  from  the  way  ;"  and  every  one  is  pronounced 
blessed  who  "  putteth  his  trust  in  him  ;"  a  declaration  of  unequi- 
vocal Divinity,  because  found  in  a  book  which  pronounces  every 
man  cursed  "  who  trusteth  in  man,  and  mokethjlesh  his  arm." 
"  It  is  obvious,  at  first  view,  that  the  high  titles  and  honours, 
Vol,   II.  5 
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ascribed  in  this  psalm  to  the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief 
subject  of  it,  far  transcend  any  thing  that  is  ascribed  in  Scripture 
to  any  mere  creature  :  but  if  the  psalm  be  inquired  into  more  nar- 
rowly, and  compared  with  parallel  prophecies  ;  if  it  be  duly  con- 
sidered, that  not  only  is  the  extraordinary  person  here  spoken  of 
called  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  title  is  so  ascribed  to  him  as  to 
imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  a  manner  that  is  absolutely  singu- 
lar, and  peculiar  to  himself,  seeing  he  is  said  to  be  begotten  of 
God,  (verse  12,)  and  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Son; 
(verse  12  ;)  that  the  danger  of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  spoken 
of  in  so  very  different  a  manner  from  what  the  Scripture  uses  in 
speaking  of  the  anger  of  any  mere  creature  ;  '  Kiss  the  Son,  lest 
he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kin- 
dled but  a  little  ;'  that  when  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are 
commanded  to  serve  God  with  fear,  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
commanded  to  kiss  the  Son,  which,  in  those  times  and  places,  was 
frequently  an  expression  of  adoration  ;  and  particularly  that  where- 
as other  Scriptures  contain  awful  and  just  threatenings  against 
those  who  trust  in  any  mere  man,  the  Psalmist  expressly  calls  them 
blessed  who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spoken  of:  all  these  things, 
taken  together  and  compared  with  the  other  prophecies,  make  up 
a  character  of  Divinity  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said  that 
God  would  set  this  his  Son  as  his  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
(verse  6,)  these  and  various  other  expressions  in  this  psalm  con- 
tain characters  of  the  subordination  which  was  to  be  appropriated 
to  that  Divine  Person  who  was  to  be  incarnate." (9) 

Neither  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  nor  yet  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  his  being 
called  the  Son  of  God  in  this  psalm.  Not  the  first,  for  there  is  no 
allusion  to  it;  not  the  second,  for  he  was  declared  from  heaven 
to  be  the  "  beloved  Son"  of  the  Father,  at  his  very  entrance  upon 
his  ministry,  and,  consequently,  before  the  resurrection  ;  and  also, 
because  the  very  apostle  who  applies  the  prediction  to  the  resur- 
rection  of  Christ,  explicitly  states,  that  even  that  was  a  declaration 
of  an  antecedent  Sonship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul  institutes  an  argu- 
ment, upon  this  very  passage  in  the  second  Psalm,  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels.  "  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee  ?"  "  The  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  expression 
-  begotten,'  importing  that  the  person  addressed  is  the  Son  of  God. 
f9)  Maclavrin's  Essay  on  (Tie  Prophecies. 
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not  by  creation,  but  by  generation.  Christ's  pre-eminence  over 
the  angels  is  here  stated  to  consist  in  this,  that  whereas  they  were 
created,  he  is  begotten;  and  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  fallacious, 
unless  this  expression  intimates  a  proper  and  peculiar  filiation." (1) 
"  He  hath  obtained,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "a  more  excellent  name 
than  the  angels,  namely,  to  be  called  and  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  not 
by  grace  and  adoption ;  but  by  nature  and  communication  of 
essence."  This  argument,  from  Christ's  superiority  to  all  creatures, 
even  the  most  exalted,  shows  the  sentiment  of  St.  Paul  as  to  Divinity 
being  implied  in  the  title  Son,  given  to  the  Messiah  in  the  second 
Psalm.  In  this  several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commentators  agree 
.with  him ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Jews  derived  their  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

Though  the  above  argument  stands  independent  of  the  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  given  to  the  clause  "  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee,"  the  following  passage  from  Witsius,  in  some  parts 
of  its  argument,  has  great  weight : 

"  But  we  cannot  so  easily  concede  to  our  adversaries,  that,  by 
the  generation  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  second  Psalm,  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  is  intended,  and  that  by  this  day,  we  are  to 
understand  the  day  on  which  God,  having  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  appointed  him  the  king  of  his  church.  For,  1.  To  beget 
signifies  no  where  in  the  sacred  volume  to  rescue  from  death  ; 
and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  coin  new  significations  of  words. 

2.  Though,  possibly,  it  were  used  in  that  metaphorical  acceptation, 
(which,  however,  is  not  yet  proved,)  it  cannot  be  understood  in 
this  passage  in  any  other  than  its  proper  sense.  It  is  here  ad- 
duced as  a  reason  for  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God.  Now 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  figuratively,  but  properly ;  for  the 
Father  is  called  his  proper  Father,  and  he  himself  is  denominated 
the  proper  Son  of  the  Father,  by  which  designation  he  is  distin- 
guished from  those  who  are  his  sons  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 

3.  These  words  are  spoken  to  Christ  with  a  certain  emphasis,  with 
which  they  would  not  have  been  addressed  to  any  of  the  angels, 
much  less  to  any  of  mankind  ;  but  if  they  meant  nothing  more 
than  the  raising  of  him  from  the  dead,  they  would  attribute  nothing 
to  Christ  which  he  doth  not  possess  in  common  with  many  others, 
who,  in  like  manner,  are  raised  up  by  the  power  of  God,  to  glory 
and  an  everlasting  kingdom.     4.  Christ  raised  himself  from  the 

{!)  Holden's  Testimonies. — "  Non  dicit  Deus  adoptavi,  sed  generavi  te :  quod 
communicationem  ejusdem  essentiBe  et  naturae  divinaesignificat,  modo  tamenprorsus 
fneffabile-. — MinharU «, " 
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dead,  too,  by  his  own  power  ;  from  which  it  would  follow,  accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  that  he  begat  himself,  and  that  he  is  his 
own  son.  5.  It  is  not  true,  in  fine,  that  Christ  was  not  begotten  of 
the  Father,  nor  called  his  Son  till  that  very  day  on  which  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead  ;  for,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  Gos- 
pel history,  he  often,  when  yet  alive,  professed  himself  the  Son  of 
God,  and  was  often  acknowledged  as  such.  6.  To-day  refers  to 
time,  when  human  concerns  are  in  question  ;  but  this  expression, 
when, applied  to  divine  things,  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Godhead.  And,  if  any  word  may  be  transfer- 
red from  time  to  denote  eternity,  which  is  the  complete  and  perfect 
possession,  at  once,  of  an  interminable  life,  what  can  be  better 
adapted  to  express  its  unsuccessive  duration  than  the  term  to-day  ? 
Nor  can  our  adversaries  derive  any  support  to  their  cause  from  the 
words  of  Paul,  (Acts  xiii,  32,  33,)  '  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad 
tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God 
hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us,  their  children,  in  that  hehulh  raisedup 
Jesus,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  For,  1.  Paul  doth  not  here  prove 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  from  this  expression  in 
the  second  Psalm,  (which,  though  it  describes  him  who  is  raised 
again,  doth  not  prove  his  resurrection,)  but  from  Isaiah  iv,  3,  and 
Psalm  xvi,  10  ;  while  he  adds,  (verses  34  and  35,)  'And  as  con- 
cerning that  he  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,'  &c.  2.  The  words 
•raised  up  Jesus,'  do  not  even  relate  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  him  as  a  Saviour.  This 
raising  of  him  up  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the  raising  of  him 
again  from  the  dead,  which  is  subsequently  spoken  of,  verse  34. 
The  meaning  is,  that  God  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers, 
when  he  exhibited  Christ  to  mankind  in  the  flesh.  But  what  was 
that  promise  ?  This  appears  from  the  second  Psalm,  where  God 
promises  to  the  church,  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  anoint,  as  king 
over  her,  his  own  Son,  begotten  of  himself  to-day  ;  that  is,  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  for  with  God  there  is  a  perpetual  to-day. 
Grotius,  whose  name  is  not  offensive  to  our  opposers,  has  remark- 
ed, that  Luke  makes  use  of  the  same  work  to  signify  exhibiting, 
in  Acts  ii,  30  ;  iii,  26.  To  these  we  add  another  instance  from 
chap,  vii,  37  :  <  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto 
you.'  3.  Were  we  to  admit,  that  the  words  of  the  psalm  are  applied 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  seemed  proper  to  Calvin,  Ca- 
meron, and  several  other  Protestant  divines,  the  sense  will  only  be 
this,  that,  by  his  being  thus  raised  up  again,  it  was  declared  and 
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demonstrated,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  Father,  begotten  of 
him  from  everlasting.  The  Jewish  Council  condemned  him  for 
blasphemy,  because  he  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  But, 
by  raising  him  again  from  the  grave,  after  he  had  been  put  to  death 
as  a  blasphemer,  God  acquitted  him  from  that  charge,  and  publicly 
recognised  him  as  his  Only-begotten  Son.  Thus  he  was  declared, 
exhibited,  and  distinguished  as  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  expressly 
and  particularly, -to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  original 
word  here  employed  by  the  apostles  is  remarkably  expressive ; 
and,  as  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  has  learnedly  observed,  it  signifies  that 
Christ  was  placed  betwixt  such  bounds,  and  so  separated  and  dis- 
criminated from  others,  that  he  neither  should  nor  can  be  judged 
to  be  any  one  else  than  the  Son  of  God.  The  expression  '  with 
power,'  may  be  johied  with,  '  declared  ;'  and  then  the  meaning  will 
be  that  he  was  shown  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  a  powerful  argu- 
ment. Or  it  may  be  connected  with  the  '  Son  of  God  ;'  and  then 
it  will  intimate  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God  in  the  most  ample  and 
exalted  sense  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible  ;  so  that  this  name, 
when  ascribed  to  him,  is  'a  more  excellent  name'  than  any  that  is 
given  to  the  noblest  of  creatures." (2) 

Solomon,  in  Proverbs  viii,  22,  introduces  not  the  personified, 
but  the  personal  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Son, 
and  in  that  relation  ascribes  to  him  Divine  attributes.  This  was 
another  source  of  the  notion  which  obtained  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  that  there  was  a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

*'  Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginniiig  of  his  way, 
Before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  anointed  from  everlasting. 
From  the  beginning,  before  the  world  was. 
When  there  were  no  depths  I  was  born,"  &c.  (3) 

Here,  "  from  considering  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  the  transition 
is  easy  to  the  undefiled  source  of  it.  Abstract  wisdom  now  disap- 
pears, and  the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to  the  delineation  of  a  Di- 
vine Being,  who  is  portrayed  in  colours  of  such  splendour  and 
majesty,  as  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son 
of  God. "(4)  "  Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his 
way."     "  The  Father  possessed  the  Son,  had,  or,  as  it  were,  ac- 

(2)  WiTSius's  Dissertations  on  the  Creed. 

(3)  Holden's  Translation  of  Proverbs.     In  the  Notes  to  chapter  viii,  the  applica- 
tion of  this  description  of  Wisdom  to  Christ  is  ably  and  learnedly  defended. 

(4)  Holden's  Translation  of  Proverbs. 
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quired,  him  by  an  eternal  generation.  To  say  of  the  attribute 
wisdom,  that  God  possessed  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  cre- 
ation is  trifling ;  certainly  it  is  too  futile  an  observation  to  fall  from 
any  sensible  writer;  how,  then,  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  wise 
Monarch  of  Israel  ?"( 5)  "I  was  anointed  from  everlasting." 
"  Can  it,  with  propriety,  be  said  of  an  attribute,  that  it  was  anointed, 
invested  with  power  and  authority  from  everlasting  ?  In  what 
way,  literal  or  figurative,  can  the  expression  be  predicated  of  a 
quality  ?  But  it  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  Divine  Logos,  who  was 
anointed  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  who  was  invested  with 
power  and  dignity  from  everlasting ;  and  who,  from  all  eternity, 
derived  his  existence  and  essence  from  the  Father ;  for  in  him 
*  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.'" (6) 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  application  of  Solomon's  description 
of  wisdom  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  ancient 
Jewish  writers,  (Philo  among  the  number,)  as  Aliix  has  shown, (7) 
speak  of  the  generation  of  Wisdom,  and  by  that  term  mean  "  the 
Word,"  a  personal  appellation  so  familiar  to  them.  *  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  out  of  the  common  course  of  the  thinking  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  in  these  passages  of  Solomon,  when  applied  to  the  per- 
sonal wisdom ;  since  he,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  like  them,  have 
been  well  enough  acquainted  with  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  knew  Jehovah,  their  lawgiver  and  king,  under  the 
title  of  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,*'  as  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and 
the  Revealer  of  his  will,  in  a  word,  as  Divine,  and  yet  distinct 
from  the  Father.  The  relation  in  the  Godhead  of  Father  and 
Son  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  Jews  an  unrevealed  mystery,  and 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  ideas  of  Divinity  which  they,  in  the 
days  of  Christ,  connected  with  the  appellation  Son  of  God. 

This  relation  is  most  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  prophecy 
of  Micah,  chap,  v,  2,  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall 
he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting  ;"  or  as  it  is  in  the 
margin,  "  from  the  days  of  eternity,"  (8)  Here  the  person  spoken 
of  is  said  to  have  had  a  twofold  birth,  or  "  going  forth." (9)    By  a 

(5)  Holden's  Translation  of  Proverbs.  (6)  Ibid. 

(7)  Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

(8)  So  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgate,  and  the  critics  generally.  "  Antiquissima  erit 
origine,  ab  aeternis  temporibus." — Dathe.  "  Imo  a  diebus  Deternitatis,  i.  e.  priusquam 
natus  fuerit,  jam  ab  xterno  extitit." — Rosenmui.i  er. 

(9)  The  word  Nx\  to  come  forth,  is  used  in  reference  to  birth  frequently,  as  Gen. 
xvii,  6;  2  Kings  xx,  18;  and  so  the  Pharisees  understood  it,  when  referring  to  this 
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natural  birth  he  came  forth  from  Bethlehem  of  Judah  ;  by  another 
and  a  higher,  he  was  from  the  days  of  eternity.  One  is  opposed 
to  the  other  ;  but  the  last  is  carried  into  eternity  itself  by  words 
which  most  clearly  intimate  an  existence  prior  to  the  birth  in  Beth- 
lehem, and  that  an  eternal  one  :  while  the  term  used,  and  transla- 
ted his  "goings  forth,"  conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  as  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  The  passage  carefully 
distinguishes  his  human  nature  from  his  eternal  generation.  The 
Prophet  describes  him  who  was  to  'come  out  of  Bethlehem'  by  ano- 
ther more  eminent  coming  or  going  forth,  even  from  all  eternity. 
This  is  so  signal  a  description  of  the  Divine  generation,  before  all 
time,  or  of  that  going  forth  from  everlasting  of  Christ,  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  ;  '  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  be- 
fore the  worlds  ;'  who  was  afterwards  in  time  made  man,  and  born 
into  the  world  in  Bethlehem,  that  the  prophecy  evidently  belongs 
to  him,  and  could  never  be  verified  of  any  other."(l) 

This  text,  indeed,  so  decidedly  indicates  that  peculiar  notion  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  is  marked  by  the  term  and  the  re- 
lation of  Son,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Socinians  should  resort 
to  the  utmost  violence  of  criticism  to  escape  its  powerful  evidence. 
Dr.  Priestley,  therefore,  says,  "that  it  may  be  understood  con- 
cerning the  promises  of  God,  in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  was 
signified  to  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But 
nothing  can  be  more  forced  or  unsupported.  The  word  here 
employed  never  signifies  the  work  of  God  in  predicting  future 
events  :  but  is  often  used  to  express  natural  birth  and  origin.  So 
it  is  unquestionably  used  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense,  much  less  in  a  unique 
sense,  in  that  which  follows,  and  especially  when  a  clear  antithcwsis 
is  marked  and  intended.  He  was  to  be  born  in  time ;  but  was 
not,  on  that  account,  merely  a  man ;  he  was  "  from  the  days  of 
eternity."  By  his  natural  birth,  or  "going  forth,"  he  was  from 
Bethlehem ;  but  his  "  goings  forth,"  his  production,  his  heavenly 
birth  or  generation,  was  from  eeerlasting ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  word 
means,  though,  like  our  own  word  "  ever,"  it  is  sometimes  accom- 
modated to  temporal  duration.     Its  proper  sense  is  that  of  eternity, 

passage,  in  answer  to  Herod's  inquiry,  where  Christ  should  be  '^born.'"  The  plural 
form,  his  "goings  forth"  from  eternity,  denotes  eminency.  To  signify  the  perfection 
and  excellency  of  that  generation,  the  word  for  birth  is  expressed  plurally  ;  for  it  is  a 
common  Hebraism  to  denote  the  eminency  or  continuation  of  a  thing  or  action  by  the 
plural  number.  God  shall  judge  the  world  "  in  righteousnesses  and  equity ;"  or  most 
righteously  and  equitably,  Psalm  xcviii,  9.  "  The  angers  of  the  Lord,"  Lara,  iv,  16,  &c. 
a)Dr.  PofcocK. 
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and  it  is  used  in  passages  which  speak  of  the  infinite  duration  of 
God  himself. 

Others  refer  "  his  goings  .forth  from  everlasting"  to  the  purpose 
of  God  that  he  should  come  into  the  world  ;  but  this  is  too  absurd 
to  need  refutation  :  no  such  strange  form  of  speech  as  this  would 
be,  if  taken  in  this  sense,  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  would  be 
mere  trifling  so  solemnly  to  affirm  that  of  Messiah,  which  is  just 
as  true  of  any  other  person  born  into  the  world.  This  passage 
must,  then,  stand  as  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  church,  both  in  the  Divinity  and  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Messiah  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hales  well  observes,  (2)  "  This  prophecy 
of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  single  prophecy  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  most  comprehensive  respecting  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Messiah  and  his  successive  manifestation 
to  the  world.  It  crowns  the  whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive 
of  the  several  limhations  of  the  Blessed  Seed  of  the  woman,  to  the 
line  of  Shem,  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  here  terminating 
in  his  birth  at  Bethlehem,  '  the  city  of  David.'  It  carefully  distin- 
guishes his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretels 
the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season,  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  throughout 
the  earth  in  '  the  regeneration.'  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of 
the  New  Testament,  wliich  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethle- 
hem, the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's  Gospels  ;  his  eternal  gene- 
ration, as  the  Oracle,  or  Wisdom,  in  the  sublime  introduction 
of  John's  Gospel ;  his  prophetic  character  and  second  coming 
illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles;  ending  with  a 
prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  latter,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Rev.  xxii,  20." 

The  same  relation  of  Son,  in  the  full  view  of  supreme  Divinity, 
and  where  no  reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  office  and  future 
work  of  Messiah,  is  found  in  Proverbs^  xxx,  4.  "  Who  hath 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  or  descended  ?  Who  hath  gathered  the 
wind  in  his  fists  ?  Who  hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ? 
Who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  What  is  his  name, 
and  what  is  his  Son's  naine,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?"  Here  the  Deity 
is  contemplated,  not  in  his  redeeming  acts,  in  any  respect  or  de- 
gree ;  not  as  providing  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost  race,  or  that  of 
the  Jewish  people,  by  the  gift  of  his  Son  :  he  is  placed  before  the 
(2)  Hale's  Analysis. 
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reverend  gaze  of  the  prophet  in  his  acts  of  creative  and  conserving 
power  only,  managing  at  will  and  ruling  the  operations  of  nature  ; 
and  yet,  even  in  these  peculiar  offices  of  Divinity  alone,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  having  a  Son,  whose  "  name,''''  that  is,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  whose  nature,  is  as  deep,  mysterious,  and  unuttera- 
ble as  his  own.  "What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name, 
canst  thou  tell?" (3) 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner furnished  the  Jews  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the 
Divine  nature  ;  and  their  familiarity  with  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
from  the  frequent  appUcation  of  the  terms  "  Son,"  "  Son  of  God," 
"  first  and  only-begotten  Son,"  "  Offspring  of  God,"  to  the  Logos, 
by  Philo  ;  and  that  in  passages  where  he  must,  in  all  fair  inter- 
pretation, be  understood  as  speaking  of  a  personal,  and  not  of  a 
personified  Logos.  The  same  terms  are  also  found  in  other  Jew- 
ish writers  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  phrase  "  Son  of  God"  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  ancient 
Jews,  and  to  them  conveyed  a  very  definite  idea  :  and  it  is  no  an- 
swer to  this  to  say,  that  it  was  a  common  appellative  of  Messiah 
among  their  ancient  writers.  The  question  is,  how  came  "  Son 
of  God"  to  be  an  appellative  of  Messiah  ?  "  Messiah"  is  an  offi- 
cial title  ;  "  Son,"  a  personal  one.  It  is  granted  that  the  Messiah 
is  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  is  denied  that,  therefore,  the  term  Son 
of  God  ceases  to  be  a  personal  description,  and  that  it  imports  the 
same  with  Messiah.  David  was  the  "  Son  of  Jesse"  and  the 
*'  King  of  Israel ;"  he,  therefore,  who  was  king  of  Israel  was  the  son 
of  Jesse  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  personal,  the  former  only  the  official 
description  ;  and  it  cannot  be  argued  that  "  Son  of  Jesse"  con- 
veys no  idea  distinct  from  "  King  of  Israel."  On  the  contrary,  it 
marks  his  origin  and  his  family  ;  for,  before  he  was  king  of  Israel, 
he  was  the  son  of  Jesse.  In  hke  manner,  "  Son  of  God"  marks 
the  natural  relation  of  Messiah  to  God  ;  and  the  term  Messiah, 

(3)  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  this  text,  evidently  feels  the  difficulty  of  dispo- 
sing of  it  on  the  theory  that  the  term  Son  is  not  a  Divine  title,  and  enters  a  sort  of 
caveat  against  resorting  to  doubtful  texts,  as  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  But, 
for  all  purposes  for  which  this  text  has  ever  been  adduced,  it  is  not  a  doubtful  one  ; 
for  it  expresses,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  God  has  a  Son,  and  makes  no  reference 
to  the  incarnation  at  all ;  so  that  the  words  are  not  spoken  in  anticipation  of  that 
event.  Those  who  deny  the  Divine  Sonship  can  never,  therefore,  explain  that  text. 
What  follows  in  the  note  referred  to  is  more  objectionable  :  it  hints  at  the  obscurity 
of  the  writer  as  weakening  his  authority.  Who  he  was,  or  what  he  was,  we  indeed 
know  not ;  but  his  words  stand  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  .  a  book,  the  inspiration  of 
which  both  our  Lord  and  bis  apostles  have  verified,  and  that  hi  enough  :  ^\e  need  no 
other  attestation. 

Vol.  n.  C 
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his  official  relation  to  men.  The  personal  title  cannot  otherwise 
be  explained  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Jews 
as  one  of  the  titles  of  Messiah,  yet  still  used  personally,  and  not 
officially,  and,  also,  without  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  con- 
ception at  ali,  as  before  proved,  it  follows,  that  it  expresses  a  na- 
tural relation  to  God,  subsisting  not  in  the  human,  but  in  the  higher 
nature  of  Messiah  ;  and,  this  higher  nature  being  proved  to  be 
Divine,  it  follows,  that  the  term  Son  of  God,  as  applied  to  Jesus, 
is,  therefore,  a  title  of  absolute  Divinity,  importing  his  participa- 
tion in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  God.  The  same  ideas  of 
Divine  Sonship  are  suggested  by  almost  every  passage  in  which 
the  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

"  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  went  up  straightway  out  of  the 
water,  and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw 
the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ; 
and  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased."     The  circumstances  of  this  testimony  are  of 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  kind,  and  there  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  but  they  were  designed  authoritatively  to  invest  our  Lord 
with  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  in  the  full  sense  which  it  bears  in 
those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messias  had  been  introduced  under 
that  appellation,  rendered  still  more  strong  and  emphatic  by  adding 
the  epithet  "beloved,"  and  the  declaration,  that  in  him  the  "Fa- 
ther was  well  pleased."     That  the  name  "  Son  of  God"  is  not  here 
given  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  resurrection  need  not  be 
stated ;  that  it  was  not  given  to  him,  along  with  a  declaration  of 
the  Father's  pleasure  in  him,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  fulfilled  the  office  of  Messiah,  is  also  obvious,  for  he  was  but 
just  then  entering  upon  his  office  and  commencing  his  ministry  ; 
and  ii',  therefore,  it  can  be  proved,  that  it  was  not  given  to  him 
with  reference  to  his  miraculous  conception,  it  must  follow  that  it 
was  given  on  grounds  independent  of  his  office,  and  independent  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  birth;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  in  a 
higher  nature  than  his  human,  and  for  a  higher  reason  than  an 
official  one,  the  '*  Son  of  God." 

Now  this  is,  I  think,  very  easily  and  conclusively  proved.  As 
soon  as  the  Baptist  John  had  heard  this  testimony,  and  seen  this 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  he  tells  us  that  he  "  bore 
record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God  :" — the  Messiah,  we  grant,  but 
not  the  Son  of  God  because  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  Son  of  God 
and  Messiah  also.  This  is  clear,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of 
(hat  day,  as  before  shown.     It  was  to  the  Jews  that  he  "bore 
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record"  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.     But  he  used  this  title  in 
the  sense  commonly  received  by  his  hearers.     Had  he  simply 
testified  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  this  would  not  to  them  in  general 
have  expressed  the  idea  which  all  attached  to  the  name  "  Son  of 
God,"  and  which  they  took  to  involve  a  Divine  character  and  claim. 
But  in  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  title  among  the  Jews,  John  the 
Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  him,  and  by  that  shows  in  what  sense 
he  himself  understood  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  Sonship  of  Jesus. 
So,  in  his  closing  testimony  to  Christ,  recorded  in  John  iii,  he 
makes  an  evident  allusion  to  what  took  place  at  the  baptism  of 
our  Lord,  and  says,  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given 
all  things  into  his  hand."     Here  the  love  of  the  Father,  as  declared 
at  his  baptism,  is  represented  as  love  to  him  as  the  Son,  and  all 
things  being  given  into  his  hands,  as  the  consequence  of  his  being 
his  beloved  Son.     "  All  things,"  unquestionably,  imply  all  offices, 
all  power  and  authority  ;  all  that  is  included  in  the  offices  of  King, 
Messias,  Mediator ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  not  that  he  is  Son,  and  be- 
loved as  a  Son,  because  of  his  being  invested  with  these  offices,  but 
that  he  is  invested  with  them,  because  he  was  the  well-beloved  Son ; 
a  circumstance  which  fully  demonstrates  that  "  Son  of  God"  is  not 
an  official  title,  and  that  it  is  not  of  the  same  import  as  Messiah. 
To  the  transaction  at  his  baptism  our  Lord  himself  adverts  in  John 
v,  37.     "  And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath 
borne  witness  of  me."     For,  as  he  had  just  mentioned  the  witness 
arising  from  his  miraculous  works,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  intro- 
duces the  witness  of  the  Father  himself  as  distinct  from  the  works, 
a  personal  testimony  from  the  Father  alone  can  be  intended,  and 
that  personal  testimony  was  given  at  his  baptism.     Now,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  Father,  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  he  was  his  beloved 
Son  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  introduces  the  Father's 
testimony  to  his  Sonship  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  with  the  Jews  was  respecting  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.     The  Jews  denied  that  God  was  his  Father  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  had  declared  him  to  be  so,  and  "  they  sought  the  more  to 
kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  Sabbath  ;  but  said 
also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God.^^ 
In  this  case,  what  wa!s  the  conduct  of  our  Lord  ?     He  re-affirms 
his  Sonship  even  in  this  very  objectionable  sense  ;  asserts  that 
"the  Son  doeth  all  things  soever  that  the  Father  doeth,"  (verse 
19  ;)  that  "  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  so  the  Son  quickeneth 
whomsoever  he  will,"  (verse  21  ;)  that  "all  judgment  has  been 
committed  to  the   Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son, 
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even  as  they  honour  the  Father,"  (verse  23 ;)  that  "  as  the 
Father  hath  Ufe  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself,"  (verse  26 ;)  and  then  confirms  all  these  high 
claims  of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  adducing  the  Father's  own 
witness  at  his  baptism.  "And  the  Father  himself  hath  borne  wit- 
ness of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 
his  shape ;  and  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you,  for  whom 
he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not." (4)  With  respect  to  this  testi- 
mony, two  critical  remarks  have  been  made,  which,  though  not 
essential  to  the  argument,  farther  corroborate  the  views  just  taken. 
The  one  is,  that  in  all  the  three  evangelists  who  record  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Father  to  Christ  at  his  baptism,  the  article  is  prefixed 
both  to  the  substantive  and  the  adjective.  Matt,  iii,  17,  OurogstfTiv 
io  uiog  f/,s  6  aya'!tr\Tog,  the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expression  that 
could  be  employed,  as  if  to  separate  Jesus  fi^om  every  other  who, 
at  any  time,  had  received  the  apellation  of  the  Son  of  God  :  This 
is  that  Son  of  mine  who  is  the  beloved.  In  the  second  clause,  "in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  the  verb  in  all  the  three  evangelists  is 
in  the  first  aorist,  sv  u  su^ox^tfa.  Now,  although  we  often  render 
the  Greek  aorist  by  the  English  present,  yet  this  can  be  done  with 
propriety  only  when  the  proposition  is  equally  true,  whether  it  be 
stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future  time.  And  thus 
the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not  only  to  consider 
the  name  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Jesus,  but 
also  to  refer  the  expression  used  at  his  baptism  to  that  intercourse 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  before  this 
name  was  announced  to  men.  (5) 

(4)  Though  the  argument  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  it,  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
refer  to  Campbell's  translation  of  these  verses,  as  placing  some  of  the  clauses  in  this 
passage  in  a  clearer  light.  "  Now  the  Father,  who  sent  me,  hath  himself  attested 
me.  Did  ye  never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  ?  Or,  have  ye  forgotten  his  de- 
claration, that '  ye  believe  not  him  whom  he  hath  commissioned.'  "  On  this  transla- 
tion, Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  "The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  two  clauses,  which 
are  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  as  declarations,  are,  in  this  version,  translated  as 
questions.  The  difference  in  the  original  is  only  in  the  pointing.  That  they  ought 
to  be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger  evidence  than  that  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  whole  passage.  Our  Lord  here  refers  to  the  testimony  given  at 
his  baptism ;  and  when  you  read  the  two  clauses  as  questions,  all  the  chief  circum- 
stances attending  that  memorable  testimony  are  exactly  pointed  out.  '  Have  ye 
never  heard  his  voice,  (piDvn  cktuv  npavuiv ;  nor  seen  his  form  ?'  the  au^ariKov  eiSo;,  in 
.which,  St.  Luke  says,  the  Holy  Ghost  descended.  'And  have  ye  not  his  declaration 
Abiding  in  you  ?'  rov  Xoyov,  the  words  which  were  spoken  at  that  time." 

(5)  "  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  that  is,  have  always 
been  well  pleased,  am  at  present  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  to  be  well  pleased." 

— <tMACKNIGHT. 
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The  epithet  "  only-begotten,"  which  several  times  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  affords  farther  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
in  his  divine  nature.  One  of  these  instances  only  need  be  se- 
lected. "The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  ;/,race  and  truth."  If  the  epithet  Only-begotten 
referred  to  Christ's  miraculous  conception,  then  the  glory  "  as  of 
the  Only-begotten"  must  be  a  glory  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
only,  for  that  alone  was  capable  of  being  thus  conceived.  This 
is,  however,  clearly  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which 
does  not  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  nature,  "the  flesh,"  which 
"  THE  Word"  assumed,  but  of  the  glory  of  the  Word  himself, 
who  is  here  said  to  be  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  glory  of  his  Divine  nature  which  is  here  intended.  (6) 
Such,  too,  was  the  sense  in  which  the  primitive  church  and  the 
immediate  followers  of  the  apostles  understood  the  title  f^ovoysvui^, 
only-begotten,  or  only  Son,  as  Bishop  Bull  has  shown  at  length,  (7) 
and  "  to  him  and  others,"  says  Dr.  Waterland,  "  I  may  refer  for 
proof  that  the  title,  Son  of  God,  or  Only-begotten  Son,  in  Scrip- 
ture, cannot  be  reasonably  understood  either  of  our  Lord's  mira- 
culous conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  his  Messiahship,  or 
of  his  being  the  First-begotten  from  the  dead,  or  of  his  receiving 
all  power,  and  his  being  appointed  heir  of  all  things.  None  of 
these  circumstances,  singly  considered,  nor  altogether,  will  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  title.  Only  Son,  or  Only-begotten ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  look  higher  up  to  the  pre-existent  and  Di- 
vine nature  of  the  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning  icith  God,  and 
was  himself  very  God,  before  the  creation,  and  from  all  eternity. 
Angels  and  men  have  been  called  Sons  of  God,  in  an  improper 
and  metaphorical  sense,  but  they  have  never  been  styled  '  Onhj- 
begotten,^  nor,  indeed,  *  Sons,^  in  any  such  distinguishing  and 
emphatic  manner  as  Christ  is.  They  are  sons  by  adoption,  or 
faint  resemblance  ;  he  is  truly,  properly,  and  eminently.  Son  of 
God,  and,  therefore,  God,  as  every  son  of  man  is,  therefore,  truly 
man."  The  note  in  the  Socinian  Version  tells  us,  "that  this  ex- 
pression does  not  refer  to  any  peculiar  mode  of  derivation  or  exist- 

(6)  "  The  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten,"  &c.  "  The  particle  o>s,  as,  is  not  here 
a  note  of  similitude,  but  of  confirmation,  that  this  Son  was  the  Only-begotten  of  the 
Father." — Whitby.  "  This  particle  sometimes  answers  to  the  Hebrew  acli,  and  sig- 
nifies certe,  truly." — Ibid.  So  Schleusner,  in  voc.  15,  revera,  vere.  The  clause  may, 
therefore,  be  properly  rendered  "  The  glory  indeed,  or  truly,  of  the  Only-begotten 
of  the  Father." 

(7)  Judicium  Eccles. 
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ence ;  but  is  used  to  express  merely  a  higher  degree  of  affection, 
and  is  applied  to  Isaac,  though  Abraham  had  other  sons."    Isaac 
is,  however,  so  called,  because  he  was  the  only  child  which  Abra- 
ham had  by  his  wife  Sarah,  and  this  instance  is,  therefore,  against 
them.     The  other  passages  in  this  Gospel,  and  in  St.  John's  First 
Epistle,  in  which  the  term  is  used,  give  no  countenance  to  this 
interpretation,  and  in  the  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  it  occurs,  it  unquestionably  means  an  *'  only  son  or 
child."     Luke  vii,  1 2,  *'  Behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried 
out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,"    Luke  viii,  42,  "  For  he  had  one 
only  daughter."     Luke  ix,  38,  "  Master,  look  upon  my  son,  for 
he  is  my  only  child."     Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no 
passage  in  which  the  epithet  Only-begotten  occurs,  which  indicates, 
by  any  other  phrase  or  circumstance,  that  it  has  the  force  of  well- 
beloved;  whilst  there  are  several,  which,  from  the  circumstances, 
oblige  us  to  interpret  it  Uterally  as  expressive  of  a  peculiar  rela- 
tionship of  the  child  to  the  parent,  an  only,  an  only-begotten 
child.     This  is,  then,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of  Christ,  and 
it  must  respect  either  his  Divine  or  human  nature.     Those  who 
refer  it  to  his  human  nature,  consider  it  as  founded  upon  his  mi- 
raculous conception.     It  is,  however,  clear  that  that  could  not 
constitute   him  a  Son,  except  as  it  consisted  in  the   immediate 
formation  of  the  manhood  of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  God  ;  but, 
in  this  respect,  he  was  not  the  "  Only -begotten,^'  not  the  "  only 
«Son,"  because  Adam  was  thus  also  immediately  produced,  and  for 
this  very  reason  is  called  by  St.  Luke,  "  the  Son  of  God."     See- 
ing, then,  that  i^ovoysw^g,  Only-begotten,  does  not  any  where  import 
the  affection  of  a  parent,  but  the  peculiar  relation  of  an  only  son  ; 
and  that  this  peculiarity  does  not  apply  to  the  production  of  the 
mere  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  the  first  man  being  in  this  sense, 
and  for  this  very  reason,   "  a  Son  of  God,"  thereby  excluding 
Christ,  considered  as  a  man,  from  the  relation  of  only  Son,  the 
epithet  can  only  be  applied  to  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  in 
which,  alone,  he  is  at  once  naturally  and  exclusively  "  the  Son  of 
THE  LIVING  God." 

All  those  passages,  too,  which  declare  that  "all  things  were 
made  by  the  Son,''''  and  that  God  "  Sent  his  Son"  into  the  world, 
may  be  considered  as  declarations  of  a  Divine  Sonship,  because 
they  imply  that  the  Crfator  was,  at  the  very  period  of  creation, 
a  Son,  and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  when  and  consequently 
before,  he  was  sent  into  the  world  ;  and  thus  both  will  prove,  that 
fhat  relation  is  independent  either  of  his  official  appointment  as 
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Messiah,  or  of  his  incarnation.  The  only  plausible  objection  to 
this  is,  that  when  a  person  is  designated  by  a  particular  title,  he  is 
often  said  to  perform  actions  under  that  title,  though  the  designa- 
tion may  have  been  given  to  him  subsequently.  Certain  acts  may 
be  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  King,  though,  in  fact,  he  perform- 
ed them  before  his  advancement  to  the  throne  ;  and  we  ascribe  the 
"Principia"  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  that  work  was  written 
before  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  manner, 
we  are  told,  by  those  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  whilst  they 
deny  his  Divine  Sonship,  that,  as  Son  of  God  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon appellations  of  Christ  among  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  ascribe  creation,  and  other  Divine  acts  performed  before 
the  incarnation,  to  the  Son,  meaning  merely  that  they  were  done 
by  that  same  Divine  Person  who,  in  consequence  of  his  incarna- 
tion and  miraculous  conception,  became  the  Son  of  God,  and  was, 
by  his  disciples,  acknowledged  as  such. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  supposes  that  the  titles  "  the  Son," 
"  THE  Son  of  God,"  are  merely  human  titles,  and  that  they  are 
appUed  to  Christ,  when  considered  as  God,  and  in  his  pre-exist- 
ient  state,  only  in  consequence  of  that  interchange  of  appellations 
to  which  the  circumstance  of  tiie  union  of  two  natures.  Divine  and 
human,  in  one  person,  so  naturally  leads.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  the 
"  Lord  of  Glory"  was  "  crucified ;"  that  God  purchased  the 
church  "  with  his  own  blood ;"  that  "  the  Son  of  Man"  was 
"in  heaven'^  before  the  ascension.  So  also,  in  familiar  style,  we 
speak  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
OF  Mary.  An  interchange  of  appellations  is  acknowledged  ;  but, 
then  even  this  supposes  that  some  of  them  are  designations  of  his 
Divine,  whilst  others  describe  his  assumed  nature  ;  and  the  simple 
circumstance  of  such  an  interchange  will  no  more  prove  the  title 
Son  of  God  to  be  a  human  designation,  than  it  will  prove  Son  op 
Mary  to  be  a  Divine  one.  Farther,  if  such  an  interchange  of 
titles  be  thus  contended  for,  we  may  then  ask,  which  of  the  titles, 
in  strict  appropriation,  designate  the  human,  and  which  the  Divine 
nature  of  our  Lord  ?  If  "  Son  of  God"  be,  in  strictness,  a  human 
designation,  and  so  it  must  be,  if  it  relate  not  to  his  Divinity,  then 
we  may  say  that  our  Saviour,  as  God,  has  no  distinctive  name  at 
all  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  The  title  "  God"  does  not  distinguish 
him  from  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  Word  stands  in 
precisely  the  same  predicament  as  Son  ;  for  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  may  reduce  it  to  merely  an  official  appellative,  given 
because  of  his  being  the  medium  of  instructing  men  in  the  will  of 
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God  ;  and  it  may,  with  equal  force,  be  said  that  he  is  called  "  the 
Word"  in  his  pre-existent  state  only,  because  he,  in  time,  became 
the  Word,  in  like  manner  as,  in  time  also,  he  became  the  Son. 
The  other  names  of  Christ  are  all  official ;  and  as  in  the  Scrip- 
tures we  have  no  such  phrase  as  "  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity" 
and  other  theological  designations,  since  adopted,  to  express  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  denial  of  the  title  Son  as  a  designation  of 
Divinity  leads  to  this  remarkable  conclusion,  (remarkable  espe- 
cially, when  considered  as  coming  from  those  who  hold  the  Deity 
of  Christ,)  that  we  have  not  in  Scripture,  neither  in  the  Old  nor 
the  New  Testament,  a  single  appellation  which,  in  strictness  and 
truth  of  speech,  can  be  used  to  express  the  Divine  Person  of  him 
who  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  If,  then,  an  interchange 
of  Divine  and  human  designations  be  allowed,  the  title  "  Son  op 
God"  may  still  be  a  Divine  description  for  any  thing  which  such 
an  interchange  impUes  ;  if  it  is  not  a  designation  of  his  Divinity, 
we  are  left  without  a  name  for  our  Saviour  as  God,  and  considered 
as  existing  before  the  incarnation,  and  so  there  can  properly  be 
no  interchange  of  Divine  and  human  titles  at  all. 

But  the  notion,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  an  appellation  of  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord,  appUed  sometimes  to  him,  when  his 
Divine  character  and  acts  are  distinctly  considered,  by  a  custom- 
ary interchange  of  designations,  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is 
nothing  to  prove  it,  whilst  all  those  passages  which  connect  the 
title  '.'  Son,"  immediately,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  with  his  Di- 
vinity remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  on  this  theory,  and  are, 
therefore,  contrary  to  it.  Let  a  few  of  these  be  examined.  It  is 
evident,  that,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  he  claims  God  as  his  Father,  and 
that  with  no  reference  either  to  the  incarnation  or  resurrection,  or 
to  any  thing  besides  a  relation  in  the  Divine  nature.  So,  when  he 
had  said  to  the  Jews,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work  ;*' 
the  Jews  so  understood  him  to  claim  God  for  his  Father  as  to 
equal  himself  with  God — "  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  only  broken  the  Sabbath  ;  but  said  also  that  God 
was  his  Father,  -raTspa  i5iov,  his  own  proper  Father,  making 
himself  equal  with  God  ;"  and,  so  far  from  correcting  this  as  an 
error  in  his  hearers,  which  he  was  bound  to  do  by  every  moral 
consideration,  if  they  had  so  greatly  mistaken  him,  he  goes  on  to 
confirm  them  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  his  claims,  de- 
claring, that  "  what  things  so  ever  the  Father  doeth,  these  also 
doth  the  Son  likewise  ;  and  that  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."     In  all  this,  it  is 
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admitted  by  our  Lord,  that  whatever  he  is  and  has  is  from  the 
Father ;  which  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  very  name  and  relation 
of  Son  ;  but  if  this  communication  be  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as 
to  imply  an  equality  with  God,  a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfections, 
there  is  not  only  an  unwarrantable  presumption  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord,  but,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  uttered, 
there  is  an  equivocation  in  them  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of 
an  honest  man.  This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attending  to  a 
similar  passage  in  the  10th  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord  says, 
"  They  shall  never  perish  ;  my  Father  which  gave  them  me  is 
greater  than  I,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's 
hand.  I  and  my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones 
to  stone  him."  And  they  assign,  for  so  doing,  the  very  same  rea- 
son which  St.  John  has  mentioned  in  the  5th  chapter :  "  We  stone 
thee  for  blasphemy,  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
God.^^  Our  Lord's  answer  is  :  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I 
said  ye  are  Gods  ?  If  he  called  them  Gods  unto  whom  the  word 
of  God  came,  and  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,"  i.  e.,  if  the 
language  of  Scripture  be  unexceptionable,  *'  say  ye  of  him  whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world  thou  blasphemest, 
because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  ?"  These  words  are  some- 
times quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  our 
Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  purely  upon  account  of  the  com- 
mission which  he  received.  But  the  force  of  the  argument  and 
the  consistency  of  the  discourse  require  us  to  affix  a  much  higher 
meaning  to  that  expression.  Our  Lord  is  reasoning  a  fortiori. 
He  vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  calling 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  because  even  those  who  hold  civil  offices 
upon  earth  are  called,  in  Scripture,  Gods.  (8)  But,  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  them,  and  to  retract 
his  former  assertion,  '  I  and  my  Father  are  one,'  he  not  only  calls 
himself  '  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  into  the  world,'  which 
implies  that  he  had  a  being,  and  that  God  was  his  Father,  before 
he  was  sent ;  but  he  subjoins,  *  If  I  do  not  the  icorks  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  you  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me, 
and  I  in  him,  expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  his 
former  assertion,  '  I  and  "the  Father  are  one,'  and  which  were 

(8)  "  This  argument,  which  is  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  proceeds  thus :  If  those 
who  having  nothing  Divine  in  them,  namely,  the  judges  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  to 
whom  the  Psalmist  there  speaks,  are  called  gods  for  this  reason  only,  that  they  have 
in  them  a  certain  imperfect  image  of  Divine  power  and  authority,  how  much  more 
may  I  be  called  God,  the  Son  of  God,  who  am  the  natural  Son  of  God."— Bishop  Bull, 

Vol.  II,  7 
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certainly  understood  by  the  Jews  in  that  sense,  for  as  soon  as  he 
uttered  them  they  sought  again  to  take  him," (9) 

To  these  two  eminent  instances,  in  which  our  Lord  claims  God 
as  his  Father,  in  reference  solely  to  his  Divine  nature,  and  to  no 
circumstance  whatever  connected  with  his  birth  or  his  offices,  may 
be  added  his  unequivocal  answer,  on  his  trial,  to  the  direct  question 
of  the  Jewish  council. — "Then  said  they  all.  Art  thou  the  Son  of 
God  ?  and  he  saith  unto  them.  Ye  say  that  I  am,"  that  is,  /  am  that 
ye  say ;  thus  declaring  that,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  put 
the  question,  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  In  confessing  himself  to 
be,  in  that  sense,  the  Son  of  God,  he  did  more  than  claim  to  be 
the  Messiah,  for  the  council  judged  him  for  that  reason,  guilty  of 
^^  blasphemy  ;^''  a  charge  which  could  not  lie  against  any  one,  by 
the  Jewish  law,  for  professing  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  was  in  their 
judgment,  a  case  of  blasphemy,  explicitly  provided  against  by  their 
"  law,"  which  inflicted  death  upon  the  offence  ;  but,  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  Institute,  it  is  not  a  capital  crime  to  assume  the  title  and 
character  of  Messiah.  Why,  then,  did  the  confession  of  Christ, 
that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  God,"  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  of 
the  council,  lead  them  to  exclaim,  "  What  need  we  any  farther 
witness  ?  for  we  ourselves  have  heard  of  his  own  mouth — he  is 
worthy  of  death."  "  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought 
to  die  ?"  The  reason  is  given,  "  because  he  made  himself  the  Son 
OF  God."  His  "  blasphemy"  was  alleged  to  lie  in  this  ;  this,  there- 
fore, implied  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  Divine 
nature,  and  was,  in  their  view,  an  assumption  of  positive  Divinity. 
Our  Lord,  by  his  conduct,  shows  that  they  did  not  mistake  his 
intention.  He  allows  them  to  proceed  against  him  without  lower- 
ing his  pretensions,  or  correcting  their  mistake  ;  which,  had  they 
really  fallen  into  one,  as  to  the  import  of  the  title  "  Son  of  God," 
he  must  have  done,  or  been  accessary  to  his  own  condemnation.  (1) 

As  in  none  of  these  passages  the  title  Son  of  God  can  possibly 
be  considered  as  a  designation  of  his  human  nature  or  office  ;  so, 
in  the  apostolic  writings,  we  find  proof  of  equal  force  that  it  is 
used  even  by  way  of  opposition  and  contradistinction  to  the  human 
and  inferior  nature.  Romans  i,  3,  4,  "  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh  ;  and  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  ac- 

(9)  Hill's  Lectures. 

(1)  Sec  this  argument  lai^ely  and  ably  stated  in  Wilson's  "Illustration  of  the 
Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians concerning  Christ." 
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cording  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 
A  very  few  remarics  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  force  of  this 
passage.  The  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  speaking  of  what 
Christ  is  officially,  but  of  what  he  is  personally  and  essentially, 
for  the  truth  of  all  his  official  claims  depends  upon  the  truth  of  his 
personal  ones :  if  he  be  a  Divine  person,  he  is  every  thing  else 
he  assumes  to  be.  He  is,  therefore,  considered  by  the  apostle 
distinctly  in  his  two  natures.  As  a  man  he  was  "flesh,"  "of  the 
seed  of  David,"  and  a  son  of  David  ;  in  a  superior  nature  he  was 
Divine,  and  the  Son  of  God.  To  prove  that  he  was  of  the  seed 
of  David,  no  evidence  was  necessary  but  the  Jewish  genealogies  : 
to  prove  him  Divine,  or,  as  the  apostle  chooses  to  express  it, 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  evidence  of  a  higher  kind  was  necessary, 
and  it  was  given  in  iiis  "  resurrection  from  the  dead."  That 
*'  declared  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  jootoer,"  or  powerfully 
determined  and  marked  him  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a  Divine 
Person.  That  an  opposition  is  expressed  between  what  Christ 
was  according  to  the  flesh,  and  what  he  was  according  to  a  higher 
nature,  must  be  allowed,  or  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  obser- 
vation ;  and  equally  clear  it  must  be,  that  the  nature,  put  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fleshly  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  nature 
of  Christ,  the  apostolic  designation  of  which  is  the  "  Son  of  God." 

This  opposition  between  the  two  natures  is  sufficiently  marked 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  without  taking  into  account  the 
import  pf  the  phrase  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  "  according  to 
the  Spirit  of  Holiness  ;"  which,  by  many  critics,  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  "  according  to  his  Divine  nature." 

Because  of  the  opposition,  stated  by  the  apostle,  between  what 
Christ  was,  ^ara,  acording  to,  in  respect  of  the  flesh  ;  arid  his  being 
declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  xara,  according  to,  in  respect 
of  "  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  ;  Macknight,  following  many  others, 
interprets  the  "  Spirit  of  Holiness"  to  mean  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ,  as  "the  flesh"  signifies  his  whole  human  nature.  To  this 
Schleusner  adds  his  authority,  sub  voce  ay^iwruvvj.  "  Summa  Dei 
majestas  et  perfectio.  Rom.  i,  4,  xara  ■rvsujxa  ayiwtfuv/]?.  Quoad 
vim  suam  et  majestatem  divinam.  Similiter  in  vers.  Alex,  non 
solum,  Heb.  nin  Psalm  cxlv.  4,  5,  sed  etiam  tw  ^np  respondet. 
Psalm  xcvii,  12." 

Doddridge  demurs  to  this,  on  the  grourid  of  its  being  unusual 
in  Scripture  to  call  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  "  the  Spirit  of  Ho- 
liness," or  the  "  Holy  Spirit."  This  is,  however,  far  from  a  con- 
chisive  objection :  it  is  not  so  clear  that  there  are  not  several 
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instances  of  this  in  Scripture ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  most 
ancient  fathers  frequently  use  the  terms  "  Spirit,^^  and  "  Spirit  of 
Gody^  to  express  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord.  "  Certissimum 
est,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  Filiuni  Dei,  secundum  Deitatis  hypostasin 
in  scriptis  Patrum  titulo  Spiritus,  et  Spiritus  Dei^  et  Spirilus  Sancti 
passim  insigniri."  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of  many 
other  eminent  critics.  (2) 

The  whole  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  designed  to  prove  our  Lord  superior 
to  angels,  and  he  adduces,  as  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point, 
that  to  none  of  the  angels  was  it  ever  said,  "  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Fa- 
ther, and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son."  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that, 
on  this  very  ground  of  Sonship,  our  Lord  is  argued  to  be  superior 
to  angels,  that  is,  superior  in  nature,  and  in  natural  relation  to  God  ; 
for  in  no  other  way  is  the  argument  conclusive.  He  has  his  title 
Son,  by  inheritance,  that  is,  by  natural  and  hereditary  right. 
It  is  by  "  inheritance*^  that  he  hath  obtained  a  "  more  excellent 
name"  than  angels  ;  that  is,  by  his  being  of  the  Father,  and,  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  his  Divine  filiation.  Angels  may  be,  in  an  infe- 
rior sense,  the  sons  of  God  by  creation ;  but  they  cannot  inherit 
that  title,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  created  not  begotten  ; 
whilst  our  Lord  inherits  the  "  more  excellent  name"  because  he 

(2)  "  We  have  observed  so  often  before,  tbat  the  Spirit  in  Christ,  especially  when 
opposed  to  the  flesh,  denotes  his  Divine  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  it.  Nor 
ought  it  to  seem  strange,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  God,  is  here  called  the 
Spirit  of  Holiness,  an  appellation  generally  given  to  the  third  Person  of  the  Divinity, 
for  the  same  divine  and  spiritual  nature  is  common  to  every  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
Hence  we  have  observed,  that  Hermas,  a  cotemporary  of  St.  Paul,  has  expressly  called 
the  Divine  Person  of  the  Son  of  God,  a  Holy  Spirit." — Bull.  "When  the  term  Spirit 
refers  to  Christ,  and  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  flesh,  it  denotes  his  Divine  nature." — 
ScHiETTGEN.  The  same  view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  Beza,  Erasmus,  Cameron, 
Hammond,  Poole,  and  Macknight.  The  note  of  Dr.  Guyse  contains  a  powerful  reason 
for  this  interpretation.  "  If  '  the  Spirit  of  Holiness'  is  here  considered  as  expressive 
of  the  sense  in  which  Christ  is  '  the  Son  of  God,'  it  evidently  signifies  his  Divine  na- 
ture, in  opposition  to  what  he  was  according  to  the  flesh  ;  and  so  the  antithesis  is 
very  beautiful  between  Kara  nvevfia,  according  to  the  Spirit,  and  Kara  anpKa,  according 
to  the  flesh.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  the  principle  of  the  power  by  which  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  for  demonstrating  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it  may  signify 
either  his  own  Divine  nature  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  Person  in  the  adorable  Tri- 
nity ;  and  yet,  unless  his  own  Divine  nature  concurred  in  raising  him  from  (he  dead, 
his  resurrection,  abstractedly  considered  in  itself,  no  more  proved  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  than  the  resurrection  of  believers,  by  the  power  of  God,  and  by  '  his  Spirit 
whodwelleth  in  them,'  (Rom.  viii,  11,)  prove  any  of  them  to  be  so."  It  is  also  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  view  that  Christ  represents  himself  as  the  agent  of  his  own  resur- 
rection. "  I  lay  down  my  life,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again."  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  ifp." 
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is  "  begotten"  not  created.  "  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he 
at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?" 
(3)  The  same  ideas  of  absolute  Divinity,  connect  themselves  with 
the  title  throughout  this  chapter.  "  The  Son,"  by  whom  "  God 
in  these  latter  days  hath  spoken  to  us,"  is  "the  brightness,  the 
effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  the  express,  or  exact  and  perfect, 
image  of  his  person."  But  it  is  only  to  the  Divine  nature  of  our 
Lord  that  these  expressions  can  refer.  "  The  brightness  of  his 
glory"  is  a  phrase  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a  luminous  body, 
which  is  made  visible  by  its  own  effulgence.  The  Father  is  com- 
pared to  the  original  fountain  of  light,  and  the  Son  to  the  efful- 
gence or  body  of  rays  streaming  from  it.  Thus  we  are  taught, 
that  the  essence  of  both  is  the  same  ;  that  the  one  is  inseparable 
from,  and  not  to  be  conceived  of  without  the  other ;  consequently, 
that  neither  of  them  ever  was  or  could  be  alone.  The  Son  is 
declared  to  be  of  the  same  nature  and  eternity  with  the  Father ; 
*'And  from  hence,  more  particularly,  the  church  seems  to  have 
taken  the  occasion  of  confessing  in  opposition  to  the  Arian  heresy, 
as  we  find  it  done  in  one  of  our  creeds,  that  '  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds,  that  he  is  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very 
God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  by  whom  all  things  are 
made.' "(4)  Certainly,  this  brightness,  or  effulgence  from  the 
Father  is  expressly  spoken  of  the  Son  ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  him  with  reference  to  his  humanity  ;  and,  if  it  must  necessarily 
be  understood  of  his  superior,  his  Divine  nature,  it  necessarily  im- 
plies the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  Sonship.  For  if  the  second 
Person  of  the  Trinity  were  co-ordinate  and  independent,  in  no  good 
sense  could  he  be  the  effulgence,  the  lustre  of  the  glory  of  the  Fa- 
ther. He  might  exhibit  an  equal  and  rival  glory,  as  one  sun  equal- 
ly large  and  bright  with  another ;  but  our  Lord  would,  in  that  case, 
be  no  more  an  effulgence  of  the  glory  of  the  Father  than  one  of 
these  suns  would  be  an  effulgence  of  the  other.  The  "  express 
image  of  his  person"  is  equally  a  note  of  filial  Divinity.     The  word 

(3)  It  may  be  granted,  that  K^nfovojitia  is  not  always  used  to  express  the  obtaining 
of  a  thing  by  strict  hereditary  right ;  but  also  to  acquire  it  by  other  means,  though 
still  the  idea  of  right  is  preserved,  The  argument  of  the  apostle,  however,  compels 
us  to  take  the  word  in  its  primary  and  proper  sense,  which  is  well  expressed  in  our 
translation  to  obtain  by  inheritance.  "  The  apostle's  argument,  taken  from  the  name 
Son  of  God,  is  this — he  hath  that  name  by  inheritance,  or  on  account  of  his  descent 
from  God  ;  and  Jesus,  by  calling  himself  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  hath  exclu- 
ded from  that  honourable  relation  angels  and  every  other  beings  whatever." — Mack- 
night. 

(4)  Stanhope. 
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Xc-po^^'T'np  signifies  an  impression  or  mark,  answering  to  a  seal  or 
stamp,  or  die,  and,  therefore,  an  exact  and  perfect  resemblance, 
as  the  figure  on  the  coin  answers  to  the  die  by  which  it  is  stamped, 
and  the  imaafe  on  the  wax  to  the  engraving  on  the  seal.  It  is 
impossible  that  this  should  be  spoken  of  a  creature,  because  it 
cannot  be  true  of  any  creature  ;  and,  therefore,  not  true  of  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord.  "  The  sentiment  is,  indeed,  too  high 
for  our  ideas  to  reach.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  fully  implied 
in  it,  that  the  Son  is  persoiially  distinct  from  the  Father,  for  the 
impression  and  the  seal  are  not  one  thing,  and  that  the  essential 
nature  of  both  is  one  and  the  same,"(5)  since  one  is  so  the  exact 
and  perfect  image  of  the  other,  that  our  Lord  could  say,  "  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father." (6)  Still,  however,  the 
likeness  is  not  that  of  one  independent  and  unrelated  being  to 
another,  as  of  man  to  man ;  but  the  more  perfect  one  of  Son  to 
Father.  So  it  is  expressly  affirmed  ;  for  it  is  "  the  Son"  who  is 
this  "  express  image  :"  nor  would  the  resemblance  of  one  inde- 
pendent Divine  person  to  another  come  up  to  the  idea  conveyed 
by  pf^apaxT^ip  T>)f  u'jrotfratfswf.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  phrase, 
the  "  brightness  of  his  glory,"  with  sufficient  clearness  denote  not 
only  sameness  of  essence  and  distinction  of  person,  but  dependance 
and  communication  also ;  ideas  which  are  preserved  and  harmo- 
nized in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

In  the  same  conjunction  of  the  term  Son  with  ideas  of  absolute 
Divinity,  the  apostle,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter, 
appHes  that  lofty  passage  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm,  "  But  unto  the 
Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &c. 
The  Socinian  criticisms  on  this  passage  have  already  been  refu- 
ted ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  on  this  passage  as  it  is  in 
proof  of  the  Divine  Sonship.  It  is  allowed,  by  all  who  hold  his 
Deity,  that  Christ  is  here  addressed  as  a  Being  composed  of  two 
natures,  God  and  man.  "The  unction  with  the  'o?7  nj gladness ^^ 
and  the  elevation  above  his  '■fellows,''  characterize  the  manhood  ; 
and  the  perpetual  stability  of  his  throne,  and  the  unsullied  justice 
of  the  government,  declare  the  Godhead. "(7)  He  is,  however, 
called  the  Son  ;  but  this  is  a  term  which  could  not  characterize 
the  Being  here  introduced,  unless  it  agreed  to  his  higher  and  Di- 
vine nature.     The  Son  is  addressed  ;  that  Son  is  addressed  as 

(5)  Dr.  P.  Smith. 

(6)  "  Imago  inajestatis  Divinse,  ita,  ut,  qui  Filium  videt,  etiam  Patrem  videat."— " 

SCHLEUSNER. 

(7)  Bishop  HoRstET'. 
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God,  as  God  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  by  this  argu- 
ment it  is  that  the  apostle  proves  the  Son  to  be  superior  to  angels. 

A  few  other  passages  may  be  introduced,  which,  with  equal 
demonstration,  attach  the  term  Son,  eminently  and  emphatically, 
to  our  Lord's  Divine  nature. 

"  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh," 
Romans  viii,  3.  Here  the  person,  entitled  the  Son,  is  said  to  be 
sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  In  what  other  way  could  he 
have  been  sent,  if  he  were  Son  only  as  a  man  ?  The  apostle  most 
clearly  intimates  that  he  was  Son  before  he  was  sent ;  and  that 
FLESH  was  the  nature  assumed  by  the  Son,  but  not  the  nature  in 
which  he  was  the  Son,  as  he  there  uses  the  term. 

"  Moses,  verily,  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  but 
Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house."  "  This  is  illustrative  of 
the  position  before  laid  down,  (verse  3,)  that  Jesus  was  counted 
worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was 
only  '  as  a  servant,'  but  Christ  '  as  a  Son  ;'  but  if  the  latter  were 
only  a  Son  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  the  contrast  would  be  entirely 
destroyed  ;  he  could  only  be  a  servant,  like  Moses,  and  the 
grounds  of  his  superiority,  as  a  Son,  would  be  completely  subvert- 
ed ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  a  Son  in  respect  to  his  Divine  nature. 
In  conformity  with  this  conclusion,  it  is  here  said  that  Moses  was 
faithful  IN  all  his  house  as  a  servant  in  the  Jewish  church,  but 
Christ  was  faithful  over  his  own  house  ;  over  the  Christian  church 
as  its  Lord  and  Master  "(8)  "  Moses  erat  sv  rw  oixw,  et  pertinebat 
ad  familiam  ;  Christus  vero  £*i  rov  oixov,  supra  familiam,  ut  ejus 
praefectus  et  dominius."(9)  "He  says  that  Moses  was  faithful 
as  a  servant — Christ  as  d  Son,  and  that  Christ  was  counted  wor- 
thy of  more  glory  than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  who  hath  builded 
the  house  hath  more  honour  than  the  house  ;  that  is,  the  differ- 
ence between  Christ  and  Moses  is  that  which  is  between  him  who 
creates  and  the  thing  created.^^{l)  To  be  a  Son  is  then,  in  the 
apostle's  sense  of  the  passage,  to  be  a  Creator ;  and  to  be  a  servant, 
a  creature  ;  a  decisive  proof  that  Christ  is  called  Son,  as  God,  be- 
cause he  is  put  in  contradistinction  to  a  creature. 

To  these  may  be  added  all  those  passages  in  which  the  first 
person  is  called  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  because 
as,  when  the  persons  are  distinctly  spoken  of,  it  is  clear,  that  he 
who  produced  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  was  the  third  person,  a  fact  several  times  emphatically  and 

(8)  Holden's  Testimonies.        (9)  Rosenmuller.        (1)  Bishop  Tomune. 
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expressly  declared  in  the  New  Testament ;  so,  as  far  as  natural 
relation  is  concerned,  the  first  person  can  only  have  paternity  with 
reference  to  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  ;  and  we  are  reduced  to 
admit,  either  that  the  terms  Father  and  Son  are  wholly  figurative, 
or  that  they  express  a  natural  relation,  which  relation,  however, 
can  only  subsist  between  these  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

"  For,"  as  it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  "  at  the  very  same 
time  that  our  Lord,  most  expressly,  calls  the  first  person  of  the 
Godhead  his  Father,  he  makes  the  plainest  distinction  that  is  pos- 
sible between  the  Father,  as  such,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the 
personal  acts  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  distin- 
guishes the  first  person,  as  his  Father,  from  the  third  person  of  the 
Divine  essence  ;  for,  he  said,  '  1  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth.'  This  Comforter,  said  he,  '  Is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name.  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me.'(2)  Here  our  Lord  calls  the  first  person,  most 
expressly  and  undeniably,  '  the  Father,'  and  the  third  person,  as 
expressly  '  the  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  most  evident,  and  beyond  even 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  does  not,  by  these  two  appella- 
tives, mean  one  and  the  self  same  Divine  person ;  for,  he  says,  he 
*  will  pray  the  Father'  to  send  the  Comforter  to  his  church,  calling 
him  Uhe  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  his  name.' 
And  he  sends  *the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  from  the  Father, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  that  Father,  nor  the  self  same  subsistent  as  that  Father,  nor 
is  the  creation  of  the  human  nature  the  only- begetting,  or  the 
Scriptural  Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  if  this  were  really 
so,  the  Father  would  be  sending  forth  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
would  be  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  the  Son  would  be  pray- 
ing for  all  this.  But  these  are  absurdities  too  glaring  to  be  in- 
dulged for  a  single  moment  by  common  sense  ;  so  that,  we  con- 
ceive it  must  be  as  clear  as  the  hght  of  heaven,  that  the  first  and 
second  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  to  each  other  a  Father  and  a 
Son  in  the  Divine  essence."  (3) 

Thus,  then,  from  the  import  of  these  passages,  and  many  others 
might  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  I  think  that  it  is  established, 
that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  not  an  appellative  of  the  human  nature 

(2)  John  xiv,  16,  17,  26  ;  xv,  26. 

fS)  Martin  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 
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applied  by  metonymy  to  the  Divine  nature^  as  the  objectors  say, 
and  that  it  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  be  explained.  As  little  truth 
will  be  found  in  another  theory,  adopted  by  those  who  admit  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  but  deny  his  eternal  filiation ; — that  he  is 
called  "  Son  of  God"  on  account  of  his  incarnation  :  that,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  he  was  so  called  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  and 
in  the  New  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh. 

As,  however,  all  such  persona  acknowledge  the  title  "  Son  of 
God"  to  be  a  descriptive,  not  an  arbitrary  title,  and  that  it  has  its 
foundation  in  some  real  relation ;  so,  if  the  incarnation  of  Christ 
be  the  foundation  of  that  title,  it  must  be  used  with  reference  either 
to  the  nature  in  which  he  was  incarnated,  that  is  to  say,  his  man- 
hood ;  or  to  that  which  incarnated  itself,  that  is  to  say,  his  God- 
head ;  or  to  the  action  of  incarnation,  that  is  the  act  of  assuming 
our  nature.     If  the  first  be  allowed,  then  this  is  saying  no  more 
than  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  of  his  miraculous  concep- 
tion in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  already  refuted. 
If  the  second,  then  it  is  yielded,  that,  with  reference  to  the  God- 
head, he  is  the  Son,  which  is  what  we  contend  for ;  and  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  "  holy  thing,"  or  offspring,  born  of  Mary,  is, 
therefore,  called  the  Son  of  God,  not  because  his  humanity  was 
formed  in  her  womb  immediately  by  God  ;  but,  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  in  Luke  i,  35,  because  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee,"  the 
effect  of  which  wouM  be  the  assumption  of  humanity  by  the  Di- 
vine nature  of  him  who  is,  in  that  nature,  the  Son ;  and  that  the 
holy  oiFspring  should,  on  that  account,  be  called  the  Son  of  God. 
This  would  fully  allow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divine  Sonship, 
and  is,  probably,  the  real  import  of  the  important  passage  refer- 
red to.  (4)     But  if  the  title  Son  is  given  to  Christ,  neither  with 

(4)  Many  interpreters  understand  by  "the  power,  of  the  Highest,"  which  ovei;- 
shadowed  the  Virgin,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  who  then  took  part  of  our 
nature.  See  Wolfii  Cur.  in  ioc.  Most  of  them,  however,  refer  both  clauses  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  still,  if  the  reason  why  the  "  holy  thing,"  which  was  to  be  born  of 
Mary,  derived  its  special  and  peculiar  sanctity  from  the  personal  union  of  the  Divinity 
with  the  manhood,  the  reason  of  its  being  called  the  Son  of  God  will  be  found  rather 
in  that  to  which  the  humanity  was  thus  united  than  in  itself.  The  remarks  of  Profes- 
sor Kidd,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ,"  are  also  worthy 
consideration.  "Our  Lord's  human  nature  had  never  subsistence  by  itself."  "That 
nature  never  had  personality  of  itself."  "  Hence  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  with 
respect  to  his  Divine  nature,  which  alone  was  capable  of  Sonship.  The  question  to 
be  decided  is,  what  object  was  termed  the  Son  of  God  ?  Was  it  the  human  nature 
considered  by  itself?  This  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  the  humanity  never  existed  by 

Vol.  n.  8 
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reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  human  nature,  nor 
yet  because  the  higher  nature  united  to_it  in  one  person  is,  emi- 
nently and  peculiarly,  the   Son  of  God  ;  then  it  only  remains 
to  those  who  refer  the  title  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  to 
urge  that  it  is  given  to  him  with  reference  to  the  act  of  incarna- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  act  of  assuming  our  nature.     Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  this,  because  it  has  no  support  from  Scrip- 
ture. The  passage  in  Luke  i,  35,  has  been  adduced,  but  that  admits 
certainly  only  of  one  of  the  two  interpretations  above  given. — 
Either  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Virgin,  and  the 
overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Highest,  refer  to  the  immediate 
production  of  the  humanity  by  Divine  power,  so  that  for  this  reason 
he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  might  be  allowed  without  ex- 
cluding a  higher  and  more  emphatic  reason  for  the  appellation  ;  or 
it  expresses  the  assumption  of  human  nature  through  the  "  power 
of  the  Highest,"  by  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  so  that  "the  holy 
offspring"  should  be  called  "  the  Son  of  God,"  not  because  a  Di- 
vine person  assumed  humanity,  but  because  that  Divine  person  was 
antecedently  the  Son  of  God,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  the 
prophets.     The  mere  act  of  assuming  our  nature  gives  no  idea  of 
the  relationship  of  a  Son  ;  it  is  neither  a  paternal  nor  a  filial  act 
jn  any  sense,  nor  expresses  any  such  relation.     It  was  an  act 
of  the  Son  alone ;  "  forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same  ;  and,  as  his 
own  act,  it  could  never  place  him  in  the  relation  of  Son  to  the 
Father.     It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  pursuanbe  of  the  will  of  the 
Father,  who  "  sent  him"  on  this  errand  of  mercy  into  the  world  ; 
but  it  was  still  an  act  done  by  the  Son,  and  could  not  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  filial  title  and  character.     This  hypothesis  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supported.     If,  then,  the  title  "  Son  of  God,"  as 
given  to  our  Lord,  is  not  used  chiefly,  probably  not  at  all,  with 
reference  to  his  miraculous  conception  ;  if  it  is  not  an  appellative 
of  his  human  nature,  occasionally  applied  to  him  when  Divine  acts 
and  relations  are  spoken  of,  as  any  other  human  appellation,  by 
metonymy,  might  be  applied  ;  if  it  is  not  given  him  simply  because 
of  his  assuming  our  nature  ;  if  we  find  it  so  used,  that  it  can  be 
fully  explained  by  no  office  with  which  he  is  invested,  and  by  no 

itself,  without  inhering  in  the  Divinity.  Was  it  the  humanity  and  Divinity,  when 
oniteil,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  union,  obtained  this  as  a  mere  appellation  ? 
We  apprehend  that  it  was  not.  We  concei\c,  that  the  peculiarly  appropriate  name 
of  our  Lord's  Divine  person  is  Son  of  God — that  his  person  was  not  changed  by  the 
assumption  of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  his  eternal  person,  in  the  complex  natures  of 
Divinity  and  humanity,  which  is  denominated  Son  of  God." 
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event  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking ;  it  then  follows,  that  it  is  a 
title  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  existence  in  the  Divine  essence, 
and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  first  and  second  per- 
sons in  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  admit  the  eternal  filiation  of  om* 
Lord,  provided  we  acknowledge  his  Divinity.  It  is  granted,  that 
some  divines,  truly  decided  on  this  ^point,  have  rejected  the  Divine 
Sonship.  But  in  this  they  have  gone  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  churches  of  Christ  in  all  ages  ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
been  ranked  among  heretics  in  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  Bishop  Bull  has  largely  and  most  satisfactorily 
shown  in  his  "Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church;"  nor  would 
their  professions  of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  have  secured 
them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  allies  in  some  sort  of  the  common 
enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  have  been  sufficient  to  guard  them  from 
the  anathemas  with  which  the  fathers  so  carefully  guarded  the 
sacred  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
Such  theologians  have  usually  rejected  the  doctrine,  too,  on  dan- 
gerous grounds,  and  have  resorted  to  modes  of  interpretation,  so 
forced  and  unwarrantable,  that,  if  turned  against  the  doctrines  which 
they  themselves  hold  sacred,  would  tend  greatly  to  unsettle  them. 
In  these  respects  they  have  often  adopted  the  same  modes  of  attack, 
and  objections  of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  Arians  and 
Socinians  have  wielded  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself, 
and  have  thus  placed  themselves  in  suspicious  company  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  very  allegation,  that  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Christ  is  a  mere  speculation,  of  no  importance,  provided  his  Divinity 
be  held,  is  itself  calculated  to  awaken  vigilance,  since  the  most 
important  doctrines  have  sometimes  been  stolen  away  "  whilst  men 
have  slept,"  and  the  plea  which  has  lulled  them  into  security  has 
always  been,  that  they  were  not  fundamental.  I  would  not,  indeed, 
say  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  fundamental.  I  am  not  indis- 
posed to  give  up  that  point  with  Episcopius  and  Waterland,  who 
both  admitted  the  Divine  Sonship,  though  I  would  not  concede  its 
fundamental  character  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  former,  but  with 
the  caution  of  the  latter,  who  had  views  much  more  correct  on  the 
question  of  fundamental  truths.  But,  though  the  Sonship  of  Christ 
may  be  denied  by  some  who  hold  his  Divinity,  they  do  not  carry 
out  their  own  views  into  their  logical  conclusions,  or  it  would 
appear  that  their  notions  of  the  Trinity  greatly  dififer,  in  conse^ 
quencey  from  those  which  are  held  by  the  believers  in  this  doctrine ; 
and  that  on  a  point,  coxiSesstdly  fundamental,  they  are,  in  some  im- 
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portant  respects,  at  issue  with  the  orthodox  of  all  ages.  This,  alone 
demands  their  serious  reflection,  and  ought  to  induce  caution ; 
but  other  considerations  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  points  of 
great  moment  are  involved  in  the  denial  or  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  in  question. 

1 .  The  loose  and  general  manner  in  which  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Son,  must  be  explained 
by  those  who  deny  the  Divine  Filiation  of  Christ,  seems  to  sanc- 
tion principles  of  interpretation  which  would  be  highly  dangerous, 
or  rather  absolutely  fatal,  if  generally  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  Divine  Sonship  destroys  all  relation  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead  ;  for  no  other  relation  of  the  hypos- 
tases are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  save  those  which  are  expressed 
by  paternity,  filiation,  and  procession;  every  other  relation  is 
merely  economical ;  and,  these  natural  relations  being  removed, 
we  must  then  conceive  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead  as  perfectly 
independent  of  each  other,  a  view  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
endanger  the  unity  of  the  essence.  (5) 

3.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  paternity  only  which  preserves 
the  Scriptural  idea  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  Deity,  and, 
as  such,  the  first,  the  original,  the  principle.  Certainly,  he  must 
have  read  the  Scriptures  to  little  purpose,  who  does  not  perceive  that 
this  is  their  constant  doctrine — that  "  of  him  are  all  things  ;"  that 
though  the  Son  is  Creator,  yet  that  it  was  "  hy  the  Son"  the  Fa- 
ther made  the  worlds  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  Son,  he  himself  has  de- 
la)  "According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  is  also  the  voice  of  common 

sense,  if  there  were  two  unbegotten  or  independent  principles  in  the  Divinity,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  not  only  the  Father  would  be  deprived  of  his  pre-emi- 
nence, being  of  and  from  himself  alone  ;  but  also,  that  there  would  necessarily  be 
two  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  subordination,  by  which  the  Father  is 
God  of  himself,  and  the  Son  God  of  God,  the  doctors  have  thought  both  the  Father's 
jn'e-eminence  and  the  Divine  monarchy  safe." — Bishop  Bull. 

"  As  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  these  three  must 
exist,  either  independently  of  each  other,  or  in  related  states.  If  they  exist  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  they  are,  then,  each  an  independent  Person,  and  may  acf, 
independently  and  separately  from  the  rest ;  consequently,  there  would  be  three  in- 
dependent and  separate  Deities  existing  in  the  Divine  essence." — KinD. 

The  orthodox  faith  keeps  us  at  the  utmost  distance  from  this  error.  "The  Fa- 
ther," says  Bishop  Bull,  "  is  the  principle,  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  both  are 
propagated  from  him  by  an  interior  production,  not  an  external  one.  Hence  it  is,  that 
they  are  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  in  him,  and  the  Father  in  them  ;  and  that  one 
Person  cannot  be  separate  from  another  in  the'HoIy  Trinity,  as  three  human  persons 
or  three  other  subjects  of  the  same  species  are  separate.  This  kind  of  existing  in, 
if  I  may  so  say,  our  divines  call  circumincession,  because  by  it  some  things  are  very 
much  distinguished  from  one  another  without  separation  ;  are  in,  and,  as  it  were, 
penetrate  one  another,  without  confusion." — Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
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clared,  "that  he  lives  by  the  Father,"  and  that  the  Father  hath 
given  him  to  have  life  in  himself,  which  can  only  refer  to  his 
Divine  nature,  nothing  being  the  source  of  life  in  itself  but  what  is 
Divine ;  a  view  which  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  declaration, 
that  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  Son  hath  Ufe  in  himself,  "as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself"  But  where  the  essential  paternity  of 
the  Father  and  the  correlative  fiHation  of  the  Son  are  denied,  these 
Scriptural  representations  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  in- 
capable of  interpretation.  The  term  Son  at  once  preserves  the 
Scriptural  character  of  the  Father,  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  bar- 
rier against  the  Arian  heresy  of  inferiority  of  essence  ;  for,  as  Soit, 
he  must  be  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father. 

4.  The  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  perfect  equality  of  the 
Son,  so  that  he  is  truly  God,  equal  in  glory  and  perfection  to  the 
Father,  being  of  the  same  nattn-e  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  so  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  being  "  sent,"  are  only  to  be  equally  maintained  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship.  According  to  those  who  deny  this 
doctrine,  the  Son  might  as  well  be  the  first  as  the  second  Person 
in  the  Godhead  ;  and  the  Father  the  second  as  well  as  the  first. 
The  Father  might  have  been  sent  by  the  Son,  without  incongruity ; 
or  either  of  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  same  ground,  the 
order  of  the  solemn  Christian  form  of  blessing,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  so  often  introduced  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  grounded  on  no  reason  whatever,  and  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure.  These  are  most  violent  and  repulsive  conclusions, 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  avoids,  and  thus  proves  its  ac- 
cordance with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  The  love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  a  doctrine 
so  emphatically  and  so  frequently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  can 
have  no  place  at  all  in  the  religious  system  of  those  who  deny  the 
relations  of  Father  and  Son  to  exist  in  the  Godhead.  This  I  take 
to  be  fatal  to  the  doctrine  ;  for  it  insensibly  runs  into  the  Socinian 
heresy,  and  restricts  the  love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
to  the  gift  of  a  man  only,  if  the  Sonship  of  Christ  be  human  only  ; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  permission  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  was 
no  greater  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  the  world  than  his 
permitting  any  other  good  man  to  die  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
creatures, — St.  Paul,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  martyrs.  Epis- 
copius,  though  he  contends  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  our  Lord  being  considered  as  fundamental,  yet  argues 
the  ti'uth  of  the  doctrine  on  this  very  ground. 
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«  We  have  thus  far  adduced  those  passages  of  Scripture  from 
which  we  believe  it  evident,  that  something  more  is  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ  than  can  possibly  belong  to  him  under  the  considera- 
tion of  man  born  of  a  virgin  ;  nay,  something  is  attributed  to  him 
which  not  obscurely  argues,  that,  before  he  was  born  of  the  virgin, 
he  had  been,  (fuisse  atque  extiiisse,)  and  had  existed  as  the  Son 
of  God  the  Father.  The  reasons  derived  from  Scripture  which 
seem  ,to  demonstrate  this  are  the  following  : 

"  First,  from  John  v,  IS,  and  x,  33,  it  is  apparent,  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  spoken  in  such  a  manner  to  the  Jews,  that  they  either 
understood  or  believed  that  nothing  less  than  this  was  spoken  by 
Christ,  that  he  attributed  to  himself  sometliing  greater  than  could 
be  attributed  to  a  human  being,"  &c.  After  proceeding  to  eluci- 
date these  two  passages  at  some  length,  Episcopius  adds, 

"  The  second  reason  is,  it  is  certain  the  charity  and  love  of  God 
is  amazingly  elevated  and  extolled,  by  which  he  sent  his  own  and 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  and  thus  gave  him  up,  even  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  to  save  sinners,  who  are  the  sons  of  God's 
wrath  — (John  iii,  16  ;  Rom.  v,  10,  and  viii,  32  ;  1  John  iv,  9, 
10.)  But  if  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  has  no  signification 
except  Jesus  with  regard  to  his  humanity  and  his  being  born  of  a 
virgin,  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent  why  this  love  should  be  so 
amazingly  enhanced,  as  it  is  when  God's  only-begotten  Son  signi- 
fies the  Son  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  ages.  For 
that  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,  was  born  of  her  for 
this  very  purpo:  e — that  he  might  be  delivered  to  death  for  sinners. 
But  what  pre-eminence  of  love  is  there  in  the  fact  of  God  deliver- 
ing this,  his  Son,  to  death,  whom  it  was  his  will  to  be  born  of 
Mary,  and  to  be  conceived  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  die  for  sinners  ?  But  if  you  form  a  conception  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father  before  [ante  secula) 
all  worlds  ;  whom  it  was  not  compulsory  to  send  into  the  world, 
and  who  was  under  no  obligation  to  become  man  ;  whose  dignity 
was  greater  than  allowed  him  to  be  involuntarily  sent  or  to  come 
into  flesh,  much  less  that  he  should  be  delivered  to  death ;  nayj 
who,  as  the  only-begotten  and  sole  Son,  appeared  dearer  to  the 
Father  than  to  be  thrust  out  from  him  into  this  misery.  When 
you  have  fqrmed  this  conception  in  your  mind,  then  will  the 
splendour  and  glory  of  the  Divine  charity  and  love  towards  iht 
human  race  shine  forth  with  the  greater  intensity."(6) 

(6)  Episcorn  Inst.  Theo!. 
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To  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  eternal  Sonship  some  objections 
have  been  made,  drawn  from  the  supposed  reason  and  nature  of 
things ;  but  they  admit  of  an  easy  answer.  The  first  is,  "  If  the 
Son  be  of  the  Father  in  any  way  whatsoever,  there  must  have  been 
a  commencement  of  his  existence."  To  this  objection  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  satisfactory  answer  : 

*'  As  sure,  they  are  ready  to  argue,  as  every  effect  is  posterior 
to  its  cause,  so  must  Christ  have  been  posterior  to  that  God  of 
whom  he  is  the  effect,  or  emanation,  or  offspring,  or  Son,  or  image, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  you  please  to  call  him.  Hence  a 
Socinian  writer  says,  'The  invention  of  men  has  been  long  enough 
upon  the  rack  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  reason, 
that  an  effect  may  be  co«-eternal  with  the  unoriginate  cause  that 
produced  it.  But  the  proposition  has  mystery  and  falsehood  writ- 
ten in  its  forehead,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  joined  with  transubstan- 
riation,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  same  nature.'  If  these  terms 
are  properly  taken,  it  will  be  found,  that  though  every  effect  may 
be  said  to  be  posterior  to  its  cause,  it  is  merely  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  not  ot  time  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  every  effect,  properly 
so  called,  is  co-existent  with  its  cause,  and  must,  of  necessity, 
exactly  answer  to  it,  both  in  magnitude  and  duration  ;  so  that  an 
actually  infinite  and  eternal  cause  implies  an  actually  infinite  and 
eternal  effect. 

"  Many  seem  to  imagine,  as  the  words,  cause  and  effect,  must 
be  placed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  thing  intended  by  the  latter 
is  different  from  what  is  meant  by  the  former,  that,  therefore,  a 
cause  must  precede  its  effect,  at  least  some  very  short  time.  But 
they  ought  to  consider,  that  if  any  thing  be  a  cause,  it  is  a  cause, 
it  cannot  be  a  cause  and  the  cause  of  nothing ;  no,  not  for  the 
least  conceivable  space  of  time.  Whatever  effect  it  may  produce 
hereafter,  it  is  not  the  actual  cause  of  it  till  it  is  actually  in  being  ; 
nor  can  it  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 

"  Now,  suppose  I  should  call  the  Son  of  God  the  infinite  and 
eternal  effect  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  cause  ;  however  the  terms 
of  the  proposition  might  be  cavilled  with,  and  however  sophistry 
avail  itself  of  the  imperfection  of  human  language  and  the  ambi- 
guity of  words  to  puzzle  the  subject,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  take 
the  terms,  cause  and  effect,  the  proposition  is  true,  and  cannot  be 
successfully  controverted.  And  though  I  would  by  no  means 
affect  such  language,  yet  I  should  be  justified  in  its  use  by  the 
early  orthodox  writers  of  the  church,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  (7) 

(7)  See  Bull's  Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae,  and  the  notes  of  Bishop  Pearson's  most 
excellent  work  on  the  rreed. 
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who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Father  the  cause  of  the  Son ; 
though  the  Latins  generally  preferred  using  the  term  principiuniy 
which,  in  such  a  connexion,  is  of  the  same  import  as  cause.    Nor 
can  we  consider  the  following  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in 
any  other  view  :  '  I  live  by  the  Father,'  (John  vi,  57,)  and  '  As 
the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself,'  (John  v,  26.)    Such  language  can  never  be  under- 
Stood  of  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ.     When  the  early  ecclesias- 
tical writers  used  the  terms  in  question,  it  was  not  with  the  most 
distant  intention  of  intin)ating  any  inferiority  of  nature  in  the  Son. 
And  when  they  called  him  '  God  of  God,'  they  never  meant  to 
represent  him  as  a  creature.      Theiefore,  it  was  added  to  the 
expression,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  '  Lighfr of  light,  very  God  of  very 
God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance,'  or  nature,  '  with 
the  Father  and  the  Maker  of  all  things.'     They  neither  confound 
the  persons,  nor  divide  the  substance  of  the  Godhead.     And  we 
shall  soon  see  that,  in  this,  they  followed  the  obvious  and  undoubt- 
ed meaning  of  the  Word  of  God.     They  made  use  of  the  very 
best  terms  they  could  find  in  human  language,  to  explain  the  truth 
of  God,  in  a  most  important  article  of  faith,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  insidious  attacks  of  heresy.    And  if  those  who  affect  to  despise 
them  would  study  their  writings  with  candour,  they  would  find  that, 
though  they  were  men,  and  as  such  liable  to  err,  they  were  great 
men,  and  men  who  thought  as  well  as.  wrote  ;  who  thought  deeply 
on  the  things  of  God,  and  did  not  speak  at  random. 

"  Some  persons  think  they  reduce  the  doctrine,  in  question,  to 
an  absurdity,  by  saying,  '  If  the  Father  generate  the  Son,  he  must 
either  be  always  generating  him,  or  an  instant  must  be  supposed 
when  his  generation  was  completed.     On  the  former  supposition, 
the  Son  is  and  must  ever  remain  imperfect,  and,  in  fact,  ungene- 
rated ;  on  the  latter,  we  must  allow  that  he  cannot  be  eternal.' 
No  one  can  talk  in  this  manner,  who  has  not  first  confounded  time 
with  eternity,  the  creature  with  the  Creator ;  beings  whose  exist- 
ence, and  modes,  and  relations  are  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
Divine  eternity  and  immensity  with  him  who  is,  in  all  essential 
respects,  eternal  and  infinite.     The  orthodox  maintain  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  what  he  is  from  everlasting,  as  well  as  the  Father. 
His  generation  no  more  took  plact'  in  any  imaginary  point  of  eter- 
nity than  it  took  place  in  time.      Indeed  all  duration,  which  is 
commenced,  is  time,  and  time  it  must  ever  remain.     Though  it 
may  never  end,  it  can  never  be  actual  eternity ;  nor  can  any  being, 
whose  existence  has  commenced,  ever  become  actually  eternal. 
The  thing  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
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"  The  nature  of  God  is  perfect  from  everlasting- ;  and  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  of  God  was  no  voluntary  and  successive  act  of 
God,  but  something  essential  to  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  natu- 
ral and  eternal.     We  may  illustrate  this  great  subject,  though  we 
can  never  fully  comprehend  it.     All  natural  agents,  as  we  call 
them,  act  or  operate  uniformly  and  necessaiily.     If  they  should 
change  their  action  or  operation,  we  should  immediately  infer  a 
change  of  their  nature.     For  their  existence,  in  a  certain  state, 
implies  that  action  or  operation.     They  act  or  operate  by,  what 
we  call,  a  necessity  of  nature,  or,  as  any  plain  uneducated  man 
would  express  himself,  it  is  their  nature  so  to  do.    Thus  the  fount- 
ain flows.     Thus  the  sun  shines.    Thus  the  mirror  reflects  what- 
ever is  before  it.     No  sooner  did  the  fountain  exist,  in  its  natural 
state,  than  it  flowed.     No  sooner  did  the  sun  exist,  in  its  natural 
state,  than  it  shone.  No  sooner  did  the  mirror  exist,  in  its  natural 
state,  than  it  reflected  the  forms  placed  before  it.     These  actions 
or  operations  are  all  successive,  and  are  measured  by  time,  because 
the  things  from  whence  they  result  exist  in  time,  and  their  existence 
is  necessarily  successive.     But  had  the  fountain  existed  from  ever- 
lasting, in  its  natural  state,  from  everlasting  it  must  have  flowed. 
Had  the  sun  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  shone.     Had  the  mirror 
so  existed,  so  it  must  have  reflected  whatever  was  before  it.  The 
Son  of  God  is  no  voluntary  effect  of  the  Father's  power  and  wis- 
dom, like  the  created  universe,  which  once  did  not  exist,  and  might 
never  have  existed,  and  must,  necessarily,  be  ever  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space  :  he  is  the  natural  and  necessary, 
and  therefore  the  eternal  and  infinite  birth  of  the  Divine  fecundity, 
the  boundless  overflow  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  existence  and 
perfection,  the  infinite  splendour  of  the  eternal  sun,  the  unspotted 
mirror  and  complete  and  adequate  image,  in  whom  may  be  seen 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.     This  places  the  orthodox  faith  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  Sabellian  and  Arian  heresies,  and  will 
ever  make  that  distance  absolutely  infinite.     This  is  no  figure  of 
speech,  but  a  most  sober  tr«th."(8) 

In  the  eloquent  and  forcible  passage  just  quoted,  the  opposition 
betwixt  a  necessary  and  a  voluntary  effect  is  to  be  understood  of 
arbitrary  will ;  for,  otherwise,  the  ancients  scrupled  not  to  say, 
that  the  generation  of  the  Son  was  with  the  will  of  the  Father  ; 
some,  that  he  could  not  but  eternally  will  it,  as  being  eternally 
good ;  others,  that,  since  the  will  of  God  is  God  himself,  as  much 
as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  God  himself,  whatever  is  the  fruit  and 
(S)  France's  Three  Discourses  on  the  Person  of  Christ. 
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product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product  of  his  will,  wisdom,  &c  ; 
and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of  the  Father,  is  substance 
of  substance,  wisdom  of  wisdom,  will  of  will,  as  he  is  light  of  light, 
and  God  of  God,  which  is  St.  Austin's  doctrine.    That  the  gene- 
ration of  the  Son  may  be  by  necesnty  of  nature,  without  excluding 
the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  consent, 
approbation,  and  acquiescence,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his 
"  Defence  of  Queries,"  and  to  that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in 
such  distinctions  is  referred.     They  are  distinctions,  however,  the 
subtlety  of  which  will  often  be  differently  apprehended  by  different 
minds,  and  they  are,  therefore,  scarcely  allowable,  except  when 
used  defensively,  and  to  silence  an  opposer  who  resorts  to  subtle- 
ties for  the  propagation  of  error.     The  sure  rock  is  the  testimony 
of  God,  which  admits  of  no  other  consistent  interpretation  than 
that  above  given.     This  being  established,  the  incomprehensible 
and  mysterious  considerations,  connected  with  the  doctrine,  must 
be  left  among  those  deep  things  of  God  which,  in  the  present  state 
at  least,  we  are  not  able  to  search  and  fathom.     For  this  reason, 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  indicate,  though  faintly, 
the  manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Some  of  the  Platonizing  fathers  taught,  that  the  existence  of  the 
Son  flowed  necessarily  from  the  Divine  intellect  exerted  on  itself. 
The  schoolmen  agitated  the  question,  whether  the  Divine  genera- 
tion was  effected  by  intellect  or  by  loill.     The  Father  begetting  a 
Son,  the  exact  counterpart  and  equal  of  himself,  by  contemplating 
and  exerting  his  intelligence  upon  himself,  is  the  view  advocated 
by  some  divines,  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  communions. 
Analogies  have  also  been  framed  between  the  generation  of  the 
Son  by  the  Father  and  the  mind's  generation  of  a  conception  of 
itself  in  thought.     Some  of  these  speculations  are  almost  obsolete  ; 
others  continue  to  this  day.     It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fact,  as  it  is  stated, 
authoritatively  and  doctrinally  stated,  in  Scripture.     These  are 
atmospheric  halos  about  the  sun  of  revelation,  which,  in  truth,  are 
the  product  of  a  lower  region,  though  they  may  seem  to  surround 
the  orb  itself.    Of  these  notions  Zanchius  has  well  observed,  "As 
we  have  no  proof  of  these  from  the  word  of  God,  we  must  reject 
them  as  rash  and  vain,  that  is,  if  the  thing  be  positively  asserted 
so  to  be."     Indeed,  we  may  ask,  with  the  prophet,  "W^/io  shall 
disclose  his  generation?"     On  this  subject  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
wisely  says,  "  Believe,  indeed,  that  God  has  a  Son  ;  but  to  know 
how  this  is  possible  be  not  curious.     For  if  thou  searchest,  thou 
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shalt  not  find.  Therefore,  elevate  not  thyself,  (in  the  attempt,) 
lest  thou  fall.  Be  careful  to  understand  those  things  alone  which 
are  delivered  to  thee  as  commands.  First,  declare  to  me  who  is 
the  Father,  and  then  thou  wilt  acknowledge  the  Son.  But  if  thou 
canst  not  ascertain  (cognoscere)  the  nature  of  the  Father,  display 
no  curiosity  about  knowing  the  mode  of  the  Son.  With  regard  to 
thyself,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  godliness  to  know, 
that  God  has  one  only  Son." 

Proved,  then,  as  I  think  it  irrefragably  is,  by  Scripture  testimo- 
ny, that  the  title  "  Son  op  God"  contains  a  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord,  as  a  person  of  the  same  nature  and  essence  with 
the  Father,  we  may  proceed  to  another  of  the  most  emphatic  and 
celebrated  appellations  of  our  blessed  Saviour — "The  Word." 

Under  this  title  our  Saviour  is  abruptly  announced  in  the  intro- 
duction to  St.  John's  Gospel,  for  that  he  is  intended  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  doubt.  In  the  5th  verse,  "  the  Word"  is  called  "  the 
Light."  In  verse  7,  John  Baptist  is  said  to  bear  witness  of  that 
"  Light."  Again,  in  verse  14,  the  Word  is  said  to  have  been  made 
flesh,  and  to  have  dwelt  among  us  ;  and,  in  verse  15,  that  "John 
bears  witness  of  him."  "  The  Word"  and  "  the  Light,"  to  whom 
John  bears  witness,  are  names,  therefore,  of  the  same  Being ; 
and  that  Being  is,  in  verse  17,  declared  to  be  Jesus  Christ.  (9) 

The  manner  in  which  St.  John  commences  his  Gospel  is  stri- 
kingly different  from  the  introductions  to  the  histories  of  Christ  by 
the  other  evangelists  ;  and  no  less  striking  and  peculiar  is  the  title 
under  which  he  announces  him — "  the  Word."  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry  and  discussion,  from  whence 
this  evangelist  drew  the  use  of  this  appellation,  and  what  reasons 
led  him,  as  though  intending  to  solicit  particular  attention,  to  place 
it  at  the  very  head  of  his  Gospel.  That  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  express  opinion,  as  to  the  personal  character  of  him 
whom  it  is  used  to  designate,  is  made  more  than  probable  from 
the  predominant  character  of  the  whole  Gospel,  which  is  more 
copiously  doctrinal,  and  contains  a  record  more  full  of  what  Jesus 
"  said,"  as  well  as  "  did,"  than  the  others. 
.  As  to  the  source  from  which  the  term  "  Logos"  was  drawn  by 
the  apostles,  some  have  held  it  to  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  Scrip- 

(9)  "  Per  Tov  Xoyov  intelligi  Christum,  caret  dubio,  Nam  v.  6,  7,  Scriptor  dicit, 
Joannem  Baptistam  dehoc  Xoyu  testimonium  dixisse ;  constat  autem  eum  de  Christo 
dixisse  testimonium ;  et  v.  14,  sequiter,  ^oyov  hominem  esse  factum,  et  Apostolos 
hujus  Xoyov,  hominis  facti,  vidisse  dignitatem ;  atqui  Christi  majestatem  quotidie 
oculis  videbant." — Rosenmuller. 
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tures  ;  others,  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  ;  others,  from  Philo 
and  the  Hellenizing  Jews.  The  most  natural  conclusion  certainly 
appears  to  be,  that,  as  St.  John  was  a  plain,  "  unlearned"  man, 
chiefly  conversant  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  derived  this  term  from 
the  sacred  books  of  his  own  nation,  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase 
Dahar  Jehovah,  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  frequently  occurs  in  passages 
which  must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  personal  Word,  and  which 
phrase  is  rendered  Xoyo?  xupiou  by  the  Septuagint  interpreters. 
Certainly,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  in  his  writings,  or  in  his 
traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted  himself  with  Philo  or 
with  Plato  ;  and  none,  therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the  term  from 
them,  or  used  it  in  any  sense  approaching  to  or  suggested  by  these 
refinements : — in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  there  are  allusions  to 
poets  and  philosophers  ;  in  those  of  St.  John,  none.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  frequent  inti- 
mations of  a  distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  :  that  one  of 
these  Divine  Persons  is  called  Jehovah  ;  and,  though  manifestly 
represented  as  existing  distinct  from  the  Father,  is  yet  arrayed 
with  attributes  of  Divinity,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancient 
Jews  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  "  their  God,''^  the  God  with  whom, 
through  all  their  history,  they  chiefly  *'  had  to  do.^^  This  Divine 
Person  we  have  already  proved  to  have  been  spoken  of  by  the  pro- 
phets as  the  future  Christ ;  we  have  shown,  too,  that  the  evan- 
gelists and  apostles  represent  Jesus  as  that  Divine  Person  of  the 
prophets  ;  and,  if  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  also 
called  "  THE  Word,"  the  application  of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is 
naturally  accounted  for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be  a  theological, 
not  a  philosophic  appellation,  and  one  which,  previously  even  to 
the  time  of  the  apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of 
inspiration.  It  is  not,  indeed,  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Tetament, 
which  may  account  for  its  not  being  adopted  as  a  prominent  title 
of  Christ  by  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this  infrequency,  it  is  thus  used  by  St.  John  has  a 
sufficient  reason,  which  shall  be  presently  adduced. 

In  Genesis  xv,  1,  we  are  told,  that  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not,  Abram  :  I  am  thy  shield 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  Here  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
is  the  speaker — "  the  Word  came — saying  :"  a  mere  word  may 
be  spoken  or  said  ;  but  a  personal  Word  only  can  say,  "  /  am  thy 
shield."  The  pronoun  /  refers  to  the  whole  phrase  "  the  Word 
of  Jehovah  ;"  and,  if  a  personal  Word  be  not  understood,  no  per- 
son at  all  is  mentioned  by  whom  this  message  is  conveyed,  and 
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whom  Abram  in  reply,  invokes  as  "  Lord  God."  The  same  con- 
struction is  seen  in  Psalm  xviii,  30,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is 
tried  ;  he  is  b,  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him."  Here  the  pro- 
nouns refer  to  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  first  clause  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  context  to  lead  us  to  consider  the  Word 
mentioned  to  be  a  grammatical  word,  a  verbal  communication  of 
the  will  of  another,  in  opposition  to  a  personal  Word.  This  pas- 
sage is,  indeed,  less  capable  of  being  explained,  on  the  supposition 
of  an  ellipsis,  than  that  in  Genesis.  In  this  personal  sense,  also, 
1  Sam.  iii,  21,  can  only  be  naturally  interpreted.  "  And  the  Lord 
appeared  again  in  Shiloh  ;  for  the  Lord  revealed  (showed)  him- 
self to  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  by  the  Word  op  the  Lord."  Here 
it  is  first  declared,  that  the  Lord  appeared  ;  then  follows  the  man- 
ner of  his  appearance,  or  manifestation,  "  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  In  what  manner  could  he  appear,  except  by  his  personal 
Word  in  vision  ?  Again,  a  comparison  of  two  passages  will  make 
it  probable,  that  the  personal  Word  is  intended  in  some  passages, 
and  was  so  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  where  there  are  no 
marked  circumstances  of  construction  to  call  our  attention  to  it. 
In  2  Sam.  vi:5  21,  wd  find,  "  For  thy  Word's  sake,  and  accord- 
ing to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  these  things."  ,  But  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xvii,  19,  it  is  read,  "  O  Lord,  for 
thy  servant's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  own  heart,  hast  thou 
done  all  this  greatness."  Servant  is,  unquestionably,  an  Old 
Testament  appellation  of  Messiah  ;  and  not  a  few  passages  might 
be  adduced,  where  the  phrases  *'  for  thy  servant's  sake,"  "  for  thy 
name's  sake,"  indicate  a  mediatorial  character  vested  in  some  ex- 
alted and  Divine  Personage.  The  comparison  of  these  two  pas- 
sages, however,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  personal  character  is 
given  to  the  Word  mentioned  in  the  former. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  opposing  criticism,  upon  these  and  a 
few  other  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  they  may  be  otherwise  interpreted,  by  considering  them 
as  elliptical  expressions.  The  sense  above  given  is,  however,  the 
natural  and  obvious  one  ;  and,  if  it  also  accounts  better  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  terms  "  Word,"  "  Word  of  the  Lord,"  among 
the  ancient  Jewish  writers,  this  is  an  additional  reason  why  it 
should  be  preferred.  The  Targumists  use  it  with  great  frequency ; 
and,  should  we  even  suppose  Philo  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to 
have  adopted  the  term  Logos  from  Plato  and  the  Greeks,  yet  the 
favouritism  of  that  term,  so  to  speak,  and  the  higher  attributes  of 
glory  and  Divinity  with  which  they  invest  their  Logos,  is  best  ac- 
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counted  for  by  the  correspondence  of  this  term  with  one  which 
they  had  found  before,  not  only  among  their  own  interpreters,  but 
in  the  sacred  writings  themselves. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Targums,  and  they  are  in  far- 
ther evidence  of  the  theological  origin  of  this  appellation.  The 
Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  were 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  common  people  among  the  Jews, 
who,  after  their  return  from  captivity,  did  not  understand  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew.  They  were  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath 
day,  and  with  the  phrases  they  contain  all  Jews  would,  of  course, 
be  familiar.  Now,  in  such  of  these  paraphrases  as  are  extant,  so 
frequently  does  the  phrase  "  the  Word  of  Jehovah"  occur,  that  in 
almost  every  place  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  holding  any  intercourse  with  men,  this  circumlocution  is 
used.  "  The  Lord  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  is,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  "The  Word  of  Jehovah  created  man." 
"  Adam  and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  paraphrased, 
"  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God."  "  The 
Lord  thy  God,  he  it  is  that  goeth  before  thee,"  is,  in  the  Targum, 
"  Jehovah  thy  God,  his  Word  goeth  before  thee."  The  Targum- 
ists  read,  for  "  I  am  thy  shield,"  Gen.  xv,  1,  "  My  Word  is  thy 
shield;"  for  "  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  the  Lord,"  Isa.  xlv,  17,  "by 
the  Word  of  the  Lord ;"  for  "  I  am  with  thee,"  Jer.  i,  8,  «  My 
Word  is  with  thee  ;"  and  in  Psalm  ex,  1,  instead  of  "the  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,"  they  read,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  his  Word  ;" 
and  so  in  a  great  number  of  places. 

The  Socinian  answer  is,  that  this  is  an  idiom  of  the  Chaldee 
language,  and  that  "  the  word  of  a  person  is  merely  synonymous 
to  himself."  It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  the  Memra  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  has  not  in  every  case  a  personal  sense,  nor, 
indeed,  has  Logos,  or  Word,  by  which  it  may  be  translated ;  but, 
as  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  personal  sense,  so  is  the 
former  ;  and,  if  passages  can  be  found  in  the  Targums  where  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  used  personally  and  as  distinct  from  God  the 
Father,  and  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  supposed  to  be  used 
otherwise,  the  objection  is  fully  invalidated.  This  has,  I  think, 
been  very  satisfactorily  proved.  So  in  one  of  the  above  instances, 
"  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in 
the  garden."  Here  walking  is,  undoubtedly,  the  attribute  of  a 
person^  and  not  of  a  mere  voice  ;  and  that  the  person  referred  to 
is  not  the  Father,  appears  from  the  author,  Tzeror  Hammor,  who 
makes  this  observation  on  the  place,  "  Before  they  sinned  they 
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saw  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  speaking  with  hinif  that  is  with 
God  ;  but  after  their  sin  they  only  heard  the  voice  walking."  A 
trifling  remark  ;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Jewish  expositors 
considered  the  voice  as  a  distinct  person  from  God. 

The  words  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii,  24,  "  /  will  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord,^'  &c,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Jonathan  :  "  I  will  pray- 
in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  his  Word."  The 
paraphrast  could  not  refer  to  any  message  from  God  :  for  it  was 
not  an  answer  by  word,  but  by  fire,  that  Elijah  expected.  It  has 
never  been  pretended,  either  by  Socinians,  or  by  the  orthodox, 
that  God  the  Father  is  said  to  be  sent.  If  there  be  but  one  Di- 
vine Person,  by  whom  is  he  sent  ? 

We  learn,  from  Gen.  xvi,  7,  &c,  that  "  the  Jlngel  of  the  Lord 
found  Hagar  by  a  fountain  of  water  ;^^  that  he  said,  "  /  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  exceedingly f'^  and  that  "sAe  called  the  name  o/ Jeho- 
vah that  spake  to  her,  Thou  God  seest  me."  It  is  evident,  that 
Hagar  considered  the  person  who  addressed  her  as  Divine.  Philo 
asserts  that  it  was  the  Word  who  appeared  to  her.  Jonathan 
gives  the  same  view.  "  She  confessed  before  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
whose  Word  had  spoken  to  her."  With  this  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum  agrees :  "  She  confessed  and  prayed  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
who  had  appeared  to  her."  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  in  the  Socinian 
sense  that  God  himself  is  here  meant.  For  the  paraphrasts  must 
have  known,  from  the  text,  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  called 
an  angel.     If  the  Father  be  meant,  how  is  he  called  an  angel  ? 

"They  describe  the  Word  as  a  Mediator.  It  is  said,  Deut. 
iv,  7,  '  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto 
them  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him 
for  .<"  Jonathan  gives  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  passage  ; 
'  God  is  near  in  the  name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.'  Again,  we 
find  this  paraphrase  on  Hos.  iv,  9,  '  God  will  receive  the  prayer 
of  Israel  by  his  Word,  and  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  will  make 
them  by  his  Word  like  a  beautiful  fig  tree.'  And  on  Jer.  xxix,  14, « I 
will  be  sought  by  you  in  my  Word,  and  I  will  be  inquired  of  through 
you  by  my  Word.'  According  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Gen. 
xxi,  33,  Abraham  at  Beersheba  '  prayed  in  the  name  of  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world.'  But  it  is  inconceivable,  that  the 
paraphrasts  did  not  here  mean  to  describe  the  Word  as  a  mediator ; 
especially  as  we  know  that  the  ancient  Jews,  when  supplicating 
God,  entreated  that  he  would  *look  on  the  face  of  his  anointed.* 

"  They  speak  of  atonement  as  made  by  this  Memra.  On  Deut. 
xxxii,  43,  Jonathan  observes,  *  God  will  atone  by  his  Word  for 
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his  land,  and  for  his  people,  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of 
the  Lord.* 

*'  They  describe  the  Memra  as  a  Redeemer,  and  sometimes  as 
the  Messiah.  These  words,  Gen.  xlix,  18,  '  I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvatioriy'  are  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  :  <  Our 
father  Jacob  said  thus,  My  soul  expects  not  the  redemption  of 
Gideon  the  Son  of  Joash,  vi^hich  is  a  temporary  salvation  ;  nor  the 
redemption  of  Samson,  which  is  a  transitory  salvation ;  but  the 
redemption  which  thou  didst  promise  should  come  through  thy 
Memra  to  thy  people.  This  salvation  my  soul  waits  for.*  In  the 
blessing  of  Judah  (ver.  10 — 12)  particular  mention  is  made  of  the 
King  Messiah.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that  by  the  Memra  they 
meant  him  who  was  to  appear  as  the  Messiah,  that  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  verse  IS,  is  thus  rendered  :  '  Our  father  Jacob  said, 
I  do  not  expect  the  deUverance  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  which 
is  a  temporal  salvation  ;  nor  that  of  Samson  the  son  of  Manoah, 
which  is  a  transient  salvation.  But  I  expect  the  redemption  of 
the  Messiah  the  son  of  David,  who  shall  come  to  gather  to  him- 
self the  children  of  Israel.'  It  is  evident  that  the  one  paraphrast  has 
copied  from  the  other  :  and  as  the  one  puts  Messiah  for  Memra, 
it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  they  had  considered  both  terms  as 
denoting  the  same  person. 

"  They  describe  this  Memra  as  only-begotten,  and,  in  this  cha- 
racter, as  the  Creator.  That  remarkable  verse.  Gen.  iii,  22,  *  The 
Lord  God  said,  Behold,  the  man  is  beconi\e  as  one  of  us,^  is  para- 
phrased in  a  very  singular  manner  :  '  The  Word  of  the  Lord  said. 
Behold,  Adam  whom  /  have  created,  is  the  only-begotten  in  the 
world,  as  I  am  the  only-begotten  in  the  highest  heavens.'  The 
language  here  ascribed  to  the  Memra,  with  what  reference  to  the 
text  avails  not  in  the  present  inquiry,  is  appHcable  to  a  person 
only ;  and  it  will  not  be  pretended  by  our  opponents,  that  it  can 
apply  to  the  Father.  The  person  intended  was  believed  to  be 
'  the  only-begotten  Word.'  How  nearly  does  this  language  ap- 
proach to  that  of  Inspiration  !  *  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 
Ml  things  were  made  by  him.  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,''  John  i,  1,  3. 

"  If,  therefore  the  paraphrasts  describe  the  Memra  as  one  sent, 
as  a  Mediator,  as  one  by  whom  atonement  is  made,  as  a  Redeemer 
and  the  Messiah,  and  as  only-begotten ;  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
do  not  mean  God  the  Father.  If,  notwithstanding,  they  ascribe 
personal  and  Divine  characters  to  the  Word,  they  must  mean  a 
distinct  person  in  the  Divine  essence. "(1) 

(1)  Jamieson's  Vindication. 
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The  same  personality  and  the  same  distinction  we  find  in  the 
passage,  "  God  came  to  Abimelech  ;"  in  the  Targum,  "  his  Word 
came  from  the  face  of  God  to  Abimelech."  Equally  express  is 
the  personal  distinction  in  Psalm  ex,  1,  "Jehovah  said  unto  his 
Word,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand."  Here  the  Word  cannot  be 
the  Jehovah  that  speaks,  and  a  person  only  could  sit  at  his  right 
hand.  This  passage,  too,  proves  that  the  ancient  Jews  applied  the 
term  Word  to  the  Messiah  ;  for,  as  we  may  learn  from  our  Lord's 
conversation  with  the  Pharisees,  it  was  a  received  opinion  that  this 
passage  was  spoken  of  the  Messiah. 

Now,  as  some  of  the  Targums  still  extant  are  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  contain  the  interpretations  of  preceding  para- 
phrases now  lost ;  and  as  there  is  so  constant  an  agreement  among 
them  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover 
the  source  whence  St.  John  derived  the  appellative  Logos.  He 
had  found  it  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  he  had  heard  it,  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  read  in  the  synagogues,  by  which  it  was  made 
familiar  to  every  Jew.  Dr.  P.  Smith,  in  his  Scripture  Testimony, 
hesitates  as  to  the  personal  sense  of  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldean 
paraphrasts,  and  inclines  to  consider  it  as  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
reciprocal  pronoun,  denoting,  in  its  usual  application  to  the  Divine 
Being,  God  his  very  self.  On  this  supposition  it  is,  however,  im- 
possible to  interpret  some  of  the  passages  above  given.  Its  primary 
import,  he  says,  "  is  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  the  medium 
of  communicating  the  mind  and  intentions  of  one  person  to  an- 
other." The  Jews  of  the  same  age  or  a  little  after,  and  Philo,  he 
admits,  used  the  term  Word  with  a  personal  reference,  for  such 
**  an  extension  and  reference  of  the  term  would  flow  from  the  pri- 
mary signification,  a  medium  of  rational  communication;''^  but  if 
Philo  and  those  Jews  thus  extended  the  primary  meaning  of  this 
word,  why  might  not  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  extend  it  before  them  ? 
They  did  not  invent  the  term,  and  affix  to  it  its  primary  meaning. 
They  found  it  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  as  we  find  Word  in  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  they  sometimes  use  it  in  its  primary  sense  is  no 
proof  at  all  that  they  did  not  use  it  also  in  a  personal  or  extended 
one.  That  a  second  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  medium  of  communication  with  men,  cannot  be  denied, 
and  Memra  would,  therefore,  be,  according  to  this  explanation  of 
its  primary  meaning,  a  most  fit  term  to  express  his  person  and 
office.  It  is  also  a  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  personal  sense 
of  this  term,  that  "Maimonides  himself,  anxious  as  he  was  to  obscure 
all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  imply  a  Divine  plurality,  and 
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to  conceal  every  evidence  of  the  Jews  having  ever  held  this  doc- 
trine, had  not  boldness  enough  to  assert,  that  with  the  Chaldee 
interpreters,  the  IVord  of  God  was  merely  *  synonymous  to  God' 
himself.  He  knew  that  the  Targums  afforded  such  unquestionable 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  a  distinct  person  under  this  desig- 
nation, that  every  one  of  his  countrymen  who  was  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  them,  would  give  him  the  lie.  Therefore  he  finds 
himself  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of  pretending  that,  when  the 
paraphrasts  speak  of  tlie  Word  of  the  Lord,  and  use  this  expression 
where  the  name  of  God  occurs  in  the  original,  they  mean  to 
describe  a  created  angel. "(2) 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,"  says  Dr.  Laurence,  "  how  are  we  to 
determine  the  sense  of  this  singular  phrase  ?  Although  we  consider 
it  neither  as  a  recriprocal,  nor  as  intended  to  designate  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity,  who,  becoming  incarnate,  lived  and  died  for 
us,  (of  which,  perhaps,  the  Targumists  themselves  might  have  had, 
at  best,  but  indistinct  or  even  incorrect,  ideas,)  yet  may  we,  most 
probably,  regard  it,  in  its  general  use,  as  indicative  of  a  Divine 
Person.  That  it  properly  means  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  his  will 
declared  by  a  verbal  communication,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  lite- 
rally so  taken,  cannot  be  denied.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
consult  the  numerous  passages,  where  personal  characteristics  are 
attributed  to  it,  and  to  conceive,  that  it  does  not  usually  point  out 
a  real  person.  Whether  the  Targumist  contemplated  this  hypos- 
tatical  word  as  a  true  subsistence  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  as  a  dis- 
tinct emanation  of  Deity,  it  may  be  useless  to  inquire,  because 
we  are  deficient  in  data  adequate  to  a  complete  decision  of  the 
question."  (3) 

Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews  may,  therefore,  be  well  spared 
in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  source  from  whence  St.  John  derives  the 
appellative  Logos.  Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  be  a  personified 
attribute  or  a  person  has  been  much  disputed,  but  is  of  little  con- 
sequence on  this  point.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that,  as 
the  evidence  predominates  in  favour  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos 
of  Philo,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  writings,  this  will  also  show, 
that  not  only  the  Jewish  writers,  who  composed  the  paraphrases, 
and  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  the 
Targums  being  read  in  the  synagogues,  but  also  those  learned  men 
who  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  were 

(2)  Etfuit  Verbum  Domini  ad  me,  &c.  Fieri  quoque  potest  meo  judicio  ut  Onkelos 
per  vocem  Elohim,  Angelum  intellexerit,  &c. — More  Nevochim,  par.  i,  c.  27,  p.  33. 

(3)  Dissertation. 
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familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  Logos  as  a  person  distinct  from  God,  yet 
invested  with  Divine  attributes  and  performing  Divine  works.  The 
question  as  to  Philo  is  not  whether  he  sometimes  speaks  of  a  per- 
sonified Logos,  that  is,  of  an  attribute  or  conception  of  God,  array- 
ed in  poetic  personal  properties  :  this  is  granted  ;  but  whether  he 
also  speaks  of  a  Logos,  who  is  a  real  and  a  Divine  person.    Now, 
when  he  calls  this  Logos  God,  a  second  God,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  First-begotten,  the  beloved  Son  ;  speaks  of  him  as  superior  to 
angels,  as  the  creator  of  the  world,  as  seeing  all  things,  as  the 
Governor  and  Sustainer,  as  a  Messenger,  as  the  Shepherd  of  the 
.  flock  ;  of  men  being  freed  from  their  sins  by  him,  as  the  true  High 
Priest,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  other  similar  and  personal  terms, 
which  may  all  be  verified  by  consulting  his  writings,  or  the  selec- 
tions given  in  Kidd's  Demonstration,  Allix's  Judgment,  Bryant's 
Philo,  Laurence's  Dissertation,  and  other  works ;  he  cannot,  by 
any  possibility  of  construction,  be  supposed  to  personify  the  mere 
attribute  of  the  Reason  or  Wisdom  of  God,  or  any  conception  and 
opeiation  of  the  Divine  Intellect.    This  may  be  the  only  Logos  of 
Plato  ;  for,  though  the  christianized  Platonists,  of  a  lower  period, 
used  this  term  in  a  personal  sense,  there  is  but  slender  evidence  to 
conclude,  that  Plato  used  it  as  the  name  of  a  person  distinct  from 
God.    Certain  it  is,  that  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  arrayed  in  personal 
characters  which  are  not  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato ;  a  fact 
which  will  with  great  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Jewish  philosopher  borrowed  his  notions  from  the 
Greek.     Philo  says,  that  "  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon  this 
Prince  of  angels  his  most  ancient  Logos,  that  he  should  stand  as  a 
Mediator,  to  judge  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.     He, 
therefore,  intercedes  with  him,  who  is  immortal,  in  behalf  of  mor- 
tals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  acts  the  part  of  an  ambassador, 
being  sent  from  the  supreme  King  to  his  subjects.     And  this  gift 
he  so  willingly  accepts,  as  to  glory  in  it,  saying  I  have  stood  be- 
tween God  and  you,  being  neither  unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten 
like  mortals,  but  one  in  the  middle,  between  two  extremes,  acting 
the  part  of  a  hostage  with  both  ;  with  the  Creator,  as  a  pledge  that 
he  will  never  be  provoked  to  destroy  or  desert  the  world,  so  as  to 
suiFer  it  to  run  into  confusion ;  and,  with  creatures,  to  give  them 
this  certain  hope,  that  God,  being  reconciled,  will  never  cease  to 
take  care  of  his  own  workmanship.     For  I  proclaim  peace  to  the 
creation  from  that  God  who  removes  war  and  introduces  and  pre- 
serves peace  for  ever."     Now,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this 
manner,  who  can  reconcile  this  to  a  mere  personification  fi-om  the 
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Greek  philosophy  ?  or  suppose  that  Philo  obtained  from  that  ideas 
so  evangelical,  that,  were  there  not  good  evidence  that  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  Christianity,  we  should  rather  conceive  of  him 
as  of  "  a  scribe,"  so  far  as  this  passage  goes,  "  well  instructed"  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Even  Dr.  Priestly  acknowledges  that 
Philo  "  made  a  much  more  substantial  personification  of  the  Logos 
than  any  of  the  proper  Platonists  had  done." (4)     Substantial, 
indeed,  it  is  ;  for,  although,  in  some  passages,  in  the  vigour  of  his 
discursive  and  allegorizing  genius,  "  he  enshrines  his  Logos  behind 
such  a  veil  of  fancy,  that  we  can  scarcely  discern  his  person  in  the 
sanctuary,"  yet  in  the  above,  and  many  other  passages,  "he  draws 
aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  to  us  in  his  full  proportions."  (5) 
For  what  conceivable  attribute  of  Deity,  or  ideal  thing  whatever, 
could  any  writer,  allegorist  as  he  might  be,  not  insanely  raving, 
call  "  Prince  of  angels,"  "  Mediator,"  "  Intercessor,"  "  neither 
unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals,"  "  an  Ambassador" 
sent  from  God  to  men,  interposing  between  an  offended  God  to 
restrain  his  anger  and  to  give  "  peace"  to  the  world  ?  Who  could 
speak  of  these  attributes  or  idealities  in  language  anticipatory  of 
an  incarnation,  as  "  a  man  of  God,  immortal  and  incorruptible," 
as  "  the  man  after  the  image  of  God,"  or  ascribe  to  him  a  name 
"  unspeakable  and  incomprehensible,"  and  affirm  that  he  is  a 
"  fabricator,"  or  Creator,  and  "  Divine,  who  will  lie  up  close  to 
the  Father,"  exactly  where  St.  John  places  him,  "in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Father."     For,  however  mysteriously  Philo  speaks 
in  other  passages,  he  says  nothing  to  contradict  these,  and  they 
must  be  taken  as  they  are.     They  express  a  real  personality,  and 
they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  be  borrowed 
from  Plato.     It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question,  whe- 
ther that  philosopher  ascribed  a  real  personality  to  his  Logos  or 
not.     If  he  gives  him  a  real  and  Divine  personality,  then  the  infer- 
ence will  be,  that  he  derived  his  notion  from  the  Jews,  or  from 
ancient  patriarchal  tradition  ;  and  it  would  be  most  natural  for 
Philo,  finding  a  personal  and  Divine  Logos  in  Plato,  to  enlarge 
the  scanty  conceptions  of  the  philosopher  from  the  theology  of  his 
own  country.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  Logos  of 
Plato  to  be  a  mere  personification,  either  Philo  must  have  im- 
proved it  into  a  real  person,  consistent  with  his  own  religion  ;  or, 
sometimes  philosophizing  on  a  mere  personified  Logos,  and  some- 
times introducing  the  personal  Logos  of  his  own  nation  and  native 
schools,  we  have  the  key  to  all  those  passages  which  would  appear 
(4)  Early  Opinions.  (5)  Whitaker's  Origin  of  Arianism. 
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inconsistent  with  each  other,  if  interpreted  only  of  one  and  the 
same  subject,  and  if  he  were  regarded  as  speaking  exclusively 
either  of  a  personified  or  a  real  Logos.  "  From  all  the  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  be  the  most  i^easonable  conclusion,  that  the 
leading  acceptation  of  the  Memra  or  Logos  among  the  Jews  of 
this  middle  age  was  to  designate  an  intermediate  agent ;  that,  in 
the  sense  of  a  Mediator,  between  God  and  man,  it  became  a 
recognised  appellation  of  the  Messiah  ;  that  the  personal  doctrine 
of  the  Word  was  the  one  generally  received,  and  that  the  concep- 
tual notion  which  Philo  interweaves  with  the  other  was  purely  his 
own  invention,  the  result  of  his  theological  philosophy."  (6) 

As  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos  was  not  derived  by  PhUo 
from  Platonisra,  so  his  own  writings,  as  decidedly  as  the  reason  of 
the  case  itself,  will  show,  that  the  source  from  which  he  did  derive 
it  was  the  Scriptures  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  established  theology  of  his  nation.  Philo  had  not  suf- 
fered the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  a  Jehovah  acting 
in  the  name  and  under  the  commission  of  another  Jehovah  as  well 
as  his  own,  to  go  unnoticed.  The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  a  personal  Word,  the  Dabar  Jehovah  occurs,  had  not 
been  overlooked,  nor  the  more  frequent  use  of  an  equivalent 
phrase  in  the  Memra  of  the  paraphrasts.  "  There  is  a  time,"  he 
observes,  "when  he  (the  holy  Logos)  inquires  of  some,  as  of  Adam, 
where  art  thou  ?"  exactly  corresponding  with  the  oldest  Tar- 
gumists,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  called  to  Adam."  Again, 
with  reference  to  Abraham  and  Lot, — "  of  whom  (the  Logos)  it  is 
said  the  sun  came  out  upon  the  earth,  and  Lot  entered  into  Sijor, 
and  the  Lord  rained  brimstone  and  fire  upon  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. For  the  Logos  of  God,  when  he  comes,  out  to  our  earthly 
system,  assists  and  helps  those  who  are  related  to  virtue,"  &c. 
So  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  the  appearances  of  God  to  Abram 
are  said  to  be  appearances  of  the  Word,  and  twice  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  Genesis  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord"  is  said  to  come  to 
Abraham.  The  Being  who  appeared  to  Ha  gar,  of  whom  she  said 
"  Thou  God  seest  me,"  Philo  also  calls  the  Logos.  The  Jeho- 
vah, who  stood  above  the  ladder  of  Jacob  and  said,  "  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,"  has  the  same  appellation,  and 
he  who  spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush.  It  is  thus  that  Philo 
accords  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  interpreters  of  his  nation  in 
giving  the  title  Memr&,  Logos,  or  Word,  to  the  ostensible  Deity 

(6)  Dr.  Smith's  Person  of  Christ. 
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of  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  in  which,  too,  they  were  authorized 
by  the  use  of  the  same  term,  in  the  same  application,  by  the 
sacred  writers  themselves.  Why,  then,  resort  to  Plato,  when  the 
source  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  so  plainly  indicated  ?  and  why 
suppose  St.  John  to  have  borrowed  from  Philo,  when  the  Logos 
was  an  established  form  of  theological  speech,  and  when  the 
sources  from  which  Philo  derived  it,  the  Scriptures  and  the  para- 
phrases, were  as  accessible  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  philosophical 
Jew  of  Alexandria  ? 

As  Philo  mingled  Platonic  speculations  with  his  discourses  on 
the  real  Logos  of  his  national  faith,  without,  however,  giving  up 
personality  and  Divinity  ;  so  the  Jews  of  his  own  age  mingled 
various  crude  and  darkening  comments  with  the  same  ancient  faith 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  and  transmitted  with  the  purer  parts 
of  their  tradition.  The  paraphrases  and  writings  of  Philo  remain, 
however,  a  striking  monument  of  the  existence  of  opinions  as  to  a 
distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  Divine  character 
of  a  Mediator  and  interposing  agent  between  God  and  man,  as 
indicated  in  their  Scriptures,  and  preserved  by  their  theologians. 

Celebrated  as  this  title  of  the  Logos  was  in  the  Jewish  theology, 
it  is  not,  however,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Spirit  of  Inspira- 
tion has  chosen  that  our  Saviour  should  be  principally  designated. 
It  occurs  but  a  very  few  times,  and  principally  and  emphatically 
in  the  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel.  A  cogent  reason  can 
be  given  why  this  apostle  adopts  it,  and  we  are  not  without  a  pro- 
bable reason  why,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  title  Son  of  God 
should  have  been  preferred,  which  is,  likewise,  a  frequent  title  of 
the  Logos  in  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 

"  Originating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  connexion,  betwixt 
the  first  and  the  second  Being  in  the  Godhead  ;  marking  this,  by 
a  spiritual  idea  of  connexion ;  and  considering  it  to  be  as  close 
and  as  necessary,  as  the  Word  is  to  the  energetic  mind  of  God, 
which  cannot  bury  its  intellectual  energies  in  silence,  but  must  put 
them  forth  in  speech ;  it  is  too  spiritual  in  itself,  to  be  addressed 
to  the  faith  of  the  multitude.  If  with  so  full  a  reference  to  our 
bodily  ideas,  and  so  positive  a  filiation  of  the  Second  Being  to  the 
First,  we  have  seen  the  grossness  of  Arian  criticism,  endeavour- 
ing to  resolve  the  doctrine  into  the  mere  dust  of  a  figure ;  how 
much  more  ready  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had  only 
such  a  spiritual  denomination  as  this,  for  the  second  ?  This 
would  certainly  have  been  considered  by  it,  as  too  unsubstantial 
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for  distinct  personality,  and  therefore  too  evanescent  for  equal 
Divinity."(7) 

Of  the  reason  of  its  occasional  use  by  St.  John,  a  satisfactory 
account  may  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a  clear  abridgment 
of  the  ampler  discussions  on  this  subject  which  have  employed  many 
learned  writers. 

"Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published,  there 
arose  the  Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects,  who 
having  learnt  in  the  same  Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  princi- 
ples of  Oriental  philosophy  with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a 
system  most  repugnant  to  the  simplicity  of  Christian  faith.  It  is 
this  system  which  Paul  so  often  attacks  under  the  name  of  '  false 
philosophy,  strife  of  words,  endless  genealogies,  science  falsely  so 
called.'  The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was  the  intrinsic 
and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.  Upon  this  principle  they 
made  a  total  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
world.  Accounting  it  impossible  to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing 
which  was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  presided 
over  the  innumerable  spirits  that  were  emanations  from  himself,, 
did  not  make  this  earth,  but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  naturCj, 
very  far  removed  in  character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Supreme 
Being,  formed  matter  into  that  order  which  constitutes  the  world, 
and  gave  life  to  the  different  creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth. 
They  held  that  this  inferior  spirit  was  the  ruler  of  the  creatures 
whom  he  had  made,  and  they  considered  men,  whose  souls  he 
imprisoned  in  earthly  tabernacles,  as  experiencing  under  his  do- 
minion the  misery  which  necessarily  arose  from  their  connexion 
with  matter,  and  as  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
Most  of  the  later  sects  of  the  Gnostics  rejected  every  part  of  the 
Jewish  law,  because  the  books  of  Moses  gave  a  view  of  the  crea- 
tion inconsistent  with  their  system.  But  some  of  the  earlier  sects, 
consisting  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the 
law  with  the  principles  of  their  system.  They  considered  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation  as  granted  by  the  Demiurgus,  the  maker 
and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was  incapable,  from  his  want  of  power, 
of  delivering  those  who  received  it  from  the  thraldom  of  matter : 
And  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  messenger,  whom  the  com- 
passion of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  send  for  the  purpose  of 
emancipating  the  human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  embraced 
Christianity  regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messenger,  an  exalted 
-^on,  who,  being  in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put 
7  Whitaker's  Origin  of  Arianism. 
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an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurgus  and  restored  the  soids 
of  men  to  communion  with  God.  It  was  natural  for  the  Christian 
Gnostics  who  had  received  a  Jewish  education  to  follow  the 
steps  of  Philo,  and  the  general  sense  of  their  countrymen,  in  giving 
the  name  Logos  to  the  Demiurgus.  And  as  Christos  was  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek 
word  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  name  Messiah,  there  came  to  be, 
in  their  system,  a  direct  opposition  between  Christos  and  Logos. 
The  Logos  was  the  maker  of  the  world :  Christos  was  the  iEon 
sent  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  Logos. 

"  One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We 
have  not  any  particular  account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  system  ; 
and  it  is  pbssible  that  we  may  ascribe  to  im  hsome  of  those  tenets 
by  which  later  sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated.  But  we 
have  authority  for  saying,  that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic 
scheme  was  openly  taught  by  Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  authoiity  is  that  of  Irenaeus,  a  bishop 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  who  in  his  youth  had  heard 
Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  and  who  retained  the 
discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till  his  death.  There  are 
yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  five  books  which  he  wrote 
against  heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  monu- 
ments of  theological  erudition.  In  one  place  of  that  work  he  says, 
that  Cerinthus  taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the 
Supreme  God,  but  by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and  far  remo- 
ved from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  and  ignorant  of  his 
nature.  (8)  In  another  place,  he  says,  that  John  the  apostle 
wished,  by  his  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been 
spread  among  men  by  Cerinthus ;  (9)  and  Jerome,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  at  the  desire 
of  the  bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and 
chiefly  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  then  springing  up, 
who  said,  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  he  was  born  of  Mary.(l) 

"  From  the  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  tradition  of  the  Christian  church,  that  John,  who  lived 
to  a  great  age,  and  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  proconsular  Asia, 
was  moved  by  the  growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Christian  teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  in  writing,  and  particularly  to  recollect  those  discourses  and  . 
actions  of  our  Lord,  which  might  furnish  the  clearest  refutation 

(8)  Iren.  contra  Haer.  lib.  iii,  cap.  xi,  1.        (9)  Ibid.  lib.  i,  xxvi,  1. 
(1)  Jerom.  De  Vit.  lUust.cap.  ix. 
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of  the  persons  who  denied  his  pre-existence.     This  tradition  is  a 
key  to  a  great  part  of  his  Gospel.     Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus  which  are  the  evidences 
of  his  divine  mission  :  of  those  events  in  his  life  upon  earth  which 
are  most  interesting  to  the  human  race  ;  and  of  those  moral  dis- 
courses in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
teacher  shine  with  united  lustre.     Their  whole  narration  implies 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.     But  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  credit  as  histo- 
rians, they  have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  expresp- 
sions,  formally  stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man, 
but  have  left  the  Christian  world  to  draw  it  for  themselves  from 
the  facts  narrated,  or  to  receive  it  by  the  teaching  and  the  writings 
of  the  apostles.    John,  who  was  preserved  by  God  to  see  this  con- 
clusion, which  had  been  drawn  by  the  great  body  of  Christians, 
and  had  been  established  in  the  Epistles,  denied  by  different  here- 
tics, brings  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  Jesus,  a  view  of 
his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attention  particularly  to  the 
truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied.    When  you  come  to  analyze 
the  Gospel  of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  verses  con- 
tain the  positions  laid  down  by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  meet  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus  ;  that  these  positions,  which  are  merely  affirm- 
ed in  the  introduction,  are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
by  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the 
actions  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  after  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the 
declaration  of  Thomas,  who,  upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had 
risen,  said  to  him,  '  My  Lord,  and  my  God,'  John  sums  up  the 
amount  of  his  Gospel  in  these  few  words  :  '  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,' 
i.  e.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  persons,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.    The  apostle  does  not  condescend 
to  mention  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  pre- 
served, as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a  name  which 
might  otherwise  be  forgotten.     But  although  there  is  dignity  and 
propriety  in  omitting  the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary, 
in  laying  down  the  positions  that  were  to  meet  his  errors,  to  adopt 
some  of  his  words,  because  the  Christians  of  those  days  would  not 
so  readily  have  applied  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  to  the  refutation 
of  those  heresies  which  Cerinthus  was  spreading  among  them,  if 
they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that  doctrine  some  of  the 
terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  delivered  :  and  as  the  chief  of  these 
terms,  Logos,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior  spirit,  was 
Vol.  IL  11 
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equivalent  to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  '  the  word 
of  Jehovah,'  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  thence,  John  by  his 
use  of  Logos  rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and 
restores  it  to  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  a  Jewish 
phrase."  (2) 

The  Logos  was  no  fanciful  term,  merely  invented  by  St.  John, 
pro  re  nata,  or  even  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  suitable 
title  for  a  prophet,  by  whom  God  chose  to  reveal  himself  or  his 
Word.  It  was  a  term  diversely  understood  in  the  world  before 
St.  John  began  his  Gospel.  Is  it  possible,  therefore,  that  he  should 
have  used  the  term  without  some  express  allusion  to  these  prevail- 
ing opinions  ?  Had  he  contradicted  them  all,  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a  plain  proof,  that  they  were  all  equally  fabulous  and 
fanciful ;  but  by  adopting  the  term,  he  certainly  meant  to  show, 
that  the  error  did  not  consist  in  believing  that  there  was  a  Logos, 
or  Word  of  God,  but  in  thinking  amiss  of  it.  We  might,  indeed, 
have  wondered  much  had  he  decidedly  adopted  the  Platonic  or 
Gnostic  notions,  in  preference  to  the  Jewish  ;  but  that  he  should 
harmonize  with  the  latter  is  by  no  means  surprising  ;  first,  because 
he  was  a  Jew  himself;  and,  secondly,  because  Christianity  was 
plainly  to  be  shown  to  be  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  regu- 
larly to  have  sprung  out  of  Judaism.  It  is  certainly,  then,  in  the 
highest  degree  consistent  with  all  we  could  reasonably  expect,  to 
find  St.  John  and  others  of  the  sacred  writers  expressing  them- 
selves in  terms  not  only  familiar  to  the  Jews  under  the  old  cove- 
nant, but,  which  might  tend,  by  a  perfect  revelation  of  the  truth, 
to  give  instruction  to  all  parties  ;  correcting  the  errors  of  the  Pla- 
tonic and  Oriental  systems,  and  confirming,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews.  (3) 

While  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  this  term  by  St.  John  are  ob- 
vious, the  argument  from  it  is  irresistible  ;  for,  first,  the  Logos  of 
the  evangelist  is  a  person,  not  an  attribute,  as  many  Socinians 
have  said,  who  have  therefore,  sometimes  chosen  to  render  it  "  wis- 
dom." For  if  an  attribute,  it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  it 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  for  God  could  never  be  without 
his  atrributes.  The  apostle  also  declares,  that  the  Logos  was  the 
Light ;  but  that  John  Baptist  was  not  the  Light.  Here  is  a  kind 
of  parallel  supposed,  and  it  presumes,  also,  that  it  was  possible 
that  the  same  character  might  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  both. 

"  Between  person  and  person  this  may,  undoubtedly,  be  the 
case  ;  but  what  species  of  parallel  can  exist  between  man  and  an 
(2  )HiLt.'9  Lectures.     (3)  See  Nare's  Remarks  on  the  Socinian  Version. 
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attribute  ?  Nor  will  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  suggesting,  that 
wisdom  here  means  not  the  attribute  itself,  but  him  whom  that  attri- 
bute inspired,  the  man  Jesus  Christ,  because  the  name  of  our 
Saviour  has  not  yet  been  mentioned ;  because  that  rule  of  inter- 
pretation must  be  inadmissible,  which  at  one  time  would  explain 
the  term  Logos  by  an  attribute,  at  another  by  a  man,  as  best  suits 
the  convenience  of  hypothesis  ;  and  because,  if  it  be,  in  this 
instance,  conceived  to  indicate  our  Saviour,  it  must  follow,  that 
our  Saviour  created  the  world,  (which  the  Unitarians  will  by  no 
means  admit,)  for  the  Logos,  who  was  that  which  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  not,  the  true  Lights  is  expressly  declared  to  have  made  the 
world."  (4) 

Again  :  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  became  man  ;  but  in 
what  possible  sense  could  an  attribute  become  man  ?  The  Logos 
is  "the  only-be-otten  of  the  Father  ;"  but  it  would  be  uncouth  to 
say  of  any  attribute,  that  it  is  begotten  ;  and,  if  that  were  passed  over 
it  would  follow,  from  this  notion,  either  that  God  has  only  one 
attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  not  his  only-begotten  attribute.  Far- 
ther, St.  John  uses  terms  decisively  personal,  as  that  he  is  God, 
not  Divine  as  an  attribute,  but  God  personally ;  not  that  he  was  in 
God,  which  would  properly  have  been  said  of  an  attribute,  but  with 
God,  which  he  could  only  say  of  a  person:  that  "all  things  were  mac?e 
by  him  ;"  that  he  was  "  in  the  world  ;"  that  "  he  came  to  his  own  ;" 
that  he  was  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  and  that  "  he  hath 
declared  the  Father."  The  absurdity  of  representing  the  Logos 
of  St.  John  as  an  attributive  seems,  at  length,  to  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Socinians  themselves,  and  their  New  Version 
accordingly  regards  it  as  a  personal  term. 

If  the  Logos  is  a  person,  then  is  he  Divine  ;  for,  first  eternity  is 
ascribed  to  him,  "in  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  The  Unita- 
rian comment  is,  "from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;"  which  makes  St. 
John  use  another  trifling  truism,  and  solemnly  tell  his  readers,  that 
our  Saviour,  when  he  began  his  ministry,  was  in  existence  ! — "  in 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  the  Word  was  .'"  It  is  true  that  apx^j 
the  beginning,  is  used  for  the  beginning  of  Christ's  ministry,  when 
he  says  that  the  apostles  had  been  "  with  him  from  the  beginning;" 
and  it  may  be  used  for  the  beginning  of  any  thing  whatever.  It  is  a 
term  which  must  be  determined  in  its  meaning  by  the  context ;  (5) 

(4)  Laurence's  Dissertation  on  the  Logos. 

(5)  Quotiescunque  fit  principii  mentio,  significationem  illius  ad  id'de  quo  accom* 

modare  necesse  est." — Beza. 
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and  the  question,  therefore,  is  how  the  connexion  here  determines  it. 
Almost  immediately  it  is  added,  "  all  things  were  made  by  him ;" 
which  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  proved  to  mean  the  crea- 
tion of  universal  nature.  He,  then,  who  made  all  things  was  prior 
to  all  created  things  ;  he  was  when  they  began  to  be,  and  before 
they  began  to  be  ;  and,  if  he  existed  before  all  created  things,  he 
was  not  himself  created,  and  was  therefore,  eternal.  (6)  Secondly, 
he  is  expressly  called  God,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father  ;  and 
thirdly,  he  is  as  explicitly  said  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The 
two  last  particulars  have  already  been  largely  established,  and  no- 
thing need  be  added,  except,  as  another  proof  that  the  Scriptures  can 
only  be  fairly  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  Divine 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  declaration  of  St.  John  may  be  ad- 
duced, that  "the  Word  was  tcith  God,  and  the  Word  was  Ood.^^ 
What  hypothesis  but  this  goes  a  single  step  to  explain  this  wonder- 
ful language  ?  Arianism,  which  allows  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
with  God,  accords  with  the  first  clause,  but  contradicts  the  second. 
Sabellianism,  which  reduces  the  personal  to  an  official,  and  there- 
fore a  temporal,  distinction,  accords  with  the  second  clause,  but 
contradicts  the  first ;  for  Christ  according  to  this  theory,  was  not 
with  God  in  the  beginning,  that  is,  in  eternity.  Socinianism 
contradicts  both  clauses ;  for  on  that  scheme  Christ  was  neither 
icilk  God  "  in  the  beginning,"  nor  was  he  God.  "  The  faith  of 
God's  elect"  agrees  with  both  clauses,  and  by  both  it  is  established  > 
«  The  Word  was  icith  God  and  the  Word  was  God." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Christ  possessed  op  Divine  Attributes. 

Having  considered  the  import  of  some  of  the  titles  applied  to 
our  Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  and  proved  that  they  imply  Divinity, 
we  may  next  consider  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in 
the  New  Testament.  If,  to  names  and  lofty  titles  which  imply 
Divinity,  we  find  added  attributes  never  given  to  creatures,  and 
from  which  all  creatures  are  excluded,  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  es- 
tablished beyond  reasonable  controversy.     No  argument  can  be 

(6)  " Valde errant,  qui  ev  ap;^?; interpretantur  de  initio  Evangelic;  huic  enim  sen- 
tcntiae  consilium  Joannis,  et  sequens  oratio  aperte  repugnat.  Si  vero  o  "Koyoi  fuit  jam 
turn,  quum  mundus  esse  csepit,  sequiter  eum  fuisse  ante  mundum  conditum  ;  sequi- 
tur  etiam  eum  non  esse  unam  ex  ceteris  creatis  rebus,  qus  cum  mundo  esse  cseperunt> 
aed  alia  natura  conditione." — Rosenmdller. 
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more  conclusive  than  this.  Of  the  essence  of  Deity  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  Spirit.  He  is  made  known  by  his  attri- 
butes ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn,  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  him  and  his  creatures,  because  he  has  attri- 
butes which  they  have  not,  and  those  which  they  have  in  common 
with  him,  he  possesses  in  a  degree  absolutely  perfect.  From  this 
it  follows,  that  his  is  a  peculiar  nature,  a  nature  sui  generis,  to 
which  no  creature  does  or  can  possibly  approximate.  Should, 
then,  these  same  attributes  be  found  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  expli- 
citly and  literally  as  to  the  Father,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that,  the 
attributes  being  the  same,  the  essence  is  the  same,  and  that  essence 
the  exclusive  nature  of  the  ©sorris,  or  "  Godhead."  It  would,  in- 
deed, follow,  that  if  but  one  of  the  peculiar  attributes  of  Deity  were 
ascribed  to  Christ,  he  must  possess  the  whole,  since  they  cannot 
exist  separately  ;  and  whoever  is  possessed  of  one  must  be  con- 
cluded to  be  in  possession  of  all.  (7)  But  it  is  not  one  attribute 
only,  but  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  which  are  ascribed  to  him  ;  and 
not  only  those  which  are  moral,  and  which  are,  therefore,  capable 
of  being  communicated,  (though  those,  as  they  are  attributed  to 
Christ  in  infinite  degree  and  in  absolute  perfection,  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  argument,)  but  those  which  are,  on  all  sides,  allowed  to 
be  incommunicable,  and  peculiar  to  the  Godhead. 

Eternity  is  ascribed  to  him.  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto 
us  a  son  is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  : 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."  "  Everlasting 
Father"  is  variously  rendered  by  the  principal  orthodox  critics ; 
but  every  rendering  is  in  consistency  with  the  application  of  a  posi- 
tive eternity  to  the  Messiah,  of  which  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  pre- 
diction. Bishop  Lowth  says,  "  the  Father  of  the  everlasting  age." 
Bishop  Stock,  "  the  Father  of  Eternity  ;"  i.  e.  the  owner  of  it. 
Dathe  and  Rosenmuller,  "  JEternus.''^  The  former  considers  it 
an  Oriental  idiom,  by  which  names  of  affinity,  as  father,  mother, 
&c,  are  used  to  denote  the  author  or  eminent  possessor  of  a  quality 
or  object.  Rev.  i,  17,  18,  "I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  I 
am  he  that  Hveth  and  was  dead ;"  so  also  ch.  ii,  8  ;  and  in  both 
passages  the  context  shows,  indisputably,  that  it  is  our  Lord  him- 
self who  speaks,  and  applies  these  titles  to  himself.  In  ch.  xxii, 
13,  also,  Christ  is  the  speaker,  and  declares  himself  to  be  "  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and  the 

(7)  "  Attributa  Divina  arctissimo  copulari  vinculo,  sic,  ut  nullum  seperatim  con« 
oipi  queat,  adeoque  qui  uno  poUet,  omnibus  ornetur," — Doederlein. 
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Last."  Now,  by  these  very  titles  is  the  eternity  of  God  de- 
clared, Isaiah  xlv,  6,  and  xliii,  10,  "I  am  the  first,  and  I  am 
the  last :  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God."  "  Before  me  was 
there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me."  But  they 
are,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  assumed  by  Christ  as  expU- 
citly  and  absolutely  ;  and  they  clearly  affirm,  that  the  Being  to 
whom  they  are  applied  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end. 
In  Rev.  i,  8,  after  the  declaration,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,"  it  is  added,  "  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Some 
have  referred  these  words  to  the  Father  ;  but  certainly  without 
reason,  as  the  very  scope  of  the  passage  shows.  It  is  Christ  who 
speaks  in  the  first  person,  throughout  the  chapter,  when  the  sub- 
lime titles  of  the  former  part  of  the  verse  are  used,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  book  ;  and  to  interpret  this  particular  clause  of  the 
Father  would  introduce  a  most  abrupt  change  of  persons,  which, 
but  for  a  false  theory,  would  never  have  been  imagined.  The 
words,  indeed,  do  but  express  the  import  of  the  name  Jehovah, 
so  often  given  to  Christ ;  and  as,  when  the  Father  is  spoken  o/in 
verse  4,  the  same  declaration  is  made  concerning  him  which,  in 
verse  8,  our  Lord  makes  of  himself,  it  follows,  that  if  the  terms 
"  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  are  descriptive  of  the  eter- 
nity of  the  Father,  they  are  also  descriptive  of  eternity  as  an 
attribute  also  of  the  Son.  We  have  a  similar  declaration  in  Heb. 
xiii,  8,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
EVER,"  where  eternity,  and  its  necessary  concomitant,  immutabi- 
lity, are  both  ascribed  to  him.  That  the  phrase,  "  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever"  is  equivalent  to  eternity  needs  no  proof ;  and  that 
the  words  are  not  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Socini- 
ans  contend,  appears  from  the  context,  which  scarcely  makes  any 
sense  upon  this  hypothesis,  (8)  since  a  doctrine  once  delivered 
must  remain  what  it  was  at  first.  This  interpretation,  also,  gives 
a  figurative  sense  to  words  which  have  all  the  character  of  a 
strictly  literal  declaration  ;  and  it  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the 
literal  sense,  and  that  Christ  is  spoken  of  personally,  that  o  avrog 
is  the  phrase  by  which  the  immutability  of  the  Son  is  expressed  in 
chapter  i,  verse  12  :  "  But  thou  art  '»  auro.c,  the  same.^^  Peirce, 
in  his  Paraphrase,  has  well  expressed  the  connexion  :  "  Consi- 
dering the  conclusion  of  their  life  and  behaviour,  imitate  their 
faith  ;  for  the  object  of  their  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same  now 
as  he  was  then,  and  will  be  the  same  for  ever."     A  Being  essen- 

(8)  Sec  Macknight. 
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tially  unchangeable,  and  therefore  eternal,  is  the  only  proper  object 
of  an  absolute  ^' faith."     A  similar  and  most  solemn  ascription  of 
eternity  and  immutability  occurs  Heb.  i,  10 — 12,  "Thou,  Lord 
in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  :  and  the 
heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands.     They  shall  perish  ;  but 
thou  remainest  :  and  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 
and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they  shall  be  chan- 
ged ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  not  fail.'* 
These  words  are  quoted  from  P  aim  cii,  which  all  acknowledge 
to  be  a  lofty  description  of  the  eternity  of  God.     They  are  here 
applied  to  Christ,  and  of  him  they  affirm,  that  he  was  before  the 
material  universe — that  it  was  created  by  him — that  he  has  abso- 
lute power  over  it — that  he  shall  destroy  it — that  he  shall  do  this 
with  infinite  ease,  as  one  who  folds  up  a  vesture ;  and  that,  amidst 
the  decays  and  changes  of  material  things,  he  remains  the  same. 
The  immutability  here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  not,  however,  that  of 
a  created  spirit,  which  will  remain  when  the  material  universe  is 
destroyed  ;  for  then  there  would  be  nothing  proper  to  Christ  in  the 
text,  nothing  but  in  which  angels  and  men  participate  with  himj 
and  the  words  would  be  deprived  of  all  meaning.     His  immuta- 
bility and  duration  are  peculiar,  and  a  contrast  is  implied  between 
his  existence  and  that  of  all  created  things.     They  are  dependant^ 
he  is  independant ;  and  his  necessary,  and  therefore  eternaly  exist- 
ence must  follow.     The  phrase  "  eternal  life,"  when  used,  as 
it  is  frequently,  in  St.  John's  Epistles,  is  also  a  clear  designation  of 
the  eternity  of  our  Saviour.     "  For  the  life  was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  eter- 
nal life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto 
us."     In  the  first  clause,  Christ  is  called  the  Life ;  he  is  then  said 
to  be  "  eternal ;"  and,  that  no  mistake  should  arise,  as  though  the 
apostle  merely  meant  to  declare  that  he  would  continue  for  ever, 
he  shows,  that  he  ascribes  eternity  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state, 
— "  that  eternal  life"  which  was  with  the  Father  ;  and  with 
him  before  he  was  "  manifested  to  men."     And  eternal  pre-exist- 
ence  could  not  be  more  unequivocally  marked. 

To  these  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  to  be  without  beginning 
and  without  change,  is  added  that  of  being  extended  through  all 
space. — He  is  not  only  eternal,  but  omnipresent.  Thus  he  de- 
clares himself  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  upon  earth, 
which  is  assuredly  a  property  of  Deity  alone.  "  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  Man  v^hich  is  in  heaven."  '  The  genuineness  of  the 
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last  clause  has  been  attacked  by  a  few  critics ;  but  has  been  fully 
established  by  Dr.  Magee.(9)  This  passage  has  been  defended 
from  the  Socinian  interpretation  already,  and  contains  an  unequi- 
vocal declaration  of  ubiquity. 

For  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 

THERE  AM  I  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THEM."       HoW  futilc   is    the    Soci- 

nian  comment  in  the  New  Version  !  This  promise  is  to  be  "limited 
to  the  apostolic  age."  But  were  that  granted,  what  would  the 
concession  avail  ?  In  the  apostolic  age,  the  disciples  met  in  the 
name  of  their  Lord  many  times  in  the  week,  and  in  innumerable 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time,  in  Judea,  Asia  Minor,  Europe, 
&c.  He,  therefore,  who  could  be  "  in  the  midst  of  them,"  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  assembled,  must  be  omnipresent.  But 
they  add,  "  by  a  spiritual  presence,  a  faculty  of  knowing  things  in 
places  where  he  was  not  present ;"  "  a  gift,"  they  say,  "  given  to 
the  apostles  occasionally,"  and  refer  to  1  Cor.  v,  3.  No  such  gift 
is,  however,  claimed  by  the  apostle  in  that  passage,  who  knew  the 
affair  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  not  by  any  such  faculty  or  revela- 
tion, but  by  "report,"  (ver.  1.)  Nor  does  he  say,  that  he  was 
present  with  them,  but  judged  "  as  though  he  were  present."  If, 
indeed,  any  such  gift  were  occasionally  given  to  the  apostles,  it 
would  be,  not  a  "  spiritual  presence,"  as  the  New  Version  has  it ; 
but  a.  figurative  presence.  No  such  figurative  meaning  is,  how- 
ever, hinted  at  in  the  text  before  us,  which  is  as  literal  a  declara- 
tion of  Christ's  presence  every  where  with  his  worshippers  as  that 
similar  promise  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  Israelites :  "  In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  At  the  very  moment,  too,  of  his  ascension,  that  is,  just 
when,  as  to  his  bodily  presence,  he  was  leaving  his  disciples,  he 
promises  still  to  be  with  them,  and  calls  their  attention  to  this 
promise  by  an  emphatic  particle,  "And  lo  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Matt,  xxviii,  20.  The  Socinians 
render  "  to  the  end  of  the  age,"  that  is,  "  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  this,  is,  that  the  words  may  be  so  translated,  if  no  regard  is  paid 
to  their  import.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  in  several  passages,  "  the 
end  of  the  world,"  y\  cfvvrsXsKt  roa  aiwvoff,  must  be  understood  in  its 
popular  sense.  That  this  is  its  sense  here,  appears,  first,  from  the 
clause  "  Lo  I  am  with  with  you  always,"  -Tratfag  ras  riit^spag,  "at  all 
times  ;^*  secondly,  because  spiritual  presence  stands,  by  an  evidently 
implied  antithesis,  opposed  to  bodily  absence ;  thirdly,  because 
(9)  Magee  on  the  Atonement. 
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that  presence  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  his  disciples  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  till  that  period.  But  even  were  the 
promise  to  be  so  restricted,  it  would  still  be  in  proof  of  the  omni- 
presence of  our  Lord,  for,  if  he  were  present  with  all  his  disciples 
in  all  places,  "  always,"  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  could 
only  be  by  virtue  of  a  property  which  would  render  him  present 
to  his  disciples  in  all  ages.  The  Socinian  Version  intimates,  that 
the  presence  meant  is  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  Let  even 
that  be  allowed,  though  it  is  a  very  partial  view  of  the  promise  ; 
then,  if  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  "  al- 
ways," *'  at  all  times,"  able  to  work  miracles,  the  power  to  enable 
them  to  effect  these  wonders  must  "  always"  and  in  all  places  have 
been  present  with  them ;  and  if  that  were  not  a  human  endow- 
ment, if  a  power  superior  to  that  of  man  were  requisite  for  the 
performance  of  the  miracles,  and  that  power  was  the  power  of 
Christ,  then  he  was  really,  though  spiritually,  present  with  them, 
unless  the  attribute  of  power  can  be  separated  from  its  subject, 
and  the  power  of  Christ  be  where  he  himself  is  not.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  low  view  of  the  import  of  the  promise,  "  Lo  I  am  with 
you,"  which,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signifies  to  be 
present  with  any  one,  to  help,  comfort,  and  succour  him.  "  Eiva» 
lisra  Tivos,  alicui  adesse,  juvare  aliquem,  curare  res  aUcujus."(l) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more  than  another  passage  in 
proof  of  a  point  so  fully  determined  already  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  After  the  apostle,  in  Colossians  i,  16,  17,  has  ascribed 
the  creation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  "  visible  and  invi- 
sible" to  Christ,  he  adds,  "  and  by  him  all  things  consist.'*^  On 
this  passage,  Raphelius  cites  a  striking  passage  from  Aristotle,  De 
Mundo,  where  the  same  verb,  rendered  "  consist"  by  our  trans- 
lators, is  used  in  a  like  sense  to  express  the  constant  dependance 
of  all  things  upon  their  Creator  for  continued  subsistence  and 
preservation.  "  There  is  a  certain  ancient  tradition  common 
to  all  mankind,  that  all  things  subsist  from  and  by  God,  and  that 
no  kind  of  being  is  self-sufficient,  when  alone,  and  destitute  of  his 
preserving  aid." (2)  The  apostle  then,  here,  not  only  attributes 
the  creation,  but  the  conservation  of  all  things  to  Christ;  but  to 
preserve  them  his  presence  must  be  coextensive  with  them,  and 
thus  the  universe  of  matter  and  created  spirits,  heaven  and  earth, 
must  be  filled  with  his  power  and  presence.  "  This  short  sentence 
implies  that  our  Lord's  presence  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
creation ;  to  every  being  and  system  in  the  universe ;  a  most  stri- 
ct) RosENMCLLER.        (2)  Bathelius  in  loc.    See  also  PARKHURaT*s  Ltx. 
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king  and  emphatical  description  of  the  omnipresence  of  God  the 
Son."(3) 

To  these  aUributes  of  essential  Divinity  is  added,  a  perfect 
KNOWLEDGE  of  all  things.     This  cannot  be  the  attribute  of  a  crea- 
ture, for,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  knowledge 
of  the  highest  order  of  intelligent  creatures  may  be  extended,  yet 
is  there  two  kinds  of  knowledge  whitth  God  has  made  peculiar  to 
himself  by  solemn  and  exclusive  claim.     The  first  is,  the  perfect' 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.     "  I  the  Lord 
search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reins,"  Jeremiah  xvii,  10.     "Thou, 
even  thou  only,"  says  Solomon,  "knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the 
children  of  men,"  1  Kings  viii,  39.     This  knowledge  is  attributed 
to  and  was  claimed  by  our  Lord,  and  that  without  any  intimation 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  special  revelation,  or  supernatural 
gift,  as  in  a  few  instances  we  see  in  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
bestowed  to  answer  a  particular  and  temporary  purpose.     In  such 
instances  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  knowledge  of  the  spirits 
and  thoughts  of  men  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  a  revelation 
made  to  them  by  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart. 
In  the  case  of  our  Lord,  it  is,  however,  not  merely  said,  "  And 
Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,''^  that  he  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they 
so  reasoned  among  themselves  ;  but  it  is  referred  to  as  an  attribute 
or  original  faculty,  and  it  is,  therefore,  made  use  of  by  St.  John, 
on  one  occasion,  to  explain  his  conduct  with  reference  to  certain 
of  his  enemies  : — "  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them, 
because  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify 
of  man,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man."     After  his  exaltation, 
also,  he  claims  the  prerogative  in  the  full  style  and  majesty  of  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  And  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart." 

A  striking  description  of  the  omniscience  of  Christ  is  also  found 
in  Heb.  iv,  12,  13,  if  we  understand  it,  with  most  of  the  ancients, 
of  the  hypostatic  Word  ;  to  which  sense,  I  think  the  scope  of  the 
passage  and  context  clearly  determines  it.  "  For  the  Word  of 
God  is  quick  (living)  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  ;  neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all  things  are 
naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 
The  reasons  for  referring  this  passage  rather  to  Christ,  the  author 
(3)  Holden's  Scripture  Testimonies. 
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of  the  Gospel,  than  to  the  Gospel  itself,  are,  first,  that  it  agrees 
better  with  the  apostle's  argument.  He  is  warning  Christians 
against  the  example  of  ancient  Jewish  unbelief,  and  enforces  his 
warning  by  reminding  them,  that  the  Word  of  God  discerns  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  argument  is  obvious,  if  the 
personal  Word  is  meant ;.  not  at  all  so,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Gos- 
pel be  supposed.  Secondly,  the  clauses,  "  neither  is  there  any 
creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight,"  and,  all  "things  are 
naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  him,  with  whom  we  have  to  do," 
or  "  to  tohom  we  must  give  an  account"  are  undoubtedly  spoken  of 
a  person,  and  that  person  our  witness  and  judge.  Those,  there- 
fore, who  think  that  the  Gospel  is  spoken  of  in  verse  12,  repre- 
sent the  apostle  as  making  a  transition  from  the  Gospel  to  God 
himself  in  what  follows.  This,  however,  produces  a  violent  break 
in  the  argument,  for  which  no  grammatical  nor  contextual  reason 
whatever  can  be  given  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  metaphor 
extends  through  both  verses.  This  is  taken  from  the  practice  of 
dividing  and  cutting  asunder  the  bodies  of  beasts  slain  for  sacrifice, 
and  laying  them  open  for  inspection,  lest  any  blemish  or  unsound- 
ness should  lurk  within,  and  render  them  unfit  for  the  service  of 
God.  The  dividing  asunder  of  "  the  joints  and  marrow"  in  the 
12th  verse,  and  the  being  made  "  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes,"  in 
the  13th,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  sacrificial  and  judicial  action,  to 
which,  therefore,  we  can  justly  assign  but  one  agent.  The  only 
reason  given  for  the  other  interpretation  is,  that  the  term  logos  is 
nowhere  else  used  by  St.  Paul.  This  can  weigh  but  little  against 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage.  St.  Luke,  i,  2,  appears  to  use 
the  term  Logos  in  a  personal  sense,  and  he  uses  it  but  once  ;  and 
if  St.  Paul  uses  it  here,  and  not  in  his  other  epistles,  this  reason 
may  be  given,  that  in  others  epistles  he  writes  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles united  in  the  same  churches ;  here,  to  Jews  alone,  among 
whom  we  have  seen  that  the  Logos  was  a  well-known  theological 
term.  (4) 

The  Socinians  urge  against  this  ascription  of  infinite  knowledge 
to  our  Lord,  Mark  xiii,  32.  "  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father  only."  The  genuineness  of  the  clause 
"  neither  the  Son"  has  been  disputed,  and  is  not  inserted  by  Gries- 
bach  in  his  text  ;  there  is  not,  however,  sufficient  reason  for  itsj 

(4)  "  Non  deerat  peculiaris  ratio,  cur  Filium  Dei  sic  Tocaret,  cum  ad  Hebraeeos 
scriberet,  qui  eum  illo  nomine  indigitare  solebant :  ut  constat  exTargum,  cujus  pars 
hoc  tempore  fasta  est,  et  ex  Philone  aliisquc  Hellenistis." — Poli  Synop. 
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rejection,  though  certainly  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt,  xxiv,  36, 
"  neither  the  Son"  is  not  found.      «  But  of  that  day  and  hour 
knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven  ;  but  my  Father 
only."     We  are  then  reduced  to  this — a  number  of  passages  ex- 
plicitly declare  that  Christ  knows  all  things  ;  there  is  one  which 
declares  that  the  Son  did  not  know  "  the  day  and  the  hour"  of 
judgment ;  again,  there  is  a  passage  which  certainly  implies  that 
even  this  period  was  known  to  Christ  ;  for  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi,  14, 
speaking  of  the  "  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  as  the  uni- 
versal judge,  immediately  adds,  "  which  in  his  own  times,  x"'P°'S 
iSiois,  shall  show  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,"  &c.  The 
day  of  judgment  is  here  called  "  his  own  times,'"  or  "  his  own  sea- 
son,^^  which,  in  its  obvious  sense,  means  the  season  he  has  himself 
fixed,  since  a  certain  manifestation  of  himself  is  in  its  fulness  re- 
served by  him  to  that  period.     As  "  the  times  and  the  seasons," 
also,  are  said,  in  another  place,  to  be  in  the  Father's  "  own  power;" 
so,  by  an  equivalent  phrase,  they  are  here  said  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Son,  because  they  are  "  his  own  times.^^     Doubtless,  then, 
he  knew  "the  day  and  the  hour  of  judgment."  (5)     Now,  cer- 
tainly, no  such  glaring  and  direct  contradiction  can  exist  in  the 
word  of  truth,  as  that  our  Lord  should  know  the  day  of  judgment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  not  know  it.    Either, 
therefore,  the  passage  in  Mark  must  admit  of  an  interpretation 
which  will  make  it  consistent  with  other  passsages  which  clearly 
affirm  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  consequently  of  this 
great  day,  or  these  passages  must  submit  to  such  an  interpretation 
as  will  bring  them  into  accordance  with  that  in  Mark.     It  cannot, 
however,  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  texts,  which  clearly  pre- 
dicate an  infinite  knowledge,  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  finite 
and  partial  knowledge,  and  this  attempt  would  only  establish  a 
contradiction  between  the  text  and  the  comment.     Their  interpre- 
tation is  imperative  upon  us  ;  but  the  text  in  Mark  is  capable  of 
an  interpretation   which  involves  no   contradiction  or  absurdity 
whatever,  and  which  makes  it  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  on  this  subject.  This  may  be  done  too  ways.    The 
first  is  adopted  by  Mack  night, 

"  The  word  oiSsv  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  Hebrew 
conjunction  hiphil,  which  in  verbs  denoting  action,  makes  that 
action,  whatever  it  is,  pass  to  another.  Wherefore  £i(5sw,  which 
properly  signifies,  /  know,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  conjunction 

(5)  "  Katpoii  l6^ol5,  tempore,  qiwd  ipse  novit.     Erat  itaque  tempus  adventus  Christi 
ignotum  Apostolis." — Rosenmuller. 
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hiphilf  signifies,  /  make  another  to  know,  I  declare.  The  word 
has  this  meaning,  without  dispute,  1  Cor.  ii,  2.  'I  determined, 
si5svai,  to  know  nothing  among  you,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru- 
cified ;'  i.  e.  I  determined  to  make  known,  to  preach  nothing,  but 
Jesus  Christ.  So,  likewise,  in  the  text,  '  But  of  that  day  and  that 
hour,  none  maketh  you  to  know,'  none  hath  power  to  make  you 
know  it ;  just  as  the  phrase,  Matt,  xx,  23,  '  is  not  mine  to  give,' 
signifies,  '  is  not  in  my  power  to  give :' — *  no,  not  the  angels,  nei- 
ther the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Neither  man  nor  angel,  nor  even 
the  Son  him:<elf,  can  reveal  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  you  :  because  the  Father  hath  determined  that  it 
should  not  be  revealed." (6) 

The  second  is  the  usual  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and 
refers  the  words  "neither  the  Son"  exclusively  to  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  which  we  know,  as  to  the  body,  "  grew  in 
stature,"  and,  as  to  the  mind,  in  "  wisdom."  Bishop  Kidder, 
in  answering  the  Socinian  objection  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew, 
observes, 

"  1.  That  we  Christians  do  believe,  not  only  that  Christ  was 
God  ;  but  also  that  he  was  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and 
human  flesh  subsisting. 

"  We  do  believe,  that  his  body  was  like  one  of  ours  :  A  real,  not 
a  phantastick  and  imaginary  one. 

"  We  do  also  believe,  that  he  had  a  human  soul,  of  the  same 
nature  and  kind  with  one  of  ours ;  though  it  was  free  from  sin, 
and  all  original  stain  and  corruption.  And  no  wonder  then,  that 
we  read  of  him,  that  he  increased,  not  only  in  stature,  and  in  fa- 
vour with  God  and  man,  but  in  wisdom  also.  Luke  ii,  52.  Now 
wisdom  is  a  spiritual  endowment,  and  belongs  to  the  mind  or  soul. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  increase  in  wisdom  as  he  was  God  ;  nor 
could  this  be  said  of  him  with  respect  to  his  body,  for  that  is  not 
the  subject  of  wisdom;  but  with  regard  to  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  the  other  part  of  our  human  nature. 

"  2.  It  must  be  granted,  that  as  man  he  did  not  know  beyond 
the  capacities  of  human  and  finite  understanding ;  and  not  what 
he  knew  as  God  :  He  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  in  this  res- 
pect things  not  knowable  by  man,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  Divine 
nature  and  wisdom  thought  fit  to  communicate  and  impart  such 
knowledge  to  him. 

"3.  That  therefore  Christ  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  his 

(6)  Harmony. 
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human  nature  and  finite  understanding,  not  to  know  the  precise 
time,  the  day  and  hour  of  some  future  events. 

"4.  'Tis  farther  to  be  considered  how  the  evangelists  report 
this  matter  ;  they  do  it  in  such  terms  as  are  very  observable.  Of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man;  it  follows,  neither  the  Son. 
He  doth  not  say  the  Son  of  G  on,  nor  the  Xo/o?,  or  Word,  but  the 
Son  only. 

"  I  do  not  know  all  this  while,  where  there  is  any  inconsistency 
in  the  faith  of  Christians ;  [arising  from  this  view  ;]  when  we  be- 
lieve, that  Jesus  was  in  all  things  made  like  unto  us,  and  in  some 
respect  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  Heb.  ii,  7,  17.  I  see  no 
force  in  the  above-named  objection." (7) 

The  "  Son  of  Man,"  it  is  true,  is  here  placed  above  the  angels  ; 
but,  as  Waterland  observes,  "  the  particular  concern  the  Son  of 
Man  has  in  the  last  judgment  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  sup- 
posed climax  or  gradation. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  objected  by  Socinians,  that  these  interpretations 
of  Mark  xiii,  32,  charge  our  Saviour,  if  not  with  direct  falsehood, 
at  least  with  criminal  evasion  ;  since  he  could  not  say  with  truth 
and  sincerity,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  day,  if  he  knew  it  in 
any  capacity  ;  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  man  is  immortal,  so  long 
as  he  is,  in  any  respect,  immortal.     The  answer  to  this  is,  that  as 
it  may  truly  be  said  of  the  body  of  man  that  it  is  not  immortal,  though 
the  soul  is ;  so  it  may,  with  equal  truth,  be  said,  that  the  Son  of 
jyian  was  ignorant  of  some  things,  though  the  Son  of  God  knew 
every  thing.     It  is  not,  then,  inconsistent  with  truth  and  sincerity 
for  our  Lord  to  deny  that  he  knew  what  he  really  did  know  in 
one  capacity,  while  he  was  ignorant  of  it  in  another.     Thus,  in 
one  place  he  says,  '  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,'  (John  xvii, 
11  ;)  and  in  another,  'Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me 
ye  have  not  always,'  (Matt,  xxvi,  11  ;)  yet  on  another  occasion,  he 
says,  '  Lo,  1  am  with  you  always,'  (Matt,  xxviii,  20  ;)  and  again, '  If 
any  man  love  me — my  Fatiier  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him,'  (John  xiv,  23.)     From  hence 
we  see  that  our  Lord  might,  without  any  breach  of  sincerity,  deny 
that  of  himself  considered  in  one  capacity,  which  he  could  not 
have  denied  in  another.     There  was  no  equivocation  in  his  deny- 
ing the  knowledge  of  '  that  day  and  that  hour,'  since  with  respect 
to  his  human  nature,  it  was  most  true  ;  and  that  he  designed  it  to 
refer  alone  to  his  human  nature,  is  probable,  because  he  does  not 

(7)  Demonstration  of  Messiah. 
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say  the  Son  of  God  was  ignorant  of  that  day,  but  the  Son,  mean- 
ing the  Son  of  man,  as  appears  from  the  context,  (Matthew  xxiv, 
37,  39  ;  Mark  xiii,  26,  34.)  Thus  Mark  xiii,  32,  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  seem  to  favour  the  Unitarian  hypothesis,  is  capable  of  a 
rational  and  unforced  interpretation,  consistently  with  the  orthodox 
faith."(8) 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  to  Christ,  so  also  is 
the  knowledge  o(  futurity,  which  is  another  quality  so  peculiar  to 
Deity,  that  we  find  the  true  God  distinguishing  himself  from  all  the 
false  divinities  of  the  heathen  by  this  circumstance  alone.  "  To 
whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that 
we  may  be  like  ?"  "  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  De- 
claring the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things 
that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure."  Isaiah  xlvi,  5,  9,  10.  All  the  predictions 
uttered  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  are  nowhere  referred  by  him 
to  inspiration,  the  source  to  which  all  the  prophets  and  apostles 
refer  their  prophetic  gifts,  but  were  spoken  as  from  his  own  pre- 
science, are  in  proof  of  his  possessing  this  attribute.  It  is  also 
affirmed,  John  vi,  64,  that  "Jesus  kne^o  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him  ;"  and 
again,  John  xiii,  11,  '"  For  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray  him." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  existence 
without  beginning,  without  change,  without  limitation,  and  con- 
nected, in  the  whole  extent  of  space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most  perfect  intelligence.  These  are  essential  attributes 
of  Deity.  "  Measures  of  power  may  be  communicated  ;  degrees 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  may  be  imparted  to  created  spirits ;  but 
our  conceptions  of  God  are  confounded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every 
circumstance  by  which  he  is  characterized,  if  such  a  manner  of 
existence  as  we  have  now  described  be  common  to  him  and  any 
creature."  (9) 

To  these  attributes  may  also  be  added  Omnipotence,  which 
is  also  peculiar  to  the  Godhead  ;  for,  though  power  may  be  com- 
municated to  a  creature,  yet  a  finite  capacity  must  limit  the  com- 
munication, nor  can  it  exist  infinitely,  any  more  than  wisdom, 
except  in  an  infinite  nature.  Christ  is,  however,  styled,  Rev.  i,  8, 
*«  The  Almighty."  To  the  Jews  he  said,  "  What  things  soever 
he  [the  Father]  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise." 
Farther,  he  declares  that  "as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  which  is 
(8)  Holder's  Testimonies.        (9)  Hill's  Lectures. 
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a  most  strongly  marked  distinction  between  himself  and  all  crea- 
tures whatever.  He  has  "  Ufe  in  himself,"  and  he  has  it  "  as  the 
Father"  has  it,  that  is,  perfectly  and  infinitely,  which  sufficiently 
demonstrates  that  he  is  of  the  same  essence,  or  he  could  not  have 
this  communion  of  properties  with  the  Father.  The  life  is,  indeed, 
said  to  be  "o-iuen,"  but  this  communication  from  the  Father 
makes  no  difference  in  the  argument.  Whether  the  "  life"  mean 
the  same  original  and  independent  hfe,  which  at  once  entitles  the 
Deity  to  the  appellations  "The  living  God"  and  "The  Father 
OF  Spirits,"  or  the  bestowing  of  eternal  Ufe  upon  all  believers, 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  "  life"  which  is  thus  bestowed 
upon  believers,  the  continuance  and  perfect  blessedness  of  exist- 
ence, is  from  Christ  as  its  fountain,  and  he  has  it  as  the  Father 
himself  hath  it.  By  his  eternal  generation  it  was  derived  from  the 
Father  to  him,  and  he  possesses  it  equally  with  the  Father ;  by 
the  appointment  of  his  Father,  he  is  made  the  source  of  eternal 
life  to  believers,  as  having  that  life  in  himself  to  bestow,  and  to 
supply  for  ever. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  scriptural  argument,  from  Divine 
attributes  being  ascribed  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  and 
claimed  by  himself,  with  his  own  remarkable  declaration,  "  All 
things  which  the  Father  hath  are  mine."  John  xvi,  15.  "Here 
he  challenges  to  himself  the  incommunicable  attributes,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  essence  which  is  inseparable  from  them. "(1)  "If 
God  the  Son  hath  all  things  that  the  Father  hath,  then  hath  he  all 
the  attributes  and  perfections  belonging  to  the  Father,  the  same 
power,  rights,  and  privileges,  the  same  honour  and  glory  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  the  same  nature,  substance,  and  Godhead." (2) 

(1)  Whitbt.  (2)  Waterland. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
The  Acts  ascribed  to  Christ  proofs  of  his  Divinity. 

This  argument  is  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  ;  for,  if  not 
only  the  proper  names  of  God,  his  majestic  and  peculiar  titles,  and 
his  attributes,  are  attributed  to  our  Lord  ;  but  if  also  acts  have  been 
done  by  him  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  performed 
by  any  creature,  however  exalted,  then  He  by  whom  they  were 
done  must  be  truly  God. 

The  first  act  of  this  kind  is  creation — the  creation  of  all  things. 
It  is  not  here  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  that 
creation,  in  its  proper  sense,  that  is,  the  production  of  things  out  of 
nothing,  is  possible  only  to  Divine  power.  The  Socinians  them- 
selves acknowledge  this  ;  and,  therefore,  employ  their  perverting, 
but  feeble,  criticisms  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  creation,  of 
which  Christ,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  said  to  be  the  author,  is 
to  be  understood  of  a  moral  creation,  or  of  the  regulation  of  all 
things  in  the  evangelic  dispensation.  I  shall  not  adduce  many 
passages  to  prove  that  a  proper  creation  is  ascribed  to  our  Lord  ; 
for  they  are  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader.  It  is 
enough  that  two  or  three  of  them  only  be  exhibited,  which  cannot 
be  taken,  without  manifest  absurdity,  in  any  other  sense  but  as 
attributing  the  whole  physical  creation  to  him. 

The  ascription  of  the  creation  of  "  all  things,"  in  the  physical 
sense,  to  the  Divine  Word,  in  the  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, has  been  vindicated  against  the  Socinian  interpretation  in  a 
preceding  page.  I  shall  only  farther  remark  upon  it,  first,  that  if 
St.  John  had  intended  a  moral,  and  not  a  physical  creation,  he 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  as  he  does  without  intending  to 
mislead ;  a  supposition  equally  contrary  to  his  inspiration  and  to 
his  piety.  He  affirms  that  "  all  things,^^  and  that  without  limita- 
tion or  restriction,  "  were  made  by  him  ;"  that  "  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made  ;"  which  clearly  means,  that 
there  is  no  created  object  which  had  not  Christ  for  its  creator  ;  an 
assertion  which  contains  a  revelation  of  a  most  important  and  fun- 
damental doctrine.  If,  however,  it  be  taken  in  the  Socinian  sense,^ 
it  is  a  pitiful  truism,  asserting  that  Christ  did  nothing  in  establish- 
ing his  religion  which  he  did  not  do  :  for  to  this  effect  their  Ver- 
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sion  itself  expresses  it, — "  all  things  were  done  by  him,  and  with- 
out him  was  not  any  thing  done  that  hath  been  done  ;"  or,  as  they 
might  have  rendered  it,  to  make  the  folly  still  more  manifest, 
"  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done  that  was  done  by  him,  or 
which  he  himself  did."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  notion 
of  arranging  or  regulating  the  new  dispensation,  the  apostle  adds 
a  full  confirmation  of  his  former  doctrine,  that  the  physical  creation 
was  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word,  by  assertinsf,  that 
"  THE  WORLD  was  MADE  by  him  ;"(3)  that  world  into  which  he 
came  as  "  the  light,'^  that  world  in  which  he  was  when  he  was 
made  flesh,  that  world  which  "  knew  him  not."  It  matters  nothing 
to  the  argument,  whether  "  the  world"  be  understood  of  men  or 
of  the  material  world  ;  on  either  supposition  it  was  made  by  him, 
and  the  creation  was,  therefore,  physical.  In  neither  case  could 
the  creation  be  a  moral  one,  for  the  material  world  is  incapable  of 
a  moral  renewal ;  and  the  world  which  "  knew  not"  Christ,  if  un- 
derstood of  men,  was  not  renewed,  but  unregenerated  ;  or  he 
would  have  been  "  known,"  that  is,  acknowledged  by  them. 

Another  passage,  equally  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  but 
a  physical  creation,  is  found  in  Heb.  i,  2,  "  By  whom  also  he 
MADE  THE  WORLDS."  "  God,"  says  the  apostle,  "hath  in  these 
last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things  ;"  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  farther  informa- 
tion of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the  Personage  thus  denominated 
"  Son"  and  "heir  ;"  and  his  very  first  declaration  concerning 
him,  in  this  exposition  of  his  character,  in  order  to  prove  him 
greater  than  angels,  who  are  the  greatest  of  all  created  beings,  is 
that  "  by  him  also  God  made  the  worlds."  Two  methods  have 
been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  force  of  this  decisive  tes- 
timony as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  grounded  upon  his  creative  acts. 
The  first  is,  to  render  the  words,  "  for  whom  he  made  the 
worlds ;"  thus  referring  creation  immediately  to  the  Father,  and 
making  the  preposition  Sia,  with  a  genitive  case,  signify  the  final 
cause,  the  reason  or  end,  for  which  "the  worlds"  were  created. 
Were  this  even  allowed,  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  to  assert, 
that  for  a  mere  man,  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  a  mere 
man,  as  Christ  is  taken  to  be  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  "  the 
worlds,"  the  whole  visible  creation,  with  its  various  orders  of  intel- 
lectual beings,  were  created.  This  is  a  position  almost  as  much 
opposed  to  that  corrupt  hypothesis  as  is  the  orthodox  doctrine 

(3)  "  The  world  was  enlightened  by  him,"  says  the  New  Version  ;  which  perfectly 
gr&tuitous  rendering  has  been  before  adverted  to. 
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itself,  and  is  another  instance  in  proof  that  difficulties  are  multi- 
plied, rather  than  lessened,  by  departing  from  the  obvious  sense  of 
Scripture.  But  no  example  is  found,  in  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  use  of  Sia  with  a  genitive  to  express  the  final  cause  ; 
and,  in  the  very  next  verse,  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  construction 
to  express  the  efficient  cause, — "  when  he  had  by  himself  purged 
our  sins."  "  This  interpretation,"  says  Whitby,  justly,  "  is  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  all  grammarians  ;  contrary  to  the  exposition  of 
all  the  Greek  fathers,  and  also  without  example  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament." 

The  second  resource,  therefore,  is  to  understand  "  the  worlds," 
Tous  aiuvag,  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  for  "  the  ages,"  or 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  But "  oi  aiuvsg,  absolutely  put,  doth  never 
signify  the  church,  or  evangelical  state  ;  nor  doth  the  Scripture 
ever  speak  of  the  world  to  come  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  singular 
number  only."  (4)  The  phrase  6i  aiwvsg  was  adopted  either  as 
equivalent  to  the  Jewish  division  of  the  whole  creation  into  three 
parts,  this  lower  world,  the  region  of  the  stars,  and  the  third  heaven, 
the  residence  of  God  and  his  angels  ;  or  as  expressive  of  the  du- 
ration of  the  world,  extending  through  an  indefinite  number  of 
ages,  and  standing  opposed  to  the  short  life  of  its  inhabitants. 
A»wv,  primo  longum  tempus,  postea  eterniiatem,  apud  Scriptores 
N.  T.  vero  xotffxov,  mundum  significat,  ex  Hebraismo,  ubi  oSij?  et 
xzfrh)^  de  mundo  accipitur,  quia  mundus  post  tot  generationes 
hominum  perpetuo  durat.(5)  The  apostle,  in  writing  to  the  He- 
brews, used,  therefore,  a  mode  of  expression  which  was  not  only 
familiar  to  them ;  but  which  they  could  not  but  understand  of  the 
natural  creation.  This,  however,  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the 
use  of  the  same  phrase  in  the  11th  chapter — "through  faith  we 
understand  that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so 
that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  ap- 
pear ;"  words  which  can  only  be  understood  of  the  physical  crea- 
tion. Another  consideration,  which  takes  the  declaration,  "  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,"  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  cap- 
tious and  puerile  criticism  on  which  we  have  remarked,  is,  that,  in 
the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  reiterates  the  doctrine  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ :  "  But  unto  the  Son  he 
saith,"  not  only  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;"  but, 
"Thou,  Lord,  {Jehovah,)  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands  :" 

(4)    WHITBT.  (5)    ROSENMULLER. 
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words  to  which  the  perverted  adroitness  of  heretics  has  been  able 
to  affix  no  meaning,  when  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  ad- 
dressed TO  Christ ;  and  which  will  for  ever  attach  to  him,  on  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  the  title  of  "  Jehovah,"  and  array  him  in 
all  the  majesty  of  creative  power  and  glory.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  three  great  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  as  comprehended  in  the  orthodox  faith,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  interpret  this  celebrated  chapter,  according  to  any 
fair  rule  of  natural  and  customary  interpretation,  without  admit- 
ting that  Christ  is  God,  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  and  the  Media- 
tor. The  last  is  indicated  by  his  being  the  medium  through 
whom,  in  these  last  days,  the  will  of  God  is  communicated  to 
mankind,  "God  hath  spoken"  by  him  ;  and  by  his  being  "  anoint- 
ed'^ priest  and  king  "  above  his  fellows  .''^  The  second  is  expressed 
both  by  his  title,  "  the  Son,"  and  by  the  superiority  which,  in 
virtue  of  that  name^  he  has  above  angels,  and  the  worship  which, 
as  the  Son,  they  are  enjoined  to  pay  to  him.  He  is  also  called 
God,  and  this  term  is  fixed  in  its  highest  import,  by  his  being  de- 
clared "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person,"  and  by  the  creative  acts  which  are  ascribed 
to  him  ;  whilst  his  character  of  Son,  as  being  of  the  Father,  is 
still  preserved  by  the  two  metaphors  of  "  brightness'''  and  "  image" 
and  by  the  expression,  "  God,  even  thy  Gotl.'^  On  these  princi- 
ples only  is  the  apostle  intelligible  ;  on  any  other,  the  whole  chapter 
is  incapable  of  consistent  exposition. 

The  only  additional  passage  which  it  is  necessary  to  produce, 
in  order  to  show  that  Christ  is  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  that 
the  creation  of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  not  a  moral  but  a  physi- 
cal creation  ;  not  the  framing  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but 
the  forming  of  the  whole  universe  of  creatures  out  of  nothing,  is 
Coloss.  i,  15-17:  "Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  of  every  creature  :  for  by  him  were  all  things  crea- 
ted, that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  pow- 
ers ;  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him  ;  and  he  is 
before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist."  The  Socini- 
ans  interpret  this  of  "  that  great  change  which  was  introduced 
into  the  moral  world,  and  particularly  into  the  relative  situation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. "(6)  But, 

1.  The  apostle  introduces  this  passage  as  a  reason  why  we 
have  "redemption  through  his  blood;"  (ver.  14;)  why,  in  other 

(6)  Improved  Version. 
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words,  the  death  of  Christ  was  efficacious,  and  obviously  attri- 
butes this  efficacy  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature.  This  is  the  scope 
of  his  argument.  2.  He,  therefore,  affirms  him  to  be  "  the  image'^ 
(sixwv,)  the  exact  representation  or  resemblance  of  the  invisible 
God  ;  which,  when  compared  with  Heb.  i,  2,  "  who  being  the 
brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person," 
shows  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
applicable  to  any  human  or  angelic  being, — ^"  Ike  first-born  of  every 
creature  ;"  or,  more  hterally,  "  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation.^' 
The  Arians  have  taken  this  in  the  sense  of  the  first-made  creature  ; 
but  this  is  refuted  by  the  term  itself,  which  is  not  "  first  made,"  but 
"first  born;"  and  by  the  following  verse,  which  proves  him  to 
be  first-born,  for,  or  because  (oti)  "by  him  were  all  things 
created."  As  to  the  date  of  his  being,  he  was  before  all  created 
things,  for  they  were  created  by  him  :  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
being,  he  was  hy  generation  not  creation.  The  apostle  does  not 
say,  that  he  was  created  the  first  of  all  creatures  ;  but,  that  he  was 
born  before  them  :(7) — a  plain  allusion  to  the  generation  of  the 
Son  before  time  began,  and  before  creatures  existed.  Wolf  has 
also  shown,  that  amongst  the  Jews  Jehovah  is  sometimes  called 
the  primogenitum  mundi,  "  the  first-born  of  the  world,"  because 
they  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  Logos,  the  Word 
of  the  Lord,  the  ostensible  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  whom 
certainly  they  never  meant  to  include  among  the  creatures  ;  and 
that  they  called  him  also  the  Son  op  God.  It  was,  then,  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  theological  language  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, that  the  apostle  calls  our  Lord  "  the  first-born  of  the  whole 
creation." 

TJie  Arian  interpretation,  which  makes  the  first-made  creature 
the  Creator  of  the  rest,  is  thus  destroyed.  The  Socinian  notion 
is  as  manifestly  absurd.  If  the  creation  here  be  the  new  dispen- 
sation, the  Christian  church,  then  to  call  Christ  the  first-born  of 
this  creation  is  to  make  the  apostle  say  that  Christ  was  the  first- 
made  member  of  the  Christian  church  ;  and  the  reason  given  for 
this  is,  that  he  made  or  constituted  the  church  !  If  by  this  they 
mean  simply  that  he  was  the  author  of  Christianity,  we  have  again 
a  puerile  truism  put  into  the  lips  of  the  apostle.  If  they  mean 
that  the  apostle  declares  that  Christ  was  the  first  Christian,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  gravely  affirmed  as  a  com- 
ment on  the  words  ;  if  any  thing  else,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 

(7)  Vide  Wolf  in  loc. 
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any  connexion  in  the  argument,  that  is,  between  the  proposition  that 
Christ  is  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation,  and  the  proof  of  it 
which  is  adduced,  that  by  him  were  all  things  created.  The  an- 
notators  on  the  New  Version  say,  "  It  is  plain  from  comparing 
this  passage  with  verse  18,  (where  Christ  is  called  the  first-born 
from  the  dead,)  that  Christ  is  called  the  first-born  of  the  whole 
creation,  because  he  is  the  first  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  to 
an  immortal  life."  This  is  far  from  being  "  plain  ;"  but  it  is  plain 
that,  in  these  two  verses,  the  apostle  speaks  of  Christ  in  two 
different  states,  first,  in  his  state  "  before  all  things,"  and  as  the 
sustainer  of  all  things ;  and,  then,  in  his  state  in  "  the  churchy'' 
verse  18,  in  which  is  added  to  the  former  particulars  respecting 
him, — that  "  he  is  the  head  of  the  body  the  church,  who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first-born  from  the  dead."  Again,  if,  in  verses  15, 
16,  17,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  in  and  to  the 
church,  under  the  figure  of  a  creation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  Avhen  he  drops  the  figure  and  teaches  us  that  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  church,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  he  uses  a 
mere  tautology  ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason  why  he  should 
not,  in  the  same  plain  terms,  have  stated  his  proposition  at  once, 
without  resorting  to  expressions  which,  in  this  view,  would  be  far- 
fetched and  delusive.  In  "  the  church"  he  was  "  head,"  and 
"  the  first-born  from  the  dead,"  the  only  one  who  ever  rose  to  die 
no  more,  and  who  gives  an  immortal  life  to  those  he  quickens ; 
but  before  the  church  existed,  or  he  himself  became  incarnate, 
*'  before  all  things,"  says  the  apostle,  he  was  the  "  first-born  of  the 
whole  creation,"  that  is,  as  the  fathers  understood  it,  he  was  born 
or  begotten  before  every  creature.  But  the  very  terms  of  the 
text  are  an  abundant  refutation  of  the  notion,  "  that  the  creation 
here  mentioned  is  not  the  creation  of  natural  substances."  The 
things  created  are  said  to  be  "  all  things  in  heaven  and  upon  the 
earth ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  spirits  in  the  heaven  should  be 
thought  to  be  excluded,  the  apostle  adds  "  things  visible  and  things 
invisible  ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  things  should  be  understood  of 
inferior  angels  or  spiritual  beings,  and  the  high  and  glorious  beings, 
who  "excel  in  strength,"  and  are,  in  Scripture,  invested  with  other 
elevated  properties,  should  be  suspected  to  be  exceptions,  the 
apostle  becomes  still  more  particular,  and  adds,  whether  "  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,"  terms  by  which  the 
Jews  expressed  the  different  orders  of  angels,  and  which  are  used 
in  that  sense  by  this  apostle,  Ephesians  i,  21.  It  is  a  shameless 
criticism  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Version,  and  shows  how  hardly 
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they  were  pushed  by  this  decisive  passage,  that  "  the  apostle  does 
not  here  specify  things  themselves,  namely,  celestial  and  terres- 
trial substances,  but  merely  states  of  things,  namely,  thrones,  do- 
minions, &c,  vi'hich  are  only  ranks  and  orders  of  beings  in  the 
rational  and  moral  world."  Was  it,  then,  forgotten,  that  before 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  things  in  rank  and  order,  he  speaks  of  all  things 
collectively  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble ?  If  so,  he  then,  unquestionably,  speaks  of  "  things  themselves^^ 
or  he  speaks  of  nothing.  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  in  the  enumeration 
of  thrones,  dominions,  &c,  he  speaks  of  the  creation  of  ranks  and 
orders.  He  does  not  speak  "  merely  of  states  of  things,  but  of 
things  in  states  ;  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  created  thrones^  and 
dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  which  would  have  been 
more  to  their  purpose,  but  that  he  created  all  things,  *  whether'  sirs, 
*they  be  thrones,'  &c."  The  apostle  adds,  that  all  things  were 
created  by  him,  and  for  him,  as  the  end  ;  which  could  not  be 
said  of  Christ,  even  if  a  moral  creation  were  intended,  since,  on 
the  Socinian  hypothesis  that  he  is  a  mere  man,  a  prophet  of  God, 
he  is  but  the  instrument  of  restoring  man  to  obedience  and  subjec- 
tion, for  the  glory  and  in  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God. 
But  how  is  the  whole  of  this  description  to  be  made  applicable  to 
a  figurative  creation,  to  the  moral  restoration  of  lapsed  beings  ? 
It  is  as  plainly  historical  as  the  words  of  Moses,  "  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  "  Things  visible"  and 
"things  on  earth"  comprise,  of  course,  all  those  objects  which, 
being  neither  sensible  nor  rational,  are  incapable  of  moral  regene- 
ration, whilst  "  things  in  heaven"  and  "  things  invisible"  comprise 
the  angels  which  never  sinned,  and  who  need  no  repentance  and 
no  renewal.  Such  are  those  gross  perversions  of  the  Word  of 
God  which  this  heresy  induces,  and  with  such  indelible  evidence 
is  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  declared  by  his  acts  of  power  and  glo- 
ry, as  the  Universal  Creator.  The  admirable  observations  of 
Bishop  Pearson  may,  properly,  conclude  what  has  been  said  on 
this  important  passage  of  inspired  writ. 

"  In  these  words  our  Saviour  is  expressly  styled  the  *  first-born 
of  every  creature,'  that  is,  begotten  by  God,  as  '  the  Son  of  his 
love,'  antecedently  to  all  other  emanations,  before  any  thing  pro- 
ceeded from  Him,  or  was  framed  and  created  by  Him.  And  that 
precedency  is  presently  proved  by  this  undeniable  argument,  that 
all  other  emanations  or  productions  come  from  Him,  and  what- 
soever received  its  being  by  creation  was  by  Him  created,  which 
assertion  is  delivered  in  the  most  proper,  full,  and  frequent  expres- 
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sions  imaginable  :  First,  in  the  plain  language  of  Moses,  as  most 
consonant  to  his  description  :  '  for  by  him  were  all  things  created 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth  ;'  signifying  thereby  that 
he  speaketh  of  the  same  creation.  Secondly,  by  a  division  which 
Moses  never  used,  as  describing  the  production  only  of  corporeal 
substances  :  lest,  therefore,  those  immaterial  beings  might  seem 
exempted  from  the  Son's  creation,  because  omitted  in  Moses's 
description,  he  addeth  '  visible  and  invisible  ;'  and  lest  in  that 
invisible  world,  among  the  many  degrees  of  celestial  hierarchy,  any 
order  might  seem  exempted  from  an  essential  dependance  on  Him, 
he  nameth  those  which  are  of  greatest  eminence,  « whether  they 
be  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,'  and  under 
them  comprehendeth  all  the  rest.  Nor  doth  it  yet  suffice,  thus  to 
extend  the  object  of  His  power,  by  asserting  all  things  to  be  made 
by  him,  except  it  be  so  understood  as  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  His  person,  and  the  authority  of  His  action.  For  lest  we  should 
conceive  the  Son  of  God  Iraming  the  world  as  a  mere  instrumental 
cause  which  worketh  by  and  for  another,  he  showeth  Him  as  well 
the  final  as  the  efficient  cause  ;  for,  '  all  things  were  created  by 
Him  and  for  Him.'  Lastly,  whereas  all  things  first  receive  their 
being  by  creation,  and  when  they  have  received  it,  continue  in  the 
same  by  virtue  of  God's  conservation,  <  in  whom  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  ,'  lest  in  any  thing  we  should  not  depend  im- 
mediately upon  the  Son  of  God,  He  is  described  as  the  conserver, 
as  well  as  the  Creator,  for  '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him 
all  things  consist.'  If  then  we  consider  these  two  latter  verses  by 
themselves,  we  cannot  deny  but  they  are  a  most  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  and  if  they  were  spoken  of  God 
the  Father,  could  be  no  way  injurious  to  His  Majesty,  who  is  no- 
where more  plainly  or  fully  set  forth  unto  us  as  the  maker  of  the 
world." 

But  our  Lord  himself  professes  to  do  other  acts,  besides  the 
great  act  of  creating,  which  are  peculiar  to  God ;  and  such  acts 
are  also  attributed  to  him  by  his  inspired  apostles.  His  preserving 
of  all  things  made  by  him  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which 
implies  not  only  a  Divine  power,  but  also  ubiquity,  since  he  must 
be  present  to  all  things,  in  order  to  their  constant  conservation. 
The  final  destruction  of  the  whole  frame  of  material  nature  is  also 
as  expressly  attributed  to  him  as  its  creation.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  hea- 
vens are  the  works  of  thine  hands ;  these  shall  perish,  but  thou 
remainest,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  and  they 
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shall  be  changed."     Here  omnipotent  power  is  seen  "  changing," 
and  removing,  and  taking  away  the  vast  universe  of  material  things 
with  the  same  ease  as  it  was  spoken  into  being  and  at  first  disposed 
into  order.     Generally,  too,  our  Lord  claims  to  perform  the  works 
of  his  Father.     "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me 
not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works." 
Should  this,  even,  be  restrained  to  the  working  of  miracles,  the 
argument  remains  the  same.     No  prophet,  no  apostle,  ever  used 
such  language  in  speaking  of  his  miraculous  gifts.     Here  Christ 
declares  that  he  performs  the  works  of  his  Father  ;  not  merely  that 
the  Father  worked  by  him,  but  that  he  himself  did  the  works  of 
God  ;  which  can  only  mean  works  proper  or  pecuUar  to  God,  and 
which  a  Divine  power  only  could  effect.  (8)     So  the  Jews  under- 
stood him,  for,  upon  this  declaration,  "  they  sought  again  to  take 
him."     That  this  power  of  working  miracles  was  in  him  an  ori- 
ginal power,  appears  also  from  his  bestowing  that  power  upon  his 
disciples.     "  Behold  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents, 
and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,"  Luke  x,  19.    "  And  he  gave  them 
power  and  authority  over  all  devils  and  to  cure  diseases,"  Luke  ix,  1 . 
Their  miracles  were,  therefore,  to  be  performed  in  his  name,  by 
which  the  power  of  effecting  them  was  expressly  reserved  to  him. 
"  In  MY  NAME  shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;"  "  and  his  name  through 
faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this  man  strong." 

The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  is  far- 
ther in  proof  that  he  performs  acts  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  He 
speaks  of  "  sending  the  Spirit"  in  the  language  of  one  who  had  an 
original  right  and  an  inherent  power  to  bestow  that  wondrous  gift 
which  was  to  impart  miraculous  energies,  and  heavenly  wisdom, 
comfort,  and  purity  to  human  minds.  Does  the  Father  send  the 
Spirit  ?  he  claims  the  same  power, — "  the  Comforter,  whom  I  ivHl 
send  unto  you."  The  Spirit  is,  on  this  account,  called  "the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ"  and  "the  Spirit  of  God."  Thus  the  giving  of  the 
Spu-it  is  indifferently  ascribed  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Father ;  but 
when  that  gift  is  mediately  bestowed  by  the  apostles,  no  such  lan- 
guage is  assumed  by  them  :  they  pray  to  Christ,  and  to  the  Fa- 
ther, in  his  name,  and  he,  their  exalted  Master,  sheds  forth  the 
blessing — "  therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 

(8)  "  Si  non  facio  ea  ipsa  divina  opera,  quae  pater  meus  facit ;  si  quae  facio,  non 
habent  divinae  virtutis  specimen." — Efc«SENMULLER.  "  Opera  Patris  mei,  i.  e.  qus 
Patri,  sive  Deo,  sunt  propria  ;  quae  a  nemine  alio  fieri  queunt." — Poli  Synop. 
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having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

Another  of  the  unquestionably  peculiar  acts  of  God,  is  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  In  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing,  no  one  can 
forgive  but  the  party  offended ;  and,  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law  of  God,  he,  alone,  is  the  offended  party,  and  he  only, 
therefore,  can  forgive.  Mediately,  others  may  declare  his  par- 
doning acts,  or  the  conditions  on  which  he  determines  to  forgive; 
but,  authoritatively,  there  can  be  no  actual  forgiveness  of  sins 
against  God  but  by  God  himself.  But  Christ  forgives  sin  author- 
itatively, and  he  is,  therefore,  God.  One  passage  is  all  that  is 
necessary  t&  prove  this.  "  He  said  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son, 
be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  iheey  The  scribes,  who 
were  present,  understood  that  he  did  this  authoritatively ^  and  as- 
sumed, in  this  case,  the  rights  of  Divinity.  They  therefore  said, 
among  themselves,  "  This  man  blasphemeth."  What  then  is  the 
conduct  of  our  LordJ  Does  he  admit  that  he  only  ministerially 
declared,  in  consequence  of  some  revelation,  that  God  had  for- 
ti-iven  the  sins  of  the  paralytic  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  works  a  mi- 
racle to  prove  to  them,  that  the  very  right  which  they  disputed  was 
vested  in  him,  that  he  had  this  authority — "but,  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  ou  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith 
he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into 
thine  own  house." 

Such  were  the  acts  performed  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  days  of 
his  sojourn  on  earth,  and  which  he  is  represented,  by  his  inspired 
apostles,  to  be  still  constantly  performing,  or  as  having  the  powei' 
to  perform.  If  any  creature  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  mighty 
works,  then  is  all  distinction  between  created  finite  natures  and 
the  uncreated  Infinite  destroyed.  If  such  a  distinction,  in  fact, 
exists  ;  if  neither  creation,  preservation,  nor  salvation  be  possible 
to  a  mere  creature,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  possible  to  Christ, 
because  he  actually  creates,  preserves,  and  saves  ;  and  the  inevi- 
table conclusion  is,  that  he  is  very  God, 
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CHAPTER  XV.  '^^ 

Divine  Worship  paid  to  Christ. 

From  Christ's  own  acts  we  may  pass  to  those  of  his  disciples, 
and  particularly  to  one  which  unequivocally  marks  their  opinion 
respecting  his  Divinity  :  they  worship  him  as  a  Divine  Person, 
and  they  enjoin  this  also  upon  Christians  to  the  end  of  time.  If 
Christ,  therefore,  is  not  God,  the  apostles  were  idolaters,  and 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  impiety.  This  is  a  point  so  important 
as  to  demand  a  close  investigation.  ^ 

The  fact  that  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Christ  by  his  disciples 
must  be  first  established.  Instances  of  falling  down  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  and  worshipping  him  are  so  frequent  in  the  Gospel,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  select  the  instances  which  are  so  familiar ;  and, 
though  we  allow  that  the  word  *potfxuvsiv  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press that  lowly  reverence  with  which,  in  the  East,  it  has  been 
always  customary  to  salute  persons  considered  as  greatly  superior, 
and  especially  rulers  and  sovereigns,  it  is  yet  the  same  word  which, 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  is  used  to  express  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  God.  We  are,  then,  to  collect  the  intention  of  the 
act  of  worship,  whether  designed  as  a  token  of  profound  civil 
respect,  or  of  real  and  Divine  adoration,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  instances  on  record.  When  a  leper  comes  and  "wor- 
ships" Christ,  professing  to  believe  that  he  had  the  power  of  heal- 
ing diseases,  and  that  in  himself,  which  power  he  could  exercise 
at  his  will,  all  which  he  expresses  by  saying,  "  Lord,  if  thou  wilt, 
thou  CANST  make  me  clean,"  we  see  a  Jew  retaining  that  faith  of 
the  Jewish  church  in  its  purity  which  had  been  corrupted  among 
so  many  of  his  nation,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Divine  Per- 
son ;  and,  viewing  our  Lord  under  that  character,  he  regarded 
his  miraculous  powers  as  original  and  personal,  and  so  hesitated 
not  to  worship  him.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  circum- 
stances clearly  show  that  the  worship  was  religious  and  supreme. 
When  the  man  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness  by  Jesus,  and 
who  had  defended  h.\s  prophetic  character  before  the  council,  before 
he  knew  that  he  had  a  higher  character  than  that  o£aprophety  was 
met  in  private  by  Jesus,  and  instructed  in  the  additional  fact,  that 
he  was  *«  the  Son  of  God,"  he  worshipped  him.    "  Jesus  heard, 
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that  they  had  cast  him  out,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said 
unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered 
and  said,  Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him  ?  And 
Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that 
talketh  with  thee.  And  he  said,  Lord,  I  believe ;  and  he  wor- 
shipped him  :" — worshipped  him,  be  it  observed,  under  his  cha- 
racter "  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which,  we  have  already  seen,  was 
regarded  by  the  Jews  as  implying  actual  Divinity,  and  which  the 
man  understood  to  raise  Jesus  far  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  pro- 
phet. The  worship  paid  by  this  man  must,  therefore,  in  its  inten- 
tion, have  been  supreme,  for  it  was  offered  to  an  acknowledged 
Divine  Person,  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  disciples,  fully  yield- 
ing to  the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship,  arising  out  of 
a  series  of  splendid  miracles,  recognised  him  also  under  his  personal 
character,  *'  they  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !"  Matt,  xiv,  33.  When  Peter,  upon  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  "  fell  at  his  feet,"  and  said,  "  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord,"  these  expressions  them- 
selves mark  as  strongly  the  awe  and  apprehension  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  breast  of  a  sinful  man,  when  he  feels  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Divinity  itself,  as  when  Isaiah  exclaims,  in  his  vision 
of  the  Divine  glory,  "  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone,  for  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean  lips,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

The  circumstances,  then,  which  accompany  these  instances 
make  it  evident,  that  the  worship  here  paid  to  our  Lord  was  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  they  will  serve  to  explain  several  other  cases 
in  the  Gospels,  similar  in  the  act,  though  not  accompanied  with 
illustrative  circumstances  so  explicit.  But  there  is  one  general 
consideration  of  importance  which  applies  to  them  all.  Such  acts 
of  lowly  prostration  as  are  called  icorship  were  chiefly  paid  to  civil 
governors.  Now  our  Lord  cautiously  avoided  giving  the  least 
sanction  to  the  notion  that  he  had  any  civil  pretensions,  and  that 
his  object  was  to  make  himself  king.  It  would,  therefore,  have 
been  a  marked  inconsistency  to  suffer  himself  to  be  saluted  with 
the  homage  of  prostration  proper  to  civil  governors,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  not  always,  in  Judea,  rendered  to  them.  He  did  not 
receive  this  homage,  then,  under  the  character  of  a  civil  ruler  or 
sovereign  ;  and  under  what  character  could  he  receive  it  ?  Not  in 
compliance  with  the  haughty  custom  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who 
exacted  great  external  reverence  from  their  disciples,  for  he  sharply 
reproved  their  haughtiness  and  love  of  adulation  and  honour :  not 
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as  a  simple  teacher  of  religion,  for  his  apostles  might  then  have 
imitated  his  example,  since,  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis  of  his 
mere  manhood,  they,  when  they  had  collected  disciples  and  found- 
ed churches,  had  as  clear  a  right  to  this  distinction  as  he  himself, 
had  it  only  been  one  of  appropriate  and  common  courtesy  sanc- 
tioned by  their  master.  But  when  do  we  read  of  their  receiving 
worship,  without  spurning  it  on  the  very  ground  that  "  they  were 
MEN  of  like  passions"  with  others  ?  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  account- 
ed for,  that  our  Lord  never  forbade  or  discouraged  this  practice 
as  to  himself,  or  even  shunned  it  ?  In  no  other  way,  than  that  he 
was  conscious  of  his  natural  right  to  the  homage  thus  paid ;  and 
that  he  accepted  it  as  the  expression  of  a  faith  which,  though  some- 
times wavering,  because  of  the  obscurity  which  darkened  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  which  even  his  own  conduct,  mysterious  as 
it  necessarily  was,  till  "  he  openly  showed  himself"  after  his  pas- 
sion, tended  to  produce,  yet  sometimes  pierced  through  the  cloud, 
and  saw  and  acknowledged,  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  "  the  glory 
as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  worship  subsequent  to  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension :  "  He  was  parted  from  them, 
and  carried  up  into  heaven,  and  they  worshipped  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy,"  Luke  xxiv,  51,  52.  Here 
the  act  must  necessarily  have  been  one  of  Divine  adoration,  since 
it  was  performed  after  "  he  was  parted  from  them,"  and  cannot  be 
resolved  into  the  customary  token  of  personal  respect  paid  to  su- 
periors. This  was  always  done  in  the  presence  of  the  superior ; 
never  by  the  Jews  in  his  absence. 

When  the  apostles  were  assembled  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas, 
the  lots  being  prepared,  they  pray,  "  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  men  thou  hast  chosen." 
That  this  prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  is  clear,  from  its  being  his 
special  prerogative  to  choose  his  own  disciples,  who,  therefore, 
styled  themselves  "  apostles"  not  of  the  Father,  but  "  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Here,  then,  is  a  direct  act  of  worship,  because  an  act 
of  prayer ;  and  our  Lord  is  addressed  as  he  who  "  knows  the 
hearts  of  all  men."  Nor  is  this  more  than  he  himself  claims  in 
the  Revelations,  "  And  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he 
that  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart." 

When  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  was  stoned,  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  records  two  instances  of  prayer  offered  to 
our  Lord  by  this  man  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  therefore, 
according  to  this  declaration,  under  plenary  inspiration.     "  Lord 
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Jesus!  receive  my  spirit!"  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
THEIR  CHARGE  !"  In  the  former,  he  acknowledges  Christ  to  be 
the  disposer  of  the  eternal  states  of  men  :  m  the  latter,  he  acknow- 
ledges him  to  be  the  governor  and  judge  of  men,  having  power  to 
remit,  pass  by,  or  visit  their  sins.  All  these  are  manifestly  Divine 
acts,  which  sufficiently  show,  that  St.  Stephen  addressed  his  pray- 
ers to  Christ  as  God.  The  note  from  Lindsay,  inserted  in  the 
Socinian  version,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt 
to  evade  this  instance  of  direct  prayer  being  offered  by  the  apostles 
to  Christ.  "  This  address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually 
saw  him,  does  not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him  now  he  is 
invisible."  And  this  is  seriously  alleged  !  How  does  the  circum- 
stance of  an  object  of  prayer  and  religious  worship  being  seen  or 
unseen  alter  the  case  ?  May  a  man,  when  seen,  be  an  object  of 
prayer,  to  whom,  unseen,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  pray  ?  The  Pa- 
pists, if  this  were  true,  would  find  a  new  refutation  of  their  prac- 
tice of  invocating  dead  saints  furnished  by  the  Socinians.  Were 
they  alive  and  seen,  prayer  to  them  would  be  lawful ;  but  now  they 
are  invisible,  it  is  idolatry  !  Even  image  worship  would  derive, 
from  this  casuistry,  a  sort  of  apology,  as  the  seen  image  is,  at  least, 
the  visible  representation  of  the  invisible  saint  or  angel.  But  let 
the  case  be  put  fairly  :  suppose  a  dying  person  to  pray  to  a  man, 
visible  and  near  his  bed,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit :  Lord,  lay  not 
sin  to  the  charge  of  my  enemies,"  who  sees  not  that  this  would  be 
gross  idolatry  ?  And  yet  if  Jesus  be  a  mere  roan,  the  idolatry  is  the 
same,  though  that  man  be  in  heaven.  It  will  not  alter  the  case,  for 
the  Socinian  to  say  that  the  man  Jesus  is  exalted  to  great  dignity 
and  rule  in  the  invisible  world  ;  for  he  is,  after  all,  on  their  show- 
ing, but  a  servant ;  not  a  dispenser  of  the  eternal  states  of  men, 
not  an  avenger  or  a  passer  by  of  sin,  in  his  own  right,  that  he  should 
lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  or  not  lay  it,  as  he  might  be  de- 
sired to  do  by  a  disciple ;  and  if  St.  Stephen  had  these  views  of 
him,  he  would  not,  surely,  have  asked  of  a  servant,  what  a  servant 
had  no  power  to  grant.  Indeed,  the  Socinians  themselves  give 
up  the  point,  by  denying  that  Christ  is  lawfully  the  object  of 
prayer.  There,  however,  he  is  prayed  to,  beyond  all  controversy, 
and  his  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
men  is  as  much  recognised  in  the  invocation  of  the  dying  Stephen, 
as  the  same  right  and  power  in  the  Father,  in  the  last  prayer  of 
our  Lord  himself:  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 
To  Dr.  Priestley's  objection,  that  this  is  an  inconsiderable 
instance,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ejaculation,  Bishop 
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Horsley  forcibly  replies :  "  St.  Stephen's  short  ejaculatory  ad- 
dress you  had  not  forgotten  ;  but  you  say  it  is  very  inconsidera- 
ble. But,  Sir,  why  is  it  inconsiderable  ?  Is  it  because  it  was  only 
an  ejaculation  ?  Ejaculations  are  often  prayers  of  the  most  fervid 
kind  ;  the  most  expressive  of  self-abasement  and  adoration.  Is 
it  for  its  brevity  that  it  is  inconsiderable  ?  What,  then,  is  the  pre- 
cise length  of  words  which  is  requisite  to  make  a  prayer  an  act  of 
worship  ?  Was  this  petition  preferred  on  an  occasion  of  distress, 
on  which  a  Divinity  might  be  naturally  invoked  ?  Was  it  a  petition 
for  a  succour  which  none  but  a  Divinity  could  grant  ?  If  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  surely  an  act  of  worship.  Is  the  situation  of  the 
worshipper  the  circumstance  which,  in  your  judgment.  Sir,  lessens 
the  authority  of  his  example  ?  You  suppose,  perhaps,  some  con- 
sternation of  his  faculties,  arising  from  distress  and  fear.  The 
history  justifies  no  such  supposition.  It  describes  the  utterance 
of  the  final  prayer,  as  a  deliberate  act  of  one  who  knew  his  situa- 
tion, and  possessed  his  understanding.  After  praying  for  himself, 
he  kneels  down  to  pray  for  his  persecutors :  and  such  was  the 
composure  with  which  he  died,  although  the  manner  of  his  death 
was  the  most  tumultuous  and  terrifying,  that,  as  if  he  had  expired 
quietly  upon  his  bed,  the  sacred  historian  says,  that  'he  fell  asleep,' 
If,  therefore,  you  would  insinuate,  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  him- 
self, when  he  sent  forth  this  '  short  ejaculatory  address  to  Christy' 
the  history  refutes  you.  If  he  was  himself,  you  cannot  justify  his 
prayer  to  Christ,  while  you  deny  that  Christ  is  God,  upon  any 
principle  that  might  not  equally  justify  you  or  me,  in  praying  to 
the  blessed  Stephen.  If  St.  Stephen,  in  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties,  prayed  to  him  who  is  no  God,  why  do  we  reproach  the 
Romanist,  when  he  chants  the  litany  of  his  saints  ?" 

St.  Paul,  also,  in  that  affliction,  which  he  metaphorically  de- 
scribes by  "  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  "  sought  the  Lord  thrice"  that  it 
might  depart  from  him  ;  and  the  answer  shows  that  "  the  Lord," 
to  whom  he  addressed  his  prayer,  was  Christ  ;  for  he  adds,  "  and 
he  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength 
is  made  perfect  in  weakness  :  most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  glory 
in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;" 
clearly  signifying  the  power  of  him  who  had  said,  in  answer  to 
his  prayer^  "  My  strength,  5uvafji-i?,  power,  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness." 

St.  Paul  also  prays  to  Christ,  conjointly  with  the  Father,  in 
behalf  of  the  Thessalonians,  "Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  and  God,  even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and 
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hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation,  and  good  hope  through 
grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every  good  work" 
2  Thess.  ii,  16,  17.  In  like  manner  he  invokes  our  Lord  to  grant 
his  spiritual  presence  to  Timothy  :  "  The  Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy 
spirit,"  2  Tim.  iv,  22.  The  invoking  of  Christ  is,  indeed,  adduced 
by  St.  Paul  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Christians,  so  that 
among  all  the  primitive  churches  this  practice  must  have  been 
universal.  "  Unto  the  church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to 
them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with 

all  that  IN  EVERY  PLACE  CALL  UPON  THE  NAME  OF  JeSUS  ChRIST 

our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours,"  1  Cor.  i,  2.  "  It  appears,  from 
the  expression  here  and  elsewhere  used,  that  to  invocate  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  practice  characterizing  and  distin- 
guishing Christians  from  infidels." (9)  Thus  St.  Paul  is  said,  be- 
fore his  conversion,  to  have  had  "  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  upon  thy  name."  The  Socinian  criticism 
is,  that  the  phrase  s-n-ixaXeitfaai  to  ovo/xa  may  be  translated  either  "  to 
call  on  the  name,"  or  be  called  by  the  name ;  and  they,  there- 
fore, render  1  Cor.  i,  2,  "  all  that  are  called  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ."  If,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  ren- 
dering is,  that  the  verb  may  be  rendered  passively,  how  is  it  that 
they  choose  to  render  it  actively  in  all  places,  except  where  their 
system  is  to  be  served  ?  This  itself  is  suspicions.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  refutations  of  this  criticism  given  by  several 
of  their  learned  opponents,  who  have  shown  that  the  verb,  followed 
by  an  accusative  case,  usually,  if  not  constantly,  is  used,  in  its 
active  signification,  to  call  upon,  to  invoke.  One  passage  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  both  the  active  signification  of  the  phrase,  when 
thus  applied,  and  also  that  to  call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  is  an 
act  of  the  highest  worship.  "  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  Rom.  x,  13.  This  is  quoted 
from  the  prophet  Joel.  St.  Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  makes  use  of  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  St.  Paul  imperatively  requires  us  also  to  understand  it  of 
him.  Now  this  prophecy  proves  that  the  phrase  in  question  is  used 
for  invocation,  since  it  is  not  true  that  whosoever  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  saved,  but  those  only  who  rightly 
call  upon  it ;  it  proves  also,  that  the  calling  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  here  mentioned,  is  a  religious  act,  for  it  is  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  the  word  used  by  the  prophet  Joel,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  act  of  faith  and  worship  is  salvation,     "  This 

(9)  Dr.  Bensok. 
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text,  indeed,  presents  us  with  a  double  argument  in  favour  of  our 
Lord's  Divinity.  First,  it  applies  to  him  what,  by  the  prophet  Joel, 
is  spoken  of  Jehovah  ;  secondly,  it  affirms  him  to  be  the  object  of 
religious  adoration.  Either  of  these  particulars  does,  indeed,  imply 
the  other;  for  if  he  be  Jehovah,  he  must  be  the  object  of  religious 
adoration ;  and  if  he  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration,  be  must 
be  Jehovah."(l) 

In  the  Revelations,  too,  we  find  St.  John  worshipping  Christ, 
"falling  at  his  feet  as  one  dead."  St.  Paul  also  declares  "that at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  shall  bow,"  which,  in  Scripture 
language,  signifies  an  act  of  religious  worship.  "  For  this  cause 
I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  this  homage  and  adoration  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  men ; 
it  is  practised  among  heavenly  beings.  "  And  again,  when  he 
bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let 

AXL   THE  ANGELS  OP   GoD  WORSHIP   HIM."       For   the    purpOSC  of 

evading  the  force  of  these  words,  the  Socinians,  in  their  Version* 
have  chosen  the  absurdity  of  rendering  ayysXoi  throughout  this 
chapter  by  "  messengers,"  but  in  the  next  chapter,  as  though  the 
subject  would,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  the  reader's  mind,  they 
return  to  the  common  version,  "  angels."  Thus  they  make  the 
"  spirits  and  flames  of  fire,"  or,  as  they  render  it,  "  winds  and 
flames  of  lightning,"  to  be  the  ancient  prophets  or  messengers,  not 
angels ;  and  of  these  same  prophets  and  messengers,  who  Uved 
several  thousand  years  ago,  their  translation  affirms  that  they  "  are 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  {in  future  !)  heirs  of 
salvation."  The  absurdity  is  so  apparent,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  though  "angel"  is  some- 
times applied  to  men,  yet  "  angels  of  God"  is  a  phrase  never  used, 
but  to  express  an  order  of  heavenly  intelligences. 

If,  however,  either  prophets  or  angels  were  commanded  to  wor- 
ship Christ,  his  Divinity  would  be  equally  proved,  and,  therefore, 
the  note  on  this  text  in  the  New  Version  teaches,  that  "to  wor- 
ship Christ"  here  means  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  superior ; 
and  urges  that  the  text  is  cited  from  the  LXX,  Deut.  xxxii,  43, 
"  where  it  is  spoken  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  understood  of  religious  worship,"  But  whoever  will  turn  to 
the  LXX,  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  Jehovah 
who  is  exhibited  in  that  passage  as  the  object  of  worship  ;  and  if, 
therefore,  the  text  were  cited  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  the  LXX  were  allowed,  for  it  is 

(I)  Bishop  HoRNE. 
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not  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  would  only  afford  another  proof, 
that,  in  the  mind,  of  the  apostles,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Christ  of  the  New  are  the  same  being,  and  that  equal 
worship  is  due  to  both.  We  have,  however,  an  unquestioned  text 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Psalm  xcvii,  7,  from  which  the  quotation 
is  obviously  made  ;  where,  in  the  Hebrew,  it  is  "worship  him  all 
ye  gods,"  a  probable  ellipsis  for  "  the  angels  of  the  Aleim ;"  for 
the  LXX  uses  the  word  "  angels."  This  psalm  the  apostle,  there- 
fore, understood  of  Christ,  and  in  this  the  old  Jewish  interpreters 
agree  with  him  ;(2)  and  though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  it  by  any 
of  his  usual  Old  Testament  titles,  excf  pt  that  of  Jehovah,  it  clearly 
predicts  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  by  the  introduction  of  the  king- 
dom of  this  Jehovah.  It  follows,  then,  that,  as  idolatry  was  not 
overthrown  by  Judaism,  but  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  Christ, 
as  the  head  and  author  of  this  kingdom,  of  whom  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  and  whom  he  sees  receiving  the  worship  of  the  angels  of 
God  upon  its  introduction  and  establishment.  This,  also,  agrees 
with  the  words  by  which  the  apostle  introduces  the  quotation. 
"And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world,^' 
the  habitable  world  ;  which  intimate  that  it  was  upon  some  solemn 
occasion,  when  engaged  in  some  solemn  act,  that  the  angels  were 
commanded  to  worship  him,  and  this  act  is  represented  in  the 
97th  Psalm  as  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  Bishop  Hors- 
ley's  remarks  on  this  psalm  are  equally  just  and  beautiful. 

"  That  Jehovah's  kingdom  in  some  sense  or  other  is  the  subject 
of  this  divine  song,  cannot  be  made  a  question,  for  thus  it  opens, 
— '  Jehovah  reigneth.'  The  psalm  therefore  must  be  understood 
either  of  God's  natural  kingdom  over  his  whole  creation  ;  of  his 
particular  kingdom  over  the  Jews  his  chosen  people  ;  or  of  that 
kingdom  which  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  For  of 
any  other  kingdom  besides  these  three,  man  never  heard  or  read. 
— God's  peculiar  kingdom  over  the  Jews  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
this  psalm,  because  all  nations  of  the  earth  are  called  upon  to 
rejoice  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth,  'Jehovah  reign- 
eth, let  the  earth  rejoice  ;  let  the  many  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
The  many  isles  are  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  world. 

"  The  same  consideration,  that  Jehovah's  kingdom  is  mentioned 
as  a  subject  of  general  thanksgiving,  proves  that  God's  universal 
dominion  over  his  whole  creation  cannot  be  the  kingdom  in  the 

(2)  "  Psalmos  omnes  a  XCIII  ad  CI  in  se  contiiiere  mysterium  Messiae,  dixit  Da- 
yf3  Kimshi." — Rosenmuller. 
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prophet's  mind.  For  in  this  kingdom  a  great  majority  of  the  an- 
cient world,  the  idolaters,  were  considered,  not  as  subjects  who 
might  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  their  monarch  ;  but  as  rebels  who  had 
every  thing  to  fear  from  his  just  resentment. 

"  It  remains  therefore,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  that  kingdom 
of  Jehovah  which  the  inspired  poet  celebrates  as  the  occasion  of 
universal  joy.  And  this  will  farther  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the 
song.  After  four  verses,  in  which  the  transcendent  glory,  the 
irresistible  power,  and  inscrutable  perfection  of  the  Lord,  who  to 
the  joy  of  all  nations  reigneth,  are  painted  in  poetical  images,  taken 
partly  from  the  awful  scene  on  Sinai  which  accompanied  the  deli- 
very of  the  law,  partly  from  other  manifestations  of  God's  presence 
with  the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness,  he  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  sixth  verse,  '  The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness, 
and  all  the  people  see  his  glory.'  We  read  in  the  19th  Psalm,  that 
'ihe  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'  And  the  glory  of  God, 
the  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator,  is  indeed  visibly  de- 
clared in  the  fabric  of  the  material  world.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
the  structure  of  the  heavens  can  demonstrate  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Wisdom  and  power  may  be  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of 
an  inanimate  machine  ;  but  righteousness  cannot  appear  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  the  direction  of  the  motions  of  lifeless 
matter.  The  heavens  therefore,  in  their  external  structure,  can- 
not  declare  their  maker's  righteousness.  But  the  heavens,  in 
another  sense,  attested  the  righteousness  of  Christ  when  the  voice 
from  heaven  declared  him  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the 
Father  was  well  pleased  ;  and  when  the  preternatural  darkness  of 
the  sun  at  the  crucifixion,  and  other  agonies  of  nature,  drew  that 
confession  from  the  heathen  centurion  who  attended  the  execution, 
that  the  suffering  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  ;  '  And  all  the  people 
see  his  glory.'  The  word  people,  in  the  singular,  for  the  most  part 
denotes  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jewish  nation,  unless  any  other 
particular  people  happen  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse.  But^jeo- 
ples,  in  the  plural,  is  put  for  all  the  other  races  of  mankind  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  chosen  people.  The  word  here  is  in  the  plural 
form,  '  And  all  the  peoples  see  his  glory.'  But  when,  or  in  what 
did  any  of  the  peoples,  the  idolatrous  nations,  see  the  glory  of 
God  ?  Literally  they  never  saw  his  glory.  The  effulgence  of  the 
Shechinah  never  was  displayed  to  them,  except  when  it  blazed 
forth  upon  the  Egyptians  to  strike  them  with  a  panic ;  or  when 
the  towering  pillar  of  flame,  which  marshalled  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  was  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  as 
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a  threatening  meteor  in  their  sky.  Intellectually  no  idolaters  ever 
saw  the  glory  of  God,  for  they  never  acknowledged  his  power  and 
Godhead :  had  they  thus  seen  his  glory,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
idolaters.  But  all  the  peoples,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  They  saw  it  literally  in  the  miracles  per- 
formed by  his  apostles  ;  they  saw  it  spiritually  when  they  perceived 
the  purity  of  his  precepts,  when  they  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine,  when  they  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  owned  Christ  for  their  Saviour  and  their  God.  The  Psalmist 
goes  on,  '  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that 
boast  themselves  of  idols.  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  In  the  ori- 
ginal this  verse  has  not  at  all  the  form  of  a  malediction,  which  it 
has  acquired  in  our  translation  from  the  use  of  the  strong  word 
confounded.  '  Let  them  be  ashamed.''  This  is  the  utmost  that  the 
Psalmist  says.  The  prayer  that  they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  folly 
and  repent  of  it,  is  very  different  from  an  imprecation  of  confusion. 
But  in  truth  the  Psalmist  rather  seems  to  speak  prophetically,  with- 
out any  thing  either  of  prayer  or  imprecation — '  they  shaU  be 
ashamed.'  Having  seen  the  glory  of  Christ  they  shall  be  ashamed 
of  the  idols,  which  in  the  times  of  ignorance  they  worshipped.  In 
the  8th  and  9th  verses,  looking  forward  to  the  times  when  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  and  the  remnant  of  Israel 
shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  he  describes  the  daughter  of  Judah  as 
rejoicing  at  the  news  of  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentile  world, 
and  exulting  in  the  universal  extent  of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  and 
the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  Godhead. "(3) 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  thus  made  clear  ;  he  proves 
Christ  superior  to  angels  and  therefore  Divine,  because  angels 
themselves  are  commanded  "to  worship  him. "(4)  Nor  is  this 
the  only  prophetic  psalm  in  which  the  religious  worship  of  Mes- 
siah is  predicted.  The  72d  Psalm,  alone,  is  full  of  this  doctrine. 
"They  shall  fear  thee  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure." 
*'  All  kings  shall  worship  (or,  fall  down)  before  him  ;  all  na- 
tions shall  SERVE  him."  "  Prayer  shall  be  made  ever  for  (or,  to) 
him,  and  daily  shall  he  be  praised." 

Finally,  as  to  the  direct  worship  of  Christ,  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions, in  its  scenic  representations,  exhibits  him  as,  equally  with 
the  Father,  the  object  of  the  worship  of  angels  and  of  glorified 
saints  ;  and,  in  chapter  8th,  places  every  creature  in  the  universe, 

(3)  Nine  Sermons. 

(4)  "  Ceterum  recte  argumentatur  apostolus :  si  angeli  Regem  ilium  maximum 
udorare  debent ;  ergo  sunt  illo  inferiores." —  Rosenmuller  in  loc. 
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the  inhabitants  of  hell  only  excepted,  in  prostrate  adoration  at  his 
footstool.  "  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that 
are  in  them,  heard  1  saying.  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 

To  these  instances  are  to  be  added,  all  the  doxologies  to 
Christ,  in  common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the 
BENEDICTIONS  made  in  his  nama  in  common  with  theirs  ;  for  all 
these  are  forms  of  worship.  The  first  consist  of  ascriptions  of 
equal  and  Divine  honours,  with  grateful  recognitions  of  the  Being 
addressed,  as  the  author  of  benefits  received ;  the  second  are  a 
solemn  blessing  of  others  in  the  name  of  God,  and  were  derived 
from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  the  still  older  patri- 
archs, who  blessed  others  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

Of  the  first,  the  following  may  be  given,  as  a  few  out  of  many 
instances.  "  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and 
will  preserve  me  to  his  heavenly  kingdom:  to  whpra  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever,"  2  Tim.  iv,  18.  "  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  :  to  him  be 
glory  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen,"  2  Peter  iii,  18.  "Unto 
him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ; 
to  him  be  glorv  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen," 
Rev.  i,  5,  6.  "  When  we  consider  the  great  difference  between 
these  doxologies  and  the  commendations  but  sparingly  given  in  the 
Scriptures  to  mere  men ;  the  serious  and  reverential  manner  in 
which  they  are  introduced  ;  and  the  superlative  praise  they  convey, 
so  far  surpassing  what  humanity  can  deserve,  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose, that  the  Being  to  whom  they  refer  is  really  Divine.  The 
ascription  of  eternal  glory  and  everlasting  dominion,  if  addressed 
to  any  creature,  however  exalted,  would  be  idolatrous  and  pro- 
fane." (5)  Of  benedictions  the  commencement  and  conclusion 
of  several  of  the  epistles  furnish  instances,  so  regular  in  their  form, 
as  to  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  the  apostles  and  the  priests 
of  the  New  Testament  constantly  blessed  the  people  ministerially 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  This  con- 
sideration alone  shows  that  the  benedictions  are  not,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  would  take  them,  to  be  considered  as  cursory  expressions  of 
good- will.     "  Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and 

(5)  HoLDEN's  Testimonies. 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This,  with  little  variation,  is  the  common 
form  of  salutation  ;  and  the  usual  parting  benediction  is,  "  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all ;"  or,  more  fully, 
•'  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all."  In  answer  to 
the  Socinian  perversion,  that  these  are  mere  "  wishes,"  it  has  been 
well  and  wisely  observed,  that  "  this  objection  overlooks,  or  noti- 
ces very  slightly,  the  point  on  which  the  wh'^le  question  turns,  the 
nature  of  the  blessings  sought,  and  the  qualities  which  they  imply 
in  the  Person  as  whose  donation  they  are  deliberately  desired. 
These  blessings  are  not  of  that  kind  which  one  creature  is  com- 
petent to  bestow  upon  another.  They  refer  to  the  judicial  state 
of  an  accountable  being  before  God,  to  the  remission  of  moral 
offences,  to  the  production  and  preservation  of  certain  mental 
qualities  which  none  can  efficaciously  and  immediately  give  but 
he  who  holds  the  dominion  of  human  minds  and  feelings,  and  to 
the  enjoyments  of  supreme  and  endless  felicity.  They  are  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace.  Grace,  the  free  favour  of  the  Eternal  Majesty 
to  those  who.  have  forfeited  every  claim  to  it,  such  favour  as  in  its 
own  nature  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the  supplicant,  is  the  sole 
and  effective  cause  of  deliverance  froin  the  greatest  evils,  and  ac- 
quisition of  the  greatest  good.  Mercy,  the  compassion  of  infinite 
goodness^  conferring  its  richest  bestowments  of  holiness  and  hap- 
piness on  the  ruined,  miserable,  and  helpless.  Peace ^  the  tranquil 
and  delightful  feeling  which  results  from  the  rational  hope  of  pos- 
sessing these  enjoyments  These  are  the  highest  blessings  that 
Omnipotent  Benevolence  can  give,  or  a  dependant  nature  receive. 
To  desire  such  blessings,  either  in  the  mode  of  direct  address  or 
in  that  of  precatory  wish,  from  any  being  who  is  not  possessed  of 
omnipotent  goodness,  would  be,  not  'innocent  and  proper,'  but 
sinful  and  absurd  in  the  highest  degree.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  every  apostle  whose  epistles  are  extant,  pouring  out  his  '  ex- 
pressions of  desire,'  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  energy,  for 
these  blessings,  as  proceeding  from  'our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' 
equally  with  '  God  our  Father,'  we  canpot  but  regard  it  as  the  just 
and  necessary  conclusion  that  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one  in 
the  perfection  which  originates  the  highest  blessings,  and  in  the 
honour  due  for  the  gift  of  those  blessings. "(6) 

So  clearly  does  the  New  Testament  show  that  supreme  worship 
was  paid  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Father  ;  and  the  practice  ob- 
tamed  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  quite  undisputed  in  the 

(6)  Smith's  Person  of  Christ. 
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primitive  church,  and  has  so  continued,  in  all  orthodox  churches, 
to  this  day.  Thus  heathen  writers  represented  the  first  Christians 
as  worshippers  of  Christ ;  and,  as  for  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  passages  from  the  fathers, 
which  are  so  well  kiiitivn,  or  so  easily  found  in  all  books  which 
treat  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  practice,  that 
when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Arians  taught,  that  our  Lord  was 
a  super  angelic  creature  only,  they  departed  not,  in  the  instance 
of  worship,  from  the  homage  paid  to  him  in  the  universal  church  ; 
but  continued  to  adore  Christ.  On  this  ground  the  orthodox 
justly  branded  them  with  idolatry  ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  force 
of  the  charge,  they  invented  those  sophistical  distinctions  as  to 
superior  and  inferior  worship  which,  the  papists,  in  later  times, 
introduced,  in  order  to  excuse  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels. 
Even  the  old  Socinians  allowed  Christ  to  be  the  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration  ;  so  impossible  was  it,  even  for  them,  to  oppose 
themselves  all  at  once  to  the  reproving  and  condemning  universal 
example  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  all  ages. 

Having,  then,  established  the  fact  of  the  worship  of  Christ  by 
his  immediate  followers,  whose  precepts  and  example  have,  in  this 
matter,  been  followed  by  all  the  faithful ;  let  us  consider  the  reli- 
gious principles  which  the  first  disciples  held,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  could  have  so  worshipped  Christ,  unless  his  true 
Divinity  had  been,  with  them,  a  fundamental  and  universally  re- 
ceived doctrine.  They  were  Jews  ;  and  Jews  of  an  age  in  which 
their  nation  had  long  shaken  olf  its  idolatrous  propensities,  and 
which  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  against  all  worship,  or  expres- 
sions of  religious  trust  and  hope  being  directed,  not  only  to  false 
gods,  (to  idols,)  but  to  creatures.  The  great  principle  of  the  law 
was,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or,  besides)  me." 
It  was,  therefore,  commanded  "by  Moses,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  him  shalt  thou  serve  ;"  which  words  are 
quoted  by  our  Lord  in  his  temptation,  when  solicited  to  worship 
Satan,  so  as  to  prove  that  to  fear  God  and  to  serve  him  are  ex- 
pressions which  signify  worship,  and  that  all  other  beings  but  God 
are  excluded  from  it.  "  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  argument,  too,  in  the  quo- 
tation, is  not  that  Satan  had  no  right  to  receive  worship  because 
he  was  an  evil  spirit ;  but  that,  whatever  he  might  be,  or  whoever 
s^jould  make  that  claim,  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  By  this, 
also,  we  see  that  Christianity  made  no  alteration  in  Judaism,  as  to 
the  article  of  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  here  adopts  it  as 
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his  own  principle  ;  he  quotes  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  and 
so  transmitted  it,  on  his  own  authority,  to  his  followers.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  apostles  teaching  and  practising  this  as  a  first 
principle  of  their  religion.  St.  Paul  (Rom.  i,  21 — 25)  charges 
the  heathen  with  not  glorifying  God  when  they  knew  him,  and 
worshipping  and  serving  "  the  creature  more  than  (or,  besides) 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  "  Wherein  the  apostle," 
says  Waterland,  "  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Creator  only  is  to 
be  served,  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  lay  in  their  wor- 
shipping of  the  creature.  He  does  not  blame  them  for  giving 
sovereign  or  absolute  worship  to  creatures,  they  could  scarcely  be 
so  silly  as  to  imagine  there  could  be  more  than  one  supreme  God  ; 
but  for  giving  any  worship  to  them  at  all,  sovereign  or  inferior." 
(7)  Again  :  when  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  crimes  of  the  Ga- 
latians,  previous  to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  they  "  did 
SERVICE  unto  them  which  by  nature  were  no  gods,"  he  plainly 
intimates,  that  no  one  has  a  title  to  religious  service  but  he  who  is 
by  nature  God ;  and,  if  so,  he  himself  could  not  worship  or  do 
service  to  Christ,  unless  he  believed  him  to  possess  a  natural  and 
essential  DWmity.  ;  '  VV*.  'iv,»  .  .  ' 

The  practice  of  the  apostles,  too,  was  in  strict  accortitince  with 
this  principle.  Thus,  when  worship  was  offered  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Cornelius,  who  certainly  did  not  take  him  to  be  God,  he  forbade 
it :  so  also  Paul  and  Barnabas  forbade  it  at  Lystra,  with  expres- 
sions of  horror,  when  offered  to  them.  An  eminent  instance  is 
recorded,  also,  of  the  exclusion  of  all  creatures,  however  exalted, 
from  this  honour,  in  Rev.  xix,  10,  where  the  angel  refuses  to  re- 
ceive so  much  as  the  outward  act  of  adoration,  giving  this  rule  and 
maxim  upon  it,  "  Worship  God  ;"  intimating  thereby,  that  Grod 
only  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that  all  acts  of  religious  worship  are 
appropriated  to  God  alone.  He  does  not  say,  "Worship  God, 
and  whom  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped,"  as  if  he  had  ap- 
pointed any  besides  God  ;  nor  "  Worship  God  with  sovereign 
worship,"  as  if  any  inferior  sort  of  worship  was  permitted  to  be 
paid  to  creatures ;  but  simply,  plainly,  and  briefly,  "  Worship  God." 

From  the  known  and  avowed  reUgious  sentiments,  then,  of  the 
apostles,  both  as  Jews  and  as  Christians,  as  well  as  from  their 
practice,  it  follows,  that  they  could  not  pay  religious  worship  to 
Christ,  a  fact  which  has  already  been  established,  except  they  had 
considered  him  as  a  Divine  Person,  and  themselves  as  bound,  on 

(7)  Defence  of  Queries. 
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that  account,  according  to  his  own  words,  to  honour  the  Son,  even 
as  they  honoured  the  Father. 

The  Arians,  it  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  devised  the  doctrine  of 
supreme  and  inferior  worship,  and  a  similar  distinction  was  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  Christ 
with  his  semi-Arianism.  The  same  sophistical  distinctions  are 
resorted  to  by  Roman  Catholics  to  vindicate  the  worship  of  angels, 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  departed  saints.  This  distinction  they  ex- 
press by  Xarpsia  and  dovXsia.  St.  Paul,  however,  and  other  sacred 
writers,  and  the  early  fathers,  certainly  use  these  terms  promiscu- 
ously and  indiiferently,  so  that  the  argument  which  is  founded 
upon  them,  in  defence  of  this  inferior  and  subordinate  worship,  falls 
to  the  ground ;  and,  as  to  all  these  distinctions  of  worship  into 
ultimate  or  supreme,  mediate  or  inferior.  Dr.  Waterland  has  most 
forcibly  observed, 

1 .  "  I  can  meet  with  nothing  in  Scripture  to  countenance  those 
iine-spun  notions.  Prayer  we  often  read  of;  but  there  is  not  a 
syllable  about  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer. 
^Ve  are  commanded  to  pray  fervently  and  incessantly  ;  but  never 
sovereignly  or  absolutely  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  left 
us  about  raising  or  lowering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  the  objects.  Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might 
have  been  highly  useful ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance,  no  directions  should  be  given,  either  in 
Scripture,  or,  at  least,  in  antiquity,  how  to  regulate  our  intentions 
and  meanings,  with  metaphysical  exactness ;  so  as  to  make  ouf 
worship  either  high,  higher,  or  highest  of  all,  as  occasion  should 
require. 

2.  "  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be  under- 
stood, in  part,  from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To  make  it  yet 
plainer,  I  shall  take  into  consideration  such  acts  and  instances  of 
worship,  as  I  find  laid  down  in  Scripture ;  whether  under  the  old 
or  new  dispensation. 

"  Sacrifice  was  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  law ; 
and  it  is  said,  *  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the 
Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,'  Exod.  xxii,  20.  Now 
suppose  any  person,  considering  with  himself  that  only  absolute 
and  sovereign  sacrifice  was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this  law, 
should  have  gone  and  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  and  have  been  con~ 
victed  of  it  before  the  judges :  The  apology  he  mus't  have  njade 
for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus,  *  Gentlemen,  though  I  have 

Vol.  II.  26 
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sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet,  I  hope,  you'll  observe,  that  I  did  it 
not  absolutely  :  I  meant  not  any  absolute  or  supreme  sacrifice, 
(which  is  all  that  the  law  forbids,)  but  relative  and  inferior  only. 
I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all  imaginable  care,  and  my  esteem 
with  the  most  critical  exactness  :  I  considered  the  other  gods, 
whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so  ;  reserving 
all  sovereign  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.'  This,  or  the 
like  apology,  must,  I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal,  with 
some  applause  for  his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  tru^.  Either 
you  must  allow  this  ;  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only 
absolute  supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,) 
but  all  sacrifice  was,  by  the  law,  appropriated  to  God  only. 

"  Another  instance  of  worship,  is,  making  of  vows,  religious 
vows.  We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  famed  distinction  here, 
as  in  the  former  case.  We  read  nothing  of  sovereign  and  infe- 
rior, absolute  and  relative  vows  ;  that  we  should  imagine  supreme 
vows  to  be  appropriate  to  God,  inferior  permitted  to  angels  or  idols, 
or  to  any  creature. 

"  Swearing  is  another  instance  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
foregoing.  Swearing  by  God's  name,  is  a  plain  thing  and  well  un- 
derstood :  But  if  you  tell  us  of  sovereign  and  inferior  swearing,  ac- 
cording to  the  inward  respect  or  intention  you  have,  in  proportion 
to  the  dignity  df  the  person  by  whose  name  you  swear,  it  myst 
sound  perfectly  new  to  us.  All  swearing  which  comes  short  in  its 
respects,  or  falls  below  sovereign,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  little  better 
than  profaneness. 

"  Such  being  the  case  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  religious  worship 
already  mentioned,  I  am  now  to  ask  you,  what  is  there  so  peculiar 
in  the  case  of  invocation  and  adoration,  that  they  should  not  be 
thought  of  the  same  kind  with  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  abso- 
lute and  relative  prayer  and  prostration  appear  as  absurd  as  absolute 
and  relative  sacrifice,  vows,  oaths,  or  the  like  ?  They  are  acts 
and  instances  of  religious  worship,  like  the  other;  appropriated 
to  God  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  laws,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds  and  reasons.  Well  then,  will  you  please  to  con- 
sider whether  you  have  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  committed 
an  urfrgpov  *poT£pov  in  your  way  of  thinking.  You  imagine  that  acts 
of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their  signification  and  quality 
from  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  worshippers  ;  whereas  the 
very  reverse  of  it  is  the  truth.  Their  meaning  and  signification  is 
fixed  and  determined  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  we  are  never 
to  use  them  with  any  other  meaning,  under  peril  of  profaneness  or 
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idolatry.     God  has  notleft  us  at  liberty  to  fix  what  sense  we  please 
upon  religious  worship,  to  render  it  high  or  low,  absolute  or  rela- 
tive, at  discretion,  supreme  when  offered  to  God,  and  if  to  others 
inferior ;  as  when  to  angels,  or  saints,  or  images,  in  suitable  pro- 
portion.   No  :  religion,  ^as  not  made  for  metaphysical  heads  only ; 
such  as  might  nicely  distinguish  the  several  degrees  and  elevations 
of  respect  and  honour  among  many  objects.     The  short  and  plain 
way,  which  (in  pity  to  human  infirmity  and  to  prevent  confusion) 
it  has  pleased  God  to  take  with  us,  is  to  make  all  religious  worship 
his  own  ;  and  so  it  is  sovereign  of  course.     This  I  take  to  be  the 
true  Scriptural,  as  well  as  only  reasonable  account  of  the  object  of 
worship.    We  need  not  concern  ourselves  (it  is  but  vain  to  pretend 
to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  religious  worship. 
God  himself  has  taken  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed  and  de- 
termined to  our  hands.     It  means,  whether  we  will  or  no,  it  means, 
by  Divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divinity,  the  supremacy, 
the  sovereignty  of  its  object.     To  misapply  those  marks  of  dignity, 
those  appropriate  ensigns  of  Divine  majesty  ;  to  compliment  any 
creature  with  them  and  thereby  to  make  common  what  God  has 
made  proper,  is  to  deify  the  works  of  God's  hands,  and  to  serve 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.     We 
have  no  occasion  to  talk  of  sovereign,  absolute,  prayers,  and  such 
other  odd  fancies  :  prayer  is  an  address  to  God  and  does  not 
admit  of  those  novel  distinctions.     In  short  then,  here  is  no  room 
left  for  your  distinguishing  between  sovereign  and  inferior  adora- 
tion.    You  must  first  prove,  what  you  have  hitherto  presumed 
only  and  taken  for  granted,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  fix  what 
meaning  and  signification  you  please  to  the  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship; to  make  them  high  or  low  at  discretion.     This  you  wjll 
find  a  very  difficult  undertaking.     Scripture  is  beforehand  with 
you ;  and,  to  fix  it  more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest 
and  best  Christian  writers.     All  religious  worship  is  hereby  deter- 
mined to  be  what  you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.     Inferior  or 
relative  worship  appears  now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it 
is  novel  in  sound  ;  like  an  inferior  or  relative  god. "(8) 

These  absurdities  have,  at  length,  been  discovered  by  Socinians 
themselves,  who,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Socinus,  have, 
at  length,  become,  in  this  respect,  consistent;  and,  as  they  deny 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  so  they  refuse  him  worship,  and  do  not 
"honour  the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father."     Their  refusal  fo 

(8)  Defence  of  Queries. 
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do  SO  must  be  left  to  him  who  hath  said,  "  Kiss  the  Son  lest  he  be 
angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way  ;"  but,  though  they  have  not 
shunned  error,  they  have,  at  least,  by  refusing  all  worship  to  Christ, 
escaped  from  hypocrisy. 

Numerous  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition 
to  those  on  which  some  remarks  have  been  offei-ed,  might  be  ad- 
duced, in  which  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  expressly  taught,  and 
which  might  be  easily  rescued  from  that  discreditable  and  unscho- 
larly  criticism,  by  which  Socinian  writers  have  attempted  to  darken 
their  evidence.  It  has,  however,  been  my  object  rather  to  adduce 
passages  which  directly  support  the  arguments  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  adduced,  than  to  collect  those  which  are 
more  insulated.  All  of  them  ought,  however,  to  be  consulted  by 
the  careful  student ;  and,  indeed,  from  many  texts  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  appear  to  be  but  incidentally  introduced,  the  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  taught  by  the  apos- 
tles is  presented  to  us  with  this  impressive  circumstance,  that  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  all  along  assume  it  as  a  point 
which  was  never,  in  that  age,  questioned  by  true  Christians.  It 
influenced,  therefore,  the  turn  of  their  language,  and  established  a 
theological  style  among  them  when  speaking  of  Christ  which  can- 
not possibly  be  reconciled  to  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  his 
essential  Deity  ;  and  which  no  honest,  or  even  rational,  men  could 
have  fallen  into,  unless  they  had  acknowledged  and  worshipped 
their  Master  as  God. 

Out  of  this  numerous  class  of  passages  one  will  suffice  for  illus- 
tration. 

"  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  &c,  Philip,  ii,  5-7. 
Here  the  apostle  is  recommending  a  humble  and  benevolent  dis- 
position to  the  Philippians  ;  and  he  enforces  it,  not  certainly  by 
considerations  which  themselves  needed  to  be  established  by  proof, 
or  in  which  the  Philippians  had  not  been  previously  instructed,  but 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  and  that  only  which  a  good  writer 
could  adopt,  by  what  was  already  established,  and  received  as  true 
among  them.  It  was  already  admitted  by  the  Philippians  as  an 
undoubted  verity  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  before  Christ  ap- 
peared in  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  he  existed  "  in  the  form  of 
God,"  and  before  he  was  "  found  ui  fashion  as  a  man,"  he  was 
such  a  being  as  could  not  think  it  "robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God."     On  these  very  grounds  the  example  of  Christ  is  proposed 
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to  his  followers,  and  its  imitation  enforced  upon  them.  This  inci- 
dental and  familiar  manner  of  introducing  so  great  a  subject, 
clearly  shows  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  a  received  doctrine  ; 
but,  though  introduced  incidentally,  the  terms  employed  by  the 
apostle  are  as  strong  and  unequivocal  as  if  he  had  undertaken 
formally  to  propose  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  this  by  going 
through  that  formidable  mass  of  verbal  criticism  which  commenta- 
tors, scholiasts,  and  other  critics  have  accumulated  around  this 
passage.  Happily  as  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  important 
texts  which  form  the  bases  of  the  great  dogmata  of  Christianity, 
much  less  is  left  to  verbal  criticism  than  many  have  supposed ;  the 
various  clauses,  together  with  the  connexion,  so  illustrate  and 
guard  the  meaning  as  to  fix  their  sense  and  make  it  obvious  to  the 
general  reader.  "  Who  being"  or  "  subsisting  in  the  form  of 
God  "  This  is  the  first  character  of  Christ's  exalted  pre-existent 
state,  and  it  is  adduced  as  the  ground  of  a  claim  which,  for  a  sea- 
son, he  divested  himself  of,  and  became,  therefore,  an  illustrious 
example  of  humility  and  charity.  The  greatness  of  Christ  is  first 
laid  down,  then  what  he  renounced  of  that  which  was  due  to  his 
greatness,  and  finally  the  condition  is  introduced  to  which  he  stoop- 
ed or  humbled  himself.  "  He  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant."  These  are,  obviously,  the  three  great 
points  in  this  celebrated  text,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
strictly  bound  by  the  apostle's  argument.  Let  each  be  briefly 
considered,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  this 
passage  in  any  way  which  does  not  imply  our  Lord's  essential 
Divinity.  To  be  or  to  subsist  in  "  the  form  of  God"  is  to  be  truly 
and  essentially  God.  This  may,  indeed,  be  argued  from  the  word 
fji-opipy),  though  some  have  confined  its  meaning  to  external  form  or 
appearance.  The  Socinian  exposition,  that  "the  form  of  God" 
signifies  his  power  of  working  miracles,  needs  no  other  refutation 
than  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  what  our  Lord  was  before  he 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men.  The  notion,  too,  of  Whitby  and  others,  who  refer  it  to 
the  visible  glory  of  God,  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  patriarchs, 
is  also  disproved  by  this  manifest  consideration,  that  the  phrase 
"  SUBSISTING  (utfapxwv)  in  the  form  of  God,"  describes  the  perma- 
nent pre-existent  state  of  Christ.  He  subsisted  in  the  form  of 
God,  therefore,  from  eternity,  and  consequently  before  he  made 
any  visibly  glorious  manifestations  of  himself  to  the  patriarchs; 
nor,  as  God  is  invisible  and  immaterial,  and  consequently  has  no 
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Vikenessof figure,  could  our  Lord,  in  their  sense,  '•  subsisf^  in  the 
form  or  appearance  of  God.  If,  indeed,  *'form'"  means  likeness, 
it  must  be  intellectual  likeness,  and,  therefore,  to  subsist  in  the 
form  of  God  is  to  be  God,  for  he  could  not  be  the  likeness  of  God, 
or,  as  the  apostle  has  it  in  the  Hebrews,  the  "  express  image"  or 
character  of  his  person,  wittiout  being  God  ;  for  how  could  he  be 
expressly  like,  or  expressly  resemble,  or  have  the  appearance  of 
Omnipotence,  if  he  were  not  himself  Almighty  ;  or  of  Omni- 
science, if  not  -himself  All-knowing  ?  Let  us,  then,  allow  that  fxopcprj 
in  its  leading  sense  has  the  signification  of  form,  shape,  image, 
and  similitude, (9)  yet  this  can  only  be  applied  to  the  Divine  Being 
figuratively.  He  has  no  sensible  form,  no  appearance,  and  no- 
thing can  be  in  this  form  or  image,  therefore,  but  what  has  the 
same  essential  properties  and  perfections.  "  Sed  age,"  says 
Eisner,  "  largiamur  Socinianis  |aop(pY)v  ^sa  speciem  et  imaginem  Dei 
esse,  tamen  valido  inde  argumento  docebimus  ;  Deum  esse  natura, 
qui  in  forma  et  imagine  Dei  existeret ;  nisi  Deum  personatum,  et 
commentitium,  qui  speciem  quidem  et  (pavratffxa  haberet  veritate 
carens,  credere  et  adorare  malint."(l)  But  it  is  not  true,  as  some 
have  hastily  stated,  that  fAop(p^  signifies  only  the  outward  form  of 
any  thing ;  it  is  used  in  Greek  authors  for  the  essential  form,  or 
nature  itself  of  a  thing,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Wet- 
stein,  Eisner,  Rosenmuller,  Schleusner,  and  others  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Schleusner  explains  it  "  per  metonymiam  ;  ipsa  natura  et 
essentia  alicujus  rei,'^  and  adds,  "sic  legitur  in  N.  T.,  Phihp.  ii,  6, 
ubi  Christus  dicitur  sv  |ui.op(pr)  ©ss  uirapp^wv  ad  designandam  sublimio- 
rem  ipsius  naturam."  The  Greek  fathers  also  understood  |u,op(pvi 
in  the  sense  of  ouCiot,  and  to  use  the  phrase  "being  in  the  form  of 
God,"  to  signify  the  "  being  really  and  truly  God." 

Thus  the  term  itself  is  sufficiently  explicit  of  the  doctrine  ;  but 
the  context  would  decide  the  matter,  were  the  verbal  criticism 
less  decidedly  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  "  The  form  of  God" 
stands  opposed  to  "  the  form  of  a  servant."  This,  say  those  cri- 
tics who  would  make  the  form  of  God  an  external  appearance  only, 
means  "  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  a  bondsman  or  slave, 
and  not  the  essence  of  such  a  person."  But  ^ouXog,  a  slave,  is  not 
in  the  New  Testament  taken  in  the  same  opprobrious  sense  as 
among  us.  St.  Paul  calls  himself  "  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  our  translators  have,  therefore,  properly  rendered  the  word  by 

(9)  "  1.  Forma,  externus,  habitus,  omne  quod  in  oculos  occurrit,  imago,  similitu>- 
do." — Schleusner.  •  ■•. 

(I)  Observationcs  Sacrae  in  loc. 
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servant^  as  more  exactly  conveying  the  meaning  intended.  Now  it 
is  certain,  that  Christ  was  the  servant  or  minister  both  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  liis  creatures.  He  himself  declares,  that  he  came  not 
«to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  ;"  and  as  to  be  in  the  form 
■of  a  servant  is  not,  therefore,  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  servant, 
but  to  be  really  a  servant,  so  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  really 
God.  This  is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  following  clause, 
which  is  exegetic  of  the  preceding,  as  will  appear  from  the  literal 
rendering,  the  force  of  which  is  obscured  by  the  copulative  intro- 
duced into  the  common  version.  It  is  not,  "  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  but 
"  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  which  clearly  denotes  that 
he  took  the  form  of  a  servant  by  "  being  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men,"  so  that,  as  Bishop  Pearson  irresistibly  argues, 

"  The  phrase  '  in  the  form  of  God,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned, 
is  used  by  the  apostle  with  respect  unto  that  other,  of  '  the  form 
of  a  servant,'  exegetically  continued  '  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;'  and 
the  respect  of  one  unto  the  other  is  so  necessary,  that  if  the  form 
of  God  be  not  real  and  essential  as  the  form  of  a  servant,  or  the 
likeness  of  man,  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  words,  nor  will 
his  argument  be  fit  to  work  any  great  degree  of  humiUation  upon 
the  consideration  of  Christ's  exinanition.  But  by  the  form  is 
certainly  understood  the  true  condition  of  a  servant,  and  by  the 
likeness  is  infallibly  meant  the  real  nature  of  man :  nor  doth  the 
fashion,  in  which  he  was  found,  destroy  but  rather  assert  the  truth 
of  his  humanity.  And  therefore,  as  sure  as  Christ  was  really  and 
essentially  man,  of  the  same  nature  with  us,  in  whose  similitude 
he  was  made  :  so  certainly  was  he  also  really  and  essentially 
God,  of  the  same  nature  and  being  with  hip,  in  whose  form  he  did 
subsist."  (2)  .  '         - 

The  greatness  of  him  who  "  humbled  himselP'  being  thus  laid 
down  by  the  apostle,  he  proceeds  to  state  what,  in  the  process  of 
his  humiliation,  he  waived,  of  that  which  was  due  to  his  greatness. 
He  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but  made  him- 
self of  no  reputation  ;"  or,  as  many  choose  to  render  it,  "  he  emp- 
tied himself."  Whether  the  clause,  "  thought  it  not  robbery,"  be 
translated  "  esteemed  it  not  an  object  to  be  caught  at,  or  eagerly 
desired,  to  be  as  God,"  or  did  not  think  it  a  "  usurpation ;"  or, 
as  our  translators  have  it,  a  "  rohber\f^  to  be  equal  with  God,  sig- 
nifies little  ;  for,  after  all  the  criticism  expended  on  this  unusual 
phrase,  that  Christ  had  a  right  to  that  which  he  might  have  retained, 

'2)  Discourses  on  the  Creech. 
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but  chose  to  waive  when  he  humbled  himself,  is  sufficiently  esta- 
blished both  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  by  the  connexion 
itself.  Some  Socinians  allow  the  common  translation,  and  their 
own  version  is  to  the  same  effect, — he  "  did  not  esteem  it  a  prey" 
which  can  only  mean,  though  they  attempt  to  cloud  the  matter  in. 
their  note,  that  he  did  not  esteem  that  as  his  own  property  to 
which  he  had  no  right.  (3)  That,  then,  which  he  did  not  account 
a  "prey"  a  seizure  of  another's  right  or  property,  was  "to  be  equal 
with  God."  Whether,  in  the  phrase  to  iva  itfa  0sw,  to  be  equal  with 
God,  iCa  is  to  be  taken  adverbially,  and  translated  as,  like  as,  God  ; 
or,  by  enallage,  for  the  singular  adjective  masculine,  and  to  be  ren- 
dered equal  to  God,  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  The  grammatical 
authority  appears  to  predominate  in  favour  of  the  latter,  (4)  and  it 
is  supported  by  several  of  the  fathers  and  the  ancient  versions ;  but 
here,  again,  we  are  not  left  to  the  niceties  of  verbal  criticism.  If 
taken  in  either  way,  the  sense  is  much  the  same  :  he  thought  it  not  a 
robbery,  or  usurpation,  to  be  equal  with  God,  or,  as  God,  which,  as 
the  sense  determines,  was  an  equality  of  honour  and  dignity  ;  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation.  For  as  the  phrase,  the  form  of  God, 
signifies  his  essential  Divinity,  so  that  of  which  he  "  emptied"  or 
divested  himself  for  the  time  was  something  to  which  he  had  a  right 
consequent  upon  his  Divinity  ;  and  if  to  be  equal  with  God,  or  to 
be  as  God,  was  his  right,  as  a  Divine  Person,  it  was  not  any  thing 
which  he  was  essentially  of  which  he  divested  himself,  for  that 
were  impossible  ;  but  something  which,  if  he  had  not  been  God, 
it  would  have  been  a  robbery  and  usurpation  either  to  claim  or 
retain.  This,  then,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  assumption  of  a 
Divine  majesty  and  glory  ;  the  proclamation  of  his  own  rights,  and 
the  demand  of  his  creatures'  praise  and  homage,  the  laying  aside 
of  which,  indeed,  is  admirably  expressed  in  our  translation,  "  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation  .'"  This  is  also  established  by  the 
antithesis  in  the  text.  "  The  form  of  a  servant"  stands  opposed  to 
"the  form  of  God," — a  real  servant  to  real  Divinity  ;  and  to  be 
"  equal"  with  God,  or,  as  God,  in  glory,  honour,  and  homage,  is 
contrasted  with  the  humiliations  of  a  human  state.  "  In  that  state 
he  was  made  flesh,  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  subject  to 
the  infirmities  and  miseries  of  this  life;  in  that  state  he  was  "made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  and  so  obliged  to  fulfil  the 
same  ;  in  that  state  he  was  born,  and  lived  to  manhood  in  a  mean 

(3)  "  J^on  rapinam,  aut  spolium  alicHi,  detractum,  dwartf." — Rosenmuller.     So 
the  ancient  versions.    "  Non  rapinam  arbitratus  est." — Vulgate.    **  Non  rapinam  hoc 
oxistimavit." — Syriac. 
M>  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  2,  note ;  ScHtEUSNEB,  Ebasmits,  and  Schmidt. 
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condition ;  was  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows, 
and  acquainted  with  grief ;"  in  that  state,  being  thus  made  man, 
he  took  upon  him  "  the  form  of  a  servant.'*  "  If  any  man  doubt 
how  Christ  emptied  himself,  the  text  will  satisfy  him, — "  by  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant :"  if  any  still  question  how  he  took  the  form 
of  a  servant,  he  hath  the  apostle's  solution, — "  by  being  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men."  And  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  ;  be- 
ing already  by  his  exinanition,  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  humbled 
himself,  becoming  "  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross." (5)  The  first  stage  of  his  humiliation  was  his  assuming 
"  the  form  of  a  servant ;"  the  completion  of  it,  his  "  obedience 
unto  death."  But  what  say  the  Socinians  ?  As  with  them  to  be 
in  the  form  of  God  means  to  be  invested  with  miraculous  powers, 
so  to  empty  or  divest  himself,  was  his  not  exerting  those  powers 
in  order  to  prevent  his  crucifixion.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
he  "emptied"  himself,  not  at  his  crucifixion,  but  when  he  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men  ;  so  that,  if  to  divest  or  empty  himself  be  explained  of  laying 
down  his  miraculous  gifts,  he  laid  them  down  before  he  became 
man,  that  is,  according  to  them,  before  he  had  any  existence. 
There  is  no  alternative,  in  this  and  many  similar  passages,  between 
orthodoxy  and  the  most  glaring  critical  absurdity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Humanity  of  Christ — Hvpostatic  Union — Errors  as  to 
THE  Person  of  Christ. 

In  the  present  day,  the  controversy  as  to  the  person  of  Christ 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  question  of  his  Divinity  ;  but,  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  his  pro- 
per humanity.  The  denial  of  this  appears  to  have  existed  as  early 
as  the  time  of  St.  John,  who,  in  his  epistles,  excludes  from  the  pale 
of  the  church  all  who  denied  that  Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh. 
As  his  Gospel,  therefore,  proclaims  the  Godhead,  so  his  epistles 
defend  also  the  doctrine  of  his  humanity. 

The  source  of  this  ancient  error  appears  to  have  been  a  philo- 
sophical one.     Both  in  the  Oriental  and  Greek  schools  it  was  a 

(5)  Bishop  Pearson. 

Vol.  n.  17 
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favourite  notion,  that  whatever  was  joined  to  matter  was  necessarily 
contaminated  by  it,  and  that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  life  was 
abstraction  from  material  things,  and,  in  another,  a  total  and  final 
separation  from  the  body.  This  opinion  was,  also,  the  probable 
cause  of  leading  some  persons,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  a  resurrection,  and  to  explain  it  figuratively.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the  rejection  of 
the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  among  the  different  branches  of  the 
Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  erred  as  to  both  natures.  The  things 
which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
they  did  not  deny  ;  but  affirmed  that  they  took  place  in  appearance 
only,  and  they  were,  therefore,  called  Docetm  and  Phantasiastm. 
At  a  later  period,  Eutyches  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  teaching 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  the  Divine, 
and  that  his  body  had  no  real  existence.  These  errors  have  pass- 
ed away,  and  danger  now  lies  only  on  one  side ;  not,  indeed, 
because  men  are  become  less  liable  or  less  disposed  to  err,  but 
because  philosophy, — from  vain  pretences  to  which,  or  a  proud 
reliance  upon  it,  almost  all  great  religious  errors  spring, — has,  in 
later  ages,  taken  a  different  character. 

Whilst  these  errors  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  Apolloninarian  heresy  rejected  the  existence  of  a  human  soul 
in  our  Lord,  and  taught  that  the  Godhead  supplied  its  place.  Thusc 
both  these  views  denied  to  Christ  a  proper  humanity,  and  both 
were,  accordingly,  condemned  by  the  general  church. 

Among  those  who  held  the  unioh  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the 
Divine  and  human,  which,  in  theological  language  is  called  the 
hypostatical,  or  personal  union,  several  distinctions  were  also  made 
which  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  Nestorians  acknow- 
ledged two  persons  in  our  Lord,  mystically  and  more  closely  united 
than  any  human  analogy  can  explain.  .  The  Monophysites  con- 
tended for  onfe  person  and  one  nature,  the  two  being  supposed  to 
be,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  confounded.  The  Monothelites 
acknowledged  two  natures  and  one  will.  Various  other  refine- 
ments were,  at  different  times,  propagated  ;  but  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture  appears  to  have  been  very  accurately  expressed  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century, — that  in  Christ  there  is 
one  person ;  in  the  unity  of  person,  tico  natures^  the  Divine  and  the 
human  ;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of 
these  two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  own  distinguishing  pro- 
perties. With  this  agrees  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whatever  be  its 
date, — «'  Perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and 
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human  flesh  subsisting — Who  although  he  be  God  and  man,  yet 
he  is  not  two ;  but  one  Christ :  One,  not  by  conversion  of  tlie 
Godhead  into  flesh ;  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  God  ;  one 
altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity  of  person  ; 
for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man 
is  one  Christ."  The  church  of  England,  by  adopting  this  creed, 
has  adopted  its  doctrine  on  the  hypostatical  union,  and  has  farther 
professed  it  in  her  second  article.  "  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  Father,  the  very 
and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  took  man's 
nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  Virgin  of  her  substance  ;  so  that 
the  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and 
manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man." 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  these  views  by  the 
mere  reason  of  man,  unable  to  comprehend  mysteries  so  high,  but 
often  bold  enough  to  impugn  them,  they  certainly  exhibit  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament  on  these  important  subjects,  though 
expressed  in  different  terms.  Nor  are  these  formularies  to  be 
charged  with  originating  such  distinctions,  and  adding  them  to  the 
simplicity  of  Scripture,  as  they  often  unjustly  are  by  those  who, 
either  from  lurking  errors  in  their  own  minds,  or  from  a  vain 
affectation  of  being  independent  of  human  authority,  are  most 
prone  to  question  them.  Such  expositions  of  faith  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dangerous  speculations  and  human  refinements 
to  which  we  have  above  adverted  ;  and  were  intended  to  be  (what 
they  may  be  easily  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  in  reality)  sum- 
maries of  inspired  doctrines  ;  not  new  distinctions,  but  declarations 
of  what  had  been  before  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  subject 
of  the  hypostatical  union  of  natures  in  Christ;  and  the  accordance 
of  these  admirable  summaries  with  the  Scriptures  themselves  will 
be  very  obvious  to  all  who  yield  to  their  plain  and  unperverted 
testimony.  That  Christ  is  very  God,  has  been  already  proved 
from  the  Scriptures,  at  considerable  length ;  that  he  was  truly  a 
man,»no  one  will  be  found  to  doubt ;  that  he  is  but  one  person,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  this,  that  no  distinction  into  two  was  ever 
made  by  himself,  or  by  his  apostles,  and  from  actions  pecuhar  to 
Godhead  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  him  under  his  human  appel- 
lations ;  and  actions  and  sufferings  peculiar  to  humanity  being  also 
predicated  of  him  under  Divine  titles.  That  in  him  there  is  no 
confusion  of  the  two  natures,  is  evident  from  the  absolute  manner 
in  which  both  his  natures. are  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
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tures.  His  Godhead  was  not  deteriorated  by  uniting  itself  with 
a  human  body,  for  "  he  is  the  true  God  ;"  his  humanity  was  not, 
while  on  earth,  exalted  into  properties  which  made  it  different  in 
kind  to  the  humanity  of  his  creatures  ;  for,  "  as  the  children  were 
partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same."  If 
the  Divine  nature  in  him  had  been  imperfect,  it  would  have  lost  its 
essential  character,  for  it  is  essential  to  Deity  to  be  perfect  and 
complete  ;  if  any  of  the  essential  properties  of  human  nature  had 
been  wanting,  he  would  not  have  been  man ;  if,  as  some  of  the 
preceding  notions  implied,  Divine  and  human  had  been  mixed 
and  confounded  in  him,  he  would  have  been  a  compounded  being, 
neither  God  nor  man.  Nothing  was  deficient  in  his  humanity, 
nothing  in  his  Divinity,  and  yet  he  is  one  Christ.  This  is  clearly 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  is  admirably  expressed  in  the 
creeds  above  quoted;  and,  on  that  account,  they  are  entitled  to 
great  respect.  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  in  the  church,  in  language  weighed  with  the 
utmost  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  they  are  venerable  records  of  the 
faith  of  distant  ages. 

These  two  circumstances,  the  completeness  of  each  nature,  and 
the  union  of  both  in  one  person,  is  the  only  key  to  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  so  entirely  explains  and  harmonizes  the 
whole  as  to  afford  the  strongest  proof,  next  to  its  explicit  verbal 
statements,  of  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  is  at  once  truly  God  and 
truly  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impracticability  of  giving  a 
consistent  explanation  of  the  testimony  of  God  "  concerning  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ"  on  all  other  hypotheses,  entirely  confutes  them. 
In  one  of  two  ways  only  will  it  be  found,  by  every  one  who  makes 
the  trial  honestly,  that  all  the  passages  of  holy  writ  respecting  the 
Person  of  Christ  can  be  explained  ;  either  by  referring  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  fathers,  to  the  GsoXoyiu,  by  which 
they  meant  every  thing  that  related  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour ; 
or  to  the  Oixovo^ikx,  by  which  they  meant  his  incarnation,  and  every 
thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
This  distinction  is  expressed  in  modern  theological  language,  by 
considering  some  things  which  are  spoken  of  Christ,  as  said  of  his 
Divine,  others  of  his  human  nature  ;  and  he  who  takes  this  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  along  with  him  will  seldom  find  any  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  the  sub- 
jects themselves  be  often,  to  human  minds,  inscrutable. 

Does  any  one  ask,  for  instance,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God, 
how  he  could  be  born  and  die  ?  how  he  could  grow  in  wisdom 
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and  stature  ?  how  he  could  be  subject  to  law  ?  be  tempted  ?  stand 
in  need  of  prayer  ?  how  his  soul  could  be  "  exceeding  sorrowful 
even  unto  death  ?"  be  "  forsaken  of  his  Father  ?"  purchase  the 
church  with  "  his  own  blood  ?"  have  "  a  joy  set  before  him  ?"  be 
exalted  ?  have  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth"  given  to  him  ?  &c. 
The  answer  is,  that  he  was  also  man. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  visible 
MAN  should  heal  diseases  at  his  will,  and  without  referring  to  any 
higher  authority,  as  he  often  did  ;  still  the  winds  and  the  waves ; 
know  the  thoughts  of  men's  hearts  ;  foresee  his  own  passion  in  all 
its  circumstances  ;  authoritatively  forgive  sins  ;  be  exalted  to  ab- 
solute dominion  over  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  be  pre- 
sent wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  his  name  ;  be  with  his 
disciples  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  claim  universal  homage  and 
the  bowing  of  the  knee  of  all  creatures  to  his  name  ;  be  associated 
with  the  Father  in  solemn  ascriptions  of  glory  and  thanksgiving, 
and  bear  even  the  awful  names  of  God,  names  of  description  and 
revelation,  names  which  express  Divine  attributes : — what  is  the 
answer  ?  Can  the  Socinian  scheme,  which  allows  him  to  be  a  man 
only,  produce  a  reply  ?  Can  it  furnish  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  texts  of  sacred  writ  which  affirm  all  these  things  ?  Can  it  sug- 
gest any  solution  which  does  not  imply  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  not  only  careless  writers,  but  writers  who,  if  they  had  studied 
to  be  misunderstood,  could  not  more  delusively  have  expressed 
themselves  ?  The  only  hypothesis,  explanatory  of  all  these  state- 
ments, is,  that  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  man,  and  by  this  the  con.- 
sistency  of  the  sacred  writers  is  brought  out,  and  a  harmonizing 
strain  of  sentiment  is  seen  compacting  the  Scriptures  into  one 
agreeing  and  mutually  adjusted  revelation. 

But  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  in  one  hypostasis,  or 
^person,  is  equally  essential  to  the  full  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  the  existence  of  two  distinctively,  the  Divine  and  the  human  ; 
and  without  it  many  passages  lose  all  force,  because  they  lose  all 
meaning.  In  what  possible  sense  could  it  be  said  of  the  Word, 
that  "he  was  made  (or,  became)  flesh,"  if  no  such  personal 
unity  existed  ?  The  Socinians  themselves  seem  to  acknowledge 
the  force  of  this,  and  therefore  translate  "  and  the  Word  was 
flesh,"  affirming  falsely,  as  various  critics  have  abundantly  shown, 
that  the  most  usual  meaning  of  /ivoixai  is  to  be.  Without  the  hy- 
postatical  union,  how  could  the  argument  of  our  Lord  be  support- 
ed, that  the  Messiah  is  both  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord  ?  If 
this  is  asserted  of  two  persons,  then  the  argument  is  gone  ;  if  of 
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one,  then  two  natures,  one  which  had  authority  as  Lord,  and  the 
other  capable  of  natural  descent,  were  united  in  one  person.  Al- 
lowing that  we  have  established  it,  that  the  appellative  "  Son  of 
God'^  is  the  designation  of  a  Divine  relation,  but  for  this  personal 
union  the  visible  Christ  could  not  be,  according  to  St.  Peter's  con- 
fession, "  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  By  this  doctrine  we  also 
learn  how  it  was  that  "the  church  of  God"  was  "  purchased  by 
his  ow,TS  blood."  Even  if  we  concede  the  genuine  reading  to  be 
"  the  Lord,"  this  concession  yields  nothing  to  the  Socinians,  unless 
the  terra  Lord  were  a  human  title,  which  has  been  already  dis- 
proved, and  unless  a  mere  man  could  be  *'  Lord  both  of  the  dead 
and  the  hving,"  could  wield  universal  sovereignty,  and  be  entitled 
to  universal  homage.  If,  then,  the  title  "  the  Lord"  be  an  ap- 
pellation of  Christ's  superior  nature,  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be 
said  that  the  church  was  purchased  by  his  own- blood,  than  by  sup- 
posing the  existence  of  that  union  which  we  call  personal ;  a  union 
which  alone  distinguishes  the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  that  of  his 
martyred  followers,  gave  to  them  a  merit  which  theirs  had  not, 
and  made  "his  blood"  capable  of  purchasing  the  salvation  of 
the  "church."  For,  disallow  that  union,  and  we  can  see  no 
possible  meaning  in  calling  the  blood  of  Christ  "  the  blood  of 
God,"  or,  if  it  please  better,  "  of  the  Lord  ;"  or  in  what  that  great, 
peculiarity  consisted  which  made  it  capable  of  purchasing  or 
redeeming. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
has  rather  inconsiderately  blamed  the  orthodox,  for  "  the  very 
serious  offence  of  sometimes  using  language  which  applies  to  the 
Divine  nature  the  circumstances  and  properties  which  could  only 
attach  to  his  humanity,"  as  giving  unhappy  occasion  to  the  objec- 
tions and  derisions  of  their  opponents.  As  he  gives  no  instances, 
he  had  his  eye,  probably,  upon  some  extreme  cases  ;  but  if  he 
meant  it  as  a  remark  of  general  application,  it  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  very  mistaken  view,  and  assumes,  that  the  objections 
of  opponents  lie  rather  against  terms  than  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Divinity  itself. , 

This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  if  the  orthodox  were  to 
attend  to  the  ^caution  given  by  this  writer  on  this  subject,  they 
would  not  approach  one  step  nearer  to  the  conversion  of  those 
who  are  in  this  fundamental  error,  supporting  it,  as  they  do,  by 
perversions  so  mariifest,  and  by  criticisms  so  shameless.  I  am  no 
apologist,  however,  of  real  "  errors  and  faults"  in  theological  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  practice  referred  to,  so  far  from  being  "  a  serious 
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offence,"  has  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Argumentatively,  the  distinction  between  the  Divine  and  human 
natures,  according  to  the  rule  before  a^iven,  must  be  maintained ; 
but  when  speaking  cursorily,  and  on  the  assumption  of  the  un- 
questionable truth  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  Divine  and  human 
natures, — a  manner  of  speaking,  which,  it  is  hoped,  all  true  Chris- 
tians adopt,  as  arising  from  their  settled  convictions  on  this  point, 
— those  very  terms,  so  common  among  the  orthodox,  and  so  ob- 
jectionable to  those  who  "  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  must 
be  maintained  in  spite  of  "  derision,"  or  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  must  be  dropped,  or  at  least  be  made  very  select,  if 
this  dangerous  and,  in  the  result,  this  betraying  courtesy  be  adopt- 
ed. For  what  does  Dr.  P.  Smith  gain,  when  cautioning  the  be- 
liever against  the  use  of  the  phrase  "the  blood  of  God,"'  by 
reminding  him  that  there  is  reason  to  prefer  the  reading  "  the 
church  of  ffte  Lord^  which  he  hath  purchased  by  his  own  blood  ?^^ 
The  orthodox  contend,  that  the  appellation  "the  Lord,"  when 
applied  to  our  Saviour,  is  his  title  as  God,  and  the  heterodox  know, 
also,  that  the  "blood  of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  with  us  entirely 
equivalent  to  "  the  blood  of  God."  They  know,  too,  that  we 
neither  beUeve  that  "  God"  nor  "  the  Lord"  could  die ;  but  in 
using  the  established  phrase,  the  all-important  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  union  between  the  two  natures  of  our  Lord  as 
to  make  the  blood  which  he  shed  more  than  the  blood  of  a  mere 
man,  more  than  the  blood  of  his  mere  humanity  itself,  is  maintain- 
ed and  exhibited ;  and  whilst  we  allow  that  God  could  not  die, 
yet  that  there  is  a  most  important  sense  in  which  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  "  the  blood  of  God," 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  mystery,  but  we  find  it  on 
record ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  careful  appropriation  of  the 
properties  of  the  two  natures  to  each  respectively,  which  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  recommends,  is  not  very  frequent  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divi- 
nity is  more  generally  introduced  as  an  indisputed  principle,  than 
argued  upon.  It  is  true,  that  the  apostle  Paul  lays  it  down,  that 
our  Lord  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  and 
"  the  Son  of  God  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness."  Here 
is  an  instance  of  the  distinction;  but  generally  this  is  not  observed 
by  the  apostles,  because  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  was 
always  present  to  them,  that  the  same  Person  who  was  flesh 
was  also  truly  God.  Hence  they  scruple  not  to  say,  that  "the 
Lord  of  Glory  was  crucified,"  that  "  the  Prince  of  Life  was  killed," 
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and  that  he  who  was  "  in  the  form  of  God,"  became  "  obedient 
iinto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 

We  return,  from  this  digression,  to  notice  a  few  other  passages, 
the  meaning  of  which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
personal  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  "For 
in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  ;"  (Col. 
ii,  9 ;)  not  by  a  type  and  figure,  but,  as  the  word  tfwixaTixwc:  signi- 
fies, rially  and  substantially^  and,  for  the  full  exposition,  we  must 
add,  by  personal  union ;  for  we  have  no  other  idea  by  which  to 
explain  an  expression  never  used  to  signify  the  inhabitation  of  good 
men  by  God,  and  which  is  here  applied  to  Christ  in  a  way  of  emi- 
nence and  peculiarity.  (6)  ' 

"  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power, 
when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,"  Heb.  i,  3.  To  this  passage,  also, 
the  hypostatical  union  is  the  only  key.  Of  whom  does  the  apos- 
tle speak,  when  he  says,  "  when  he  had  by  himself,  purged  our 
sins,"  but  of  Him  who  is  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person?"  He,  by  himself,  "purged  our 
sins;"  yet  this  was  done  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  In  that 
higher  nature,  however,  he  could  not  suffer  death ;  and  nothing 
could  make  the  sufferings  of  his  humanity  a  purification  of  sins  by 
himself  but  such  a  union  as  should  constitute  one  person  : — for, 
unless  this  be  allowed,  either  the  characters  of  Divinity  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  are  characters  of  a  merely  human  being ;  or  else 
that  higher  nature  was  capable  of  suffering  death  ;  or  if  not,  the 
purification  was  not  made  by  himself,  which  yet  the  text  affirms. 

In  fine,  all  passages  which  (not  to  mention  many  others)  come 
under  the  following  classes  have  their  true  interpretation  thus  laid 
open,  and  are  generally  utterly  unmeaning  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

1.  Those  which,  like  some  of  the  foregoing,  speak  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In 
this  class  the  two  following  may  be  given  as  examples.  Heb.  ii,  14, 
"Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  ;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,"  &c. 
Here  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  explicitly  stated  ;  but 
as  explicitly  is  it  said  to  be  the  death  of  one  who  partook  of 

(6)  "  Soi/zarticwj,  h.  c.  verc,  perfectissime,  non  typice,  et  umbraliter,  sicut  in  V.  T. 
Deus  se  manifestavit.  Est  autem  inhabitatio  ilia  et  unio  personalis,  et  singularjs- 
sima." — Glassius, 
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flesh  and  blood,  or  who  assumed  human  nature.  The  power  of 
deliverance  is  ascribed  to  him  who  thus  invested  himself  with  a 
nature  below  that  of  his  own  original  nature ;  but  in  that  lower 
nature  he  dies,  and  by  that  death  he  delivers  those  who  had  been 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  second  is  Colossians 
i,  14,  &c,  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,"  &c.  In  this  passage,  the  lofty  description  which  is  given, 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  stands  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
mention  of  the  efficacy  of  "  his  blood,"  and'  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  reason  why,  through  that  blood,  redemption  and  remission  of 
sins  became  attainable.  Thus  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
could  be  no  remission  ;"  but  the  blood  of  Jesus  only  is  thus  effica- 
cious, who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  "  Creator"  of 
all  things.  His  blood  it  could  not  be  but  for  the  hypostatical  union  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  but  for  that  he  could  have  had  no  blood 
to  shed  ;  because,  as  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  that  iSj 
God's  equal,  or  God  himself,  his  nature  was  incapable  of  death. 

2.  In  the  second  class  are  all  those  passages  which  argue  from 
the  compassion  which  our  Lord  manifested  in  his  humiliation,  and 
his  own  experience  of  sufferings,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in 
him  by  his  people  in  dangers  and  afflictive  circumstances.      Of 
these  the  following  may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  illustration.     Heb. 
iv,  15,  16,  "For  we  have  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.     Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need."     Several  similar  passages  occur  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  argument  of  them 
all  is  precisely  the  same.     The  humiliation  of  our  Lord  and  his 
acquaintance  with  human  woes  may  assure  us  of  his  sympathy ; 
but  sympathy  is  not  help  ;  he  is  represented,  therefore,  as  the 
source  of  "  succour"  as  the  '^Author  of  Salvation,"  "  the  Captain 
of  our  Salvation"  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  he  endured ; 
and  to  him  all  his  people  are  directed  to  fly  for  aid  in  prayer,  and, 
by  entire  trust  in  his  power,  grace,  and  presence,  to  assure  them- 
selves that  timely  succour  and  final  salvation  shall  be  bestowed 
upon  them  by  him.     Now  here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  the  sufferer 
and  the  Saviour  are  the  same  person.    The  man  might  suffer ;  but 
sufferings  could  not  enable  the  man  to  save ;  they  could  give  no 
new  qualification  to  human  nature,  nor  bestow  upon  that  nature 
any  new  right.    But,  besides  the  nature  which  suffered,  and  leafiifed 
Vol,  II.  18 
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the  bitterness  of  human  woes  by  experience,  there  is  a  nature 
which  can  know  the  sufferings  of  all  others,  in  all  places,  at  all 
tijnes  ;  which  can  also  ascertain  the  "  time  of  need"  with  exact- 
ness, and  the  "  grace"  suitable  to  it ;  which  can  effectually  "  help" 
and  sustain  the  sorrows  of  the  very  heart,  a  power  peculiar  to  Di- 
vinity, and,  finally,  bestow  <'  eternal  salvation."  This  must  be 
Divine ;  but  it  is  one  in  personal  union  with  that  which  suffered 
and  vi^as  taught  sympathy,  and  it  is  this  union  constitutes  that 
"Great  High  Priest"  of  our  profession,  that  "merciful  and 
faithful  High  Priest," -who  is  able  "to  succour  us  when  we  are 
tempted."  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  on  this  subject, 
"  It  is  by  the  union  of  ttvo  natures  in  one  person  that  Christ  is 
qualified  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  became  man,  that, 
with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to 
instruct,  he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  the  will  of  God  ;  that 
his  life  might  be  their  example  ;  that  by  being  once  compassed 
with  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance 
of  his  fellow-feeling  ;  that  by  suffering  on  the  cross  he  might  make 
atonement  for  their  sins  ;  and  that  in  his  reward  they  might  behold 
the  earnest  and  the  pattern  of  theirs. 

"  But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of  the  spirits 
that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
the  work  which  he  undertook  :  for  the  whole  obedience  of  every 
creature  being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience  can 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the 
defects  of  their  service,  or  to  rescue  them  from  the  punishment 
which  they  deserve.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he 
who  appeared  upon  earth  as  man,  is  also  God,  and  as  God,  was 
mighty  to  save ;  and  by  this  revelation  they  teach  us,  that  the 
merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience,  and  the  efficacy  of  his  interposi- 
tion, depend  upon  the  hypostatical  union. 

"All  modern  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting  that  the 
greatest  benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being 
man ;  but  the  Arians  and  Socinians  contend  earnestly,  that  his 
sufferings  do  not  derive  any  value  from  his  being  God  ;  and 
their  reasoning  is  specious.  You  say,  they  argue,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  is  both  God  and  man. 
You  must  either  say  that  God  suffered,  or  that  he  did  not  suffer : 
if  you  say  that  God  suffered,  you  do  indeed  affix  an  infinite  value 
to  the  sufferings,  but  you  affirm  that  the  Godhead  is  capable  of 
suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd :  if  you  say  that 
God  did  not  suffer,  then,  although  the  person  that  suffered  had 
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both  a  Divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  sufferings  were  merely  those 
of  a  man,  for,  according  to  your  own  system,  the  two  natures  are 
distinct,  and  the  Divine  is  impassible. 

"  In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  may  admit  that  the 
Godhead  cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the  kind 
of  support  which  the  human  nature  derived,  under  its  sufferings, 
from  the  Divine,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  two  were  united. 
But  from  the  uniform  language  of  Scripture,  which  magnifies  the 
love  of  God  in  giving  his  only-begotten  Son,  which  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  preciousness  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  which 
represents  him  as  coming,  in  the  body  that  was  prepared  for  him, 
to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt-offering  could  not  do  :  from 
all  this  we  infer,  that  there  was  a  value,  a  merit,  in  the  sufferings 
of  this  Person,  superior  to  that  which  belonged  to  the  sufferings  of 
any  other :  and  as  the  same  Scriptures  intimate,  in  numberless 
places,  the  strictest  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature 
of  Christ,  by  applying  to  him  promiscuously  the  actions  which 
belong  to  each  nature,  we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  our  imagination,  this  peculiar  value  which  they  affix 
to  his  sufferings,  from  the  peculiar  dignity  of  his  person. 

"  The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  reli- 
gion. We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  our  researches,  to 
perceive  that  things  are  united,  without  our  being  able  to  investi- 
gate the  bond  which  unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise 
that  we  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  which  ingenious  men  have 
proposed  upon  this  subject ;  but  we  can  clearly  discern,  in  those 
purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  which  the  Scrip- 
tures declare,  the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon  his 
Divinity  ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our  view  the 'whole  of 
that  description  which  they  give  of  the  Person  by  whom  the  remedy 
in  the  Gospel  was  brought ;  if,  in  our  speculations  concerning 
him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which  are  clearly 
revealed,  nor  forget,  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  that  union 
between  the  two  parts  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation 
of  them,  we  shall  perceive,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  com- 
pleteness and  a  suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of 
themselves  create  a  strong  presumption  that  we  have  rightly  inter- 
preted the  Scriptures." (7) 

On  this  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  rests.     Into  the  argument  from 
antiquity  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter.     If  the  great  "  fall- 
(7)  Dr.  Hill. 
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ing  away,"  predicted  by  St.  Paul,  had  involved,  generally,  this 
high  doctrine  ;  if  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  had  wholly 
departed  from  the  faith,  instead  of  having  united,  without  inter- 
mission, to  say  «  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ,"  «  Thou 
art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,"  the  truth  of  God  would  not 
have  been  made  of  "  none  effect,"     God  would  still  have  been 
true,  though  every  man,  from  the  age  of  inspiration,  had  become 
«'  a  liar."     The  Socinians  have,  of  late  years,  shown  great  anxiety 
to  obtain  some  suffrages  from  antiquity  in  their  favour,  and  have 
collected  every  instance  possible  of  early  departure  from  the  faith. 
They  might,  indeed,  have  found  heretical  pravity  and  its  adherents, 
without  travelling  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  men,  not  only  near 
the  apostolic  age,  but  in  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  who  rejected 
the  resurrection,  who  consented  not  "to  wholesome  doctrine," 
who  made  "  shipwreck  of  faith,"  as  well  as  of  a  good  conscience, 
who  denied  "the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
"the  Lord  that  bought  them."     This  kind  of  antiquity  is,  in  truth, 
in  their  favour ;  and,  as  human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in 
all  ages,  there  is  as  much  reason  to  expect  errors  in  one  age  as 
another ;  but,  that  any  body  of  Christians,  in  any  sense  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  an  acknowledged  branch  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
can  be  found,  in  primitive  times,  to  give  any  sanction  to  their 
opinions  and  interpretations  of  Scripture,  they  have  failed  to  esta- 
blish.    For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  opinions  of  the 
primitive  churches,  and  a  full  refutation  of  all  the  pretences  which 
Arians  and  Socinians,  in  these  later  times,  have  made  to  be,  in  part, 
supported  by  primitive  authority,  the  works  of  Bishop  Bull,  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  Bishop  Horsley(8)  must  be  consulted  ;  and  the 
result  will  show,  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  given 
above,  we  are  supported  by  the  successive  and  according  testimo- 
nies of  all  that  is  truly  authoritative  in  those  illustrious  ages  which 
furnished  so  many  imperishable  writings  for  the  edification  of  the 
future  church,  and  so  many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  "the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

Among  the  numerous  errors,  with  respect  to  the  Person  of  our 
Lord,  which  formerly  sprung  up  in  the  church,  and  were  opposed, 
with  an  ever  watchful  zeal,  by  its  authorities,  three  only  can  be 
said  to  have  much  influence  in  the  present  day,  Arianism,  Sabel- 
iianism,  and  Socinianism.    In  our  own  country,  the  two  former  are 

<8)  See  also  Wilson's  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testament 
by  the  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ ;  and  Dr.  Jamieson's 
Vindication,  &c. 
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almost  entirely  merged  in  the  last,  whose  characteristic  is  the 
tenet  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  Arius,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  first,  seems  to  have  wrought  some  of  the  floating  errors 
of  previous  times  into  a  kind  of  system,  which,  however,  under- 
went various  modifications  among  his  followers.  The  distinguish- 
ing tenet  of  this  system  was,  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  most 
exalted  of  creatures  ;  that  he  was  produced  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  endowed  with  great  perfections ;  that  by  him  God  made  the 
world  ;  that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately  from  God,  whilst 
other  things  were  produced  mediately  by  him,  and  that  all  things 
were  put  under  his  administration.  The  semi-Arians  divided  from 
the  Arians,  but  still  differed  from  the  orthodox,  in  refusing  to 
admit  that  the  Son  was  homoousios,  or  of  the  same  substance  with 
the  Father  ;  but  acknowledged  him  to  be  homoiousios,  of  a  like  sub- 
stance with  the  Father.  It  was  only,  however,  in  appearance  that 
they  came  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  Arians  themselves,  for 
they  contended  that  this  likeness  to  the  Father  in  essence  was  not 
by  nature,  but  by  peculiar  privilege.  In  their  system  Christ,  there- 
fore, was  but  a  creature.  A  still  farther  refinement  on  this 
doctrine  was,  in  this  country,  advocated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
which  Dr.  Waterland,  his  great  and  illustrious  opponent,  showed, 
notwithstanding  the  orthodox  terms  employed,  still  implied  that 
Christ  was  a  created  being,  unless  an  evident  absurdity  were  ad- 
mitted. (9) 

The  Sabellian  doctrine  stands  equally  opposed  to  Trinitarian- 
ism  and  to  the  Arian  system.  It  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  latter,  and  denies  the  personality  of  both, 
in  opposition  to  the  former.  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are  only  denominations  of  one  hypostasis ;  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that 
the  Son  or  Word  are  virtues,  emanations,  or  functions  only  :  that, 
under  the  Old  Testament,  God  delivered  the  law  as  Father ;  under 
the  New,  dwelt  among  men,  or  was  incarnate,  as  the  Son ;  and 
descended  on  the  apostles  as  the  Spirit.  Because  their  scheme, 
by  denying  a  real  Sonship,  obliged  them  to  acknowledge  that  it 

(9)  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  hypothesis  was,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Being,  who 
is  the  Father,  and  two  subordinate,  derived,  and  dependant  beings.  But  he  objected 
to  call  Christ  a  creature,  thinking  him  something  between  a  created  and  a  self- 
existent  nature.  Dr.  C.  appealed  to  the  fathers  ;  and  Petavius,  a  learned  Jesuit,  iu 
his  Dogmata  Theologica,  had  previously  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ante-Nicene 
fathers  leaned  to  Arianism.  Bishop  Bull,  in 'his  great  work  on  this  subject,  and 
Dr.  Waterland  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  put  that  question  to  rest  in  oppo- 
sition to  both. 
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was  the  Father  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  the  Sabellians 
were  often,  in  the  early  ages,  called  Patripassians. 

On  the  refutation  of  these  errors  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell, 
both  because  they  have  now  little  influence,  and  chiefly  because 
both  are  involved  in  the  Socinian  question,  and  are  decided  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  Divine  Per- 
sons in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  the  Divine 
Son  of-  God ;  if  he  were  "  sent"  from  God  and  "  returned"  to 
God  ;  if  he  distinguished  himself  from  the  Father  both  in  his  Di- 
vine and  human  nature,  saying,  as  to  the  former,  "  1  and  my  Fa- 
ther are  one,"  and  as  to  the  latter,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I  ;"  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  his  declaration,  "  that  no 
man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son,"  words  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
spoken  of  an  official  distinction,  or  of  an  emanation  or  operation  ; 
then  all  these  passages  prove  a  real  personality,  and  are  incapable 
of  being  explained  by  a  modal  one.  This  is  the  answer  to  the 
Sabellian  opinion ;  and  as  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  it  falls,  with 
Socinianism,  before  that  series  of  proofs  which  has  already  been 
adduced  from  holy  writ,  to  establish  the  eternity  ;  consubstantial- 
ity ;  coequality  ;  and,  consequently,  the  proper  Divinity  of  our 
Redeemer  ;  ai.d,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  why  not  even  the  semi- 
Arianism,  argued  with  so  much  subtlety  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
has  been  able  to  retain  any  influence  among  us,  is  less  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  able  and  learned  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland  and  others, 
who  chased  the  error  through  all  its  changeful  transformations, 
than  to  the  manifest  impossibility  of  conceiving  of  a  being  which 
is  neither  truly  God  nor  a  creature  ;  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  however  tortured,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion.  Socinianism  assumes  a  plausibility  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
because  Christ  was  really  a  man  ;  but  scmi-Arianism  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  can  scarcely  find  a  text  of  Scripture  to  pervert. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
The  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  discussion  of  this  great  point  of  Christian  doctrine  may  be 
included  in  much  narrower  limits  than  those  I  have  assigned  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  so  many  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests 
having  been  closely  considered,  and  because  the  Deity  of  the 
Spirit,  in  several  instances,  inevitably  follows  from  that  of  the  Son. 
As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  educe  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  on  all  the  leading  articles  of  faith,  it  will,  however,  be 
necessary  to  show  the  evidence  which  is  there  given  to  the  two 
propositions  in  the  title  of  the  chapter : — that  the  Holy  Ghost 
(from  the  Saxon  word  Gast,  a  Spirit)  is  a  Person  ;  and  that  he 
is  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  as 
Christ  is  God,  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God  by 
procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  "  And  1  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedetli  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  who,  with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is 
worshipped  and  glorified."  (1)  "  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  the  Son,  neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but 
proceeding.^' (2)  "  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and  glory  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  very  and  eternal  God." (3)  The  Latin  church 
introduced  the  term  spiration,  from  spiro,  to  breathe,  to  denote 
the  manner  of  this  procession  ;  on  which  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  "  as 
the  vital  breath  of  a  man  has  a  continual  emanation  from  him,  and 
yet  is  never  separated  utterly  from  his  person  or  forsaketh  him,  so 
doth  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  proceed  from  them  by 
a  continual  Divine  emanation,  still  abiding  one  with  them."  On 
this  refined  view  little  can  be  said  which  has  obvious  Scriptural 
authority  ;  and  yet  the  very  term  by  which  the  third  Person  in  the 
Trinity  is  designated  wind  or  breath  may,  as  to  the  third  Per- 
son, be  designed,  like  the  term  Son  applied  to  the  second,  to  con- 
vey, though  imperfectly,  some  intimation  of  that  manner  of  being  by 
which  both  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the  Father ; 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  and  one  certainly 

(1)  Nicene  Creed.     (2)  Athanasian  Creed.    (3)  Articles  of  the  English  Church. 
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which  does  not  discountenance  this  idea,  that  when  he  imparted 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples,  "  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx,  22.(4) 

But  whatever  we  may  think  as  to  the  doctrine  of  "  spiratiouy^^ 
the  PROCESSION  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rests  on  direct  Scriptural  au- 
thority, and  is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson : 

"  Now  this  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father, 
is  delivered  expressly,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contained  vir- 
tually in  the  Scriptures.  First,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  as  our  Saviour  testifieth,  'When 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Fa- 
ther, even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me,'  John  xv,  26.  And  this  is  also  evident 
from  what  hath  been  already  asserted  :  for  being  the  Father  and 
the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and  being  so  the  same  in  the  unity 
of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yet  distinct  in  the  personality,  one  of 
them  must  have  the  same  nature  from  the  other  ;  and  because  the 
Father  hath  been  already  shown  to  have  it  from  none,  it  foUoweth 
that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him. 

"  Secondly,  though  it  be  not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scripture, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  the 
substance  of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there  ;  because 
those  very  expressions,  which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
relation  to  the  Father,  for  that  reason  because  he  proceedeth  from 
the  Father,  are  also  spoken  of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the 
Son ;  and  therefore  there  must  be  the  same  reason  presupposed 
in  reference  to  the  Son,  which  is  expressed  in  reference  to  the 
Father.  Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  there- 
fore it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father.  « It 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh 
in  you,'  Matt,  x,  20.  For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  saying,  '  The  things 
of  God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  we  have 
received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,' 
1  Cor.  ii,  11,  12.  Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of 
the  Son  ;  for  '  because  we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,'  Gal.  iv,  6 :  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  'Now 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,'  Rom, 

(4)  "  The  Father  hath  relation  to  the  Son,  as  the  Father  of  the  Son ;  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  as  the  Son  of  the  Father  ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  the  spirit  or  breath 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  both."— Lawson's  Theo,  Pol.  But  though  breath  or 
•wind  is  the  radical  signification  of  wevna^  as  also  of  spititus,  yet,  probably  from  itr 
sacredness,  it  is  but  rarely  used  in  that  sense  in  the  New  Testament, 
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viii,  9  ;  <  even  the  Spirit  of  Clirist  which  was  in  the  prophets,' 
1  Peter  i,  1 1  ;  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  apostle  speaks, 
'  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your  prayer, 
and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Phil,  i,  19.  If  then 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  followeth  that,  being  called  also  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son,  he  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son. 

"Again  :  because  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  is  therefore  sent  by  the  Father,  as  from  him  who  hath,  by  the 
original  communication,  a  right  of  mission ;  as  <  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send,'  John  xiv,  26. 
But  the  same  Spirit  which  is  sent  by  the  Father,  is  also  sent  by  the 
Son,  as  he  saith,  '  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send 
unto  you.'  Therefore  the  Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with 
the  Father,  and  consequently  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  com- 
municated the  same  essence.  The  Father  is  never  sent  by  the 
Son,  because  he  received  not  the  Godhead  from  him ;  but  the 
Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he  communicated  the  Godhead 
to  him  :  in  the  same  manner,  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  is 
ever  sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  because  neither  of  them  received 
the  Divine  nature  from  the  Spirit  :  but  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son  sendeth  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Divine  nature,  common 
to  both  the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  communicated  by  them  both 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  therefore  the  Scriptures  declare  expressly, 
that  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father ;  so  do  they  also  vir- 
tually teach,  that  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son." (5) 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Personality  and  Deity  of 
the  Spirit,  stands  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  which  I  state  before 
the  evidence  from  Scripture  is  adduced,  that  it  may  be  seen,  upon 
examination  of  inspired  testimony,  how  far  it  is  supported  by  that 
authority.  Arius  regarded  the  Spirit  not  only  as  a  creature,  but 
as  created  by  Christ,  xntf/xa  xriCfiaroff,  the  creature  of  a  creature. 
Some  time  afterwards,  his  Personality  was  wholly  denied  by  the 
Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  exerted  energy  of  God.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  and,  with  occasional 
modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  They  some- 
times regard  him  as  an  attribute,  and  at  others  resolve  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  is  spoken  of  into  a  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution 
for  God  himself ;  or,  to  express  both  in  one,  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

In  establishing  the  proper  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  frequent  association, 
(5)  Diecourses  on  the  Creed. 

Vol.  IL  19 
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in  Scripture,  of  a  Person,  under  that  appellation,  with  two  other 
Persons,  one  of  whom,  "  the  Father,''^  is  by  all  acknowledged  to 
be  Divine ;  and  the  ascription  to  each  of  them,  or  to  the  three  in 
wiion,  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  and  authority,  with  worship,  of  the 
same  kind,  and,  for  any  distinction  that  is  made,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. This  argument  has  already  been  applied  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son,  whose  Personality  is  not  questioned  ;  and  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  may  be  as  satisfactorily  established  as  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  will  prove  at  the  same  time  both  his  Person- 
ality and  his  Divinity, 

With  respect  to  the  Son,  we  have  seen  that,  as  so  great  and 
fundamental  a  doctrine  as  his  Deity  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be  announced  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  though  its  full  mani- 
festation, should  be  reserved  to  the  New ;  so  it  was,  in  fact,  not 
faintly  shadowed  forth,  but  displayed  with  so  much  clearness  as  to 
become  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Jewish  Church.    The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  also  be 
expected  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced 
there  with  equal  certainty.    The  Spirit  is  represented  as  an  agent 
in  creation,  "  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  ;"  and  it  forms 
no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  creation  is  ascribed  to  the  Fa- 
ther, and  also  to  the  Son,  but  a  great  confirmation  of  it.     That 
creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  God- 
head, though  acting  in  different  respects,  yet  so  that  each  should 
be  a  Creator,  and,  therefore,  both  a  Person,  and  a  Divine  Person, 
can  be  explained  only  by  their  unity  in  one  essence.     On  every 
other  hypothesis  this  Scriptural  fact  is  disallowed,  and  therefore 
no  other  hypothesis  can  be  true.     If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere 
influence,  then  he  is  not  a  Creator,  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  Person  ;  but  this  is  refuted,  both  by 
the  passage  just  quoted  and  by  Psalm  xxxiii,  6,  "  By  the  Word 
OF  THE  Lord  were  the  heavens  made  ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by 
.  the  BREATH  (Heb.  Spirit)  of  his  mouth."     This  is  farther  con- 
firmed by  Job  xxxiii,  4,  "  The  Spirit  op  God  hath  made  me,  and 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;"  where  the  second 
clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  text 
proves  that,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  followers  of  the  true  reli- 
gion ascribed  creation  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father  ;  and 
that  one  of  his  appellations  was  "  the  Breath  of  the  Almighty." 
Did  such  passages  stand  alone,  there  might,  indeed,  be  some  plau- 
sibility in  the  criticism  which  solves  them  by  a  personification  ;  but, 
connected  as  they  are  with  that  whole  body  of  evidence,  which 
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has  been  and  shall  be  adduced,  as  to  the  concurring  doctrine  of 
both  Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable.  Again  :  if  the  Person- 
ality of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet  it  is  contended  that 
they  were  but  instruments  m  creation,  through  whom  the  creative 
power  of  another  operated,  but  which  creative  power  was  not  pos- 
sessed by  them  ;  on  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the 
Son  can  be  said  to  create,  any  more  than  Moses  created  the  ser- 
pent into  which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scriptures  are  again 
contradicted.  To  this  association  of  the  three  Persons  in  creative 
acts  may  be  added  a  like  association  in  acts  of  preservation, 
which  has  been  well  called  a  continued  creation,  and  by  that  term 
is  expressed  in  the  following  passage :  Psalm  civ,  27 — 30,  "  These 
wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled  ;  thou  takest 
away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust :  thou  sendest 
FORTH  THY  Spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face 
of  the  earth."  It  is  not  surely  here  meant  that  the  Spirit,  by 
which  the  generations  of  animals  are  perpetuated,  is  wind ;  and  if 
he  be  called  an  attribute,  wisdom,  power,  or  both  united,  where 
do  we  read  of  such  attributes  being  "  sent,"  "  sent  forth  from 
God  ?"  The  Personality  of  the  Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked 
as  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  God  "  sending  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son,"  and  when  our  Lord  promises  to  "  send"  the  Comforter ; 
and  as  the  upholding  and  preserving  of  created  things  is  ascribed 
to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  so  here  they  are  ascribed,  also,  to  the 
Spirit,  "  sent  forth  from"  God  to  "  create  and  renew  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

The  next  association  of  the  three  Persons  we  find  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  prophets.  "  God  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  the  pro- 
phets," says  St.  Paul,  Heb.  i,  1.  St.  Peter  declares,  that  these 
*'holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  2  Pet.  i,  21  ;  and  also  that  it  was  "the  Spirit  of 
Christ  which  was  in  them,"  1  Pet.  i,  11.  We  may  defy  any 
Socinian  to  interpret  these  three  passages  by  making  the  Spirit  an 
influence  or  attribute,  and  thereby  reducing  the  term  Holy  Ghost 
into  a  figure  of  speech.  "  God,^^  in  the  first  passage,  is,  unques- 
tionably, God  the  Father,  and  the  "  holy  men  of  God,"  the  pro- 
phets, would  then,  according  to  this  view,  be  moved  by  the 
injluence  of  the  Father  ;  but  the  influence,  according  to  the  third 
passage,  which  was  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit, 
or  the  injiuence  of  "  Christ."  Thus  the  passages  contradict  each 
other.     Allow  the  Trinity  in  unity,  and  you  have  no  difficulty  in 
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calling  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either  ;  but  if  the  Spirit  be  an  influence,  that 
influence  cannot  be  the  influence  of  two  persons,  one  God  and 
the  other  a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  with  Arians,  the  passages  are  inexpUcable  by  Socinians ; 
but,  denying  his  pre-existence,  they  have  no  subterfuge  but  to 
interpret  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  the  spirit  which  prophesied  of 
Christ, (6)  which  is  a  purely  gratuitous  paraphrase  ;  or  "the  spirit 
of  an  anointed  one,  or  prophet ;"  that  is,  the  prophet's  own  spirit, 
which  is  just  as  gratuitous,  and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel,  as 
the  former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Fa- 
ther and  of  the  Son,  united  in  one  essence,  the  passages  are  easily 
harmonized.  In  conjunction  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  is 
the  source  of  that  prophetic  inspiration  under  which  the  prophets 
spoke  and  acted.  So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  said  by  St.  Peter  to  have  preached  by  Noah,  while  the 
ark  was  preparing,  an  allusion  to  the  passage,  "  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  (contend,  debate)  with  man."  This,  we  may 
observe,  affords  an  eminent  proof,  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  understood  the  phrase  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  as  it  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament,  personally.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
full  meaning  of  that  difficult  passage  in  St.  Peter,  Christ  is  clearly 
declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah  ; 
that  is,  he,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired  Noah  to  preach.  If,  then,  the 
apostles  understood  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  Person,  a  point 
which  will  presently  be  established,  we  have,  in  the  text  just  quo- 
ted from  the  book  of  Genesis,  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts 
in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  phrases  "  My  Spirit,"  "  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  and  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  occur  ;  and  inspired  au- 
thority is  thus  afforded  us  to  interpret  them  as  of  a  Person ;  and  if 
of  a  Person,  the  very  eff"ort  made  by  Socinians  to  deny  his  Per- 
sonality, itself  indicates  that  that  Person  must,  from  the  lofty  titles 
and  works  ascribed  to  him,  be  inevitably  Divine.  Such  phrases 
occur  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  in  the 
following  the  Spirit  is  also  eminently  distinguished  from  two  other 
Persons.  "And  now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Spirit  hath  sent 
ME,"  Isaiah  xlviii,  16  ;  or,  rendered  better,  "hath  sent  me  and 
his  Spirit,"  both  terms  being  in  the  accusative  case.  "  Seek  ye 
out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read  : — for  my  mouth  it  hath 
commanded,  and  his  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them,"  Isaiah  xxxiv, 
16.  "I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  op  Hosts  :  according  to 
(6    New  Version  in  loc. 
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the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came  out  of  Egypt, 
so  MY  Spirit  remaineth  among  you  :  fear  ye  not.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts, — I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desire 
OF  ALL  Nations  shall  come,"  Haggai  ii,  4-7.  Here,  also,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  seen  collocated  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
and  the  Desire  op  all  Nations,  who  is  the  Messiah.  For 
other  instances  of  the  indication  of  a  Trinity  of  Divine  Persons  in 
the  Old  Testament,  see  vol.  i,  chap.  9. 

Three  Persons,  and  three  only,  are  associated  also,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  as  objects  of  supreme  worship  ;  as  the 
one  name  in  which  the  religious  act  of  solemn  benediction  is  per- 
formed, and  to  which  men  are  bound  by  solemn  religious  covenant. 

In  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God,  which  has  already 
been  considered,  (7)  each  received  equal  adoration.  That  three- 
fold Personality  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  standing  form  of 
triple  benediction  used  by  the  Jewish  highpriest,  also  before  men- 
tioned. (8)  The  very  important  fact,  that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah, 
chapter  vi,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  spake  unto  the  prophet, 
is,  in  Acts  xxviii,  25,  said  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  to 
the  prophet,  while  St.  John  declares  that  the  glory  which  Isaiah 
saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ,  proves,  indisputably, (9)  that  each 
of  the  three  Persons  bears  this  august  appellation  ;  it  gives  also  the 
reason  for  the  threefold  repetition  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  and  it 
exhibits  the  prophet  and  the  very  seraphs  in  deep  and  awful  adora- 
tion before  the  Triune  Lord  of  Hosts.  Both  the  prophet  and  the 
seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshippers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
the  Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  very  acts  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped the  Father,  which  proves  that,  as  the  three  Persons  received 
equal  homage  in  a  case  which  does  not  admit  of  the  evasion  of 
pretended  superior  and  inferior  worship,  they  are  equal  in  majesty, 
glory,  and  essence. 

As  in  the  tabernacle  form  of  benediction,  the  Triune  Jehovah 
is  recognised  as  the  source  of  all  grace  and  peace  to  his  creatures  ; 
so  in  apostolic  formula  of  blessing,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  Here  the  personality  of  the  three 
is  kept  distinct,  and  the  prayer  to  the  three  is,  that  Christians  may 
have  a  common  participation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  is,  doubtless, 
as  he  was  promised  by  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  as  a  Comforter, 
as  the  source  of  hght  and  spiritual  life,  as  the  author  of  regenera- 
tion. Thus  the  Spirit  is  acknowledged,  equally  with  the  Father 
(7)  Vol.  i,  chap.  9.        (8)  Ibid.         (9)  Ibid. 
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and  the  Son,  to  be  the  source  and  the  giver  of  the  highest  spiritual 
blessings,  while  this  solemn  ministerial  benediction  is,  from  its  spe- 
cific character,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  prayer  to  each  of  the 
three  persons,  and  therefore  is,  at  once,  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divinity  and  Personality  of  each.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Rev,  i,  4,  5,  "  Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace  from  Him  which 
was,  and  which  is,  and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the  seven  spi- 
rits which  are  before  his  throne,"  (an  emblematical  representation, 
in  reference,  probably,  to  the  golden  branch  with  its  seven  lamps,) 
"and  from  Jesus  Christ."  The  style  of  the  book  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  the  Holy  Spirit  being  called  "  the  seven  spirits  ;"  but  no 
created  spirit  or  company  of  created  spirits  are  ever  spoken  of  under 
that  appellation  ;  and  the  place  assigned  lo  the  seven  spirits  between 
the  mention  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  indicates,  with  certainty, 
that  one  of  the  sacred  Three,  so  eminent,  and  so  exclusively  emi- 
nent in  both  dispensations,  is  intended. 

The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itself  with  demonstrative 
evidence  on  the  two  points  before  us,  the  Personality  and  Divinity 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  covenant  by  which  the  sacred 
Three  become  our  one  or  only  God,  and  we  become  his  people. 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
NAME  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
In  what  manner  is  this  text  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  Personality  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied  ?  Is  the  form  of  baptism  to  be  so  under- 
stood as  to  imply  that  it  is  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God,  one 
creature,  and  one  attribute  ?  The  grossness  of  this  absurdity  refutes 
it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  personification. 
If  all  the  three,  therefore,  arc  persons,  are  we  to  make  Christian 
baptism  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two  creatures  ? — 
This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to  idolatry,  or  rather,  it  would 
be  idolatry  itself ;  for,  considering  baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication 
to  God,  the  acceptance  of  God  as  our  God,  on  our  part,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  other  deities  and  all  other  religions,  what  could  a 
heathen  convert  conceive  of  the  two  creatures  so  distinguished  from 
all  other  creatures  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  so  associated  with 
God  himself  as  to  form  together  the  one  name,  to  which,  by  that 
act,  he  was  devoted,  and  which  he  was  henceforward  to  profess 
and  honour,  but  that  they  were  equally  Divine,  unless  special  care 
were  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  the  three  was  God,  and 
the  two  others  but  creatures  ?  But  of  this  care,  of  this  cautionary 
instruction,  though  so  obviously  necessary  upon  this  theory,  no 
single  instance  can  be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles. 
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Baptism  was  not  a  new  rite.  It  was  used  as  a  religious  act 
among  heathens,  and  especially  before  initiation  into  their  myste- 
ries. Proselytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  were,  probably,  received 
by  baptism ;  whether  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel 
does  not  appear  ;(1)  but  necessarily  on  professing  their  faith  in 
him  as  the  true  and  only  God.  John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord, 
baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  baptized  in  the  name  or 
into  the  name  of  any  one.  This  baptism  was  to  all  but  our  Lord, 
who  needed  it  not,  a  baptism  "  unto  repentance,"  that  is,  on  pro- 
fession of  repentance,  to  be  followed  by  "  fruits  meet  for  repent- 
ance," and  into  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  approach  of  Mes^ 
siah.  But  Christian  baptism  was  directed  to  be  in  the  name  of 
three  Persons,  which  peculiarity  implies,  first,  the  form  of  words 
to  be  used  by  the  administration  ;  second,  the  authority  conveyed 
to  receive  such  persons  as  had  been  made  disciples  into  the  church, 
and,  consequently,  into  covenant  with  God ;  third,  the  faith  re- 
quired of  the  person  baptized,  faith  in  the  existence  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  their  character  according  to  the 
revelation  made  of  each,  first,  by  inspired  teachers,  and  in  after- 
times  by  their  writings  ;  and,  fourth,  consecration  to  the  service  of 
the  three  Persons,  having  one  name,  which  could  be  no  other  than 
that  of  the  one  God.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  each 
can  be  given  than  in  this  single  passage  ?  The  form  exhibits  three 
Persons,  without  any  note  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  except  that 
of  the  mere  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  conveys  authority 
in  the  united  name,  and  the  authority  is,  therefore,  equal.  It  sup- 
poses/aif  A,  that  is,  not  merely  belief,  but,  as  the  object  of  religious 
profession  and  adherence,  trust  in  each,  or  collectively  in  the  one 
name  which  unites  the  three  in  one  ;  yet  that  which  is  Divine  only 
can  be  properly  the  object  of  religious  truth.  It  implies  devotion 
to  the  service  of  each,  the  yielding  of  obedience,  the  consecration  of 
every  power  of  mind  and  body  to  each,  and  therefore  each  must 
have  an  equal  right  to  this  surrender  and  to  the  authority  which  it 
implies. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  baptism  is,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  baptism  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
simply,  and  from  hence  the  Socinians  would  infer  that  the  formula 

(1)  The  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes  is  a  disputed  point.  It  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lightpoot,  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Benson.  Wall  has,  however, 
made  the  practice  highly  probable,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  a  rite  with 
which  the  Jews  were  familiar.  Certainly  it  was  a  practice  among  the  Jews  near  the 
Christian  era. 
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in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  not  in  use.  If  this  were  so,  it 
would  only  conclude  against  the  use  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  as 
the  standing  form  of  baptism,  but  would  prove  nothing  against  the 
signijicancy  of  baptism  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  administered. 
For  as  this  passage  in  St.  Matthew  was  the  original  commission 
under  which,  alone,  the  apostles  had  authority  to  baptize  at  all, 
the  import  of  the  rite  is  mariied  out  in  it,  and,  whatever  words  they 
used  in  baptism,  they  were  found  to  explain  the  import  of  the  rite, 
as  laid  down  by  their  master,  to  all  disciples  so  received.  But, 
from  the  passages  adduced  from  the  Acts,  the  inference  that  the 
form  of  baptism  given  in  Matthew  was  not  rigorously  followed  by 
the  apostles  does  not  follow,  "  because  the  earliest  Christian  writ- 
ers inform  us,  that  this  solemn  form  of  expression  was  uniformly 
employed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  true,^ 
indeed,  that  the  apostle  Peter  said  to  those  who  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii,  38,  <  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;'  and  that,  in  differ- 
ent places  of  the  book  of  Acts,  it  is  said  that  persons  were  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  but  there  is  internal  evidence 
from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  when  the  historian  says,  that 
persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  means 
they  were  baptized  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  Jesus. 
Thus  the  question  put,  Acts  xix,  3,  <  Unto  what  then  were  ye  bap- 
tized ?'  shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  any  person 
who  administered  Christian  baptism  to  omit  the  mention  of  '  the 
Holy  Ghost ;'  and  even  after  the  question,  the  historian,  when  he 
informs  us  that  the  disciples  were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to 
repeat  the  whole  form,  but  says  in  his  usual  manner.  Acts  xix,  5, 
*  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  baptized,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.'  There  is  another  question  put  by  the  apostle  Paul,  which 
shows  us  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  form  of  baptism  :  1  Cor.  i, 
13,  '  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?'  Here  the  question 
implies  that  he  considered  the  form  of  baptism  as  so  sacred,  that 
the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same  thing 
as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  comes  in,  also,  to  establish  the  exact 
use  of  this  form  in  baptism,  as  the  practice  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  The  most  ancient  method  was  for  the  persons  to  be 
baptized  to  say,  "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  was  his  profession  of  faith,  and  with  respect 
to  the  administration,  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  apostle  John,  says,  in  his  first  Apology,  "  Whosoever 
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can  be  persuaded  and  believe  that  those  things  which  are  taught 
and  asserted  by  us  are  true — are  brought  by  us  to  a  place  where 
there  is  water,  and  regenerated  according  to  the  rite  of  regenera- 
tion, by  which  we  ourselves  have  been  born  again.  For  then  they 
are  washed  in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This  passage,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  shows  that,  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  men  were  not  baptized  in  order  to  their  being  taught, 
but  taught  in  order  to  their  being  baptized,  and  that,  consequently, 
baptism  was  not  a  mere  expression  of  willingness  to  be  instructed, 
but  a  profession  of  faith,  and  a  consecration  to  the  Trinity  after  the 
course  of  instruction  was  completed.  Tertullian  also  says,  "  the 
law  of  baptism  is  enjoined  and  the  form  prescribed.  Go  teach  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit."(2) 

The  testimonies  to  this  effect  are  abundant,  (3)  and,  together 
with  the  form  given  by  our  Lord,  they  prove  that  every  Christian 
in  the  first  ages  did,  upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  church  of 
Christ,  profess  his  faith  in  the  Divinity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  prove  both  the  Per- 
sonality and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  With  respect  to  the 
former, 

1.  The  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  sacred  Trinity  proves  his 
Personality.  He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  can- 
not, therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds  and 
comes  forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 

2.  From  so  many  Scriptures  being  wholly  unintelligible  and  even 
absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to  be  a  person.  For  as 
those  who  take  the  phrase  as  ascribing  no  more  than  a  figurative 
Personality  to  an  attribute,  make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or 
power  of  God,  they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to  utter 
unmeaningness  :  "  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  poMJer,"  that  is,  with  the  power  of  God  and  with  power. 
"  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  that  is,  through  the  power  of  power.  "  In  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that  is,  in  demonstration  of  power  and 
of  power.  And  if  it  should  be  pleaded  that  the  last  passage  is  a 
Hebraism  for  "  powerful  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,"  it  makes 
the  interpretation  still  more  obviously  absurd,  for  it  would  then  be 

(2)  DeBaptismo. 

(3)  See  Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism  and  Bingham's  Antiquities. 

Vol.  11.  20 
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"  the  powerful  demonstration  of  power."  "  It  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  the  power  of  God,  «  and  to  us."  «  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come," — the  power  of  God  and  the  bride 
say,  Come.  Modern  Unitarians,  from  Dr.  Priestley  to  Mr.  Bel- 
sham;  venture  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  apostles  in  some 
instances ;  and  those  penmen  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have,  indeed,  a 
very  unfortunate  method  of  expressing  themselves  for  those  who 
would  make  them  the  patrons  of  Socinianism  ;  but  they  would 
more  justly  deserve  the  censures  of  these  judges  of  the  "  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost"  taught,  had  they  been  really  such  writers 
as  the  Socinian  scheme  would  make  them,  and  of  which  the  above 
are  instances. 

3.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some  passages  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of,  impossible.  The  reality  which  this 
figure  of  speech  is  said  to  present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  or  else  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  this  theory, 
then,  be  tried  upon  the  following  passages  :  He  shall  not  speak  of 
himself i  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak."  What 
attribute  of  God  can  here  be  personified  ?  And  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  be  arrayed  with  personal  attributes,  where  is  there  an 
instance  of  so  monstrous  a  prosopopasia  as  this  passage  would 
present  ? — the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not  speaking  "  of  himselT' 
but  speaking  *'  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  !" — "  The  Spirit  maketh 
intercession  for  us."  What  attribute  is  capable  of  interceding,  or 
how  can  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  intercede  ?  Personification, 
too,  is  the  language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally  only  in 
excited  and  elevated  discourse  ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  per- 
sonification, we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool  strain  of  mere 
narration  and  argumentative  discourse  in  the  New  Testament,^  and 
in  the  most  incidental  conversations.  "  Have  ye  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard 
whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  How  impossible  is  it  here 
to  extort,  by  any  process  whatever,  even  the  shadow  of  a  personi- 
fication of  either  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel.  So  again,  "  The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  near,  and 
join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Could  it  be  any  attribute  of  God 
which  said  this,  or  could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  ? 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  speak  of  the  personification  of  wisdom  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  charity  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  if  even  instances  of  the  personification  of  Divine  attributes  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  could  be  found  under  this  very  term, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  above  texts  and  numerous  other  passages 
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being  utterly  incapable  of  being  so  resolved,  would  still  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  on  which  such 
interpreters  chiefly  rely  as  an  instance  of  the  personification  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  "  Who  also  hath  made  us 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  letter  but  of  the 
Spirit,  for  the  letter  killeth ;  but  the  Spirit  giveth  life."  .To  this 
Witsius  well  replies : 

"  Were  we  to  grant  that,  the  Spirit,  by  a  metonymy,  denotes 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel ;  what  is  improperly  ascribed  there 
to  the  Gospel  as  an  exemplary  cause,  is  properly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  principal  efficient  cause. 
Thus  also  that  which  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
is,  by  the  same  analogy,  to  be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the  law- 
giver. But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  for  us  to  make  such  a  con- 
cession. The  apostle  does  not  call  the  law  '  the  letter ;'  or  the 
Gospel  '  the  Spirit :'  but  teaches  that  the  letter  is  in  the  law,  and 
the  Spirit  in  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  who  minister  to  the  law, 
minister  to  the  letter ;  they  who  minister  to  the  Gospel,  to  the 
Spirit.  He  calls  that  the  letter,  which  is  unable  at  first,  and  by 
itself,  to  convert  a  man  ;  or  to  give  a  sinner  the  hope  of  life,  much 
less  to  quicken  him.  By  the  Spirit,  he  understands  both  the  Per- 
son of  the  Spirit,  and  his  quickening  grace  ;  which  is  clearly  dis- 
closed, and  rendered  efficacious,  by  means  of  the  Gospel.  In  a 
preceding  verse,  the  apostle  undoubtedly  distinguishes  the  Spirit 
fi'om  the  doctrine,  when  he  calls  the  Corinthians  'the  epistle  of 
Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God.' "(4) 

Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  Person,  and  not  an  attribute, 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  mascuhne  pronouns  and  relatives  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the  neuter  noun 
flTvsufjua,  Spirit ;  and  by  so  many  distinct  personal  acts  being  ascribed 
to  him,  as,  to  come,  to  go,  to  be  sent,  to  teach,  to  guide,  to  comfort, 
to  make  intercession,  to  bear  witness,  to  give  gifts,  "  dividing  them 
to  every  man  as  he  will,"  to  be  vexed,  grieved,  and  quenched. 
These  cannot  be  applied  to  the  mere  fiction  of  a  Person,  and  they, 
therefore,  establish  the  Spirit's  true  Personality. 

Some  additional  arguments,  to  those  before  given  to  establish 
the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  adduced. 

The  first  is  taken  from  his  being  the  subject  of  blasphemy — "  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,"" 
Matt,  xii,  31.     This  blasphemy  consisted  in  ascribing  his  miracu- 

(4)  Exposition  of  Creed*. 
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lous  works  to  Satan  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  blasphemed 
proves  him  to  be  as  much  a  Person  as  the  Son  ;  and  it  proves  him 
to  be  Divine,  because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinned  against,  and 
so  sinned  against,  that  the  blasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A 
Person  he  must  be,  or  he  could  not  be  blasphemed  ;  a  Divine  Per- 
son he  must  be  to  constitute  this  blasphemy  a  sin  against  him  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  malignant  a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  mercy. 

He  is  called  God.     "  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie 
unto  the  Holy  Ghost  ?     Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  in  thine 
heart  ?  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men  ;  but  unto  God."     Ananias 
is  said  to  have  lied,  particularly  "  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because 
the  apostles  were  under  his  special  direction,  in  establishing  the 
temporary  regulation  among  Christians  that  they  should  have  all 
things  in  common  ;  the  detection  of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit,  because  it  showed  his  omni- 
science, his  knowledge  of  the  most  secret  acts.     In  addition  to  the 
proof  of  his  Divinity  thus  afforded  by  this  history,  he  is  also  called 
God,  "  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men  ;  but  unto  God."     He  is  also 
called  the  Lord,  "  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit,"  2  Cor.  iii,  17. 
He  is  Eternal,  "the  eternal  Spirit,"  Heb.  ix,  14.     Omnipre- 
sence is  ascribed  to  him,  "  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."     Now,  as  all  true  Christians  are  his  temples,  and 
are  led  by  him,  he  must  be  present  to  them  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.     He  is  said  to  be  Omniscient,  "The  Spirit searcheth  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God."     Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to 
search  or  know  "  all  things"  absolutely  ;  and  then,  to  make  this 
more  emphatic,  that  he  knows  "  the  deep  things  of  God,"  things 
hidden  from  every  creature,  the  depths  of  his  essence,  and  the 
secrets  of  his  counsels ;  for,  that  this  is  intended,  appears  from 
the  next  verse,  where  he  is  said  to  know  "  the  things  of  God,"  as 
the  Spirit  of  a  man  knows  the  things  of  a  man.     Supreme  Ma- 
jesty is  also  attributed  to  him,  so  that  "  to  lie  to  him,"  to  "  blas- 
pheme" him,  "  to  vex"  him,  to  do  him  "  despite,"  are  sins,  and 
render  the  offender  liable  to  Divine  punishment. 

He  is  the  source  of  inspiration.  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  He  shall  lead  you 
into  all  truth."  He  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  life.  "  It  is 
the  Spirit  that  quickeneth."  "  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you."     As  we  have  seen  him  acting  in  the  material  creation. 
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SO  he  is  the  author  of  the  new  creation,  which  is  as  evidently  a 
work  of  Divine  power  as  the  former  :  "  Born  of  the  Spirit ;"  "  The 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  is  the  author  of  religious  Com- 
fort— "  The  Comforter."  The  moral  attributes  of  God  are  also 
given  to  him.  Holiwess,  which  includes  all  in  one  : — the  Holy 
Ghost  is  his  eminent  designation.  Goodness  and  Grace  are 
his  attributes.  "  Thy  Spirit  is  good."  "  The  Spirit  of  Grace." 
Truth  also,  for  he  is  "The  Spirit  of  Truth." 

How  impracticable  it  is  to  interpret  the  phrase,  "  The  Holy 
Ghost,"  as  a  periphrasis  for  God  himself,  has  been  proved  in  con- 
sidering some  of  the  above  passages,  and  will  be  obvious  from  the 
slightest  consideration  of  the  texts.  A  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit 
OF  God  ;  which  is  so  often  distinguished  from  the  Father  :  which 
«  sees"  and  "  hears"  "the  Father;"  which  searches  "the  deep 
things"  of  God  ;  which  is  "  sent"  by  the  Father  ;  which  "pro- 
ceedeth"  from  him  ;  and  who  has  special  prayer  addressed  to 
him  at  the  same  time  as  the  Father,  cannot,  though  "  one  with 
him,"  be  the  Father  ;  and  that  he  is  not  the  Son,  is  acknowledged 
on  both  sides. 

As  a  Divine  Person,  our  regards  are,  therefore,  justly  due  to 
him  as  the  object  of  worship  and  trust,  of  prayer  and  blessing ; 
duties  to  which  we  are  specially  called,  both  by  the  general  con- 
sideration of  his  Divinity,  and  by  that  affectingly  benevolent  and 
attractive  character  under  which  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  whole 
Scriptures.  In  creation  we  see  him  moving  upon  the  face  of  chaos, 
and  reducing  it  to  a  beautiful  order ;  in  providence,  "  renewing 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  "  garnishing  the  heavens,"  and  "  giving  life" 
to  man.  In  grace  we  behold  him  expanding  the  prophetic  scene 
to  the  vision  of  the  seers  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  making  *a 
perfect  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  apostles  of  the 
New.  He  "  reproves  the  world  of  sin,"  and  works  secret  convic- 
tion of  its  evil  and  danger  in  the  heart.*  He  is  "  the  S[)irit  of  grace 
and  supplication  ;"  the  softened  heart,  the  yielding  will,  all  heavenly 
desires  and  tendencies  are  from  him.  He  hastens  to  the  troubled 
spirits  of  penitent  men,  who  are  led  by  his  influence  to  Christ,  and 
in  whose  hearts  he  has  wrought  failh,  with  the  news  of  pardon, 
and  "  bears  witness"  of  their  sonship  "  with  their  spirit."  He  aids 
their  "  infirmities ;"  makes  "  intercession  for  them ;"  inspires 
thoughts  of  consolation  and  feelings  of  peace ;  plants  and  perfects 
in  them  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  honest,  and 
of  good  report ;  delights  in  his  own  work  in  the  renewed  heart ; 
dwells  in  the  soul  as  in  a  temple ;  and,  after  having  rendered 
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the  spirit  to  God,  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing, 
sanctified  and  meet  for  heaven,  finishes  his  benevolent  and  glori- 
ous work  by  raising  the  bodies  of  saints  in  immortal  life  at  the 
last  day.  So  powerfully  does  "  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God" 
claim  our  love,  our  praise,  and  our  obedience  !  In  the  forms  of 
the  churches  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  he  has,  therefore,  been  associa- 
ted with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  equal  glory  and  blessing  ;  and 
where  such  forms  are  not  in  use,  this  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Spirit,  so  much  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ought,  by  ministers, 
to  be  most  carefully  and  constantly  made,  in  every  gratulatory  act  of 
devotion,  that  so  equally  to  each  Person  of  the  Eternal  Trinity  glory 
may  be  given  "  in  the  church  throughout  all  ages.  Amen." 

The  essential  and  fundamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
holy  and  undivided  Trinity  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  more 
fully  the  evidences  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
educed  from  the  sacred  writings,  the  more  deeply  we  shall  be  im- 
pressed with  this  view,  and  the  more  binding  will  be  our  obligation 
to  "  contend  earnestly  for"  this  part  of  "  the  faith  which  was  once 
delivered  unto  the  saints."  Nor  can  the  plea  here  be  ever  soundly 
urged,  that  this  is  a  merely  speculative  doctrine  ;  for,  as  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  a  learned  writer,  "  The  truth  is,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  so  far  from  being  merely  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation, that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  revelation,  and  connected  with  every 
part  of  it.  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  religion  has  relation  to  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  And 
whosoever  is  endeavouring  to  invalidate  these  articles  is  overthrow- 
ing Of  undermining  the  authority  of  this  dispensation,  and  reducing^ 
it  to  a  good  moral  system  only,  or  treatise  of  ethics. 

*'  If  the  Word,  or  Logos,  who  became  incarnate,  was  a  created 
being  only,  then  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  so  much  insisted 
on  in  Scripture,  and  the  love  expressed  to  mankind  thereby,  so 
much  magnified,  dwindle  into  an  interested  service  ;  and  a  short 
life  of  sufferings,  concluded,  indeed,  with  a  painful  death,  is  re- 
warded with  Divine  honours,  and  a  creature  advanced  thereby  to 
the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  for  the  command  is  plain  and  express, 
that  '  all  the  angels  of  God'  should  '  worship  him.'  And  have  not 
many  saints  and  martyrs  undergone  the  same  sufferings  without 
the  like  glorious  recompense  ?  And  is  not  the  advantage  to  Christ 
himself,  by  his  incarnation  and  passion,  greater  on  this  supposition, 
than  to  men,  for  whose  sake  the  sacred  writers  represent  this 
scheme  of  mercy  undertaken  ? 
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"Again:  if  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  frequently  spoken 
of,  are  only  figurative  expressions,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply 
any  real  person  who  is  the  author  of  them,  or  if  this  person  be 
only  a  created  being,  then  we  are  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  Divine 
assistance  in  our  spiritual  warfare  ;  and  have  nothing  but  our  own 
natural  abilities  wherewith  to  contend  against  the  world,  the  fiesh, 
and  the  devil.  And  is  it  not  amazing  that  this  article  could  ever 
be  represented  as  a  mere  abstracted  speculation,  when  our  deli- 
verance both  from  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin  does  so  plainly 
depend  upon  it  ?  In  the  sacred  writings  a  true  faith  is  made  as 
necessary  as  a  right  practice,  and  this  in  particular  in  order  to  that 
end.  For  Jirianism,  Socinianism,  and  all  those  several  heresies, 
of  what  kind  or  title  soever,  which  destroy  the  Divinity  of  the  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  are,  indeed,  no  other  than  different  schemes  of 
infidelity ;  since  the  authority,  end,  and  influence  of  the  Gospel 
are  as  effectually  made  void  by  disowning  the  characters  in  which 
our  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier  are  there  represented,  as  even  by 
contesting  the  evidences  of  its  Divine  original.  These  notions 
plainly  rob  those  two  divine  Persons  of  their  operations  and  attri- 
butes, and  of  the  honour  due  to  them  ;  lessen  the  mercy  and  mys- 
tery of  the  scheme  of  our  salvation ;  degrade  our  notion  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  creatures  ;  alter  the  nature  of  several  duties, 
and  weaken  those  great  motives  to  the  observance  of  all  that  true 
Christianity  proposes  to  us." (5) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Fall  of  Man — Doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

The  Scriptural  character  of  God  having  been  adduced  from 
the  inspired  writings,  we  now  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan, 
to  consider  their  testimony  as  to  Man,  both  in  the  estate  in 
which  he  was  first  created,  and  in  that  lapsed  condition  into  which 
the  first  act  of  disobedience  plunged  the  first  pair  and  their  whole 
posterity. 

Besides  that  natural  government  of  God,  which  is  exercised  over 
material  things,  over  mere  animals,  and  over  rational  beings,  con- 
sidered merely  as  parts  of  the  great  visible  creation,  which  must 
be  conserved  and  regulated  so  as  to  preserve  its  order  and  accom- 

(5)  DODWELL. 
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plish  its  natural  purposes  ;  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
administration  of  another  kind.  This  we  call  moral  government, 
because  it  has  respect  to  the  actions  of  rational  creatures,  consi- 
dered as  good  and  evil,  vi^hich  qualities  are  necessarily  determined, 
at  least  to  us,  by  a  law,  and  that  law  the  will  of  God.  Whether 
things  are  good  or  evil  by  a  sort  of  eternal  fitness  or  unfitness  in 
themselves,  and  not  made  so  by  the  will  of  God,  is  a  question  which 
has  been  agitated  from  the  days  of  the  schoolmen.  Jjike  many 
other  similar  questions,  however,  this  is  a  profitless  one  ;  for  as 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  eternal  reason  and  fitness  of  things  on 
the  whole,  we  could  have  no  certain  means  of  determining  the 
moral  qualities  of  things,  without  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  God, 
who  alone  knows  them  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  possibly  and 
really,  to  perfection.  As  for  the  distinctions  that  some  things  are 
good  or  evil  antecedently  to  the  will  of  God  ;  some  consequently 
upon  it,  and  some  both  one  and  the  other  ;  it  may  be  observed, 
that,  if  by  the  will  of  God  we  are  to  understand  one  of  his  attri- 
butes, nothing  can  be  antecedent  to  his  will  ;  and  if  we  understand 
it  to  mean  the  declared  will  of  God,  in  the  form  of  command  or 
law,  then  nothing  can  be  rewardable  or  punishable  antecedent  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  only  in  that  form  becomes  the  rule  of  the 
conduct  of  his  creatures ;  and  is,  in  all  the  instances  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  revealed,  under  the  sanction  of  rewards  or 
punishments. 

"  But  is  the  will  of  God  the  cause  of  his  law  ?  Is  his  will  the 
original  of  right  and  wrong  ?  Is  a  thing  therefore  right  because 
GoD  wills  it  ?  or  does  he  will  it  because  it  is  right  ?  I  fear  this 
celebrated  question  is  more  curious  than  useful ;  and  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  treated  of,  it  does  not  well  con- 
sist with  the  regard  that  is  due  from  a  creature  to  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  all  things.  Nevertheless,  with  awe  and  reverence 
we  may  speak  a  little. 

"  It  seems  then  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from  con- 
sidering God's  will  as  distinct  from  God.  Otherwise  it  vanishes 
away :  for  none  can  doubt  but  God  is  the  cause  of  the  law  of 
God.  But  the  will  of  God  is  God  himself.  It  is  God  consi- 
dered as  willing  thus  and  thus ;  consequently  to  say  that  the  will 
of  God,  or  that  God  himself  is  the  cause  of  law,  is  one  and  the 
same  thing. 

"  Again :  if  the  law,  the  immutable  rule  of  right  and  wrong, 
depends  on  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things,  and  on  their  essential 
relations  to  each  other  :  (I  do  not  say  their  eternal  relations,  be- 
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cause  the  eternal  relations  of  things  existing  in  time  is  little  less 
than  a  contradiction  ;  if  I  say  this  depends  on  the  nature  and  rela- 
lations  of  things,  then  it  must  depend  on  God,  or  the  will  of  God  ; 
because  those  things  themselves,  with  all  their  relations,  are  the 
work  of  his  hands.  By  his  will,  for  his  pleasure  alone,  they  are 
and  were  created.  And  yet  it  may  be  granted,  which  is,  probably, 
all  that  a  considerate  person  would  contend  for,  that  in  every 
particular  case  God  wills  thus  or  thus,  (suppose  that  men  should 
honour  their  parents,)  because  it  is  right,  agreeable  to  the  fitness 
of  things,  to  the  relation  in  which  they  stand."  (6)  , 

All  the  moral  and  accountable  creatures  with  which  the  Scrip- 
tures make  us  acquainted  are  Angels,  Devils,  and  Men.     The 
first  are  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  though  often  employed  on  services  to  the  children  of  men 
in  this  world.     The  second  are  represented  as  being  in  darkness 
and  punishment  as  their  general  and  collective  condition,  but  still 
having  access  to  this  world  by  permission  of  God,  for  purposes  of 
temptation  and  mischief,  and  as  waiting  for  a  final  judgment  and 
a  heavier  doom.     Whether  any  other  rational  beings  exist,  not 
included  in  any  of  the  above  classes,  dwelling  in  the  planets  and 
other  celestial  bodies,  and  regions  of  space,  visible  or  invisible  to 
us,  and  collectively  forming  an  immensely  exterided  and  immea- 
surable creation,  cannot  be  certainly  determined  ;  and  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  the  opinion  is  favoured  by  certain  natural  analogies 
between  the  planet  we  inhabit  and  other  planetary  bodies  and 
between  our  sun  and  planetary  system  and  the  fixed  stars,  which 
are  deemed  to  be  solar  centres  of  other  planetary  systems.     But 
were  this  established,  there  is  nothing  in  the  fact,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  interefere  with  any  view  which  the  Scriptures  give 
us  of  the  moral  government  of  God  as  to  this  world.  (7)     Were 
our  race  alone  in  the  universe,  we  should  not  be  greater  than  we 
are  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  associated  with  countless  myriads 
of  fellow  rationals  in  different  and  distinct  residences,  we  are  not 
thereby  minified.     If  they  are  under  moral  government,  so  are 
we  ;  if  they  are  not,  which  no  one  can  prove,  the  evidences  that 
we  are  accountable  creatures  remain  the  same.    If  they  have  never 
fallen,  the  fact  of  our  redemption  cannot  be  affected  by  that ; 
and  if  they  need  a  Saviour,  we  may  well  leave  the  method  of  pro- 
viding for  their  case  or  the  reasons  of  their  pretention  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God ;  it  is  a  fact  which  we  have  not  before  us,  and  on 
which  we  cannot  reason.  No  sinister  use  at  all  can  be  made  of  thp 
f  6)  Wesley.  (7)  See  vol.  i,  p.  227, 
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mere  probability  of  the  plurality  of  rational  worlds,  except  to  per- 
suade us  that  we  are  so  little  and  insignificant  as  to  make  it  a  vain 
presumption  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  objects  of  Divine  love. 
But  nothing  can  be  even  more  unphilosophical  than  the  sugges- 
tion, since  it  supposes  that,  in  proportion  as  the  common  Father 
multiplies  his  offspring,  he  must  love  each  individual  less,  or  be 
more  inattentive  to  his  interests  ;  and  because  it  estimates  the 
importance  of  man  by  the  existence  of  beings  to  which  he  has  no 
relation,  rather  than  by  his  relation  to  God,  and  his  own  capacity 
of  improvement,  pleasure,  pain,  and  immortality.  According  to 
this  absurd  dream  of  infidelity,  every  individual  in  the  British  em- 
pire would  annually  lose  his  weight  and  worth  in  the  sight  of  his 
Maker  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being,  because  there  is  a  great 
annual  increase  of  its  population. 

The  LAW  under  which  all  moral  agents  are  placed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  is  substantially,  and  in  its  great  principles,  the 
same,  and  is  included  in  this  epitome,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." — 
For  though  this  is  spoken  to  men,  yet,  as  it  is  founded,  in  both  its 
parts,  upon  the  natural  relation  of  every  intelligent  creature  to  God 
and  to  all  other  intelligent  creatures,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
universal.  Every  creature  owes  obedience  to  God  it.s  maker,  and 
a  benevolent  Creator  could  only  seek,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
obedience  of  love.  Every  creature  must,  from  a  revealed  charac- 
ter of  the  Creator,  be  concluded  to  have  been  made  not  only  to 
show  forth  his  glory,  but  itself  to  enjoy  happiness.  Now  the  love 
of  God  is  that  affection  which  unites  a  created  intelligent  nature  to 
God,  tbe  source  of  true  happiness,  and  prevents,  in  all  cases,  obe- 
dience from  being  felt  as  a  burden,  or  regarded  under  the  cold 
convictions  of  mere  duty.  If,  therefore,  a  cheerful  obedience  from 
the  creature  be  required  as  that  which  would  constantly  promote 
by  action  the  felicity  of  the  agent,  this  law  of  love  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  law  of  all  moral  beings,  whether  of  angels  or  of  men. 
Its  comprehensiveness  is  another  presumption  of  its  universality  ; 
for,  unquestionably,  it  is  a  maxim  of  universal  import,  that  "  love 
is  the  fulfilUng  of  the  law,"  since  he  who  loves  must  choose  to  be 
obedient  to  every  command  issued  by  the  sovereign,  or  the  Father 
beloved ;  and  when  this  love  is  supreme  and  uniform,  the  obedi- 
ence must  be  absolute  and  unceasing.  The  second  command  is 
also  "  Hke  unto  it"  in  these  respects — it  founds  itself  on  the  natu- 
Tsft  relations  which  exist  among  the  creatures  of  God,  and  it  com- 
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prehends  every  possible  relative  duty.  All  intelligent  creatures 
were  intended  to  live  in  society.  We  read  of  no  solitary  rational 
being  being  placed  in  any  part  of  the  creation.  Angels  are  many, 
and,  from  all  the  representations  of  Scripture,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  one  or  more  collective  bodies.  Wlien  man  was  created,  it 
was  decided  that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  when  "  a 
help  meet  for  him"  was  provided,  they  were  commanded  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  that  the  number  might  be  increased  and  the 
earth  "  replenished."  The  very  precepts  which  oblige  us  to  love 
one  another  are  presumptive  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  not  merely 
that  his  rational  creatures  should  live  in  society  and  do  no  injury 
to  each  other,  but  that  they  should  be  "kindly  affectionate  one 
towards  another ;"  a  principle  from  which  all  acts  of  relative  duty 
would  spontaneously  flow,  and  which  would  guard  against  all  hos- 
tility, envy,  and  injury.  Thus,  by  these  two  great  first  principles 
of  the  Divine  law  the  rational  creatures  of  God  would  be  united  to 
him  as  their  common  Lord  and  Father,  and  to  each  other  as  fel- 
low subjects  and  brethren.  This  view  is  farther  supported  by  the 
intimations  which  the  Scriptures  afford  us  of  the  moral  state  of  the 
only  other  intelligent  class  of  beings  besides  man  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Angels  are  constantly  exhibited  as  loving  God, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  and  Gheerfully  aotiTo  in  tho  cAcuuliuii  of  his 
will ;  as  benevolent  towards  each  other,  and  as  tenderly  affected 
towards  men.  Devils,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  "  the  angels  that 
sinned,"  are  represented  as  filled  with  hatred  and  malice  both 
towards  God  and  every  holy  creature. 

Indeed,  if  rational  beings  are  under  a  law  at  all,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived that  less  than  this  could  be  required  by  the  good  and  holy 
being  their  Creator.  They  are  bound  to  render  all  love,  honour, 
and  obedience  to  him  by  a  natural  and  absolute  obligation  ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  man,  any  thing 
less  would  be  not  only  contrary  to  the  Creator's  glory,  but  fatal  to 
the  creature's  happiness. 

From  these  views  it  follows,  that  all  particular  precepts,  whether 
they  relate  to  God  or  to  other  rational  creatures,  arise  out  of  one 
or  other  of  those  two  "  great"  and  comprehending  "  command- 
ments ;"  and  that  every  particular  law  supposes  the  general  one. 
For  as  in  the  Decalogue  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
many  particular  precepts,  though  in  neither  are  these  two  great 
commandments  expressly  recorded,  and  yet  our  Saviour  has  told 
us  that  ''on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;"  and  the  apostle  Paul,  that  the  precepts,  "  thou  shalt 
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not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou 
shalt  not  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandvient^  it  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  saying,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself ;"  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  all  moral  particular 
precepts  presuppose  those  two  general  ones,  wherever  they  are 
found,  and  to  whomsoever  they  are  given. 

We  may  apply  this  consideration  to  our  first  parents  in  their 
primitive  state.  When  the  law  of  Moses  was  given,  engraven  on 
tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  law  was  not  first  introduced 
into  the  world.  Men  were  accounted  righteous  or  wicked  between 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  flood,  and  before  the  flood,  and  were 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Noah  was  "  a  righteous  man,"  and  the 
**  violence  and  wickedness"  of  the  antediluvian  earth  were  the 
causes  of  its  destruction  by  water.  "  Enoch  walked  with  God  ;" 
Abel  was  "righteous,"  and  Cain  "  wicked."  Now  as  the  moral 
quality  of  actions  is  determined  by  law,  and  the  moral  law  is  a  re- 
velation of  the  will  of  God  ;  and  as  every  punitive  act  on  his  part, 
and  every  bestowment  of  rewards  and  favours  expressly  on  ac- 
count of  righteousness,  suppose  a  regal  administration  ;  men  were 
under  a  law  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall,  which  law,  in  all  its  particu- 
lar precepts,  did,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
Paul,  given  aDove,  presuppose  the  two  great  commandments. 
That  our  first  parents  were  under  a  law,  is  evident  from  the  history 
of  the  transactions  in  the  garden  ;  but,  though  but  one  particular 
command,  in  the  form  of  a  prohibition,  was  given,  we  are  not  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  compass  of  their  requirements,  and  the 
sole  measure  of  their  obedience.  It  was  a  particular  command, 
which,  like  those  in  the  Decalogue,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets, presupposed  a  general  law,  of  which  this  was  but  one  mani- 
festation. Thus  are  we  conducted  to  a  more  ancient  date  of  the 
Divine  law  than  the  solemnities  of  Sinai,  or  even  the  creation  of 
man,  a  law  coeval  in  its  declaration  with  the  date  of  rational  created 
existence,  and  in  its  principles  with  God  himself.  "  The  law  of 
God,  speaking  of  the  manner  of  men,  is  a  copy  of  the  eternal  mind, 
a  transcript  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  yea,  it  is  the  fairest  offspring  of 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  brightest  efilux  of  his  essential  wisdom, 
the  visible  beauty  of  the  Most  High  ;  the  original  idea  of  truth  and 
good  which  were  lodged  in  the  uncreated  mind  from  eternity." (8) 
It  is  "  holy,  just,  and  good.^^ 

Under  this  condition  of  rational  existence  must  Adam,  therefore, 
and  every  other  moral  agent  have  come  into  being,  a  condition, 

(8)  Weslet. 
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of  course,  to  which  he  could  not  be  a  party,  to  which  he  had  no 
right  to  be  a  party,  had  it  been  possible,  but  which  was  laid  upon 
him  ;  he  was  made  under  law,  as  all  his  descendants  are  born 
under  law.  (9) 

But  that  we  may  more  exactly  understand  man's  primitive  state, 
considered  morally,  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of 
his  fall,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  history  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  narrated  indicates  something  pecu- 
liar and  eminent  in  the  being  to  be  formed.  In  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies around  the  earth,  and  among  all  the  various  productions  of  its 
surface,  vegetable  and  animal,  however  perfect  in  their  kinds,  and 
complete,  beautiful,  and  excellent  in  their  respective  natures,  not 
one  being  was  found  to  whom  the  rest  could  minister  instruction, 
whom  they  could  call  forth  into  meditation,  inspire  with  moral 
delight,  or  lead  up  to  the  Creator  himself.  There  was,  properly 
speaking,  no  intellectual  being ;  none  to  whom  the  whohy  or  even 
any  great  number  of  the  parts,  of  the  frame  and  furniture  of  ma- 
terial nature  could  minister  knowledge ;  no  one  who  could  employ 
upon  them  the  generalizing  faculty,  and  make  them  the  basis  of 
inductive  knowledge.  If,  then,  it  was  not  wholly  for  himself  that 
the  world  was  created  by  God  ;  and  angels,  if  they,  as  it  is  indi- 
cated in  Scripture,  had  a  prior  existence,  were  not  so  immediately 
connected  with  this  system,  that  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
made  immediately  for  them ;  a  rational  inhabitant  was  obviously 
still  wanting  to  complete  the  work,  and  to  constitute  a  perfect 
whole.  The  formation  of  such  a  being  was  marked,  therefore,  by 
a  manner  of  proceeding  which  serves  to  impress  u§  with  a  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work.  Not  that  it  could  be  a  matter  of 
more  difficulty  to  Omnipotence  to  create  man  than  any  thing 
beside ;  but  principally,  it  is  probable,  because  he  was  to  be  the 
Lord  of  the  whole,  and  to  be,  therefore,  himself  accountable  to  the 
original  proprietor,  and  to  exhibit  the  existence  of  another  species 
of  government,  a  moral  administration ;  and  to  be  the  only  crea- 
ture constituted  an  image  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  perfections, 
and  of  the  immortality  of  the  common  Maker.    Every  thing,  there- 

(9)  The  covenant  of  works,  a  term  much  in  use  among  divines,  is  one  which  is  not 
in  so  much  use  as  formerly  ;  but,  rightly  understood,  it  has  a  good  sense.  The  word 
usually  translated  covenant  in  the  New  Testament,  more  properly  signifies  a  dispen- 
sation or  appointment,  which  is,  indeed,  suited  to  the  majesty  of  laio,  and  even  the 
authoritative  establishment  of  a  sole  method  of  pardon.  But  in  both  there  are 
parties,  not  to  their  original  institution,  but  to  their  beneficent  accomplishment,  and 
in  this  view  each  may  be  termed  a  covenant. 
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fore,  as  to  man's  creation  is  given  in  a  solemn  and  deliberative 
form,  together  with  an  intimation  of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  all  divine^  because  all  equally  possessed  o(  creative  power, 
and  to  each  of  whom  man  was  to  stand  in  relations  so  sacred  and 
intimate.  "And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  ovu- 
likeness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion,"  &c.  In  what,  then,  did 
this  "image"  and  ^*likeness^^  consist? 

That  human  nature  has  two  essential  constituent  parts  is  mani- 
fest from  the  history  of  Moses  : — the  body  formed  out  of  pre-ex- 
istent  matter,  the  earth ;  and  a  living  soul,  breathed  into  the 
body,  by  an  inspiration  from  God.  "And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
(or  face)  the  breath  of  life,  (lives,)  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."  Whatever  was  thus  imparted  to  the  body  of  man,  already 
"formed,^^  and  perfectly  fashioned  in  all  its  parts,  T^as  the  only- 
cause  of  life  ;  and  the  whole  tenour  of  Scripture  shows  that  that 
was  the  rational  spirit  itself,  which,  by  a  law  of  its  Creator,  was  inca- 
pable of  death,  even  after  the  body  had  fallen  under  that  penalty. 

The  "  image"  or  likeness  of  God  in  which  man  was  made,  has, 
by  some,  been  assigned  to  the  body ;  by  others,  to  the  soul ;  others, 
again  have  found  it  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  "  dominion^* 
over  the  other  creatures.  As  to  the  body,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  up  any  large  space  to  prove,  that  in  no  sense  can  that  bear 
the  image  of  God,  that  is,  be  "Zi/ce"  God.  Descant  ever  so  much 
or  ever  so  poetically  upon  man's  upright  and  noble  form,  an  up- 
right form  has  no  more  likeness  to  God  than  a  prone  or  reptile 
one  ;  God  is  incorporeal,  and  has  no  bodily  shape  to  be  the  anti- 
type of  any  thing  material. 

This  also  is  fatal  to  the  notion  that  the  image  of  God  in  man 
consisted  in  the  "  dominion"  which  was  granted  to  him  over  this 
lower  world.  Limited  dominion  may,  it  is  true,  be  an  image  of 
large  and  absolute  dominion,  but  man  is  not  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God's  dominion,  which  is  an  accident  merely,  for, 
before  any  creatures  existed,  God  himself  could  have  no  dominion; 
but  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  himself, — of  something  which 
constitutes  his  nature.  Still  farther,  man,  according  to  the  history, 
was  evidently  made  in  the  image  of  God,  in  order  to  his  having 
dominion,  as  the  Hebrew  particle  imports.  He  who  was  to  have 
dominion  must,  necessaiily,  be  made  before  he  could  be  invested 
with  it,  and,  therefore,  dominion  was  consequent  to  his  existing 
in  the  "  image"  and  "  likeness"  of  God  ;  and  could  not  be  that 
image  itself. 
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The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  upon  some  one 
essential  quality  in  which  to  place  that  "  image"  of  God  in  which 
man  was  created,  is  not  only  uncalled  for  by  any  Scriptural  rea- 
son, but  is  even  contradicted  by  various  parts  of  Scripture,  from 
which,  alone,  we  can  derive  our  information  on  this  subject.  It 
is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  "  image"  must  be  Something  essential  to 
human  nature,  something  only  which  cannot  be  lost.  We  shallj 
it  is  true,  find  that  the  revelation  places  it  in  what  is  essential  to 
human  nature ;  but  that  it  should  comprehend  nothing  else,  or  one 
quaUty  only,  has  no  proof  or  reason ;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  taught 
that  it  comprises  also  what  is  not  essential  to  human  nature,  and 
what  may  be  lost  and  be  regained.  As  to  both,  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  is  explicit.  When  God  is  called  "  the  Father  of  Spirits," 
a  likeness  is  certainly  intimated  between  man  and  God  in  the 
spirituality  of  their  nature.  This  is  also  implied  in  the  striking 
argument  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Athenians.  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as 
we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the 
Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art,  and 
man's  device,"  plainly  referring  to  the  idolatrous  statues  by  which 
God  was  represented  among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in  man 
consisted  in  bodily  shape,  this  would  not  have  been  an  argument 
against  human  representations  of  the  Deity,  but  it  imports,  as 
Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  "  we  are  to  understand  that  our  re- 
semblance to  him,  as  we  are  his  offspring,  hes  in  some  higher^ 
more  noble,  and  more  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
figure,  as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figure  or  image  of  a  thought, 
or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power."  In  spirituality,  and,  conse- 
quently, immateriality,  this  image  of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first 
existence,  consists.  Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to  say  that 
"  immateriality  is  not  peculiar  to  the  soul  of  man,  for  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  inferior  animals  of  the  earth  are  actuated 
by  an  immaterial  principle."(l)  This  is  as  certain  as  analogy  can 
make  it :  but  if  we  allow  a  spiritual  principle  to  animals,  its  kind 
is  obviously  inferior  ;  for  the  spirit  which  is  incapable  of  continu- 
ous induction  and  moral  knowledge,  must  be  of  an  inferior  order 
to  the  spirit  which  possesses  these  capabilities ;  and  this  is  the 
kind  of  spirituaUty  which  is  peculiar  to  man. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  is  evidence  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the  image  of  God  in  man  com- 
prised immortality  also.     "  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal^ 
and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity ;"  and  though 
(1)  Gleig's  Stackhouse. 
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other  creatures,  and  even  the  body  of  man,  were  made  capable 
of  immortality,  and  at  least  the  material  human  frame,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would  have  escaped  death,  had 
not  sin  entered  the  world,  yet,  without  running  into  the  absurdity 
of  the  "  natural  immortality-'  of  the  human  soul,  that  essence  must 
have  been  constituted'  immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  which 
has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  eternal  duration  amidst  the  uni- 
versal death,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  the  bodies  of  all  human  be- 
ings. To  me  there  appears  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  immortality, 
as  being  included  in  the  image  of  God,  in  the  reason  which  is  given 
in  Genesis  for  the  law  which  inflicts  death  on  murderers.  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the 
image  of  God  made  he  man."  The  essence  of  the  crime  of  homi- 
cide cannot  be  in  the  putting  to  death  the  mere  animal  part  of 
man ;  and  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the  peculiar  value  of  life  to  an 
immortal  being,  accountable  in  another  state  for  the  actions  done 
in  this,  and  whose  life  ought  to  be  specially  guarded,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  death  introduces  him  into  changeless  and  eternal  rela- 
tions, which  were  not  to  lie  at  the  sport  or  mercy  of  human  passions. 

To  these  we  are  to  add  the  intellectual  powers,  and  we  have 
what  divines  have  called,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
the  natural  image  of  God  in  his  creature,  which  is  essential  and 
ineffaceable.  He  was  made  capable  of  knowledge,  and  he  was 
endowed  with  liberty  of  will. 

This  natural  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created,  was  the 
foundation  of  that  moral  image  by  which  also  he  was  distinguished. 
Unless  he  had  been  a  spiritual,  knowing,  and  willing  being,  he 
would  have  been  wholly  incapable  of  moral  qualities.  That  he 
had  such  qualities  eminently,  and  that  in  them  consisted  the  image 
of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  attributes  just  stated,  we  have 
also  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  "  Lo  this  only  have  I 
found,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions."  The  objections  taken  to  this  proof  are  thus 
satisfactorily  answered  by  President  Edwards  : 

"  It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  Taylor  makes  on 
this  text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind 
in  general,  or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true,  it  often  signi- 
fies the  species  of  mankind ;  but  then  it  is  used  to  signify  the  species, 
with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession  from  its  beginning,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  Enghsh  word  mankind  is  used 
to  signify  the  species  :  But  what  then  ?  Would  it  be  an  improper 
way  of  speaking,  to  say,  that  when  God  first  made  mankind,  he 
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placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise  (meaning  in  their  first  parents,) 
but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of  briers  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  to  speak  thus  of  God  making  mankind, — his  giving  the 
species  an  existence  in  their  first  parents,  at  the  creation, — is  agree- 
able to  the  Scripture  use  of  such  an  expression.  As  in  Deut.  iv, 
33,  '  Since  the  day  that  God  created  man  upon  the  earth.*  Job 
XX,  4,  *  Knoicest  thoii^not  this  of  old,  since  man  loas  placed  upon  the 
earth.''  Isaiah  xlv,  1^,  "  /  have  made  the  earthy  and  created  man 
upon  it :  I,  even  my  hands,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens.*  Jer. 
xxvii,  5,  '  /  HAVE  MADE  the  earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are 
iipon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power.*  All  these  texts  speak  of  God 
making  man,  signifying  the  species  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  they  all 
plainly  have  respect  to  God  making  man  at  first,  ^yhen  he  '  made 
the  earth,*  '  and  stretched  out  the  heavens.*  In  all  these  places  the 
same  word,  Adam,  is  used  as  in  Ecclesiastes ;  and  in  the  last  of 
these,  used  with  (he  emphaticuni)  the  emphatic  sign,  as  here  ; 
though  Dr.  T.  omits  it  when  he  tells  us  he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of 
all  the  places  in  Scripture  where  the  word  is  used.  And  it  argues 
nothing  to  the  Doctor's  purpose,  that  the  pronoun  they  is  used, — 
*  They  have  sought  out  many  inventions.*  This  is  properly  aipplied 
to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright ;  the  species  be- 
gun with  more  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  multitude.  As  Christ 
speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife,  con- 
tinued in  successive  generations.  Matt,  xix,  4,  '  He  that  made 
THEM  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female,*  having  refer- 
ence to  Adam  and  Eve. 

"  No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism  on 
the  word  ("^Ji")  translated  upright.  Because  the  word  sometimes 
signifies  right,  he  would  from  thence  infer,  that  it  does  not  properly 
signify  moral  rectitude,  even  when  used  to  express  the  character 
of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist,  that  the  English  word 
upright,  sometimes,  and  in  its  most  original  meaning,  signifies 
right-up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it  does  not  properly 
signify  any  moral  character,  when  applied  to  moral  agents.  And 
indeed  less  unreasonably  ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  a  peculiar  manner,  most  words  used  to  signify  moral  and 
spiritual  things,  are  taken  from  external  and  natural  objects.  The 
word  {^w)  Jashur  is  used,  as  applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the 
words  and  actions  of  such,  (if  I  have  not  mis-reckoned,)  about  a 
hundred  and  ten  in  Scripture  ;  and  in  about  a  hundred  of  them, 
without  all  dispute,  to  signify  virtue,  or  moral  rectitude,  (though 
Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to  say,  the  word  does  not  generally  signify  a 

^'oL.  II.  n 
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moral  character,)  and  for  the  most  part  it  signifies  true  virluef  or 
virtue  in  such  a  sense  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false  appearances 
of  virtue,  or  what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but  not  truly  so 
in  the  sight  of  God.     It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense  : 
And  scarce  any  word  can  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  language  more 
significant  of  this.     It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  Solomon's  wri- 
tings,, (where  it  is  often  found)  when  used  to  express  a  character 
or  property  of  moral  agents.     And  it  is  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  he  uses  it  in  this  place,  (the  viith  of  Eccles.)  to  signify  moral 
rectitude,  or  a  character  of  real  virtue  and  integrity.    For  the  wise 
man  is  speaking  of  persons  with  respect  to  their  moral  character, 
inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  (as  is  con- 
fessed by  Dr.  T.)  and  he  here  declares,  he  had  not  found  one 
among  a  thousan'd  of  the  right  stamp,  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous 
and  upright  :  which  appeared  a  strange  thing  1  But  in  this  text 
he  clears  God,  and  lays  the  blame  on  man:  man  was  not  made 
thus  at  first.     He  was  made  of  the  right  stamp,  altogether  good  in 
his  kind,  (as  all  other  things  were)  truly  and  thoroughly  virtuous, 
as  he  ought  to  be  ;  '  but  they  have  soMght  out  many  inventions.^ 
Which  last  expression  signifies  things  sinful,  or  morally  evil  ;  (as 
is  confessed  p.  185.)     And  this  expression,  used  to  signify  those 
moral  evils  he  found  in  man,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  the 
uprightness  man  was  made  in,  shows,  that  by  uprightness  he  means 
the  most  true  and  sincere  goodness.     The  word  rendered  inven- 
tionst  most  naturally  and  aptly  signifies  the  subtle  devices,  and 
crooked  deceitful  ways  of  hypocrites,  wherein  they  are  of  a  cha- 
racter contrary  to  men  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  ;  who, 
though  wise  in  that  which  is  good,  are  simple  concerning  evil. 
Thus  the  same  wise  man,  in  Prov.  xii,  6,  sets  a  truly  good  man 
in  opposition  to  a  man  of  wicked  devices^  whom  God  will  con- 
demn.    Solomon  had  occasion  to  observe  many  who  put  on  an 
artful  disguise  and  fair  show  of  goodness ;  but  on  searching  tho- 
roughly, he  found  very  few  truly  upright.     As  he  says,  Prov,  xx, 
6,  '  tMost  men  loill  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness :  but  a 
faithful  man  who  can  find  .<"  so  that  it  is  exceeding  plain,  that  by 
uprightness,  in  this  place,  (Eccles.  vii,)  Solomon  means  true  moral 
goodness."  (2) 

There  is  also  an  express  allusion  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  iu 
which  man  was  at  first  created,  in  Col.  iii,  10,  "And  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the  image  of 
Him  that  created  him ;"  and,  in  Eph.  iv,  24,  "  Put  on  the  new 

(2)  Original  Sin. 
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man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness." 
In  these  passages  the  apostle  represents  the  change  produced  in 
true  Christians  by  the  Gospel,  as  a  "  renewal"  of  the  image  of 
God  in  man  ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation  in  that  image  ;  and  he 
explicitly  declares,  that  that  image  consists  in  "  knowledge,"  in 
"righteousness,"  and  in  "true  holiness."  The  import  of  these 
terms  shall  be  just  now  considered  ;  but  it  is  here  sufficient  that 
they  contain  the  doctrine  of  a  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  the 
moral  perfections  of  his  Maker. 

This  also  may  be  finally  argued  from  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  historian  of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing  the 
works  of  his  hands  as  "  very  good."  This  is  pronounced  with 
reference  to  each  individually,  as  well  as  to  the  whole.  "  And 
God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good.'  But,  as  to  man,  this  goodness  must  necessarily  imply 
moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  Without  them  he  would  have 
been  imperfect  as  man  ;  and  had  they  existed  in  him,  in  their  first 
exercises,  perverted  and  sinful,  he  must  have  been  an  exception, 
and  could  not  have  been  pronounced  "very  good."  The  good- 
ness of  man,  as  a  rational  being,  must  lie  in  a  devotedness  and 
consecration  to  God ;  consequently,  man  was  at  first  dievoted  to 
God,  otherwise  he  was  not  good.  A  rational  creature,  as  such,  is 
capable  of  knowing,  loving,  serving,  and  Uving  in  communion  with 
the  Most  Holy  One.  Adam,  at  first,  did  or  did  not  use  this  ca- 
pacity ;  if  he  did  not,  he  was  not  very  good,  nor  good  at  all. 

As  to  the  degree  of  moral  perfection  in  the  first  man,  much  scope 
has  been  given,  in  describing  it,  to  a  warm  imagination,  and  to 
much  rhetorical  embellishment ;  and  Adam's  perfection  has  some- 
times been  placed  at  an  elevation  which  renders  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should  fall  into  sin  at  all ;  and  espe- 
cially how  he  should  fall  so  soon  as  seems  to  be  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  Moses.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  either  deny 
or  hold  very  sHghtly  the  doctrine  of  our  hereditary  depravity,  de- 
light to  represent  Adam  as  little,  if  at  all,  superior  in  moral  per- 
fection and  capability  to  his  descendants.  But,  if  we  attend  to 
the  passages  of  holy  writ  above  quoted,  we  shall  be  able,  on  this 
subject,  to  ascertain,  if  not  the  exact  degree  of  his  moral  endow- 
ments, yet  that  there  is  a  certain  standard  below  which  he  could 
not  be  placed,  in  the  perfection  of  his  moral  endowments.  Gene- 
rally, he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  which,  we  have  already 
proved,  is  to  be  understood  morally  as  well  as  naturally.  Now, 
however  the  image  of  any  thing  may  be  reduced  in  extent,  it  must 
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still  be  an  accurate  representation  as  far  as  it  goes.  Every  thing 
good  in  the  creation  must  always  be  a  miniature  representation  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Creator  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  "  goodness,"  that 
is,  the  perfection  of  every  creature,  according  to  the  part  it  was 
designed  to  act  in  the  general  assemblage  of  beings  collected  into 
our  system,  wholly  forbids  us  to  suppose,  that  the  image  of  God's 
moral  perfections  in  man  was  a  blurred  and  dim  representation. 
To  whatever  extent  it  went,  it  necessarily  excluded  all  that  from 
man  which  did  not  resemble  God  ;  it  was  a  likeness  to  God  in 
"  righteousness  and  true  holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each 
might  be,  which  excluded  all  admixture  of  unrighteousness  and 
unholiness.  The  (irst  part  of  our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
man,  in  his  original  state,  was  sinless,  both  in  act  and  in  pnnciple. 
"God  made  man  upright."  That  this  signifies  moral  rectitude 
has  been  already  established  ;  but  the  import  of  the  word  is  very 
extensive.  It  expresses,  by  an  easy  figure,  the  exactness  of  truth, 
justice,  and  obedience  ;  and  it  comprehends  the  state  and  habit 
both  of  the  heart  and  the  life.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  primi- 
tive man  ;  there  was  no  obliquity  of  his  moral  principles,  his  mind, 
and  affections ;  none  in  his  conduct.  He  was  perfectly  sincere 
and  exactly  just,  rendering  from  the  heart  all  that  was  due  to  God 
and  to  the  creature.  Tried  by  the  exactest  plummet,  he  was  up- 
right ;  by  the  most  perfect  rule,  he  was  straight. 

The  "  knoivledge^'  in  which  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Colossians  iii,  10,  places  "the  image  of  God" 
after  which  man  was  created,  does  not  merely  imply  the  faculty 
of  the  understanding,  which  is  a  part  of  th^  natural  image  of  God  ; 
but  that  which  might  be  lost,  because  it  is  that  in  which  the  new 
man  is  "  renewed.^'  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  understood  of  the  faculty 
of  knowledge  in  the  right  exercise  of  its  original  power  ;  and  of 
that  willing  reception,  and  firm  retaining,  and  hearty  approval  of 
religious  truth,  in  which  knowledge,  when  spoken  of  morally,  is 
always  understood  in  the  Scriptures.  Wc  may  not  be  disposed 
to  allow,  with  some,  that  he  understood  the  deep  philosophy  of 
nature,  and  could  comprehend  and  explain  the  sublime  mysteries 
of  religion.  The  circumstance  of  his  giving  names  to  the  animals 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  attained  to  a  philoso- 
phical acquaintance  with  their  qualities  and  distinguishing  habits, 
though  we  should  allow  the  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the  He- 
brew, and  to  be  as  expressive  of  their  peculiarities  as  some  expo- 
sitors have  stated.  No  sufficient  time  appears  to  have  been  afford- 
ed him  for  the  study  of  their  properties,  as  this  event  took  place 
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previous  to  the  formation  of  Eve  ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  his 
acquiring  knowledge  by  intuition,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  revealed 
fact,  that  angels  themselves  acquire  their  knowledge  by  observation 
and  study,  though,  no  doubt»  with  greater  rapidity  and  certainty 
than  we.  The  whole  of  the  transaction  was  supernatural  ;  the 
beasts  were  "  brought"  to  Adam,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  named 
them  under  a  Divine  impulse.  He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  language,  but  the  history  shows  that  he  was  never 
without  lanicuage.  He  was  from  the  first  able  to  converse  with 
God  ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that,  language  was  in  him  a 
supernatural  and  miraculous  endowment.  That  his  understanding 
was,  as  to  its  capacity,  deep  and  large  beyond  any  of  his  posterity, 
must  follow  from  the  perfection  in  which  he  was  created,  and  his 
acquisitions  of  knowledge  would,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  easy.  It 
was,  however,  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  being  of  the  first 
concern  to  him,  that  we  are  to  suppose  the  excellency  of  his 
knowledge  to  have  consisted.  "His  reason  would  be  clear,  his 
judgment  uncorrupted,  and  his  conscience  upright  and  sensi- 
ble." (3)  The  best  knowledge  would,  in  him,  be  placed  first,  and 
that  of  every  other  kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  according  to 
its  relation  to  that.  The  apostle  adds  to  knowledge,  "  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,"  terms  which  express  not  merely  freedom 
from  sin,  but  positive  and  active  virtues. 

"  A  rational  creature  thus  made,  must  not  only  be  innocent  and 
fi:ee,  but  must  be  formed  holy.  His  will  must  have  an  inward 
bias  to  virtue  :  he  must  have  an  inchnation  to  please  that  God 
who  made  him  ;  a  supreme  love  to  his  Creator,  a  zeal  to  serve 
him,  and  a  tender  fear  of  offending  him. 

"  For  either  the  new  created  man  loved  God  supremely  or  not. 
If  he  did  not  he  was  not  innocent,  since  the  law  of  nature  requires 
a  supreme, love  to  God.  If  he  did  he  stood  ready  for  every  act 
of  obedience  :  and  this  is  true  holiness  of  heart.  And,  indeed, 
without  this,  how  could  a  God  of  holiness  love  the  work  of  his 
own  hands  ? 

*'  There  must  be  also  in  this  creature  a  regular  subjection  of 
the  inferior  powers  to  the  superior  sense,  and  appetite  and  passion 
must  be  subject  to  reason.  The  mind  must  have  a  power  to 
govern  these  lower  faculties,  that  he  might  not  offend  against  the 
law  of  his  creation. 

"  He  must  also  have  his  heart  inlaid  with  love  to  the  creatures, 
especially  those  of  his  own  species,  if  he  should  be  placed  among 

(3)  Watts, 
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them  :  and  with  a  principle  of  honesty  and  truth  in  dealing  with 
them.  And  if  many  of  those  creatures  were  made  at  once,  there 
would  be  no  pride,  malice,  or  envy,  no  falsehood,  no  brawls,  or 
contentions  amon^  them,  but  all  harmony  and  love. "(4) 

Sober  as  these  views  are  of  man's  primitive  state,  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, possible  for  us  fully  to  conceive  of  so  exalted  a  condition 
as  even  this.  Below  this  standard  it  could  not  fall  ;  and  that  it 
implied  a  glory,  and  dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted 
kind,  is  made  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  degree  of  guilt  charged 
upon  Adam  when  he  fell,  for  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  his 
offence  may  well  be  deduced  from  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  followed. 

The  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God  being  so  clearly 
stated  in  the  Scriptures,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  in  what 
manner  their  testimony,  in  this  point,  could  be  evaded,  did  we  not 
know  the  readiness  with  which  some  minds  form  objections,  and 
how  little  ingenuity  is  required  to  make  objections  plausible.  The 
objection  to  this  clearly  revealed  truth  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  Norwich,  and  it  has  been  followed  in  substance,  an^  with  only 
some  variation  of  phrase,  by  the  Socinians  of  the  present  day. 
"Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;  because  habits  of  holiness  cannot  be  created  without  our 
knowledge,  concurrence,  or  consent  ;  for  holiness  in  its  nature 
implies  the  choice  and  consent  of  a  moral  agent,  without  which  it 
cannot  be  holiness."  If,  however,  it  has  been  established  that  God 
made  man  upright ;  that  he  was  created  in  "  knowledge,"  '« right- 
eousness," and  "  true  holiness  ;"  and  that  at  his  creation  he  was 
pronounced  very  good ;  all  this  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is  the  vain 
reasoning  of  man  against  the  explicit  testimony  of  God.  The 
fallacy  is,  however,  easily  detected.  It  lies  in  confounding  "  habits 
of  holiness"  with  the  principle  of  holiness.  Now  though  habit  is 
the  result  of  acts,  and  acts  of  voluntary  choice  ;  yet  if  the  choice 
be  a  right  one,  and  right  it  must  be  in  order  to  an  act  of  holiness, 
and  if  this  right  choice,  frequently  exerted,  produces  so  many  acts 
as  shall  form  what  is  called  a  habit,  then  either  the  principle  from 
which  that  right  choice  arises  must  be  good  or  bad,  or  neither.  If 
neither,  a  right  choice  has  no  cause  at  all  ;  if  bad,  a  right  choice 
could  not  originate  from  it ;  if  good,  then  there  may  be  a  holy 
principle  in  man,  a  right  nature  before  choice,  and  so  that 
part  of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  Now,  in  Adam,  that 
rectitude  of  principle  from  which  a  right  choice  and  right  acts 

(4)  Dr.  Wattf. 
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flowed,  was  either  created  with  him  or  formed  by  his  own  voli- 
tions. If  the  latter  be  affirmed,  then  he  must  have  willed  right 
before  he  had  a  principle  of  rectitude,  which  is  absurd  ;  if  the 
former,  then  his  creation  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude,  with  an 
aptitude  and  disposition  to  good,  is  established. 

Mr.  Wesley  thus  answers  the  objection. 

"  What  is  holiness  ?  Is  it  not  essentially  love  ?  The  love  of 
God  and  of  all  mankind  ?  Love  producing  'bowels  of  mercies,' 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  gentleness,  long-suffering  ?  And 
cannot  God  shed  abroad  this  love  in  any  soul,  without  his  concur- 
rence ?  Antecedent  to  his  knowledge  or  consent  ?  And  suppo- 
sing this  to  be  done,  will  love  change  its  nature  ?  Will  it  be  no 
longer  holiness  ?  This  argument  can  never  be  sustained  ;  unless 
you  would  play  with  the  word  habits.  Love  is  holiness  wherever 
it  exists.  And  God  could  create  either  men  or  angels,  endued 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  their  existence,  with  whatsoever  de- 
gree of  love  he  pleased. 

"  You  '  think,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  demonstration,  that  we 
cannot  he  righteous  or  holy,  we  cannot  observe  what  is  right  with- 
out our  own  free  and  explicit  choice.'  I  suppose  you  mesin  prac- 
tise what  is  right.  But  a  man  may  be  righteous,  before  he  does 
what  is  right,  holy  in  heart  before  he  is  holy  in  life.  The  con- 
founding these  two  all  along,  seems  the  ground  of  your  strange 
imagination,  that  Adam  '  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  must  exer- 
cise thought  and  reflection  before  he  could  be  righteous.'  Why 
so  ?  '  Because  righteousness  is  the  right  use  and  application  of 
our  powers.'  Here  is  your  capital  mistake.  No,  it  is  not :  it  is 
the  right  state  of  our  powers.  It  is  the  right  disposition  of  our 
soulf  the  right  temper  of  our  mind.  Take  this  with  you,  and  you 
will  no  more  dream,  that  '  God  could  not  create  man  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  hoHness.'  "(5) 

President  Edwards's  answer  is  : 

"  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things  as  judged  of 
by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a 
good  choice  is  virtuous,  but  that  the  good  choice  itself,  from  whence 
that  effect  proceeds,  is  so  ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  food,  disposi- 
tion, temper,  or  affection  of  mind,  from  whence  proceeds  that  good 
choice  is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion — not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but — that  actions  derive  their 
goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed ;  so  that  the  act 

fS)  Original  Sin 
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of  choosing  what  is  ^ood,  is  no  farther  virtuous,  than  it  proceeds  from 
a  good  principle  or  virtuous  disposition  of  mind.  Which  supposes 
that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind  may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of 
choice  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  first 
be  thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtu- 
ous disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a 
good  disposition  of  heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ? 
There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a 
choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere 
self-love,  ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites  ;  therefore,  a  virtu- 
ous temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
may  be  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream  which 
proceeds  from  it."  (6) 

The  final  cause  of  man's  creation  was  the  display  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  principally  of  his  moral  perfections.  Among  these> 
benevolence  shone  with  eminent  lustre.  The  creation  of  rational 
and  holy  creatures  was  the  only  means,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  ac- 
complishing that  most  paternal  and  benevolent  design,  to  impart 
to  other  beings  a  portion  of  the  Divine  felicity.  The  happiness  of 
God  is  the  result  of  his  moral  perfection,  and  it  is  complete  and 
perfect.  It  is  also  specific ;  it  is  the  felicity  of  knowledge,  of  con- 
scious rectitude,  of  sufficiency,  and  independence.  Of  the  two 
former,  creatures  were  capable  ;  but  only  rational  creatures. 
Matter,  however  formed,  is  unconscious,  and  is,  and  must  for  ever 
remain,  incapable  of  happiness.  However  disposed  and  adorned, 
it  was  made  for  another,  and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  itself. 
If  it  be  curiously  wrought,  it  is  for  some  other's  wonder  ;  if  it  has 
use,  it  is  for  another's  convenience  ;  if  it  has  beauty,  it  is  for  an- 
other's eye  ;  if  harmony,  it  is  for  another's  ear.  Irrational  ani- 
mate creatures  may  derive  advantage  from  mere  matter  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  are  conscious  of  it.  They  have  the  en- 
joyment of  sense,  but  not  the  powers  of  reflection,  comparison, 
and  taste.  They  see  without  admiration,  they  combine  nothing 
into  relations.  So  to  know,  as  to  be  conscious  of  knowing,  and 
to  feel  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  ;  so  to  know,  as  to  impart 
knowledge  to  others ;  so  to  know,  as  to  lay  the  basis  of  future  and 
enlarging  knowledge,  as  to  discover  the  efficient  and  the  final  cau- 
ses of  things ;  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  discovery  and  cer- 
tainty, of  imagination  and  taste, — this  is  peculiar  to  rational  beings. 
Above  all,  to  know  the  great  Creator  and  Lord  of  all ;  to  see  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil  in  his  law ;  to 

(G)  Original  Sin. 
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have,  therefore,  the  consciousness  of  integrity  and  of  well-ordered 
and  perfectly  balanced  passions ;  to  feel  the  felicity  of  universal 
and  unbounded  benevolence ;  to  be  conscious  of  the  favour  of  God 
himself;  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  his  care  and  constant  be- 
nediction ;  to  adore  him  ;  to  be  grateful  ;  to  exert  hope  without 
limit  on  future  and  unceasing  blessings  ;  all  these  sources  of  felicity 
were  added  to  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  imagination  in  the 
creation  of  rational  beings.  In  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they 
were  created  and  placed,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  primitive  condition  of  all  j  and  we  know,  assuredly, 
from  God's  own  revelation,  'that  it  was  the  condition  of  man.  In 
his  creation  and  primeval  condition,  the  "  kindness  and  love  of 
God"  eminently  appeared.  He  was  made  a  rational  and  immortal 
spirit,  with  no  limits  to  the  constant  enlargement  of  his  powers ; 
for,  from  all  the  evidence  that  our  own  consciousness,  even  in  our 
fallen  state,  affords  us,  it  appears  possible  to  the  human  soul  to  be 
eternally  approaching  the  infinite  in  intellectual  strength  and  attain- 
ment. He  was  made  holy  and  happy  ;  he  was  admitted  to  inter- 
course with  God.  He  was  not  left  alone,  but  had  the  pleasure 
of  society.  He  was  placed  in  a  world  of  grandeur,  harmony, 
beauty,  and  utility ;  it  was  canopied  with  other  distant  worlds  to 
exhibit  to  his  very  sense  a  manifestation  of  the  extent  of  space  and 
the  vastness  of  the  varied  universe  ;  and  to  call  both  his  reason, 
his  fancy,  and  his  devotion  into  their  most  vigorous  and  salutary 
exercises.  He  was  placed  in  a  paradise,  where,  probably,  all  that 
was  sublime  and  gentle  in  the  scenery  of  the  whole  earth  was  ex- 
hibited in  pattern ;  and  all  that  could  delight  the  innocent  sense, 
and  excite  the  curious  inquiries  of  the  mind,  was  spread  before 
him.  He  had  labour  to  employ  his  attention,  without  wearying 
him ;  and  time  for  his  highest  pursuits  of  knowing  God,  his  will 
and  his  works.  All  was  a  manifestation  of  universal  love,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  visible  object ;  and  the  fehcity  and  glory  of  his 
condition  must,  by  his  and  their  obedience  in  succession,  have 
decended  to  his  posterity  for  ever.  Such  was  our  world,  and  its 
rational  inhabitants,  the  first  pair ;  and  thus  did  its  creation  mani- 
fest not  only  the  power  and  wisdom,  but  the  benevolence  of  Deity. 
He  made  them  like  himself,  and  he  made  them  capable  of  a  happi- 
ness like  his  own. 

The  case  of  man  is  now  so  obviously  different,  that  the  change 
cannot  be  denied.  The  Scriptural  method  of  accounting  for  this 
is  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents ;  and  the  visitation  of  their 
sin  upon  their  posterity,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the  material 
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world,  in  the  corrupt  moral  state  in  which  men  are  born,  and 
in  that  afflictive  condition  which  is  universally  imposed  upon  them. 
The  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings  to  what  is  called,  in  theolo- 
gical language,  the  Fall  of  Man, (7)  is,  therefore,  to  be  next 
considered. 

The  Mosaic  account  of  this  event  is,  that  a  garden  having  been 
planted  by.  the  Creator,  for  the  use  of  man,  he  was  placed  in  it, 
"  to  dress  it,  and  to  keep  it ;'  that  in  this  garden  two  trees  were 
specially  distinguished,  one  as  "  the  tree  of  life,"  the  other  as  "  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;"  that,  from  eating  of  the 
latter  Adam  was  restrained  by  positive  interdict,  and  by  the  penalty, 
"  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  :"  that  the 
serpent,  who  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  tempted 
the  women  to  eat,  by  denying  that  death  would  be  the  consequence, 
and  by  assuring  her,  that  her  eyes  and  her  husband's  eyes  "  would 
be  opened,"  and  that  they  would  "  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil :"  that  the  woman  took  of  the  fruit,  gave  of  it  to  her  husband, 
who  also  ate  ;  that  for  this  act  of  disobedience  they  were  expelled 
from  the  garden,  made  subject  to  death,  and  laid  under  other  male- 
dictions. 

That  this  history  should  be  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  not 
only  by  infidels,  whose  objections  to  it  have  been  noticed  in  the 
iirst  part  of  this  work  ;  but  by  those  who  hold  false  and  perverted 
views  of  the  Christian  system,  was  to  be  expected.  Taken  in  its 
natural  and  obvious  sense,  along  with  the  comments  of  the  subse- 
quent Scriptures,  it  teaches  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  an 
evil,  tempting,  invisible  spirit,  going  about  seeking  whom  he  may 
deceive  and  devour  ;  of  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  moral  cor- 
ruptness into  human  nature,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  all 
men  ;  and  of  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin  :  and  wherever  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system  are  denied,  attempts 
will  be  made  so  to  interpret  this  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  as  to 
obscure  the  testimony  which  it  gives  to  them,  either  explicitly,  or 
by  just  induction.  Interpreters  of  this  account  of  the  lapse  of  the 
first  pair,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  as  to  the  human  race,  have  adopt- 
ed various  and  often  strange  theories  ;  but  those  whose  opinions  it 
seems  necessary  to  notice  may  be  divided  into  those  who  deny  the 
literal  sense  of  the  relation  entirely  ;  those  who  take  the  account  to 
be  in  part  literal  and  in  part  allegorical ;  and  those  who,  whilst  they 

(7)  This  phrase  does  not  occur  in  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  but  is,  probably,  taken 
from  Wisdom  x,  1,  "She  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world  that  wars 
created,  and  brousfht  him  ont  of  hi? /a//." 
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contend  earnestly  for  the  literal  interpretation  of  every  part  of  the 
history,  consider  some  of  the  terms  used,  and  some  of  the  persons 
introduced,  as  conveying-  a  meaning  more  extensive  than  the  letter, 
and  as  constituting  several  symbols  of  spiritual  things  and  of  spirit- 
ual beings. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  literal  sense  entirely,  and  regard  the 
whole  relation  as  an  instructive  mythos,  or  fable,  have,  as  might  be 
expected,  when  all  restraint  of  authority  was  thus  thrown  off  from 
the  imagination,  adopted  very  difleient  interpretations.  Thus  we, 
have  been  taught,  that  this  account  was  intendpd  to  teach  the  evil 
of  yielding  to  the  violence  of  appetite  and  to  its  control  over  rea- 
son ;  or  the  introduction  of  vice  in  conjunction  with  knowledge 
and  the  artificial  refinements  of  society  ;  or  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  great  mass  of  mankind  from  acquiring  too  great  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  as  being  hurtful  to  society  ;  or  as  another  version 
of  the  story  of  the  golden  age,  and  its  being  succeeded  by  times 
more  vicious  and  miserable  ;  or  as  designed,  enigmatically,  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  evil,  or  of  mankind.  This  catalogue  of 
opinions,  might  be  much  enlarged  :  some  of  them  have  been  held 
by  mere  visionaries ;  others  by  men  of  learning,  especially  by 
several  of  the  semi-infidel  theologians  and  biblical  critics  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  our  own  country  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  class 
of  free  expositors.  How  to  fix  upon  the  moral  of  "  the  fable"  is, 
however,  the  difficulty  ;  and  this  variety  of  opinion  is  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  general  notion  assumed  by  the  whole  class,  since 
scarcely  can  two  of  them  be  found  who  adopt  the  sanle  interpret- 
ation, after  they  have  discarded  the  literal  acceptation. 

But  that  the  account  of  Moses  is  to  betaken  as  a  matter  of  real 
history,  and  according  to  its  literal  import,  is  established  by  two 
considerations,  against  which  as  being  facts,  nothing  can  success- 
fully be  urged.  The  first  is,  that  the  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
first  pair  is  a  part  of  a  continuous  history.  The  creation  of  the 
world,  of  man,  of  woman ;  the  planting  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  placing  of  mai  there  ;  the  duties  and  prohibitions  laid  upon 
him  ;  his  disobedience  ;  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  ;  the  sub- 
sequent birth  of  his  children,  their  lives  and  actions,  and  those  of 
their  posterity,  down  to  the  flood;  and,  from  that  event,  to  the 
life  of  Abraham,  are  given  in  the  same  plain  arid  unadorned  narra- 
tive, brief,  but  yet  simple,  and  with  no  intimation  at  all,  either  from 
the  elevation  of  the  style  or  otherwise,  that  a  fable  or  allegory  is  in 
any  part  introduced.  If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  and  the  evidence 
of  it  lies  upon  the  very  face  of  the  history,  it  is  clear,  that  if  the 
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account  of  the  fall  be  excerpted  from  the  whole  narrative  as  alle- 
gorical, any  subsequent  part,  from  Abel  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to 
Abraham,  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  may  be  excerpted  for  the  same 
reason,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  theological  opinions  of  the  interpreter  ;  and  thus 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  rejected  as  a  history,  and  con- 
verted, into  fable.  One  of  these  consequences  must,  therefore, 
follow,  either  that  the  account  of  the  fall  must  be  taken  as  history, 
or  the  historical  character  oC  tlie  whole  five  books  of  Moses  must 
be  unsettled ;  and  if  none  but  infidels  will  go  to  the  latter  conse- 
quence, then  no  one  who  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  a  true  his- 
tory generally,  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit  the  story  of  the  fall 
of  the  first  pair  to  be  a  narrative  of  real  events,  because  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  style,  and  presents  the  same  character  of  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  events.  So  conclusive  has  this  argument  been 
felt,  that  the  anti-literal  interpreters  have  endeavoured  to  evade  it, 
by  asserting  that  the  part  of  the  history  of  Moses  in  question  bears 
marks  of  being  a  separate  fragment,  more  ancient  than  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  and  transcribed  into  it  by  Moses,  the  author  and  com- 
piler of  the  whole.  This  point  is  examined  and  satisfactorily  re- 
futed in  the  learned  and  excellent  work  referred  to  below  ;(8)  but 
it  is  easy  to  show,  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing,  if  granted,  in 
the  mind  of  any  who  is  satisfied  on  the  previous  question  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  For  let  it  be  admitted  that 
Moses,  in  writing  the  Pentateuchal  history,  availed  himself  of  the 
traditions  of  the  patriarchal  ages,  a  supposition  not  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  his  inspiration  or  with  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
history,  since  the  traditions  so  introduced  have  been  authenticated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  let  it  be  supposed,  which  is  wholly  gratuit- 
ous, that  he  made  use  of  previously  existing  documents  ;  and  that 
some  differences  of  style  in  his  books  may  be  traced  which  serve 
to  point  out  his  quotations,  which  also  is  an  assumption,  or  rather 
a  position,  which  some  of  the  best  Hebraists  have  denied,  yet  two 
things  are  to  be  noted :  first,  that  the  inspired  character  of  the 
books  of  Moses  is  authenticated  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  so 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  wholly  true,  and  free  from  real  con- 
tradictions ;  and,  secondly,  that  to  make  it  any  thing  to  their  pui- 
pose  who  contend  that  the  account  of  the  fall  is  an  older  document, 
introduced  by  Moses,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  it  is  no't  written  as 

(8)  Holden's  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  chap.  ii.  In  this  volume  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  is  largely  investigated  and  ably  esta- 
blished. 
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truly  in  the  narrative  style,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  a  different  style,  as  that  which  precedes  and  follows 
it.  Now  the  very  literal  character  of  our  translation  will  enable 
even  th'e  unlearned  reader  to  discover  this.  Whether  it  be  an  em- 
bodied tradition  or  the  insertion  of  a  more  ancient  document, 
(though  there  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  the  latter  supposition,)  it 
is  obviously  a  narrative,  and  a  narrative  as  simple  as  any  which 
precedes  or  follows  it. 

The  other  indisputable  fact  to  which  I  just  nOw  adverted,  as 
establishing  the  literal  sense  of  the  history,  is  that,  as  such,  it  is 
referred  to  and  reasoned  upon  in  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Job  XX,  4,  5,  "  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was 
placed  upon  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and 
the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment  ?"  The  first  part  of  the 
quotation  "  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  '  since  Adam  was 
placed  on  the  earth.'  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  this 
passage  refers  to  the  fall  and  the  first  sin  of  man.  The  date 
agrees,  for  the  knowledge  here  taught  is  said  to  arise  from  facts 
as  old  as  the  first  placing  of  man  upon  earth,  and  the  sudden 
punishment  of  the  iniquity  corresponds  to  the  Mosaic  account, 
— '  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  his  joy  but  for  a  mo- 
ment."'(9) 

Job  xxxi,  33,  "  If  I  covered  my  transgression  as  Adam,  by 
hiding  my  iniquity  in  my  bosom."     Magee  renders  the  verse, 
"  Did  I  cove^,  like  Adam,  my  transgression, 
By  hiding  in  a  lurking  place  mine  iniquity  ?" 
and  adds,  "  I  agree  with  Peters,  that  this  contains  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  first  man,  and  his  endeavours  to  hide  himself 
after  his  transgression."(l)     Our  margin  reads,  "after  the  man- 
ner of  men  ;"  and  also  the  old  \ elusions  ;  but  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase agrees  with  our  translation,  which  is  also   satisfactorily 
defended  by  numerous  critics 

Job  XV,  1 4,  "  What  is  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ?  and  he 
which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?"  Why 
not  clean  ?  Did  God  nake  woman  or  man  unclean  at  the  begin- 
ning ?  If  he  did,  the  expostulation  would  have  been  more  apposite, 
and  much  stronger,  had  the  true  cause  been  assigned,  and  Job 
had  said,  "  How  canst  thou  expect  cleanness  in  man,  whom  thou 
createdst  unclean  ?"  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the  expostulation 
has  a  plain  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vanity  and  corruption 
by  the  sin  of  the  woman,  and  is  an  evidence  that  this  ancient 

f9)  Sherlock  on  Prophecy.  (1)  Discourses  on  the  Atonement. 
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writer  was  sensible  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  fall  upon  the 
whole  race  of  man.  "  Eden"  and  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord"  are 
also  frequently  referred  to  in  the  prophets.  We  have  the  "  tree 
of  life"  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  thd  Reve- 
lations, "  God,"  says  Solomon,  "  made  man  upright."  The 
enemies  of  Christ  and  his  church  are  spoken  ol,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  under  the  names  of"  the  serpent,"  and  "  the 
dragon  ;"  and  the  habit  of  the  serpent  to  lick  the  dust  is  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Isaiah. 

If  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  recorded  by  Moses,  were  an  allegory, 
or  any  thing  but  a  literal  history,  several  of  the  above  allusions 
would  have  no  meaning ;  but  the  matter  is  put  beyond  all  possi- 
ble doubt  in  the  New  Testament,  unless  the  same  culpable  liberties 
be  taken  with  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of 
St.  Paul  as  with  those  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver.  Our  Lord  says, 
Matt,  xix,  4,  5,  "  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made  them  at 
the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ;  and  said.  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ?"  This  is  an  argument 
on  the  subject  of  divorces,  and  its  foundation  rests  upon  two  of 
the  facts  recorded  by  Moses.  I.  That  God  made  at  first  but  two 
human  beings,  from  whom  all  the  rest  have  sprung.  2.  That  the 
intimacy  and  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  relation  rests  upon  the 
formation  of  the  woman  from  the  man  ;  for  our  Lord  efuotes  the 
words  in  Genesis,  where  the  obligation  of  man  to  cleave  to  his 
wife  is  immediately  connected  with  that  .circumstance.  "And 
Adam  said,  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  : 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife  ;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh."  This  is 
sufficiently  in  proof  that  both  our  Lord  and  the  Pharisees  consi- 
dered this  early  part  of  the  history  of  Moses  as  a  narrative  ;  for 
otherwise,  it  would  neither  have  been  a  reason,  on  his  part,  for 
the  doctrine  which  he  was  inculcating,  nor  have  had  any  force 
of  conviction  as  to  them.  "  In  Adam,"  says  the  apostle  Paul, 
"all  die;"  "by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world"  "But  I 
fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his 
subtlety,  so  yoiu"  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ."  In  the  last  passage,  the  instrument  of  the 
temptation  is  said  to  be  a  serpent,  (o^is,)  which  is  a  sufficient  an- 
swer (o  those  who  would  make  it  any  other  animal ;  and  Eve  is 
represented  as  being  first  seduced,  according  to  the  account  in 
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Genesis.  This  St.  Paul  repeats,  in  1  Tim.  ii,  13,  14,  "Adam 
was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  (first, 
or  immediately,)  but  the  woman  being  deceived  was  in  the  trans- 
gression." And  offers  this  as  the  reason  of  his  injunction,  "  Let 
the  woman  learn  in  silence  with  all  subjection."  When,  therefore, 
it  is  considered,  that  these  passages  are  introduced  not  for  rheto- 
rical illustration,  or  in  the  way  of  classical  quotation,  but  are  made 
the  basis  of  grave  and  important  reasonings,  which  embody  some 
of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation  ;  and 
of  important  social  duties  and  poinds  of  Christian  order  and  deco- 
rum ;  it  would  be  to  charge  the  writers  of  the  Nrw  Testament 
with  the  grossest  absurdity,  with  even  culpable  and  unworthy  tri- 
fling, to  suppose  them  to  argue  from  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  a 
narrative,  when  they  knew  it  to  be  an  allegory  ;  and  if  we  are, 
therefore,  compelled  to  allow  that  it  was  understood  as  a  real  his- 
tory by  our  Lord  and  his  inspired  apostles,  those  speculations  of 
modern  critics,  which  convert  it  into  a  parable,  stand  branded  with 
their  true  character  of  infidel  and  semi-infidel  temerity. 

The  objections  which  are  made  to  the  historical  character  of  this 
account  are  either  those  of  open  unbelievers  and  scoffers  ;  or  such 
as  are  founded  precisely  upon  the  same  allegations  of  supposed 
absurdity  and  unsuitableness  to  which  such  persons  resort,  and 
which  suppose  that  man  is  a  competent  judge  of  the  proceedings 
of  his  Maker,  and  that  the  latter  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct 
and  requirements  by  what  the  former  may  think  fit  or  unfit.  If 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis  could  be 
proved  inconsistent  with  other  parts  of  holy  writ,  then,  indeed,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  mode  of  explanation  by  allegory; 
but  if  no  reason  more  weighty  can  be  offered  for  so  violent  a  pro- 
ceeding, than  that  men  either  object  to  the  doctrines  which  the 
literal  account  includes  ;  or  that  the  recorded  account  of  the  actual 
dealings  of  God  with  the  first  man,  does  not  comport  with  their 
notions  of  what  was  fit  in  such  circumstances,  we  should  hold 
truth  with  little  tenacity,  were  we  to  surrender  it  to.  the  enemy 
upon  such  a  summons.  The  fallacy  of  most  of  these  objections 
is,  however,  easily  pointed  out.  We  are  asked,  first,  whether  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Hfe  could 
confer  immortality  ?  But  what  is  there  Irrational  in  supposing 
that,  though  Adam  was  made  exempt  from  death,  yet  that  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  should  be  the  appointed  instrument  of  preserving  his 
health,  repairing  the  wastes  of  his  animal  nature,  and  of  maintain- 
ing him  in  perpetual  youth  ?     Almighty  God  could  have  accom- 
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plished  this  end  without  means,  or  by  other  means  ;  but  since  he 
so  often  employs  instruments,  it  is  not  more  strange  that  he  should 
ordain  to  preserve  Adam  permanently  from  death  by  food  of  a 
special  quality,  than  that  now  he  should  preserve  men  in  health 
and  life,  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  by  specific  foods  ;  and  that, 
to  counteract  disorders,  he  should  have  given  specific  medicinal 
qualities  to  herbs  and  minerals :  or  if,  with  some,  we  regard  the 
eating  of  the  tree  of  life  as  a  sacramental  act,  an  expression  of 
faith  in  the  promise  of  continued  preservation,  and  a  means  through 
which  the  conserving  influence  of  God  was  bestowed,  a  notion, 
however,  not  so  well  founded  as  the  other,  it  is  yet  not  inconsistent 
with  the  literal  interpretation,  and  involves  no  really  unreasonable 
consequence,  and  nothing  directly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 
It  has  been,  also,  foolishly  enough  asked  whether  the  fruit  of  the 
prohibited  tree,  or  of  any  tree,  can  be  supposed  to  have  communi- 
cated "  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  or  have  had  any  effect  at  all 
upon  the  intellectual  powers  ?  But  this  is  not  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  history,  however  literally  taken,  and  the  objection  is  ground- 
less. That  tree  might  surely,  without  the  least  approach  to  alle- 
gory, be  called  "the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil," 
whetherwe  understand  by  this,  that  by  eating  it  man  came  to  know, 
by  sad  experience,  the  value  of  the  "good"  he  had  forteited,  and 
the  bitterness  of  "evil,"  which  he  had  before  known  only  in  name; 
or,  as  others  have  understood  it,  that  it  was  appointed  to  be  the 
test  of  Adam's  fidelity  to  his  Creator,  and,  consequently,  was  a 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  a  tree  for  the  purpose  of 
knowing  (or  making  known)  whether  he  would  cleave  to  the 
former,  or  make  choice  of  the  latter.  The  first  of  these  interpret- 
ations is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred,  because  it  better  harmonizes 
with  the  whole  history  ;  but  either  of  them  is  consistent  with  a 
literal  interpretation,  and  cannot  be  proved  to  involve  any  real 
absurdity. 

To  the  account  of  the  serpent,  it  has  been  objected  that,  taken 
literally,  it  makes  the  invisible  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal to  carry  on  his  designs  :  but  we  must  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  disembodied  spirits  before  we  can  prove 
this  to  be  impossible,  or  even  unlikely  ;  and  as  for  an  animal  being 
chosen  as  the  means  of  approach  to  Eve,  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, it  is  manifest  that,  allowing  a  superior  spirit  to  be  the  real 
tempter,  it  was  good  policy  in  him  to  address  Eve  through  an  ani- 
mal which  she  must  have  noticed  as  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
garden,  rather  than  in  a  human  form,  when  she  knew  that  herself 
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and  her  husband  were  the  only  human  beings  as  yet  in  existence. 
The  presence  of  such  a  stranger  would  have  been  much  more 
likely  to  put  her  on  her  guard.  •  But  then,  we  are  told  that  the 
animal  was  a  contemptible  reptile.  Certainly  not  before  he  was 
degraded  in  form;  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  "beasts  of 
the  earth,"  and  not  a  "  creeping  thing ;"  and  also  more  *'  subtle," 
more  discerning  and  sagacious  "  than  any  beast  of  the  field  which 
the  Lord  God  had  made" — consequently  the  head  of  all  the  infe- 
rior animals  in  intellect,  and  not  unlikely  to  have  been  of  a  corre- 
sponding noble  and  beautiful  form ;  for  this,  indeed,  his  bodily 
degradation  imports.  (2)  If  there  was  policy,  then,  in  Satan's 
choosing  an  animal  as  the  instrument  by  which  he  might  make  his 
approaches,  there  was  as  much  good  taste  in  his  selection  as  the 
allegorists,  who  seem  anxious  on  this  point,  can  wish  for  him. 
The  speaking  of  the  serpent  is  another  stumblingblock  ;  but,  as 
the  argument  is  not  here  with  an  infidel,  but  with  those  who 
profess  to  receive  the  Mosaic  record  as  Divine,  the  speaking  of 
the  serpent  is  no  more  a  reason  for  interpreting  the  relation 
allegorically,  than  the  speaking  of  the  ass  of  Balaam  can  be  for 
allegorizing  the  whole  of  that  transaction.  That  a  good  or  an 
evil  spirit  has  no  power  to  produce  articulate  sounds  from  the 
organs  of  an  animal,  no  philosophy  can  prove,  and  it  is  a  fact 
which  is,  therefore,  capable  of  being  rationally  substantiated  by 
testimony.  There  is  a  clear  reason,  too,  for  this  use  of  the  power 
of  Satan  in  the  story  itself.  By  his  giving  speech  to  the  serpent, 
and  representing  that,  as  appears  from  the  account,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  serpent  having  himself  eaten  of  the  fruit,  (3)  he  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  impressing  Eve  with  the  dangerous 

(2)  We  have  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose,  as  it  is  strangely  done  almost  uniformly 
by  commentators,  that  this,  animal  had  the  serpentine  form  in  any  mode  or  degree 
at  all  before  his  transformation.  That  he  was  then  degraded  to  a  reptile,  to  go 
"  upon  his  belly,"  imports,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  alteration  and  loss  of  the 
original  form — a  form  of  which  it  is  clear  no  idea  can  now  be  conceived. 

(3)  "  *  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,'  &c.  Ison 
Eve  could  plainly  know,  by  her  senses,  that  the  fruit  was  desirable  to  the  eye,  but 
it  was  impossible  she  could  know  that  it  was  good  for  food,  but  from  the  example 
and  experiment  of  the  serpent.  It  was  also  impossible  she  tfould  know  that  "it  was 
desirable  to  make  use  of  it,  but  by  the  example  of  the  serpent,  whom  she  saw  from 
a  brute  become  a  rational  and  vocal  creature,  as  she  thought  by  eating  that  fruit. 
The  text  says  she  saw  it  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  wise, 
and  seeing  does  not  imply  conjecture  or  belief,  but  certain  knowledge  ;  knowledge 
founded  upon  evidence  and  proof;  such  proof  as  she  had  then  before  her  eyes.  And 
when  once  we  are  sure  that  she  had  this  proof,  as  it  is  evident  she  had,  the  whole 
conference  between  her  and  the  serpent  is  as  rational  and  intelligible  as  any  thing  in 
the  whole  Scriptures." — Delant's  Dissertations. 

Vol.  IL  24 
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and  fatal  notion,  that  the  prohibition  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  was 
a  restraint  upon  her  hapjiiness  and  intellectual  improvement,  and 
thus  to  suggest  hard  thoughts  of  her  Maker.  The  objection  that 
Eve  manifested  no  surprise  when  she  heard  an  animal  speak, 
whom  she  must  have  known  not  to  have  had  that  faculty  before, 
has  also  no  weight,  since  that  circumstance  might  have  occurred 
vsi^ithout  being  mentioned  in  so  brief  a  history.  It  is  still  more 
likely  that  Adam  should  have  expressed  some  marks  of  suiprise 
and  anxiety  too,  when  his  wife  presented  the  fruit  to  him,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  mentioned.  But  allowing  that  no  surprise 
was  indicated  by  the  woman,  the  answer  of  the  author  just  quoted 
is  satisfactory. 

"  In  siich  a  state,  reason  must  enjoy  a  calm  dominion  ;  and 
consequently  there  was  no  room  for  those  sudden  starts  of  imagi- 
nation, or  those  sudden  tumults,  agitation,  failures,  and  stagnations 
of  the  blood  and  spirits  now  incident  to  human  nature  ;  and  there- 
fore Eve  was  incapable  of  fear  or  surprise  from  such  accidents  as 
would  disquiet  the  best  of  her  posterity.  This  objection  then  is 
so  far  from  prejudicing  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  to  me 
I  own  it  a  strong  presumption  in  its  favour. 

*<  But  after  all  if  this  objection  has  any  weight  with  any  one, 
let  him  consider  what  there  is  in  this  philosaphic  serenity  of  our 
first  parent,  supposing  the  whole  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion 
fully  related  to  us,  so  far  exceeding  the  serenity  of  Fabricius,  upon 
the  sudden  appearance  and  cry  of  the  elephant  contrived  by 
Pyrrhus  to  discompose  him  ;  or  the  steadiness  of  Brutus  upon  the 
appearance  of  his  evil  genius  ;  and  yet  I  believe  Plutarch  no  way 
suffers  in  his  credit  as  an  historian  by  the  relation  of  those  events  ; 
at  least  had  he  related  those  surprising  accidents  without  saying 
one  word  of  what  effects  they  had  upon  the  passions  of  the  persons 
concerned,  his  relations  had  certainly  been  liable  to  no  imputation 
of  incredibihty  or  improbability  upon  that  account." (4) 

An  objection  is  taken  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
on  the  serpent,  if  the  transaction  be  accounted  real,  and  if  that 
animal  were  but  the  unconscious  instrument  of  the  great  seducer. 
To  this  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  it  could  be  no  matter  of  just 
complaint  to  the  serpent  that  its  form  should  be  changed,  and  its 
species  lowered  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  had  no  original  right  to 
its  former  superior  rank,  but  held  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator.. 
If  special  pain  and  sufferings  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  serpent, 
there  would  have  been  a  semblance  of  plausibility  in  the  objection  r 

(4)  Revelation  examined 
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but  the  serpent  suffered,  as  to  liability  to  pain  and  death,  no  more 
than  other  animals,  and  was  not,  therefore,  any  more  than  another 
irrational  creature,  accounted  a  responsible  offender.  Its  degra- 
dation was  evidently  intended  as  a  memento  to  man,  and  the  real 
punishment,  as  we  shall  show,  fell  upon  the  real  transgressor  who 
used  the  serpent  as  his  instrument ;  whilst  the  enmity  of  the  whole 
race  of  serpents  to  the  human  race,  their  cunning,  and  their  poi- 
sonous qualities,  appear  to  have  been  wisely  and  graciously  in- 
tended as  standing  warnings  to  us  to  beware  of  that  great  spiritual 
enemy,  who  ever  lies  in  wait  to  wound  and  to  destroy. 

These  are  the  principal  objections  made  to  the  literal  interpret- 
ation of  this  portion  of  the  Mosaic  record,  and  we  have  seen  that 
they  are  either  of  no  weight  in  themselves,  or  that  they  cannot  be 
entertained  without  leading  to  a  total  disregard  of  other  parts  of 
the  inspired  Scriptures.     Tradition,  too,  comes  in  to  the  support 
of  the  Uteral  sense,  and  on  such  a  question  has  great  weight.    The 
Apocryphal  writings  afford  a  satisfactory  testimony  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Jews.     2  Esdras  iii,  4 — 7,  "  O  Lord,  thou  bearest 
rule,  thou  spakest  at  the  beginning,  when  thou  didst  plant  the 
earth,  and  that  thyself  alone,  and  coramandest  the  people  ;  and 
gavest  a  body  to  Adam  without  soul,  which  was  the  workmanship 
of  thy  hands,  and  didst  breathe  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  he 
was  made  living  before  thee  ;  and  thou  leddest  him  into  Paradise, 
which  thy  right  hand  had  planted,  and  unto  him  thou  gavest  com- 
mandment to  love  thy  way,  which  he  transgressed,  and  immediately 
thou  appointedst  death  in  him  and  in  his  generations,  of  whom 
came  nations,  tribes,  people,  and  kindreds  out  of  number." — 
2  Esdras  vii,  48,  "  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  for  though 
it  was  thou  that  sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  are  all 
that  came  of  thee."     Wisdom  ii,  24,  "  Nevertheless,  through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world."     Wisdom  x,  1,  "  She 
(wisdom)  preserved  the  first  formed  father  of  the  world,  that  was 
created  alone,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  fall."     Ecclesiasticus 
xvii,  1,  &c,  "The  Lord  created  man  of  the  earth,  and  turned  him 
into  it  again.     He  gave  them  a  few  days  and  a  short  time,  and 
also  power  over  all  things  therein — he  filled  them  with  the  know- 
ledge of  understanding,  and  showed  them  good  and  evil."     By 
these  ancient  Jewish  writers  it  is,  thereforcj  certain,  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  fall  was  understood  as  the  narrative  of  a  real  trans- 
action ;  and,  except  on  this  assumption,  it  is  impossible  to  account 
for  those  traditions  which  are  embodied  in  the  mythology  of  almost 
all  Pagan  nations.    Of  these  fables  the  basis  must  have  been  some 
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fact,  real  or  supposed  ;  for  as  well  might  we  expect  the  fables  of 
JEsop  to  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  religious  ceremonies 
and  belief  of  nations,  as  the  Mosaic  fable  of  man's  fall ;  for  a  mere 
fable  it  must  be  accounted,  if  it  is  to  lose  its  literal  interpretation. 

Popular  convictions  every  where  prevailed  of  the  existence  of 
some  beings  of  the  higher  order,  who  had  revolted  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  heavenly  power  which  presided  over  the  universe  ; 
and  upon  them  were  raised  many  fabulous  stories.  It  iS'  probable, 
that  these  convictions  were  originally  founded  on  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  Scripture  with  respect  to  Satan  and  his  angels,  as 
powerful  malevolent  beings,  who,  having  first  seduced  Adam  from 
his  obedience,  incessantly  laboured  to  deceive,  corrupt,  and  destroy 
his  descendants.  The  notion  of  the  magi  of  Plutarch,  and  of  the 
Manicheans,  concerning  two  independent  principles,  acting  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  was  also  founded  on  the  real  circum- 
stances of  the  apostasy  of  angels,  and  of  their  interference  and 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology 
with  regard  to  contending  powers,  and  their  subordinate  ministers, 
benevolent  and  malignant,  were  erected  on  the  same  basis  of  truth; 
and  the  Grecian  and  Roman  accounts  of  the  battles  of  the  giants 
against  Jupiter  were,  perhaps,  built  on  the  corruptions  of  tradition 
on  this  point. 

"  The  original  temptation,  by  which  Satan  drew  our  first  parents 
from  their  duty,  and  led  them  to  transgress  the  only  prohibition 
which  God  had  imposed,  is  described  in  the  first  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  repeated,  under  much  disguise,  in  many  fables  of 
classical  mythology. 

"  Origen  considers  the  allegorical  relations  furnished  by  Plato, 
with  respect  to  Porus  tempted  by  Penia  to  sin  when  intoxicated  in 
the  garden  of  Jove,  as  a  disfigured  history  of  the  fall  of  man  in 
Paradise.  It  seems  to  have  been  blended  with  the  story  of  Lot 
and  his  daughters.  Plato  might  have  acquired  in  Egypt  the  know- 
ledge of  the  original  circumstances  of  the  fall,  and  have  produced 
them,  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  that  he  might  not  offend  the 
Greeks  by  a  direct  extract  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  The 
heathen  notions  with  respect  to  the  Elysian  fields,  the  garden  of 
Adonis,  and  that  of  Hesperides,  in  which  the  fruit  was  watched  by 
a  serpent,  were  probably  borrowed  from  the  sacred  accounts,  or 
from  traditional  reports  with  respect  to  Paradise. 

"  The  worship  established  towards  the  evil  spirit  by  his  con- 
trivance, sometimes  under  the  very  appearance  in  which  he  seduced 
our  first  parents,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Egypt- 
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ians.  The  general  notion  of  the  serpent  as  a  mysterious  symbol 
annexed  to  the  Heathen  Deities  ;  and  the  invocation  of  Eve  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  (with  the  production  of  a  serpent,  consecrated 
as  an  emblem,  to  public  view,)  seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  the 
history  of  the  first  temptation,  which  introduced  sin  and  death  into 
the  world.  The  account  of  Discord  being  cast  out  from  heaven, 
referred  to  by  Agamemnon,  in  the  19th  book  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
has  been  thought  to  be  a  corrupt  tradition  of  the  fall  of  the  evil 
angels.  Clatidian  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  seduction  of  man,  and  of  an  ejection  from  Paradise,  and  his 
description  seems  to  have  furnished  subjects  of  iuiitation  to  Milton. 

"  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  Indians  entertained  some  no- 
tions, founded  on  traditionary  accounts,  of  Paradise  :  and  the 
representations  of  the  serpent  under  the  female  form,  and  styled 
the  Mexican  Eve,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  symbolical  paintings 
of  Mexico. 

"  The  original  perfection  of  man,  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture resulting  from  the  fall,  and  the  increasing  depravity  which 
proceeded  with  augmented  violence  from  generation  to  generation, 
are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  profane  literature.  Chryalus, 
the  Pythagorean,  declared  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  Cicero  (as  well  as  Ovid)  speaks  of  man  as  created  erect, 
as  if  God  excited  him  to  look  up  to  his  former  relation  and  ancient 
abode.  The  loss  of  his  resemblance  to  God  was  supposed  to 
have  resulted  from  disobedience,  and  was  considered  as  so  univer- 
sal that  it  was  generally  admitted,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Horace, 
that  no  man  was  born  without  vices.  The  conviction  of  a  gradual 
deterioration  from  age  to  age — of  a  change  from  a  golden  period, 
by  successive  transitions,  to  an  iron  depravity — (ff  a  lapse  from  a 
state  devoid  of  guilt  and  fear,  to  times  filled  with  iniquity,  was  uni- 
versally entertained. 

"  Descriptions  to  this  effect  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
almost  all  the  poets,  and  they  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of 
philosophers  and  historians.  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men  from  their  owti  confessions,  and  to 
have  preserved  their  testimonies  for  the  conviction  of  subsequent 
times."  (5) 

In  the  Gothic  mythology,  which  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  East,  Thor  is  represented  as  the  first  born  of  the  supreme 
God,  and  is  styled  in  the  Edda,  the  eldest  of  sons  :  he  was  esteem- 
ed a  middle  Divinity,  a  mediator  between  God  and  man.     With 

(5)  Gray's  Connexion. 
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respect  to  his  actions,  he  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  death,  and, 
in  the  struggle,  to  have  been  brought  upon  one  knee  ;  to  have 
bruised  the  head  of  the  serpent  with  his  mace  ;  and,  in  his  final 
engagement  with  that  monster,  to  have  beat  him  to  the  earth  and 
slain  him.  This  victory,  however,  is  not  obtained  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life  ; — "  Recoiling  back  nine  steps,  he  falls  dead 
upon  the  spot,  suffocated  with  the  floods  of  venom  which  the  ser- 
pent vomits  forth  upon  him."  Much  the  same  notion,  we  are 
informed,  is  prevalent  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos. — "  Two 
sculptured  figures  are  yet  extant  in  one  of  their  oldest  pagodas,  the 
former  of  which  represents  Creeshna,  an  incarnation  of  their  me- 
diatorial God  Veeshnu,  trampling  on  the  crushed  head  of  the  ser- 
pent ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  seen  encircling  the  Deity  in  its  folds, 
and  biting  his  heel."  An  engraving  of  this  curious  sculpture  is 
given  in  Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon. 

As  to  those  who  would  interpret  the  account,  the  literal  mean^ 
ing  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  partly  literally,  and 
partly  allegorically,  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  in  the  following 
observations  of  Bishop  Horsley  : 

"  No  writer  of  true  history  would  mix  plain  matter  of  fact  with 
allegory  in  one  continued  narrative,  without  any  intimation  of  a 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  any  part  of  this 
narrative  be  matter  of  fact,  no  part  is  allegorical.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  any  part  be  allegorical,  no  part  is  naked  matter  of  fact : 
and  the  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  every  thing  in  every  part 
of  the  whole  narrative  must  be  allegorical.  If  the  formation  of 
the  woman  out  of  the  man  be  allegory,  the  woman  must  be  an 
allegorical  woman.  The  man  therefore  must  be  an  allegorical 
man  ;  for  of  such  a  man  only  the  allegorical  woman  will  be  a  meet 
companion.  If  the  man  is  allegorical,  his  Paradise  will  be  an  alle- 
gorical garden ;  the  trees  that  grew  in  it,  allegorical  trees  ;  the 
rivers  that  watered  it,  allegorical  rivers  ;  and  thus  we  may  ascend 
to  the  very  beginning  of  the  creation  ;  and  conclude  at  last,  that 
the  heavens  are  allegorical  heavens,  and  the  earth  an  allegorical 
earth.  Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  creation  will  be«an  allegory, 
of  which  the  real  subject  is  not  disclosed ;  and  in  this  absurdity 
the  scheme  of  allegorizing  ends."(6) 

But  though  the  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  thus  established,  yet 
that  it  has  in  several  parts,  but  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  lite- 
ral interpretation,  a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than  the  letter,  is 
equally  to  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  though  some  wri- 
(6)  Horslet's  Sermons. 
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ters,  who  have  maintained  the  literal  interpretation  inviolate,  have 
run  into  unauthorized  fancies  in  their  interpretation  of  the  mystical 
sense,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  not  to  go  to  the  full  length 
to  which  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  an  infallible  comment  upon 
themselves,  will  conduct  us.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  matter  of 
established  history,  that  our  first  parents  were  prohibited  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and,  after  their  fall,  were  excluded  from  the 
tree  of  life  ;  that  they  were  tempted  by  a  serpent ;  and  that  vari- 
ous maledictions  were  passed  upon  them,  and  upon  the  instrument 
of  their  seduction.  But,  rightly  to  understand  this  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect — that  man  was  in  a  state  of  trial ; — that  the 
prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  was  but  one  part  of  the  law  under 
which  he  was  placed ; — ^that  the  serpent  was  but  the  instrument 
of  the  real  tempter ;  and  that  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  instru- 
ment was  symbolical  of  the  punishment  reserved  for  the  agent. 

The  first  of  these  particulars  appears  on  the  face  of  the  histoiy, 
and  to  a  state  of  trial  the  power  of  moral  freedom  was  essential. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  large  in  the  sequel ;  but,  that  the  power  of  choosing  good  and 
evil  was  vested  with  our  first  parents  is  as  apparent  from  the  ac- 
count as  that  they  were  placed  under  rule  and  restraint.  In  vain 
were  they  commanded  to  obey,  if  obedience  were  impossible ; 
in  vain  placed  under  prohibition,  if  they  had  no  power  to  resist 
temptation.  Both  would,  indeed,  have  been  unworthy  the  Divine 
legislator ;  and  if  this  be  allowed,  then  their  moral  freedom  must 
also  be  conceded.  They  are  contemplated  throughout  the  whole 
transaction,  not  as  instruments,  but  as  actors,  and,  as  such,  capa- 
ble of  reward  and  punishment.  Commands  are  issued  to  them  ; 
which  supjjpses  a  power  of  obedience,  either  original  and  perma- 
nent in  themselves,  or  derived,  by  the  use  of  means,  from  God, 
and,  therefore,  attainable ;  and,  however  the  question  may  be  dark- 
ened by  metaphysical  subtleties,  the  power  to  obey  necessarily 
implied  the  power  to  refuse  and  rebel.  The  promised  continu- 
ance of  their  happiness,  which  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
reward,  implies  the  one  ;  the  actual  infliction  of  punishment  as 
certainly  includes  the  other. 

The  power  of  obeying  and  the  power  of  disobeying  being  then 
mutually  involved,  that  which  determines  to  the  one  or  to  the  other, 
is  the  will.  For,  if  it  were  some  power  ab  extra,  operating  neces- 
sarily, man  would  no  longer  be  an  actor,  but  be  reduced  to  the 
mere  condition  of  a  patient,  the  mere  instrument  of  another.  This 
does  not,  however,  shut  out  solicitation  and  strong  influence  from 
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without,  provided  it  be  allowed  to  be  resistible,  either  by  man's 
own  strength,  or  by  strength  from  a  higher  source,  to  which  he 
may  have  access,  and  by  which  he  may  fortify  himself.  But,  as 
no  absolute  control  can  be  externally  exerted  over  man's  actions, 
and  he  remain  accountable  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  his  actions 
are  in  fact  controllable  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  free  agency, 
we  must  look  for  this  power  in  his  own  mind ,  and  the  only  faculty 
which  he  possesses,  to-iyhich  any  such  property  can  be  attributed, 
is  called,  for  that  very  reason,  and  because  of  that  very  quality, 
his  will  or  choice  ;  a  power  by  which,  in  that  state  of  complete- 
ness and  excellence  in  which  Adam  was  created,  must  be  supposed 
to  be  able  to  command  his  thoughts,  his  desires,  his  words,  and  his 
conduct,  however  excited,  with  an  absolute  sovereignty,  (7) 

This  faculty  of  willing,  indeed,  appears  essential  to  a  rational 
being,  in  whatever  rank  he  may  be  placed.  "  Every  rational 
being,"  says  Dr.  Jenkins,  very  justly, (8)  "  must  naturally  have 
a  liberty  of  choice,  that  is,  it  must  have  a  will  to  choose  as  well  as 
an  understanding  to  reason  ;  because,  a  faculty  of  understanding, 
if  left  to  itself  w^ithout  a  will  to  determine  it,  must  always  think  of 
the  same  objects,  or  proceed  in  a  continued  series  and  connexion 
of  thoughts,  without  any  end  or  design,  which  would  be  labour  in 
vain,  and  tedious  thoughtfulness  to  no  purpose."  But,  though 
will  be  essential  to  rational  existence,  and  freedom  of  will  to  a 
creature  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  yet  the  degree  of  external  influ- 
ence upon  its  determinations,  through  whatever  means  it  may  ope- 
rate, may  be  very  different  both  in  kind  and  degree  ;  which  is  only 
saying,  in  other  words,  that  the  circumstances  of  trial  may  be 
varied,  and  made  more  easy  or  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  great  Governor  and  Lord  of  all.  Some  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  seem  to  have  carried  their  views  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Paradisiacal  probation  too  high  ;  others 
have  not  placed  them  high  enough.  The  first  have  represented 
our  first  parents  to  have  been  so  exclusively  intellectual  and  devo- 
tional, as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  temptation  from  sense 
and  passion ;  others,  as  approximating  too  nearly  to  their  mortal 
and  corrupt  descendants.  This,  however,  is  plain,  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  guide  we  ought  scrupulously  to  follow,  that  they  were 

(7)  *'  Impulsus  etsi  vehemens  valde  atque  potens  esset,  voluntatis  tanien  imperio 
atque  arbitrio  semper  cgressus  ejus  in  actum  subjjcicbatur.  Poterat  enim  voluntas, 
divins  voluntatis  consideratione  armata,  resisterc  illi,  eumque  in  ordinem  ista  vi  rc- 
digere  ;  alioquin  enim  frustanea  fuisset  legislatio,  qua  atfectus  circumscribebatur,  et 
refraenabatur." — Episcopius,  Disputatio  ix. 

(8)  Reasonableness  of  Christian  Religion. 
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subject  to  temptation,  or  solicitation  of  the  will,  from  intellectual 
pride,  from  sense,  and  from  passion.  The  two  first  operated  on 
Eve,  and  probably,  also  on  Adam  ;  to  which  was  added,  in  him, 
a  passionate  subjection  to  the  wishes  of  his  wife.  (9)  If,  then, 
these  are  the  facts  of  their  temptation,  the  circumstances  of  their 
trial  are  apparent.  "  The  soul  of  man,"  observes  Stillingfleet,  ( 1 ) 
"  is  seated  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  between  those  more  excellent 
beings  which  live  perpetually  above,  with  which  it  partakes  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  nature  and  understanding  ;  and  those  inferior  ter- 
i^estrial  beings  with  which  it  communicates  through  the  vital  union 
which  it  has  with  the  body,  and  that,  by  reason  of  its  natural  free- 
dom, it  is  sometimes  assimilated  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other  of  these  extremes.  We  must  observe  farther,  that,  in  this 
compound  nature  of  ours,  there  are  several  powers  and  faculties, 
several  passions  and  affections,  differing  in  their  nature  and  tenden- 
cy, according  as  they  result  from  the  soul  or  body  ;  that  each  of 
these  has  its  proper  object,  in  a  due  application  to  which  it  is  easy 
and  satisfied  ;  that  they  are  none  of  them  sinful  in  themselves,  but 
may  be  instruments  of  much  good,  when  rightly  applied,  as  well 
as  occasion  great  mischief  by  a  misappUcation :  whereupon  a 
considerable  part  of  virtue.will  consist  in  regulating  them,  and  in 
keeping  our  sensitive  part  subject  to  the  rational.  This  is  the  ori- 
ginal constitution  of  our  nature  ;  and,  since  the  first  roan  was 
endowed  with  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  had  the 
same  dispositions  and  inclinations  of  body,  it  cannot  be  but  that  he 
must  have  been  liable  to  the  same  sort  of  temptations,  and,  con- 
sequently, capable  of  complying  with  the  dictates  of  sense  antl 
appetite,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  reason  and  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind  :  and  to  this  cause  the  Scripture  seems  to  ascribe 
the  commission  of  the  first  sin,  when  it  tells  us,  that  the  tooman 
saw  the  tree,  that  it  was  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
desirable  to  make  one  wise,  i.  e.  it  had  several  qualities  that  were 
adapted  to  her  natural  appetites  ;  was  beautiful  to  the  sight,  and 
delightful  to  the  taste,  and  improving  to  the  understanding,  which 
both  answered  the  desire  of  knowledge  implanted  in  her  spiritual, 
and  the  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  resulting  from  her  animal  part ; 
and  these  heightened  by  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter,  abated 
the  horror  of  God's  prohibition,. and  induced  her  to  act  contrary  to 
his  express  command." 

(9)  "  Accessit  in  Adamo  specialis  quidam  conjugis  propriae  amor,  quo  adduetus  m 
gratiani  iilius,  affectui  suo  proclivius  indulsitiettentationisathanaefaciliuscfessitau- 
remque  praebuit." — Episcopius,  Disputatio  ix. 

(1)  Originese  Sacra'. 

Vol.  n.  2.5 
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It  is,  therefore,  manifest,  that  the  state  of  trial  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  placed  was  one  which  required,  in  order  to  the  preser- 
vation of  virtue,  vigilance,  prayer,  resistance,  and  the  active  exer- 
cise of  the  dominion  of  the  will  over  solicitation.  No  creature  can 
be  absolutely  perfect  because  it  is  finite ;  and  it  would  appear,  from 
the  example  of  our  first  parents,  that  an  innocent,  and,  in  its  kind, 
a  perfect  rational  being,  is  kept  from  failing  only  by  "  taking  hold" 
on  God  ;  and,  as  this  is  an  act,  there  must  be  a  determination  of 
the  will  to  it,  and  so  when  the  least  carelessness,  the  least  tamper- 
ing with  the  desire  of  forbidden  gratifications  is  induced,  there  is 
always  an  enemy  at  hand  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  darken 
the  judgment  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  evil.  Thus, 
"  when  desire  is  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it 
is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."  This  is  the  only  account  we 
can  obtain  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  three 
principles  : — 1 .  The  necessary  finiteness,  and,  therefore,  imperfec- 
tion in  degree  of  created  natures.  2.  The  liberty  of  choice,  which 
is  essential  to  rational  accountable  beings.  3.  The  influence  of 
temptation  on  the  will.  That  x\dam  was  so  endowed  as  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  justice  of  his 
Maker  throughout  this  transaction  ;  that  his  circumstances  of  trial 
were  made  precisely  what  they  were,  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  wis- 
dom, the  full  manifestation  of  which  is,  probably,  left  to  another 
vState,  and  will,  doubtless,  there  have  its  full  declaration. 

The  following  acute  observations  of  Bishop  Butler  may  assist  us 
to  conceive  how  possible  It  is  for  a  perfectly  innocent  being  to  fall 
under  the  power  of  evil,  whenever  a  vigilant  and  resisting  habit  is 
not  perfectly  and  absolutely  persevered  in.  "  This  seems  distinctly 
conceivable,  from  the  very  nature  of  particular  affections  and  pro- 
pensions.  For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular 
state  of  Ufe,  for  which  such  propensions  were  necessary  :  suppose 
them  endowed  with  such  propensions,  together  with  moral  under- 
standing, as  well  including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  specu- 
lative perception  of  it ;  and  that  all  these  several  principles,  both 
natural  and  moral,  forming  an  inward  constitution  of  mind,  were 
in  the  most  exact  proportion  possible  ;  i.  c,  in  a  proportion  the 
most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of  life  :  such  creatures 
would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Now  particular  pro- 
pensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of  them 
being  present;  though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not  with 
the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.  But,  if  they  can  be  gratified 
without  its  allowance,  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be 
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conceived  to  have  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet 
some  tendency,  to  induce  persons  to  such  forbidden  gratifications. 
This  tendency,  in  some  one  particular  propension,  may  be  increa- 
sed, by  the  greater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than 
of  occasions  exciting  others.  The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in 
forbidden  circumstances,  though  but  in  thought,  will  increase  this 
wrong  tendency :  and  may  increase  it  farther,  till,  peculiar  con- 
junctions perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes  effect ;  and  danger  from 
deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual  deviation  from  it ;  a  danger 
necessarily  arising,  from  the  very  nature  of  propension ;  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented,  though  it  might  have 
been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.  The  case  would  be,  as 
if  we  were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in 
which  such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady  :  but  if 
he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects, 
catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.  Now  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  fiill  overt  act  of  irregularity  might 
disorder  the  constitution  ;  unsettle  the  adjustments,  and  alter  the 
proportions,  which  formed  it,  and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its 
make  consisted :  but  repetition  of  irregularities  would  produce 
habits,  and  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled,  and  creatures 
made  upright,  become  corrupt,  and  depraved  in  their  settled  cha- 
racter, proportionably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional 
acts."(a) 

These  observations  are  general,  and  are  introduced  only  to  illus- 
trate the  point,  that  we  may  conceive  of  a  creature  being  made 
innocent,  and  yet  still  dependant  upon  the  exercise  of  caution  for 
its  preservation  from  moral  corruption  and  offence.  It  was  not, 
in  fact,  by  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  formation  of  evil 
habits,  described  in  the  extract  just  given,  by  which  Adam  fell  ; 
that  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  may  conceive  it  possible  for  sin 
to  enter  a  holy  soul.  He  was  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  a  tempter, 
and  his  fall  was  sudden.  But  this  exposure  to  a  particular  danger 
was  only  a  circumstance  in  his  condition  of  probation.  It  was  a 
varied  mode  of  subjecting  the  will  to  solicitation  ;  but  no  necessity 
of  yielding  was  laid  upon  man  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance. 
From  the  history  we  learn,  that  the  Devil  used  not  force,  but  per- 
suasion, which  involves  no  necessity ;  and  that  the  Devil  cannot 
force  men  to  sin  is  sufficiently  plain  from  this,  that,  such  is  his 
malevolence,  that  if  he  could  render  sin  inevitable,  he  would  not 

(2)  Analogy. 
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I'esort  to  persuasion  and  the  sophistry  of  error  to  accomplish  an  end 
more  directly  within  his  reach.  (3)  : 

The  prohibition  under  which  our  first  parents  was  placed  has 
been  tlie  subject  of  many  "  a  fool-born  jest,"  and  the  threatened 
punishment  has  been  argued  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  offence. 
Such  objections  are  easily  dissipated.  We  have  already  seen,  that 
all  rational  creatures  are  under  a  law  which  requires  supreme  love 
to  God  and  entire  obedience  to  his  commands;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, our  first  parents  were  placed  under  this  equitable  obliga- 
tion. We  have  also  seen,  that  all  specifiae  laws  emanate  from  this 
general  law ;  that  they  are  manifestations  of  it,  and  always  sup- 
pose it.  The  Decalogue  was  such  a  manifestation  of  it  to  the 
Jews,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light.  Certainly  this  restraint  presupposed  a 
right  in  God  to  command,  a  duty  in  the  creatures  to  obey ;  and 
the  particular  precept  was  but  the  exercise  of  that  previous  right 
which  was  vested  in  him,  and  the  enforcement  of  that  previous 
obligation  upon  them.  To  suppose  it  to  be  the  only  rule  under 
which  our  first  parents  were  placed  would  be  absurd  ;  for  then  it 
would  follow,  that  if  they  had  become  sensual  in  the  use  of  any 
other  food  than  that  of  the  prohibited  tree  ;  or  if  they  had  refused 
worship  and  honour  to  God,  their  Creator ;  or  if  they  had  become 
"  hateful,  and  hating  one  another,"  these  would  not  have  been  sins. 

This  precept  \vus>,  liowcvci,  suuilc  piuinmcul  by  special  llijuiictioii ; 

and  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was,  as  the  event  showed,  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  their  obedience. 

The  objection  that  it  was  a  positive,  and  not  a  moral  precept, 
tleserves  to  be  for  a  moment  considered.  The  difference  between 
the  two  is,  that  "moral  precepts  are  those,  the  reasons  of  which 
we  see  ;  positive  precepts  those,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not 
see.  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior 
to  external  command  :  positive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  but  from  external  command  ;  nor  would  they  be 
duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command  received  from  him 
whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are." (4)  It  has,  however,  been 
justly  observed,  that,  since  positive  precepts  have  somewhat  of  a 
moral  nature,  we  may  see  the  reasons  of  them  considered  in  this 
view,  and,  so  far  as  we  discern  the  reasons  of  both,  moral  and 

(3)  "  Diabolus  causa  talis  statui  non  polest ;  gina  illc  suasione  sola  usus  legitur  : 
3uasio  autem  necessitatem  nullatu  affert,  sed  moraliter  tantittn  voluntatera  ad  se  alli- 
c"ere  atque  attractiere  conatur." — Enscopivs. ' 

(4)  Butler's  Analogy. 
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positive  precepts  are  alike.  In  the  case  in  question  no  just  objec- 
tion, certainly,  can  be  made  against  the  making  a  positive  precept 
the  special  test  of  the  obedience  of  our  first  parents.  In  point  of 
obligation,  positive  precepts  rest  upon  the  same  ground  as  moral 
ones,  namely,  the  will  of  God.  Granting,  even,  that  we  see  no 
reason  for  them,  this  does  not  alter  the  case  ;  we  are  bovmd  to  obey 
our  Creator,  both  as  matter  of  right  and  matter  of  gratitude  ;  and 
the  very  essence  of  sin  consists  in  resisting  the  will  of  God.  Even 
the  reason  of  moral  precepts,  their  fitness,  suitableness,  and  influ- 
ence upon  society,  do  not  constitute  them  absolutely  obligatory 
upon  us.  The  obligation  rests  upon  their  being  made  law  by  the 
authority  of  God.  Their  fitness,  &c,  may  be  the  reasons  why  he 
has  made  them  parts  of  his  law  ;  but  it  is  the  pronmlgation  of  his 
will  which  makes  the  law  and  brings  us  under  obligation.  In  this 
respect,  then,  moral  and  positive  laws  are  of  equal  authority  w^en 
enjoined  with  equal  explicitness.  To  see  or  not  to  see  the  reasons 
of  the  Divine  enactments,  whether  moral  or  positive,  is  a  circmi- 
stance  which  affects  not  the  question  of  duty.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a  distinction  to  be  made  between  positive  precepts  md 
arbitrary  ones,  which  have  no  reason  but  the  will  of  him  vho 
enacts  them,  though,  were  such  enjoined  by  Almighty  God,  Dur 
obligation  to  obey  would  be  absolute.  It  is,  however,  propei  to 
suppose,  that  when  the  reasons  of  positive  precepts  are  not  seen 
Ijy  us,  they  do,  in  reality,  exist  in  those  relations,  and  qualities,  md 
habitudes  of  things  which  are  only  known  to  God  ;  for,  that  he 
has  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  that  he  requires  of  us,  is  a  conclusion 
as  rational  as  it  is  pious ;  and  to  slight  positive  precepts,  therefore, 
is  in  fact  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  Lawgiver  only  on  the  prDud 
and  presumptuous  ground,  that  he  has  not  made  us  acquainted 
with  his  own  reasons  for  enacting  them.  Nor  is  the  institution  of 
such  precepts  without  an  obvious  general  moral  reason,  though 
the  reason  for  the  injunction  of  particular  positive  injunctbns 
should  not  be  explained.  Humility,  which  is  the  root  of  all  virtue, 
may,  in  some  circumstances,  be  more  effectually  pron^oted  when 
we  are  required  to  obey  under  the  authority  of  God,  than  when 
we  are  prompted  also  by  the  conviction  of  the  fitness  and  excel- 
lence of  his  commands.  It  is  true,  that  when  the  observance  of  a 
moral  command  and  a  positive  precept  come  into  such  opposition 
to  one  another  that  both  cannot  be  observed,  we  have  examples  in 
Scripture  which  authorize  us  to  prefer  the  former. to  the  latter, — 
as  when  our  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  justified  his 
disciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  when  they  were  hungry  ; 
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yet,  in  point  of  fact,  the  rigidness  which  forbade  the  doing  good 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  in  these  cases  of  necessity,  we  have  our 
Lord's  authority  to  say,  was  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  moral  precept  itself,  and  no  direct  infringement  of  it  was 
implied  in  either  case.  Should  an  actual  impossibility  occur  o( 
observing  two  precepts,  one  a  moral  and  the  other  a  positive  one» 
it  can  ,be  but  a  rare  case,  and  our  conduct  must  certainly  be  regu- 
lated, not  on  our  own  views  merely,  but  on  such  general  principles 
as  our  now  perfect  revelation  furnishes  us  with,  and  it  is  at  our 
risk  that  we  misapply  them.  In  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  the 
positive  command  neither  did,  nor,  apparently  in  their  circum- 
stances, could  stand  in  opposition  to  any  moral  injunction  contained 
in  that  universal  law  under  which  they  were  placed.  It  harmo- 
nized perfectly  with  its  two  great  principles,  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  neighbour,  for  both  would  be  violated  by  disobedience  ; — 
one,  by  rebellion  against  the  Creator ;  the  other,  by  disregard  of 
each  other's  welfare,  and  that  of  their  posterity. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  this  positive  injunction  without  some  obvious 
moral  reason,  the  case  with  probably  all  positive  precepts  of  Di- 
vinB  authority,  when  carefully  considered.  The  ordinances  of 
pullic  worship,  baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  have  nume- 
rous and  very  plain  reasons  both  of  subjection,  recognition,  and 
gratitude  ;  and  so  had  the  prohibition  of  the  fruit  of  one  of  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  The  moral  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  would, 
forthe  most  part,  have  been  inappropriate  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  '.he  first  pair ; — such  as,  the  prohibitions  of  Polytheism ;  of  the 
use  of  idolatrous  images  ;  of  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  of 
the  t  and  adultery  ;  of  murder  and  covetousness.  Thus  even  if 
objjctors  were  left  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  point  out  a  better  test 
of  obedience  than  that  which  was  actually  appointed,  they  would 
find,  as  in  most  such  cases,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  object  than 
to  suggest.  The  law  was,  in  the  first  place,  simple  and  explicit ; 
it  was  not  difficult  of  observation ;  and  it  accorded  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  on  whom  it  was  enjoined.  They  were  placed 
amidst  abundance  of  pleasant  and  exhilarating  fi^uits,  and  of  those, 
one  kind  only  was  reserved.  This  reservation  implied  also  great 
principles.  It  may  be  turned  into  ridicule  : — so  by  an  ignorant 
person,  might  the  reserve  in  our  customs  of  a  pepper-corn,  or  othef 
quit  rent,  whicht  yet  are  acknowledgments  of  subjection  and  sove- 
reignty. This  is  given  as  an  illustration,  not,  indeed,  as  a  paral- 
lel :  for  there  is  a  very  natural  view  of  this  transaction  in  Paradise, 
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which  gives  to  it  an  aspect  so  noble  and  dignified,  that  we  may 
well  shudder  at  the  impiety  of  that  poor  wit  by  which  it  has  beeh 
sometimes  ignorantly  assailed.  The  dominion  of  this  lower  world 
had  been  given  to  man,  but  it  is  equally  required  by  the  Divine 
glory,  and  by  the  benefit  of  creatures  themselves,  that  all  should 
acknowledge  their  subjection  to  him.  Man  was  required  to  do 
this,  as  it  were,  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  creation, 
by  a  pubhc  token,  and  to  give  proof  of  it  by  a  continued  abstinence 
from  the  prohibited  fruit.  He  was  required  to  do  it  also  in  a  way 
suitable  to  his  excellent  nature  and  to  his  character  as  lord  of  all 
other  creatures,  by  a  free  and  voluntary  obedience,  thus  acknow- 
ledging the  common  Creator  to  be  his  supreme  Lord,  and  himself 
to  be  dependant  upon  his  bounty  and  favour.  In  this  view  we  can 
conceive  nothing  more  fitting,  as  a  test  of  obedience,  and  nothing 
more  important  than  the  moral  lesson  continually  taught  by  the 
obligation  thus  openly  and  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  rights  and 
authority  of  him  who  was,  naturally,  the  Lord  of  all.  (5) 

The  immediate  visible  agent  in  the  seduction  of  man  to  sin  was 
the  serpent ;  but  the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  is  in  proof  that 
the  real  tempter  was  that  subtle  and  powerful  evil  spirit,  whose 
general  appellatives  are  the  Devil  and  Satan.  (6)  This  shows 
that  ridicule,  as  to  the  serpent,  is  quite  misplaced,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  doctrines  is  involved  in  the  whole  account, — the 
doctrine  of  diaboUcal  influence.  We  have  already  observed,  that 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  pristine  form  and  quahties 
of  this  animal,  except  that  it  was  distinguished  from  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  which  the  Lord  God  had  made,  by  his  "  subtlety,"  or 
intelligence,  for  the  word  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bad  sense; 
and  we  might,  indeed,  be  content  to  give  credit  to  Satan  for  a  wily 
choice  of  the  most  fitting  instrument  for  his  purpose.  These  are 
questions  which,  however,  sink  into  nothing  before  the  important 
doctrine  of  the  Uability  of  man,  both  in  his  primitive  and  in  his 
fallen  state,  to  temptations  marshalled  and  dbected  by  a  superior 
malignant  intelligence.  Of  this  the  fact  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we 
admit  the  Scriptures  to  be  interpreted  by  any  rules  which  will  ad- 
mit them  to  be  written  for  exphcit  instruction  and  the  use  of  popu- 

(5)  "Legem  tamen  Lane  idcirco  honiini  latam  fuissearbitramur,ut  ei  obsequendo 
et  obtemperando,  palam  publiceque  veluti  testaretur,  se,  cui  dominium  rerum  omni- 
um creatarum  a  Deo  delatum  erat,  Deo  tamen  ipsi  subjectum  obnoxiumque  esse ; 
utque  obsequio  eodem  suo  tanquam  vasallus  et  cliens,  publico  aliqao  recognitionis 
sjmbolo,  profiteretur,  se  in  omnibus  Deo  suo,  tanquam  supremo  Domino,  obtempe- 
rare  et  parere  velle  ;  id  quod  aequissimum  erat."— Episcopius. 

(6)  The  former  word  signifies  a  traducer  and  false  accuser,  the  latter  ^an  adversary. 
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lar  readers  ;  and,  although  we  have  but  general  intimations  of  the 
existence  of  an  order  of  apostate  spirits,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
xJate  of  their  creation,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  probation  and 
fall ;  yet  this  is  clear,  that  they  are  permitted,  for  their  "  time," 
to  have  influence  on  earth ;  to  war  against  the  virtue  and  the  peace 
of  man,  though  under  constant  control  and  government ;  and  that 
this  entered  into  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  of  our  first  parents, 
and  that  it  enters  into  ours.  In  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  fall, 
therefore,  without  giving  up  any  portion  of  the  literal  sense,  we 
must,  on  the  authority  of  other  passages  of  Scripture,  look  beyond 
the  letter,  and  regard  the  serpent  but  as  the  instrument  of  a  super- 
human tempter,  who  then  commenced  his  first  act  of  warfare 
against  the  rule  of  God  in  this  lower  world  ;  and  began  a  contest^ 
which,  for  purposes  of  wisdom,  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  disclosed,  / 
he  has  been  allowed  to  carry  on  for  ages,  and  will  still  be  permitted 
to  maintain,  till  the  result  shall  make  his  fall  more  marked,  and 
bring  into  view  moral  truths  and  principles  in  which  the  whole 
universe  of  innocent  or  redeemed  creatures  are,  probably,  to  be 
instructed  to  their  eternal  advantage. 

In  Hke  manner,  the  malediction  pronounced  upon  the  serpent^ 
whilst  it  is  to  be  understood  literally  as  to  that  animal,  must  be 
considered  as  teaching  more  than  the  letter  simply  expresses ;  and 
the  terms  of  it  are,  therefore,  for  the  reason  given  above,  (the 
comment  found  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,)  to  be  regarded  as 
symbolical.  "  As  the  literal  sense  does  not  exclude  the  mystical, 
the  cursing  of  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  to  us,  and  a  visible  pledge 
of  the  malediction  with  which  the  Devil  is  struck  by  God,  and 
whereby  he  is  become  the  most  abominable  and  miserable  of  all 
creatures.  But  man,  by  the  help  of  the  seed  of  the  icoman,  that  is, 
by  our  vSaviour,  shall  bruise  his  head,  wound  him  in  the  place  that 
is  most  mortal,  and  destroy  him  with  eternal  ruin.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  enmity  and  abhorrence  we  have  of  the  serpent  is  a  con- 
tinual warning  to  us  of  the  danger  we  are  in  of  the  Devil,  and  how 
heartily  we  ought  to  abhor  him  and  all  his  works."  (7)  To  this 
view,  indeed,  strenuous  objections  have  been  made  ;  and  in  order 
to  get  quit  of  the  doctrine  of  so  early  and  significant  a  promise  of 
a  Redeemer, — a  promise  so  expressed  as  necessarily  to  imply 
redemption  through  the  temporary  suffering  of  the  Redeemer,  the 
bruising  of  Ins  heel, — many  of  those  who  are  willing  to  give  up  the 
letter  entirely  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  and  to  resolve  the 
whole  into  fable,  resist  this  addition  of  the  parabolical  meaning  to 
{T)  Archbishop  King. 
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the  literal,  and  contend  for  that  alone.     In  answer  to  this,  we  may 
observe, 

1.  That,  on  the  merely  literal  interpretation  of  these  words,  the 
main  instrument  of  the  transgression  would  remain  unsentenced 
and  unpunished.  That  instrument  was  the  Devil,  as  already 
shown,  and  who,  in  evident  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  is  called, 
in  Scripture,  "  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  "  a  liar  and  the 
father  of  lies ;"  "  that  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil  and  Satan, 
which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  ;"  he  "  who  sinneth  from  the  be- 
ginning ;"  so  that  whosoever  "  committeth  sin  is  of  the  Devil," 
and  consequently  our  first  parents.  It  is  also  in  plain  allusion  to 
this  history  and  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  that  the 
apostle  takes  the  phrase  of  "  bruising"  Satan  under  the  feet  of 
believers.  These  passages  can  only  be  disposed  of  by  resolving 
tbe.whole  account  of  diabolical  agency  in  Scripture  into  figures  of 
speech  ;  (the  theory  adopted  by  Socinians,  and  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently refuted  ;)  but  if  the  agency  of  Satan  be  allowed  in  this 
transaction,  then  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  merely  literal  sense 
leaves  the  prime  mover  of  the  offence  without  any  share  of  the 
malediction  ;  and  the  curse  of  the  serpent  must,  therefore,  in 
justice,  be  concluded  to  fall  with  the  least  weight  upon  the  animal 
instrument,  the  serpent  itself,  and  with  its  highest  emphasis  upon 
the  intelligent  and  accountable  seducer. 

2.  We  are  compelled  to  this  interpretation  by  the  reason  of  the 
case.  That  a  higher  power  was  identified  with  the  serpent  in  the 
transaction,  is  apparent  from  the  intelligent  and  rational  powers 
ascribed  to  the  serpent,  which  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
distinction  between  man  and  the  inferior  animals  to  attribute  to  a 
mere  brute.  He  was  the  most  '•'  subtle"  of  the  beasts,  made  such 
near  approaches  to  rationality  as  to  be  a  Jit  instrument  by  which 
to  deceive  ;  but,  assuredly,  the  use  of  speech,  of  reasoning  powers, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  law,  and  the  power  of  seductive  artifice 
to  entrap  human  beings  in  their  state  of  perfection  into  sin  against 
God,  are  not  the  faculties  of  an  irrational  animal.  The  solemn 
manner,  too,  in  which  the  Almighty  addresses  the  serpent  in  pro- 
nouncing the  curse,  shows  that  an  intelligent  and  free  agent  was 
arraigned  before  him,  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose to  the  contrary. 

3.  The  circumstances  of  our  first  parents  also  confirm  the  sym- 
bolical interpretation,  in  conjunction  with  the  literal  one.  This  is 
shown  by  Bishop  Sherlock  with  much  acuteness. 

"They  were  now  in  a  state  of  sin,  standing  before  God  fo 
Vol.  II.  26 
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receive  sentence  for  their  disobedience,  and  had  reason  to  expect 
a  full  execution  of  the  penalty  threatened,  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof,  thou  shall  surely  die.     But  God  came  in  mercy  as  well  as 
judgment,  purposing  not  only  to  punish,  but  to  restore  man.    The 
judgment  is  awful  and  severe  ;  the  woman  is  doomed  to  sorrow 
in  conception  ;  the  man  to  sorrow  and  travel  all  the  days  of  his 
life  ;  the  ground  is  cursed  for  his  sake  ;  and  the  end  of  the  judg- 
ment is,  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shall  return.     Had  they 
been  left  thus,  they  might  have  continued  in  their  labour  and  sor- 
row for  their  appointed  time,  and  at  last  have  returned  to  dust, 
without  any  well-grounded  hope  or  confidence  in  God  :  they  must 
have  looked  upon  themselves  as  rejected  by  their  Maker,  delivered 
up  to  trouble  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and  as  having  no  hope  in 
any  other.     Upon  this  ground  I  conceive  there  could  have  been 
no  religion  left  in  the  world  ;  for  a  sense  of  religion  without  hope, 
is  a  state  of  phrenzy  and  distraction,  void  of  all  inducements  to 
love  and  obedience,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  praiseworthy.     If, 
therefore,  God  intended  to  preserve  them  as  objects  of  mercy,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  communicate  so  much  hope  to  them, 
as  might  be  a  rational  foundation  for  their  future  endeavours  to  be 
reconciled  to  him.    This  seems  to  be  the  primary  intention  of  this 
first  Divine  prophecy  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  the  condition  of  religion,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  supported  without  the  communication  of  such  hopes.     The 
prophecy  is  excellently  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  manifestly 
conveyed  such  hopes  to  our  first  parents.     For  let  us  consider  in 
what  sense  we  may  suppose  them  to  understand  the  prophecy. 
Now  they  must  necessarily  understand  the  prophecy,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  or  according  to  such 
meaning  as  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  transaction,  of  which 
they  are  part,  does  require.     If  we  suppose  them  to  understand 
the  words  literally  only,  and  that  God  meant  them  to  be  so  under- 
stood, this  passage  must  appear  ridiculous.     Do  but  imagine  that 
you  see  God  coming  to  judge  the  offenders  ;  Adam  and  Eve  be- 
fore him  in  the  utmost  distress  ;  that  you  hear  God  inflicting  pains 
and  sorrows  and  misery  and  death  upon  the  first  of  human  race ; 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  of  woe  and  great  calamity, 
you  hear  him  foretelling,  with  great  solemnity,  a  very  trivial  acci- 
dent that  should  sometimes  happen  in  the  world  :  that  serpents 
would  be  apt  to  bite  men  by  the  heels,  and  that  men  would  be  apt 
to  revenge  themselves  by  striking  them  on  the  head.     What  has 
this  trifle  to  do  with  the  loss  of  mankind,  with  the  corruption  of  the 
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natural  and  moral  world,  and  the  ruin  of  all  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  the  creation  ?     Great  comfort  it  was  to  Adam,  doubtless, 
after  telling  him  that  his  days  would  be  short  and  full  of  misery, 
and  his  end  without  hope,  to  let  him  know,  that  he  should  now 
and  then  knock  a  snake  on  the  head,  but  not  even  that,  without 
paying  dear  for  his  poor  victory,  for  the  snake  should  often  bite 
him  by  the  heel.    Adam  surely  could  not  understand  the  prophecy 
in  this  sense,  though  some  of  his  sons  have  so  understood  it. 
Leaving  this,  therefore,  as  absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous,  let  us 
consider  what  meaning  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction  do 
necessarily  fix  to  the  words  of  this  prophecy.     Adam  tempted  by 
his  wife,  and  she  by  the  serpent,  had  fallen  from  their  obedience, 
and  were  now  in  the  presence  of  God  expecting  judgment.  They 
knew  full  well  at  this  juncture,  that  their  /a//  was  the  victory  of 
the  serpent,  whom  by  experience  they  found  to  be  an  enemy  to 
God  and  to  man ;  to  man,  whom  he  had  ruined  by  seducing  him 
to  sin  ;  to  God,  the  noblest  work  of  vhose  creation  he  had  defaced. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  some  comfort  to  them  to  hear  the 
serpent  first  condemned,  and  to  see  that,  however  he  had  prevailed 
against  them,  he  had  gained  no  victory  over  their  Maker,  who  was 
able  to  assert  his  own  honour,  and  to  punish  this  great  author  of 
iniquity.     By  this  method  of  God's  proceeding  they  were  secured 
from  thinking  that  there  was  any  evil  being  equal  to  the  Creator 
in  power  and  dominion  ;  an  opinion  which  gained  ground  in  after 
times  through  the  prevaleney  of  evil,  and  is,  where  it  does  prevail, 
destructive  of  all  true  religion.      The  belief  of  God's  supreme 
dominion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  being  thus  pre- 
served, it  was  still  necessary  to  give  them  such  hopes  as  they  could 
not  but  conceive,  when  they  heard  from  the  mouth  of  God  that 
the  serpent's  victory  was  not  a  complete  victory  over  even  them- 
selves ;  that  they  and  their  posterity  should  be  enabled  to  contest 
his  empire  ;  and  though  they  were  to  suffer  much  in  the  struggle, 
yet  finally  they  should  prevail  and  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and 
be  delivered  from  his  power  and  dominion  over  them.    What  now 
could  they  conceive  this  conquest  over  the  serpent  to  mean  ?    Js 
it  not  natui'al  to  expect  that  we  shall  recover  that  by  victory  wtich 
we  lost  by  being  defeated  ?     They  knew  that  the  enemy  ha(?  sub- 
dued them  by  sin,  could  they  then  conceive  hopes  of  victory  other- 
wise than  by  righteousness  ?    They  lost  through  sin  the  happiness 
of  their  creation,  could  they  expect  less  from  the  return  of  right- 
eousness than  the  recovery  of  the  blessings  forfeited  ?    What  else 
but  this  could  they  expect  ?    For  the  certain  knowledge  they  liad 
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of  their  loss  when  the  serpent  prevailed,  could  not  but  lead  them 
to  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  they  should  regain  by  prevailing 
against  the  serpent.  The  language  of  this  prophecy  is  indeed  in 
part  metaphorical,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  all  meta- 
phors are  of  uncertain  signification  ;  for  the  design  and  scope  of 
the  speaker,  with  the  circumstances  attending,  create  a  final  and 
determinate  sense." 

The  import  of  this  prediction  appears,  from  various  allusions  of 
Scripture,  to  have  been,  that  the  Messiah,  who  was,  in  an  emi- 
nent and  peculiar  sense,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  should,  though 
himself  bruised  in  the  conflict,  obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
malice  and  power  of  Satan,  and  so  restore  those  benefits  to  man 
which  by  sin  he  had  lost.  From  this  time  hope  looked  forward 
to  the  Great  Restorer,  and  sacrifices,  which  are  no  otherwise 
to  be  accounted  for,  began  to  be  offered,  in  prefiguration  of  the 
fact  and  efficacy  of  his  sufferings.  From  that  first  promise,  that 
light  of  salvation  broke  forth,f  which,  by  the  increased  illumination 
of  revelation  through  following  ages,  shone  brighter  and  brighter 
to  the  perfect  day.  To  what  extent  our  first  parents  understood 
this  promise  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say.  Sufficiently,  there  is 
no  doubt,  for  hope  and  faith  ;  and  that  it  might  be  the  ground  of  a 
new  dispensation  of  religion,  in  which  salvation  was  to  be  of  grace, 
not  of  works,  and  in  which  prayer  was  to  be  offered  for  all  neces- 
sary blessings,  on  the  ground  of  pure  mercy,  and  through  the 
intercession  of  an  infinitely  worthy  Mediator.  The  Scriptures 
cannot  be  explained,  unless  this  be  admitted,  for  these  are  the  very 
principles  which  are  assumed  in  God's  government  of  man  from 
the  period  of  his  fall ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  in  those 
earliest  patriarchal  ages,  of  which  we  have  so  brief  and  rapid  an 
account  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  which,  we  may,  neverthe- 
less, collect,  were  ages  distinguished  by  the  frequent  and  visible 
intercourse  of  God  and  superior  beings  with  men,  there  were  reve- 
lations made  and  instructions  given  which  are  not  specifically 
recorded,  but  which  formed  that  body  of  theology  which  is  un- 
questionably, presupposed  by  the  whole  Mosaic  institute.  But  if 
we  allow,  that  this  first  promise,  as  interpreted  by  us,  contains 
more  than  our  first  parents  can  be  supposed  to  have  discovered  in 
it,  we  mj.y  say,  with  the  prelate  just  quoted,  "  Since  this  prophecy 
has  been  phinly  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  by  the  event  appropriated 
to  him  only,  I  would  fain  know  how  it  comes  to  be  conceived  to 
be  so  ridiculous  a  thing  in  us  to  suppose  that  God,  to  whom  the 
whole  event  was  known  from  the  beginning,  should  make  choice 
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of  such  expressions  as  naturally  conveyed  so  much  knowledge  to 
our  first  parents  as  he  intended,  and  yet  should  appear,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  event  which 
he,  from  the  beginning-,  saw,  and  which  he  intended  the  world 
should  one  day  see,  and  which,  when  they  should  see,  they  might 
the  more  easily  acknowledge  to  be  the  work  of  his  hand,  by  the 
secret  evidence  which  he  had  enclosed  from  the  days  of  old  in  the 
words  of  prophecy." 

From  these  Remarks  on  the  history  of  the  fall,  we  are  called  to 
consider  the  state  into  which  that  event  reduced  the  first  man  and 
his  posterity. 

As  to  Adam,  it  is  clear,  that  he  became  liable  to  inevitable  death, 
and  that,  during  his  temporary  life,  he  was  doomed  to  severe 
labour,  expressed  in  Scripture  by  eating  his  bread  in,  or  "  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow."  These  are  incoiitrovertible  points  ;  but  that 
the  threatening  of  death,  as  the  penalty  of  disobedience,  included 
spiritual  and  eternal  death,  as  to  himself  and  his  posterity,  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  largely  and  resolutely  debated,  and  will 
require  our  consideration. 

On  this  subject  the  following  are  the  leading  opinions  : 

The  view  stated  by  Pelagius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  is 
(if  he  has  not  been  misrepresented)  that  which  is  held  by  the  mo- 
dern Socinians.  It  is,  that  though  Adam,  by  his  transgression, 
exposed  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker,  yet  that  neither 
were  the  powers  of  his  own  nature  at  all  impaired,  nor  have  his 
posterity,  in  any  sense,  sustained  the  smallest  hurt  by  his  disobe- 
dience ;  that  he  was  created  mortal,  and  would,  therefore,  have 
died,  had  he  not  sinned ;  and  that  the  only  evil  he  suffered  was 
his  being  expelled  from  Paradise,  and  subjected  to  the  discipline 
of  labour.  That  his  posterity,  like  himself,  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  trial ;  that  death  to  them,  as  to  him,  is  a  natural  event ;  and  that 
the  prospect  of  certain  dissolution,  joined  to  the  common  calami- 
ties of  Hfe,  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue.  By  a  proper 
attention  we  may  maintain  our  innocence  amidst  surroynding 
temptations,  and  may  also  daily  improve  in  moral  excellence,  by 
the  proper  use  of  reason  and  other  natural  powers. 

A  second  opinion  has  been  attributed  to  the  followers  of  Armi* 
nius,  on  which  a  remark  shall  just  now  be  offered.  It  has  been 
thus  epitomized  by  Dr.  Hill : 

"  According  to  this  opinion,  although  the  first  man  had  a  body 
naturally  frail  and  mortal,  his  life  would  have  been  for  ever  pre- 
served bv  the  bountv  of  his  Creator,  had  he  continued  obedient ; 
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and  the  instrument  employed  by  God,  to  preserve  his  mortal  body 
from  decay,  was  the  fruit  of  life.  Death  was  declared  to  be  the 
penalty  of  transgression  ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  transgress- 
ed, he  was  removed  at  a  distance  from  the  tree  of  life  ;  and 
his  posterity,  inheriting  his  natural  mortality,  and  not  having 
access  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  subjected  to  death.  It  is  therefore 
said  by  St.  Paul,  '  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men.  In  Adam  all  die. 
By  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one.'  These  expressions 
clearly  point  out  death  to  be  the  consequence  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion, an  evil  brought  upon  his  posterity  by  his  fault ;  and  this  the 
Arminians  understand  to  be  the  whole  meaning  of  its  being  said, 
'  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image,'  Gen.  v, 
3,  and  of  Paul  saying,  '  We  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly.* 
"  It  is  admitted,  however,  by  those  who  hold  the  opinion,  that 
this  change  upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  from  a  life  preserved 
without  end,  to  mortality,  was  most  unfavourable  to  their  moral 
character.  The  fear  of  death  enfeebles  and  enslaves  the  mind  ; 
the  pursuit  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  support  a  frail 
perishing  life  engrosses  and  contracts  the  soul  ;  and  the  desires  of 
sensual  pleasure  are  rendered  more  eager  and  ungovernable,  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  time  of  enjoying  them  soon  passes  away. 
Hence  arise  envying  of  those  who  have  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life — strife  with  those  who  interfere  in  our  enjoy- 
ments— impatience  under  restraint — and  sorrow  and  repining  when 
pleasure  is  abridged.  And  to  this  variety  of  turbulent  passions,  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  punishment  of  Adam's  transgression,  there  are 
also  to  be  added,  all  the  fretfulness  and  disquietude  occasioned  by 
the  diseases  and  pains  which  are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
a  mortal  being.  In  this  way  the  Arminians  explain  such  expres- 
sions as  these,  '  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sin- 
ners ;'  '  all  are  under  sin  ;'  '  behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,'  i.  e. 
all  men,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  are  born  in  these  circum- 
stances,— under  that  disposition  of  events  which  subjects  them  to 
the  dominion  of  passion,  and  exposes  them  to  so  many  temptations, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  maintain  his  integrity.  And 
hence,  they  say,  arises  the  necessity  of  a  Saviour,  who,  restoring 
to  man  the  immortality  which  he  had  forfeited,  may  be  said  to 
have  abolished  death  ;  who  effectually  delivers  his  followers  from 
that  bondage  of  mind,  and  that  corruption  of  character  which  arc 
connected  with  the  fear  of  death  ;  who,  by  his  perfect  obedience, 
obtains  pardon  for  those  sins  into  which  they  have  been  betrayeil 
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by  their  condition  ;  and  by  his  Spirit  enables  them  to  overcome  the 
temptations  which  human  nature  of  itself  cannot  withstand. 

"  According  to  this  opinion,  then,  the  human  race  has  suffered 
universally  in  a  very  high  degree  by  the  sin  of  their  first  parent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  manner  of  their  suffering  is  analogous  to 
many  circumstances  in  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  ; 
for  we  often  see  children,  by  the  negligence  or  fault  of  their  pa- 
rents, placed  in  situations  very  unfavourable  both  to  their  prosper- 
ity and  to  their  improvement ;  and  we  can  trace  the  profligacy  of 
their  character  to  the  defects  of  their  education,  to  the  example 
set  before  them  in  their  youth,  and  to  the  multiplied  temptations  in 
which,  from  a  want  of  due  attention  on  the  part  of  others,  they 
find  themselves  early  entangled." (8) 

That  this  is  a  very  defective  view  of  the  effects  of  the  original 
offence  upon  Adam  and  his  descendants  must  be  acknowledged. 
Whether  Adam,  as  to  his  body,  became  mortal  by  positive  inflic" 
tion,  or  by  being  excluded  from  the  means  of  warding  off  disease 
and  mortality,  which  were  provided  in  the  tree  of  life,  is  a  specu- 
lative point,  which  has  no  important  theological  bearing  ;  but  that 
the  corruption  of  our  nature,  and  not  merely  its  greater  liability  to 
be  corrupted,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  will  presently  be  shown. 
However,  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  Arminius,  nor  of  his  imme- 
diate followers.  Nor  is  It  the  opinion  of  that  large  body  of  Christ- 
ians, often  called  Arminians,  who  follow  the  theological  opinions 
of  Mr.  Wesley.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Whitby  and  several 
divines  of  the  English  church,  who,  though  called  Arminians,  were 
semi-Pelagians,  or  at  least  made  great  approaches  to  that  error ; 
and  the  writer  just  quoted  has  no  author  ity  for  giving  this  as  the 
Arminian  opinion,  except  the  work  of  Whitby's  entitled  Tractatus 
de  Impulatione  Peccati  Mami.  In  this,  however,  he  has  followed 
others,  who,  on  Whitby's  authority,  attribute  this  notion  not  only 
to  Arminius  singly,  but  to  the  body  of  the  Remonstrants,  and  to 
all  those  who,  to  tliis  day,  advocate  the  doctrine  of  general  re- 
demption. This  is  one  proof  how  little  pains  many  divines  of  the 
Calvinistic  school  have  taken  to  understand  the  opinions  they  have 
hastily  condemned  in  mass. 

The  following  passages  from  the  writings  of  Arminius  will  do 
justice  to  the  character  of  that  eminent  divine  on  this  important 
subject. 

In  the  15th  and  16th  propositions  of  his  7th  pubKc  Lecture  on 
the  first  Sin  of  the  first  Man,  he  says, 

(8)  Lecture?-. 
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"  The  immediate  and  proper  effect  of  this  sin  was,  that  God 
was  offended  by  it.  For  since  the  form  of  sin  is  the  transgression 
of  the  law,  1  John  iii,  4,  such  transgression  primarily  and  imme- 
diately impinges  against  the  Legislator  himself,  Gen.  iii,  2  ;  and 
it  imj)inges  against  him.  Gen.  iii,  16,  19,  23,  24,  with  offence,  it 
having  been  his  will  that  his  law  should  not  be  infringed.  Genesis 
iii,  17  :  From  which  he  conceives  a  just  wrath,  which  is  the  second 
effect  of  sin.  But  this  wrath  is  followed  by  the  infliction  of  pu- 
nishment, which  hert  is  twofold  :  1 .  A  liability  to  both  deaths, 
Rom.  vi,  23.  2.  A  privation  of  that  primeval  holiness  and  right- 
eousness, Luke  xix,  26,  which,  because  they  were  the  effects  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  man,  ought  not  to  remain  in  man  who 
bad  fallen  from  the  favour  of  God,  and  had  incurred  his  anger. 
For  that  Spirit  is  a  seal  and  token  of  the  Divine  favour  and  be- 
nevolence, Rom.  viii,  14,  15;   1  Cor.  ii,  12. 

"  But  the  whole  of  this  sin  is  not  peculiar  to  our  first  parents, 
but  is  common  to  the  whole  race,  and  to  all  their  posterity,  who 
at  the  time  when  the  first  sin  was  committed,  were  in  their  loins, 
and  who  afterwards  descended  from  them  in  the  natural  mode  of 
propagation,  according  to  the  primitive  benediction.  For,  in 
Adam,  all  have  sinned,  Rom.  v,  12.  Whatever  punishment,  there- 
fore, was  inflicted  on  our  first  parents,  has  also  pervaded  ail  their 
posterity,  and  still  oppresses  them  :  So  that  all  are  by  nature  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  Eph.  ii,  31,  obnoxious  to  condemnation  and  to  death 
temporal  and  eternal,  Rom.  v,  12,  and  are,  lastly,  devoid  of  that 
[primeval]  righteousness  and  holiness  :  With  which  evils  they 
would  continue  oppressed  for  ever,  unless  they  were  delivered 
from  them  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever  ! 
Rom.  V,  18,  19." 

In  the  epistle  which  Arminius  addressed  to  Hippolytus,  descri- 
bing grace  and  free-will,  his  views  on  this  subject  are  still  more 
clearly  expressed  : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  free-will  without  grace  to  begin  or  perfect 
any  true  or  spiritual  good,  i  say,  the  grace  of  Christ  which 
pertains  to  regeneration  is  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
illumination  of  the  mind,  the  ordering  of  the  affections,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  will  to  that  which  is  good.  It  is  that  which  ope- 
rates on  the  mind,  the  affections,  and  the  will  ;  which  infuses  good 
thoughts  into  the  mind,  inspires  good  desires  into  the  affections, 
and  leads  the  will  to  execute  good  thoughts  and  good  desires.  It 
prevents,  (goes  before,)  accompanies,  and  follows.  It  excites, 
assists,  works  in  us  to  will,  aad  works  with  us,  that  we  may  not 
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will  in  vain.  It  averts  temptations,  stands  by  and  aids  us  in  tempt- 
ations, supports  us  against  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  Satan  ;  and, 
in  the  conflict,  it  grants  us  to  enjoy  the  victory.  It  raises  up  again 
those  who  are  conquered  and  fallen,  it  establishes  them,  and  endues 
them  with  new  strength,  and  renders  them  more  cautious.  It 
begins,  promotes,  perfects,  and  consummates  salvation.  I  confess, 
that  the  mind  of  the  natural  {animalis)  and  carnal  man  is  darkened, 
his  affections  are  depraved  and  disordered,  his  will  is  refractory,  and 
that  the  man  is  dead  in  ms." 

And,  in  his  llth  Public  Disputation  on  the  Free-will  of  Man, 
and  its  powers,  he  says,  "  that  the  will  of  man,  with  respect  to  true 
good,  is  not  only  wounded,  bruised,  inferior,  crooked,  and  attenu- 
ated ;  but  it  is  likewise  captivated,  destroyed,  and  lost ;  and  has  no 
powers  whatever,  except  such  as  are  excited  by  grace." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Remonstrants  is,  "  That  God,  to  the  glory 
of  his  abundant  goodness,  having  decreed  to  make  man  after  his 
own  image,  and  to  give  him  an  easy  and  most  equal  law,  and  add 
thereunto  a  threatening  of  death  to  the  transgressors  thereof,  and 
foreseeing  that  Adam  would  wilfully  transgress  the  same,  and 
thereby  make  himself  and  his  posterity  liable  to  condemnation ; 
though  God  was,  notwithstanding,  mercifully  affected  towards  man, 
yet,  out  of  respect  to  his  justice  and  truth,  he  would  not  give  way 
to  his  mercy  to  save  man  till  his  justice  should  be  satisfied,  and  his 
serious  hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  righteousness  should  be  made 
known."  The  condemnation  here  spoken  of,  as  affecting  Adam 
and  his  posterity  is  to  be  understood  of  more  than  the  death  of  the 
body,  as  being  opposed  to  the  salvation  procured  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  moral  state  of  human  nature 
since  the  fall,  the  third  of  their  articles,  exhibited,  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  states,  that  the  Remonstrants  "  hold  that  a  man  hath  not 
saving  faith  of  himself,  nor  from  the  power  of  his  own  free-will, 
seeing  that,  whilst  he  is  in  the  state  of  sin,  he  cannot  of  himself, 
nor  by  himself,  think,  will,  or  do  any  saving  good." (9) 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  often  claimed 
as  exclusively  Calvinistic  on  this  point,  accords  perfectly  with  true 
Arminianism.  "  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  or  imi- 
tation of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk  ;  but  it  is  the  fault 
or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  that  naturally  is  engen- 
dered of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone 
from  original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  only  inclined 

(9)  See  Tenets  of  the  Remonstrants,  in  Nichol's  "Calvinism  and  Arminianism 
Compared." 
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to  evil,"  &c.  Some  of  the  dinnes  of  this  church  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  soften  this  article,  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  phrase  "  very  far  gone,"  as  though  it  did  not  express 
a  total  defection  from  original  righteousness.  The  Articles  were, 
however,  subscribed  by  the  two  houses  of  Convocation,  in  1571, 
in  Latin  and  English  also,  and  therefore  both  copies  are  equally 
iiuthentic.  The  Latin  copy  expresses  this  phrase  by  "  quam  loU' 
gissime  distet ;"  which  is  as  strong  an  expression  as  that  language 
can  furnish,  fixes  the  sense  of  the  compilers  on  this  point,  and  takes 
away  the  argument  which  rests  on  the  alleged  equivocalness  of  the 
English  version.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  material  discre- 
pancy between  this  statement  of  the  fallen  condition  of  man  and 
the  Augsburgh  Confession,  the  doctrine  of  the  French  churches, 
that  of  the  Calvinistic  church  of  Scotland,  and,  so  far  as  the  moral 
state  of  man  only  is  concerned,  the  views  of  Calvin  himself.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  such  expressions  as  "  contagion,"  "  infection,"  and 
the  like,  in  some  of  these  formularies,  which  are  somewhat  equi- 
vocal, as  bearing  upon  a  point  from  which  some  divines,  both 
Arminians  and  Calvinists,  have  dissented, — the  direct  corruption 
of  human  nature  by  a  sort  of  judicial  act;  but,  this  point  excepted, 
to  which  we  shall  subsequently  turn  our  attention,  the  true  Armi- 
iiian,  as  fully  as  the  Calvinistic,  admits  the  doctrine  of  the  total 
depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents  ;  and  is  indeed  enabled  to  carry  it  through  his  system  with 
greater  consistency  than  the  Calvinist  himself.  For,  whilst  the 
latter  is  obliged,  in  order  to  account  for  certain  good  dispositions 
and  occasional  religious  inclinations  in  those  who  never  give  any 
evidence  of  their  actual  conversion  to  God,  to  refer  them  to  nature, 
and  not  to  grace,  which,  according  to  them,  is  not  given  to  the 
reprobate,  the  believer  in  general  redemption  maintains  the  total 
incapacity  of  unassisted  nature  to  produce  such  effects,  and  attri- 
butes them  to  that  Divine  gracious  influence  which,  if  not  resisted, 
would  lead  on  to  conversion.  Some  of  the  doctrines  joined  by 
Calvinists  with  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature  are,  indeed, 
very  disputable,  and  such  as  we  shall,  in  the  proper  place,  attempt 
to  prove  unscriptural ;  but  in  this  Arminians  and  they  so  well  agree, 
that  it  is  an  entire  delusion  to  represent  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  often 
done,  as  exclusively  Calvinistic.  "  The  Calvinists,"  says  Bishop 
Tomline,  "  contend  that  the  sin  of  Adam  introduced  into  his  na- 
ture such  a  radical  impotence  and  depravity,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  his  descendants  to  make  any  voluntary  effort  [of  themselves] 
towards  piety  and  virtue,  or  in  any  respect  to  correct  and  improve 
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their  moral  and  religious  character ;  and  that  faith  and  all  fho. 
Christian  graces  are  communicated  by  the  sole  and  irresistible 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  without  any  endeavour  or  concur- 
rence on  the  part  of  man."(l)  The  latter  part  only  of  this  state- 
ment gives  the  Calvinistic  peculiarity ;  the  former  is  not  exclu- 
sively theirs.  We  have  seen  the  sentiment  of  Arminius  on  the 
natural  state  of  man,  and  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  that  of  Cal- 
vin where  he  says,  in  his  own  forcible  manner,  "  that  man  is  so 
totally  overwhelmed,  as  with  a  deluge,  that  no  part  is  free  from  sin, 
and  therefore  whatever  proceeds  from  him  is  accounted  sin. "(2) 

But  in  bringing  all  these  opinions  to  the  test  of  Scriptural  testi- 
mony, we  must  first  inquire  into  the  import  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
threatened  upon  the  offences  of  the  first  man. 

The  Pelagian  and  Socinian  notion,  that  Adam  would  have  died 
had  he  not  sinned,  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the  words  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  declares  expressly  that  death  entered  the 
world  "  by  sin,"  and  so  it  inevitably  follows  that,  as  to  man  at  least,, 
but  for  sin  there  would  have  been  no  death. 

The  notion  of  others,  that  the  death  threatened  extended  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  and  was  only  arrested 
by  the  interposition  of  a  Redeemer,  assumes  a  doctrine  which  has 
no  countenance  at  all  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  the  penalty  of 
transgressing  the  Divine  law,  when  it  extends  to  the  soul,  is  death 
in  the  sense  of  annihilation.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  the 
threat  of  death,  in  Scripture,  refers  to  the  soul,  it  unquestionably 
means  future  and  conscious  punishment.  Besides  the  term 
-'death,"  which  conveys  the  threatening,  does  not  properly  ex- 
press annihilation.  There  is  no  adequate  opposition  between 
life  and  annihilation.  If  there  were  such  an  opposition  between 
them,  then  life  and  non-annihilation  must  be  equivalent  terms. 
But  they  are  not ;  for  many  things  exist  which  do  not  live  ;  and 
thus  both  the  sense  attached  to  the  term  death,  in  Scripture,  when 
applied  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  proper  sense  of  that  term  itself, 
and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  forbid  that  interpretation. 

The  death  threatened  to  Adam,  we  conclude,  therefore,  to  havQ 
extended  to  the  soul  of  man  as  well  as  to  his  body,  though  not  in 
the  sense  of  annihilation  ;  but,  for  the  confirmation  of  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  language  of  Scripture^ 
which  is  its  own  best  interpreter,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  those  divines  who  include  in  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
first  oflFence,  the  very  "  fulness  of  death,"  as  it  has  been  justly 

(1)  Refutation  of  Calvinism.  <[^)  Instrtnte?. 
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termed,  death  bodily,  spiritual^  and  eternal,  is  not  to  be  puffed 
away  by  sarcasm,  but  stands  firm  on  inspired  testimony. 

Besides  death,  as  it  is  opposed  to  animal  life,  and  which  consists 
in  the  separation  of  the  rational  soul  from  the  body,  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  soul  in  a  moral  sense.  The  first 
consists  in  the  union  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  is  manifested  by  these 
vigorous,  grateful,  and  holy  affections,  which  are,  by  this  union, 
produced.  The  second  consists  in  a  separation  of  the  soul  firom 
communion  with  God,  and  is  manifested  by  the  dominion  of  earthly 
and  corrupt  dispositions  and  habits,  and  an  entire  indiflference  or 
aversion  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  things.  This,  too,  is  represented 
as  the  state  of  all  who  are  not  quickened  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Gospel  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  power  and  agency 
of  its  Divine  Author.  "And  you  hath  he  quickened  who  were 
DEAD  in  trespasses  and  sins."  The  state  of  a  regenerate  mind  is, 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  represented  as  a  resurrection,  and  a 
passing  "  from  death  unto  Ufe  ;"  and  both  to  Christ  and  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  this  work  of  quickening  the  souls  of  men  and  pre- 
serving them  in  moral  or  spiritual  life  attributed.  To  interpret, 
then,  the  death  pronounced  upon  Adam  as  including  moral  death, 
seeing  that  he,  by  his  transgression,  fell  actually  into  the  same  mo- 
ral state  as  a  sinner  against  God,  in  which  all  those  persons  now 
are  who  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  language  of  Scripture.  For,  if  a  state  of  sin  in  them  is 
a  state  of  spiritual  death,  then  a  state  of  sin  in  him  was  a  state  of 
spiritual  death ;  and  that  both  by  natural  consequence,  the  same 
cause  producing  the  same  efi'ect,  and  also  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  who  departs  from  sinful  men,  and,  withdrawing  himself  from 
all  communion  with  the  guilty,  withdraws  thereby  the  only  source 
of  moral  or  spiritual  life. 

But  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  *'  death,"  in  Scripture,  is  the 
punishment  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state,  both  by  a  loss  of  happi- 
ness and  separation  from  God,  and  also  by  a  positive  infliction  of 
Divine  wrath.  Now  this  is  stated,  not  as  peculiar  to  any  dispensa- 
tion of  religion,  but  as  common  to  all ;  as  the  penalty  of  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God  in  every  degree.  "  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law,"  this  is  its  definition ;  "  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,"  this  is  its  penalty.  Here  we  have  no  mention  made  of 
any  particular  sin,  as  rendering  the  transgressor  liable  to  this  pe- 
nalty, nor  of  any  particular  circumstance  under  which  sin  may  be 
committed,  as  calling  forth  that  fatal  expression  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure; but  of  sin  itself  generally  ; — of  transgression  of  the  Di- 
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vine  law,  in  every  form  and  degree,  it  is  affirmed,  "  the  wages  of 
sin  is  DEATH."  This  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  an  axiom 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  Heaven.  "  Sin,"  says  St.  James,  with  Uke 
absolute  and  unqualified  manner,  "  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  DEATH  ;"  nor  have  we  the  least  intimation  given  in  Scriptui-e, 
that  any  sin  whatever  is  exempted  from  this  penalty  ;  that  some 
sins  are  punished  in  this  life  only,  and  others  in  the  hfe  come. 
The  degree  of  punishment  will  be  varied  by  the  offence  ;  but  death 
is  the  penalty  attached  to  all  sin,  unless  it  is  averted  by  pardon, 
which  itself  supposes  that  in  law  the  penalty  has  been  incurred. 
What  was  there,  then,  in  the  case  of  Adam  to  take  him  out  of  this 
rule  ?  His  act  was  a  transgression  of  the  law,  and  therefore  sin ; 
as  sin,  its  wages  was  "  death,"  which,  in  Scripture,  we  have  seen, 
means,  in  its  highest  sense,  future  punishment. 

To  this.  Dr.  Taylor,  whom  most  modern  writers  who  deny  the 
doctrine  of  origmal  sin  have  followed,  objects  :  "  Death  was  to  be 
the  consequence  of  his  disobedience,  and  the  death  here  threat- 
ened can  be  opposed  only  to  that  life  God  gave  Adam  when  he 
created  him." 

To  this  it  has  been  replied : 

"  True  :  but  how  are  you  assured,  that  God,  when  he  created 
him,  did  not  give  him  spiritual,  as  well  as  animal,  life  ?  Now  spirit- 
ual death  is  opposed  to  spiritual  life.  And  this  is  more  than  the 
death  of  the  body. 

"  But  this,  you  say,  is  pure  conjecture,  without  a  solid  founda- 
tion. For  no  other  life  is  spoken  of  before.  Yes  there  is.  The 
image  of  God  is  spoken  of  before.  This  is  not  therefore  pure 
conjecture  ;  but  is  grounded  upon  a  solid  foundation,  upon  the 
plain  Word  of  God.  Allowing  then  that  *  Adam  could  understand 
it  of  no  other  life  than  that  which  he  had  newly  received  ;'  yet 
would  he  naturally  understand  it  of  the  life  of  God  in  his  soul,  as 
well  as  of  the  life  of  his  body.  In  this  light  therefore  the  sense  of  the 
threatening  will  stand  thus  :  '  Thou  shalt  surely  die  ;'  as  if  he  had 
said,  I  have  formed  thee  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  '  breathed 
into  thy  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,'  both  of  animal  and  spiritual 
life  ;  and  in  both  respects  thou  art  become  a  living  soul.  '  But  if 
thou  eatest  of  the  forbidde  i  tree,  thou  shalt  cease  to  be  a  living 
soul.  For  I  will  take  from  thee'  the  lives  I  have  given,  and  thou 
shalt  die  spiritually,  temporally,  eternally." (3) 

The  answer  of  President  Edwards  is  more  at  large. 

(3)  Wesley  on  Original  Sin. 
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"  To  this  I  would  say ;  it  is  true,  death  is  opposed  to  life^  and 
must  be  understood  according  to  the  nature  of  that  life^  to  which  it  is 
opposed.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  nothing  can  be  meant 
by  it  but  the  loss  of  life  ?  Misery  is  opposed  to  happiness,  and 
sorrow  is  fli  Scripture  often  opposed  to  joy  ;  but  can  we  conclude 
from  thence,  that  nothing  is  meant  in  Scripture  by  sorrow,  but 
(he  loss  of  joy  ?  Or  that  there  is  no  more  in  misery,  than  the  loss 
or  absence  of  happiness  ?  And  if  the  death  threatened  to  Adam 
can,  with  certainty,  be  opposed  only  to  the  life  given  to  Jldam, 
)chen  God  created  him ;  I  think  a  state  of  perfect,  perpetual,  and 
hopeless  misery  is  properly  opposed  to  that  state  Mam  was  in  when 
God  created  him.  For  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
life  Adam  had,  was  truly  a  happy  life  ;  happy  in  perfect  innocency, 
in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits  and 
testimonies  of  his  love.  And  I  think  it  has  been  proveJ,  that  he 
also  was  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness.  Nothing  is 
more  manifest  than  that  it  is  agreeable  to  a  very  common  accept- 
ation of  the  word  life  in  Scripture,  that  it  be  understood  as  signi- 
fying a  state  of  excellent  and  happy  existence.  Now  that  which 
is  most  opposite  to  that  life  and  state  in  which  Mam  was  created, 
is  a  state  of  total,  confirmed  wickedness,  and  perfect  hopeless 
misery,  under  the  Divine  displeasure  and  curse  ;  not  excluding 
temporal  death,  or  the  destruction  of  the  body,  as  an  introduction 
to  it. 

"  Besides,  that  which  is  much  more  evident  than  any  thing  Dr. 
T.  says  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  death  which  was  to  come  on 
Adam,  as  the  punishment  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to  that 
lifcy  which  he  would  have  had  as  the  reioard  of  his  obedience  in 
case  he  had  not  sinned.  Obedience  and  disobedience  are  contraries ; 
tlie  threatenings  and  promises  which  are  sanctions  of  a  law,  are  set 
ill  direct  opposition ;  and  the  promises,  rewards,  and  threatened 
punishments,  are  most  properly  taken  as  each  other's  opposites. 
But  none  will  deny,  that  the  life  which  would  have  been  Mani's 
reward,  if  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  was  eternal  life.  And 
therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death  which  stands  opposed  to 
that  life,  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge,)  is  manifestly  eternal  death, 
a  death  widely  different  from  the  death  ice  now  die — to  use  his  own 
words.  If  Adam  for  his  persevering  obedience,  was  to  have  had 
everlasting  life  and  happiness,  in  perfect  holiness,  union  with  his 
Maker,  and  enjoyment  of  his  favour,  and  this  was  the  life  which 
was  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tree  of  life  ;  then,  doubtless,  the  death 
threatened  in  case  of  <lisobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  opposi- 
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tion  to  this,  was  an  expo'sure  to  everlasting  wickedness  and  miseryj 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  wrath.^\4) 

The  next  question  is,  whether  Adam  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  individual,  the  consequences  of  whose  misconduct  terminated 
in  himself,  or  no  otherwise  affected  his  posteiity  tiian  incidentally, 
as  the  misconduct  of  an  ordinary  parent  may  affect  the  circum- 
stances of  his  children ;  or  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  man,  the  head  and  repi'esentative  of  the  human  race,  who,  ia 
consequence  of  his  fall,  have  fallen  with  him,  and  received  direct 
hurt  and  injury  in  the  very  constitution  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
moral  state  of  their  minds. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so  explicit  on  this  point,  that  all 
the  attempts  to  evade  it  have  been  in  vain.  In  Romans  v,  Adam 
and  Christ  are  contrasted  in  their  public  or  federal  character,  and 
the  hurt  which  mankind  have  derived  from  the  one,  and  the  healing 
they  have  received  from  the  other,  are  also  contrasted  in  various 
particulars,  which  are  equally  represented  as  the  effects  of  the 
"offence"  of  Adam,  and  of  the  "obedience"  of  Christ.  Adam, 
indeed,  in  verse  14,  is  called,  with  evident  allusion  to  this  public 
representative  character,  the  figure,  {'^vifo;,)  type,  or  model  "of 
him  that  was  to  come."  The  same  apostle  also  adopts  the  phrases, 
"  the  first  Adam"  and  "  the  second  Adam,"  which  mode  of  speak- 
ing- can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground,  that  as  sin  and  death 
descended  from  one,  so  righteousness  and  life  flow  from  the  other ; 
and  that  what  Christ  is  to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  that  Adam  is  to  all 
his  natural  descendants.  On  this,  indeed,  the  parallel  is  founded, 
1  Cor.  XV,  23,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive,"  words  which  on  any  other  hypothesis  can  have 
no  natural  signification.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  observa- 
tion, that  this  relation  of  Adam  to  his  descendants  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  the  history  of  the  fall ;  since,  if  it  were  not  indicated  in 
that  account,  the  comment  of  an  inspired  apostle  is,  doubtless,  a 
sufficient  authority.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  threatenings  pro- 
nounced upon  the  first  pair  have  all  respect  to  their  posterity  as 
well  as  to  themselves.  The  death  threatened  affects  all, — "  In 
Adain  all  die,"  "  death  entered  by  sin,"  that  is,  by  his  sin,  and 
then  "  passed  upon  all  men."  The  painful  childbearing  thi-eat- 
ened  upon  Eve  has  passed  on  to  her  daughters.  The  ground 
was  cursed,  but  that  affected  Adam's  posterity  also,  who  to  this 
hour,  are  doomed  to  eat  their  bread  by  "  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
Even  the  first  blessing,  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the 

(4)  Original  Sin, 
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earth,  and  subdue  it,"  was  clearly  pronounced  upon  them  as  pub- 
lic persons,  and  both  by  its  very  terms  and  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
since  they  alone  could  neither  replenish  the  earth  nor  subject  it  to 
their  use  and  dominion,  comprehended  their  posterity.  In  all  these 
cases  they  are  addressed  in  such  a  form  of  speech  as  is  appropria- 
ted to  individuals  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  infallibly 
shovt^,  that,  in  the  whole  transaction,  they  stood  before  their 
Maker  as  public  persons^  and  as  the  legal  representatives  of  their 
descendants,  though  in  so  many  words  they  are  not  invested  with 
these  titles. 

The  condition  in  which  this  federal  connexion  between  Adam 
and  his  descendants  placed  the  latter  remains  to  be  exhibited. 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  has-been  a  point 
greatly  debated.  In  the  language  of  theologians*  it  is  considered 
as  mediate  or  immediate.  Our  mortality  of  body  and  the  corruption 
of  our  moral  nature,  in  virtue  of  our  derivation  from  him,  is  what 
is  meant  by  the  mediate  imputation  of  his  sin  to  us  ;  by  immediate 
imputation  is  meant  that  Adam's  sin  is  accounted  ours  in  the  sight 
of  God,  by  virtue  of  our  federal  relation.  To  support  the  latter 
notion,  various  illustrative  phrases  have  been  used  :  as,  that  Adam 
and  his  posterity  constitute  one  moral  person,  and  that  the  whole 
human  race  was  in  him,  its  head,  consenting  to  his  act,  &c.  This 
is  so  little  agreeable  to  that  distinct  agency  which  enters  into  the 
very  notion  of  an  accountable  being,  that  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
and  it  destroys  the  sound  distinction  between  original  and  actual 
sin.  It  asserts,  indeed,  the  imputation  of  the  actual  commission  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  descendants,  which  is  false  in  fact ;  makes  us 
stand  chargeable  with  the  full  latitude  of  his  transgression,  and  all 
its  attendant  circumstances  ;  and  constitutes  us,  separate  from  all 
actual  voluntary  oiBfence,  equally  guilty  with  him,  all  which  are  re- 
pugnant equally  to  our  consciousness  and  to  the  equity  of  the  case. 

The  other  opinion  does  not,  however,  appear  to  go  the  length 
of  Scripture,  which  must  not  be  warped  by  the  reasonings  of 
erring  man.  There  is  another  view  of  the  imputation  of  the 
offence  of  Adam  to  us  which  is  more  consistent  with  its  testi- 
mony. This  is  very  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  answer 
to  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  When  a  man  has  broken  the  law  of  his  country,  and  is 
punished  for  so  doing,  it  is  plain  that  sin  is  imputed  to  him  :  his 
loickedness  is  upon  hirii;;  lie  bears  his  iniqnity  :  that  is,  he  is 
reputed  or  accounted  gujlty  :  he  is  condemned  and  dealt  with  as 
an  offender. 
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"  But  if  a  man,  having  committed  treason,  his  estate  is  taken 
from  him  and  his  children,  then  they  bear  iniquity  of  their  father, 
and  his  sin  is  imputed  to  them  also. 

"  If  a  man  lose  his  life  and  estate  for  murder,  and  his  children 
thereby  become  vagabonds,  then  the  blood  of  the  person  murdered 
is  said  to  be  upon  the  murdered,  and  upon  his  children  also.  So 
the  Jews  :  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children  ;  let  us  and  our 
children  be  punished  for  it. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  can  the  acts  of  the  parent's  treason 
be  imputed  to  his  little  child  ?  Since  those  acts  were  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  an  infant,  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  to  commit  them  ? 
- — I  answer, 

*'  Those  acts  of  treason  or  acts  of  service,  are  by  a  common 
figure  said  to  be  imputed  to  the  children,  when  they  suffer  or  enjoy 
the  consequences  of  their  father's  treason  or  eminent  service : 
though  the  particular  actions  of  treason  or  service,  could  not  be 
practised  by  the  children.  This  would  easily  be  understood  should 
it  occur  in  human  history.  And  why  not  when  it  occurs  in  the 
sacred  writings  ? 

"  Sin  is  taken  either  for  an  act  of  disobedience  to  a  law,  or  for 
the  legal  result  of  such  an  act ;  that  is,  the  guilt,  or  liableness  to 
punishment.  Now  when  we  say,  the  sin  of  a  traitor  is  imputed  to 
his  children,  we  do  not  mean,  that  the  act  of  the  father  is  charged 
upon  the  child  ;  but  that  the  guilt  or  liableness  to  punishment  is  so 
transferred  to  him  that  he  suffers  banishment  or  poverty  on  account 
of  it. 

"  Thus  the  sin  of  Achan  was  so  imputed  to  his  children,  that 
they  were  all  stoned  on  account  of  it.  Josh,  vii,  24.  In  like 
manner  the  covetousness  of  Gehazi  was  imputed  to  his  posterity, 
2  Kings  V,  27.  When  God  by  his  prophet  pronounced,  that  the 
leprosy  should  cleave  unto  him  and  to  his  seed  for  ever. 

"  The  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  use  the 
words  sin  and  iniquity,  (both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek)  to  signify 
not  only  the  criminal  actions  themselves,  but  also  the  result  and 
consequences  of  those  actions,  that  is.  The  guilt  or  liableness  to 
punishment :  and  sometimes  the  punishment  itself,  whether  it  fall 
upon  the  original  criminal,  or  upon  others  on  his  account, 

"  Indeed  when  sin  or  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  any 
man,  on  account  of  what  himself  hath  done,  the  words  usualjy  de- 
note both  the  good  or  evil  actions  themselves,  and  the  legal  result 
of  them.  But  when  the  sin  or  righteousness  of  one  person  is  said 
to  be  imputed  to  another,  then  generally  those  words  mean  oiJy 
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the  result  thereol' ;  that  is,  a  liableness  to  punishment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  reward  on  the  other. 

"  But  let  us  say  what  we  will,  in  order  to  confine  the  sense  of 
the  imputation  of  sin  and  righteousness,  to  the  legal  result^  the 
reward  or  punishment  of  good  or  evil  actions  ;  let  us  ever  so  ex- 
pHcitly  deny,  the  imputation  of  the  actions  themselves  to  others, 
still,  Dr.  Taylor  will  level  almost  all  his  arguments  against  the 
imputation  of  the  actions  themselves,  and  then  triumph  in  having 
demolished  what  we  never  built,  and  in  refuting  what  we  never 
asserted." 

In  the  sense  then  above  given,  we  may  safely  contend  for  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin ;  and  this  agrees  precisely  with  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  who  speaks  of  the  imputation  of  sin  to  those  who  "  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,"  that  is,  to 
all  who  lived  between  Adam  and  Moses,  and,  consequently,  to 
infants  who  personally  had  not  offended  ;  and  also  declares,  that 
*'  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made,  constituted,  ac- 
counted, and  dealt  with  as  sinners,"  and  treated  as  though  they 
themselves  had  actually  sinned  :  for,  that  this  is  his  sense,  is  clear 
from  what  follows,  "so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous," — constituted,  accounted,  and  dealt  with  as  such, 
though  not  actually  righteous,  hut,  in  fact,  pardoned  criminals. 
The  first  consequence,  then,  of  this  imputation  is  the  death  of  the 
body,  to  which  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  are  matle  liable,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  sin  of  Adam — "  through  the  offence  of  one 
many  are  dead."  But  though  this  is  the  first,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  only  consequence.  For,  as  throughout  the  apostle's  reason- 
ing in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  "  the  gift,"  "  the  free  gift,"  "  the  gift  by 
grace,"  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  even  the  whole  benefit  given 
by  the  abounding  grace  of  God,  through  the  obedience  of  Christ ; 
and  as  these  verses  are  evidently  parallel  to  1  Cor.  xv,  22,  "  For 
as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  **  it 
follows  that  dying  and  being  made  alive,  in  the  latter  passage,  do 
not  refer  to  the  body  only,  but  that  dying  implies  all  the  evils  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  which  are  derived  from  Adam's  sin,  and  being 
made  alive,  all  the  blessings  which  are  derived  from  Christ  in  time 
and  in  eternity."  (5) 

The  second  consequence  is,  therefore,  death  spiritual,  that  moral 
state  which  arises  from  the  withdrawment  of  that  intercourse  of 
God  with  the  human  soul,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  polluted, 
(5)  Wbslet  on  Original  Sin. 
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and  of  that  influence  upon  it  which  is  the  only  source  and  spring 
of  the  right  and  vigorous  direction  and  employment  of  its  powers 
in  which  its  rectitude  consists  ;  a  deprivation^  from  which  a  depra- 
vation consequently  and  necessarily  follows.  This,  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  was  included  in  the  original  threatening,  and  if  Adam 
was  a  public  person,  a  representative,  it  has  passed  on  to  his 
descendants,  who,  in  their  natural  state,  are  therefore  said  to  be 
*'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Thus  it  is  that  the  heart  is  deceit- 
ful above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ;  and  that  all  evils 
naturally  "  proceed  from  it,"  as  corrupt  streams  from  a  corrupt 
fountain. 

.The  third  consequence  is  eternal  death,  separation  from  God, 
and  endless  banishment  from  his  glory  in  a  future  state.  This 
follows  from  both  the  above  promises, — from  the  federal  character 
of  Adam ;  and  from  the  eternal  life  given  by  Christ  being  opposed 
by  the  apostle  to  the  death  derived  from  Adam.  The  justice  of 
this  is  objected  to,  a  point  which  will  be  immediately  considered  ; 
but  it  is  now  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  the  making  the  descendants 
of  Adam  liable  to  eternal  death,  because  of  his  offence,  be  unjust, 
the  infliction  of  temporal  death  is  so  also  ;  the  duration  of  the 
punishment  making  no  difference  in  the  simple  question  of  justice. 
If  punishment,  whether  of  loss  or  of  pain,  be  unjust,  its  measure 
and  duration  may  be  a  greater  or  a  less  injustice  ;  but  it  is  unjust 
in  every  degree.  If,  then,  we  only  confine  the  hurt  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Adam  to  bodily  death  ;  if  this  legal  result  of  his  trans- 
gression only  be  imputed  to  us,  and  we  are  so  constituted  sinners 
as  to  become  hable  to  it,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  difficulty, 
as  to  the  equity  of  the  proceeding,  as  when  that  legal  result  is  ex- 
tended farther.  The  only  way  out  of  this  dilemma  is  that  adopted 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  to  consider  death  not  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a 
blessing,  which  involves  the  absurdity  of  making  Deity  threaten  a 
benefit  as  a  penalty  for  an  offence,  which  sufficiently  refutes  the 
notion. 

The  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  offence,  in  the  extent  we  have  stated  it,  on  the  ground 
of  the  justice  of  the  proceeding,  are  of  two  kinds.  The  former 
are  levelled  not  against  that  Scriptural  view  of  the  case  which  has 
just  been  exhibited,  but  against  that  repulsive  and  shocking  per- 
version of  it  which  is  found  in  the  high  Calvinistic  creed,  which 
consigns  infants,  not  elect,  to  a  conscious  and  endless  punishment, 
and  that  not  of  loss  only,  but  of  pain,  for  this  first  offence  of 
another.     The  latter  springs  from  regarding  the  legal  part  of  the 
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whole  transaction  which  aflected  our  first  parents  and  their  poste- 
rity, separately  from  the  evangelical  provision  of  mercy  which  was 
concurrent  with  it,  and  which  included,  in  like  manner,  both  them 
and  their  whole  race.  With  the  high  Calvinistic  view  we  have 
now  nothing  to  do.  It  will  stand  or  fall  with  the  doctrines  of 
election  and  reprobation,  as  held  by  that  school,  and  these  will  be 
examined  in  their  place.  The  latter  class  of  objections  now  claim 
our  attention ;  and  as  to  them  we  observe,  that,  as  the  question 
relates  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  if  one  part  of  the 
transaction  before  us  is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with 
another  and  collateral  procedure,  it  cannot  certainly  be  viewed  in 
its  true  light  but  in  that  connexion.  The  redemption  of  man  by 
Christ  was  not  certainly  an  after-thought  brought  in  upon  man's 
apostasy  ;  it  was  a  provision,  and  when  man  fell,  he  found  justice 
hand  in  hand  with  mercy.  What  are,  then,  the  facts  of  the  ichole 
case  ?  For  greater  clearness,  let  us  take  Adam  and  the  case  of 
his  adult  descendants  first.  AU  become  liable  to  bodily  death  ; 
here  was  justice,  the  end  of  which  is  to  support  law,  as  that  sup- 
ports government.  By  means  of  the  anticipated  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer's  atonement,  which,  as  we  shall  in  its  place  show,  is  an 
effectual  means  of  declaring  the  justice  of  God,  the  sentence  is 
reversed,  not  by  exemption  from  bodily  death,  but  by  a  happy  and 
glorious  resurrection.  For,  as  this  was  an  act  of  grace.  Almighty 
God  was  free  to  choose,  speaking  humanly,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  should  be  administered,  in  ordering  which  the  un- 
erring wisdom  of  God  had  its  natural  influence.  The  evil  of  sin 
was  still  to  be  kept  visible  before  the  universe,  for  its  admonition, 
by  the  actual  infliction  of  death  upon  all  men ;  the  grace  was  to 
be  manifested  in  reparation  of  the  loss  by  restoration  to  immortal- 
ity. Again,  God,  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life,  forsook  the  soul 
of  Adam,  now  polluted  by  sin,  and  unfit  for  his  residence.  He 
became  morally  dead  and  corrupt,  and,  as  "  that  which  is  born  of 
the  flesh  is  flesh,"  this  is  the  natural  state  of  his  descendants.  Here 
was  justice,  a  display  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  penalty  which 
it  ever  immediately  induces — man  forsaken  by  God,  and,  thus  for- 
saken, a  picture  to  the  whole  universe  of  corruption  and  misery, 
resulting  from  that  departure  from  him  which  is  implied  in  one 
sinful  act.  But  that  spiritual,  quickening  influence  visits  him  from 
another  quarter  and  through  other  means.  The  second  Adam 
"  is  a  quickening  spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  purchase  of  his 
redemption,  to  be  given  to  man,  that  he  may  again  infuse  into  his 
corrupted  nature  the  heavenly  life,  and  sanctify  and  regenerate  it. 
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Here  is  the  mercy.  As  to  a  future  state,  eternal  life  is  promised 
to  all  men  believing  in  Christ,  which  reverses  the  sentence  of 
eternal  death.  Here,  again  is  the  manifestation  of  mercy.  Should 
this  be  rejected,  he  stands  liable  to  the  whole  penalty,  to  the 
punishment  of  loss  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  corrupted 
nature  which  renders  him  unfit  for  heaven  ;  to  the  punishment  of 
even  pain  for  the  original  offence,  we  may  also,  without  injustice, 
say,  as  to  an  adult,  whose  actual  transgressions,  when  the  means 
of  deliverance  have  been  afforded  him  by  Christ,  is  a  consenting 
to  all  rebellion  against  God,  and  to  that  of  Adam  himself ;  and  to 
the  penalty  of  his  own  actual  transgressions,  aggravated  by  his 
having  made  light  of  the  Gospel,  Here  is  the  collateral  display  of 
justice.  In  all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  impeach  the  equity  of  the 
Divine  procedure,  since  no  man  suffers  any  loss  or  injury  ultimately 
by  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  by  his  own  wilful  obstinacy — the  "abound- 
ing of  grace,"  by  Christ  having  placed  before  all  men,  upon  their 
believing,  not  merely  compensation  for  the  loss  and  injury  sus- 
tained by  Adam,  but  infinitely  higher  blessings,  both  in  kind  or 
degree,  than  were  forfeited  in  him.  As  to  adults,  then,  the  ob- 
jection taken  from  Divine  justice  is  unsupported. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  persons  dying  in  infancy.  The 
great  consideration  which  leads  to  a  solution  of  this  case  is  found 
in  Romans  v,  18,  "  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 
In  these  words,  the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  merits  of  Christ  are 
pronounced  to  be  co-extensive  ;  the  words  applied  to  both  are 
precisely  the  same,  '^judgment  came  upon  all  men,"  "  the  free 
GIFT  came  upon  all  men."  If  the  whole  human  race  be  meant 
in  the  former  clause,  the  whole  human  race  is  meant  in  the  latter 
also  ;  and  it  follows,  that  as  all  are  injured  by  the  offence  of  Adam, 
so  all  are  benefited  by  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, that  benefit  may  be,  all  children  dying  in  infancy  must  partake 
of  it,  or  there  would  be  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  upon 
whom  the  "  free  gift,"  the  effects  of  "  the  righteousness  of  one," 
did  not  "  come,"  which  is  contrary  to  the  apostle's  words. 

This  benefit,  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  so  *'  come  upon  all 
men"  as  to  relieve  them  immediately  from  the  sentence  of  death. 
This  is  obvious,  from  men  beihe  still  liable  to  die,  and  from,  the 
existence  of  a  corrupt  nature  or  spiritual  death  in  all  mankind.  As 
this  is  the  case  with  adults,  who  grow  up  from  a  state  of  childhood, 
and  who  can  both  trace  the  corruptnesss  of  their  nature  to  their 
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earliest  years,  and  were  always  liable  to  bodily  death  ;  so,  for  this 
reason,  it  did  not  come  immediately  upon  children,  whether  they 
die  in  infancy  or  not.  For  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude, 
that  those  children  who  di6  in  infancy  were  born  with  a  pure  na- 
ture, than  they  who  live  to  manhood  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being, 
born  liable  to  death,  a  part  of  the  penalty,  is  sufficient  to  show, 
that  they  were  born  under  the  whole  malediction. 

The  "  free  gift,"  however,  wliich  has  come  upon  all  men,  by 
the  righteousness  of  one,  is  said  to  be  "  unto  justification  of  life," 
the  full  reversal  of  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and,  by  "  the  abundance 
of  grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness,"  the  benefit  extends  to 
the  "  reigning  in  life  by  one,  Jesus  Christ."  If  the  "  free  gift"  is 
so  given  to  all  men  that  this  is  the  end  for  which  it  is  given,  then 
is  this  "justification  of  life,"  and  this  "reigning  in  life  by  Jesus 
Christ,"  as  truly  within  the  reach  of  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  as 
within  the  reach  of  adults  living  to  years  of  choice.  This  "  free 
gift"  is  bestowed  upon  "  all  men,"  sis,  in  order  to  justification  of 
life  ;  it  follows  then,  that,  in  the  case  of  infants,  this  gift  may  be 
connected  with  the  end  for  which  it  was^iven,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  adults,  or  it  would  be  given  in  vain,  and  in  fact,  be,  in  no 
sense  whatever,  a  gift  or  benefit,  standing  opposed,  in  its  result,  to 
condemnation  and  death. 

Now  we  know  clearly  by  what  means  the  "  free  gift,"  which  is 
bestowed  in  order  to  justification  of  life,  (that  is,  that  act  of  God 
by  which  a  sinner,  under  sentence  of  death,  is  adjudged  to  life,) 
is  connected  with  that  end  in  the  case  of  adults.  The  gift  "  comes 
upon  them,"  in  its  effects,  very  largely,  independent  of  any  thing 
they  do — in  the  longsuffering  of  God  ;  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  warnings  of  ministers ;  the  corrective  dispensations 
of  Providence  ;  above  all,  in  preventing  grace  and  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  removing  so  much  of  their  spiritual  death  as  to 
excite  in  them  various  degrees  of  religious  feeling,  and  enabling 
them  to  seek  the  face  of  God,  to  turn  at  his  rebuke,  and,  by  im- 
proving that  grace,  to  r&pent  and  believe  the  Gospel.  In  a  word, 
"  justification  of  life"  is  offered  them ;  nay,  more,  it  is  pressed 
upon  them,  and  they  fail  of  it  only  by  rejecting  it.  If  they  yield 
and  embrace  the  offer,  then  the  end  for  which  "  the  free  gift  came" 
upon  them  is  attained — "justification  of  life." 

As  to  infants,  they  are  not,  indeed,  born  justified  and  regene- 
rate, so  that  to  say  that  original  sin  is  taken  away,  as  to  infants, 
by  Christ,  is  not  the  correct  view  of  the  case,  for  the  reasons  be- 
fore given ;  but  they  are  all  born  under  the  "  free  gift,"  the 
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effects  of  the  "  righteousness"  of  one,  which  extended  to  «<  all 
men  ;"  and  this  free  gift  is  bestowed  on  them  in  order  to  justifica- 
tion of  life,  the  adjudging  of  the  condemned  to  live.  All  the 
mystery,  therefore,  in  the  case  arises  from  this,  that  in  adults  we 
see  the  free  gift  connected  with  its  end,  actual  justification,  by  acts 
of  their  own,  repentance  and  faith  ;  but  as  to  infants,  we  are  not 
informed  by  what  process  justification,  with  its  attendant  blessings, 
is  actually  bestowed,  though  the  words  of  the  apostle  are  express, 
that  through  "  the  righteousness  of  one"  they  are  entitled  to  it. 
Nor  is  it  surprising,  that  this  process  should  be  hidden  from  us, 
since  the  Gospel  was  written  for  adults,  though  the  benefit  of  it  is 
designed  for  all ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  work  of  God,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  infant,  must  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  human  soul,  which  is,  in  fact,  out  of  our  reach.  If, 
however,  an  infant  is  not  capable  of  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the 
benefit  of  the  "  free  gift  ;"  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  capa- 
ble of  a  voluntary  rejection  of  it;  and  it  is  by  rejecting  it  that 
adults  perish.  If  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  "  free  gift"  comes 
upon  us  as  adults,  independent  of  our  seeking  it ;  and  if,  indeed, 
the  very  power  and  inclination  to  seek  justification  of  life  is  thus 
prevenient,  and,  in  the  highest  sense  free ;  it  follows,  by  the  same 
rule  of  the  Divine  conduct,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  given  to 
children ;  that  a  Divine  and  an  effectual  influence  may  be  exerted 
on  them,  which,  meeting  with  no  voluntary  resistance,  sliall  cure 
the  spiritual  death  and  corrupt  tendency  of  their  nature ;  and  all 
this,  without  supposing  any  great  difference  in  the  principle  of  the 
administration  of  this  grace  in  their  case  and  that  of  adults.  But 
the  different  circumstances  of  children  dying  in  their  infancy,  and 
adults,  proves  also  that  a  different  administration  of  the  same  grace, 
which  is  freely  bestowed  upon  all,  must  take  place.  Adults  are 
personal  offenders,  infants  are  not ;  for  the  former,  confession  of 
sin,  repentance,  and  the  trust  of  persons  consciously  perishing  for 
their  transgressions,  are  appropriate  to  their  circumstances,  but  not 
to  those  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  very  wisdom  of  God  may  assure 
us,  that,  in  prescribing  the  terms  of  salvation,  that  is,  the  means 
by  which  the  "  free  gift"  shall  pass  to  its  issue,  justification  of  life, 
the  circumstances  of  the  persons  must  be  taken  into  account. 
The  reason  of  pardon,  in  every  case,  i-s  not  repentance,  not  faith, 
not  any  thing  done  by  man,  but  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Repentance  and  faith  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  case  of  adults,  a  sine 
qua  non,  but  in  no  sense  the  meritorious  cause.  The  reasons  of 
their  being  attached  to  the  promise,  as  conditions,  are  nowhere 
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given,  but  they  are  nowhere  enforced  as  such,  except  on  adults. 
If,  in  adults,  we  see  the  meritorious  cause  working  in  conjanction 
with  instrumental  causes,  they  are  capable  of  what  is  required ; 
but  when  we  see,  even  in  adults,  that,  independent  of  their  own 
acts,  the  meritorious  cause  is  not  inert,  but  fruitful  in  vital  influ- 
ence and  gracious  dealing,  we  see  such  a  separation  of  the 
operation  of  the  grand  meritorious  cause,  and  the  subordinate 
instrumental  causes,  as  to  prove  that  the  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Christ  are  not,  in  every  degree,  and  consequently,  on  the  same 
principle,  not,  in  every  case,  conferred  under  the  restraints  of  con- 
ditions. So  certainly  is  infant  salvation  attested  by  the  Scriptures  , 
so  explicitly  are  we  told  that  the  free  gift  is  come  upon  all  men  to 
justification  of  life,  and  that  none  can  come  short  of  this  blessing 
but  those  who  reject  it. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  instrumental  causes  to  be  taken 
into  the  account  in  the  case  of  children ;  though  they  arise  not 
out  of  their  personal  acts.  The  first  and  greatest,  and  general 
one,  is  the  intercession  of  Christ  himself,  which  can  never  be 
fruitless ;  and  that  children  are  the  objects  of  his  intercession  is 
certain,  both  from  his  office  as  the  intercessor  of  all  mankind,  the 
"  mediator  between  God  and  man,"  that  is,  all  men  ;  and  from  his 
actually  praying  for  children  in  the  days  of  his  abode  on  earth. 
"  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them  ;"  which  benedic- 
tion was  either  in  the  form  of  prayer,  or  it  was  authoritative,  which 
makes  the  case  still  stronger.  As  to  their  future  state,  he  seems 
also  to  open  a  sufficiently  encouraging  view,  when  he  declares 
that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"  for,  whether  we  under- 
stand this  of  future  felicity,  or  of  the  church,  the  case  is  settled  ; 
in  neither  case  can  they  be  under  wrath,  and  hable  to  condemna- 
tion. 

Other  instrumental  causes  of  the  communication  of  this  benefit 
to  infants,  wherever  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church  are 
established,  and  used  in  faith,  are  the  prayers  of  parents,  and 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  means  which  cannot  be  without 
their  effect,  both  as  to  infants  who  die,  and  those  who  live ;  and 
which,  as  God's  own  ordinances,  he  cannot  but  honour,  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  it  may  be,  as  to  those  who  live  and  those  whom  he 
intends  to  call  to  himself ;  but  which  are  still  means  of  grace,  and 
channels  of  saving  injiuence  ;  or  they  are  dead  forms,  ill  becoming 
that  which  is  so  eminently  a  dispensation,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
the  spirit. 

The  injustice,  then,  alleged  as  implicated  in  the  doctrine  of 
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original  sin,  when  considered  in  this  its  whole  and  Scriptural  viewj 
entirely  vanishes  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  evil  of  sin  is  mani- 
fested, and  the  justice,  also,  of  the  Lawgiver,  for  mercy  comes 
not  by  relaxing  the  hold  of  justice.  That  still  has  its  full  mani- 
festation in  the  exaction  of  vicarious  obedience  to  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross,  from  the  second  Adam,  who  made  himself  the 
federal  head  of  fallen  men,  and  gave  "justification  unto  life"  only 
by  his  submission  to  "judgment  unto  condemnation." 

Having  thus  established  the  import  of  the  death  threatened  as 
the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression,  to  include  corporal,  moral,  or 
spiritual  and  eternal  death ;  and  showed  that  the  sentence  inclu- 
ded also  the  whole  of  his  posterity,  our  next  step  is  to  ascertain 
that  moral  condition  in  which  men  are  actually  born  into  the  world, 
notwithstanding  that  gracious  provision  which  is  made  in  Christ 
for  human  redemption.  On  this  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  so 
explicit  and  ample,  and  its  humbling  representations  are  so  borne 
out  by  consciousness  and  by  experience,  that  it  may  well  be  matter 
of  surprise,  that  the  natural  innocence  of  human  nature  should  ever 
have  had  its  advocates,  at  least  among  those  who  profess  to  receive 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  In  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
this  corruption  of  human  nature,  it  must  first  be  stated,  that  there 
are  several  facts  of  history  and  experience  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
and  that  they  must  all  be  taken  into  account  in  the  different  theo= 
ries  which  are  advocated. 

1 .  That  in  all  ages  great,  and  even  general  wickedness  has  pre- 
vailed among  those  large  masses  of  men  which  are  called  nations. 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  immediate  descendants  of  Adam  before 
the  flood  ;  to  all  the  nations  of  the  highest  antiquity  ;  to  the  Jews 
throughout  every  period  of  their  history,  down  to  their  final  dis- 
persion ;  and  to  the  empires  and  other  states  whose  history  is  in- 
volved in  theirs  ;  we  have  the  historical  evidence  of  Scripture,  and 
much  collateral  evidence  also  from  their  own  historians. 

To  what  does  this  evidence  go,  but  to  say  the  least,  the  actuaJI 
depravity  of  the  majority  of  mankind  in  all  these  ages  and  among 
all  these  nations  ?  A.s  to  the  race  before  the  flood,  a  murderer 
sprang  up  in  the  first  family,  and  the  world  became  increasingly 
corrupt,  until  "  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only 
evil  continually ;"  "  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon 
earth ;"  and  that  "  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  through 
them."  Only  Noah  was  found  righteous  before  God ;  and  because 
of  the  universal  wickedness,  a  wickedness  which  spumed  all  warh^ 
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ing,  and  resisted  all  correction,  the  flood  was  brought  upon  the 
ioorld  of  the  ungodly,  as  a  testimony  of  Divine  anger. 

Tlie  same  course  of  increasing  wickedness  is  exhibited  in  the 
sacred  records  as  taking  place  after  the  flood.  The  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  was  a  wicked  act,  done  by  general  concert,  be- 
fore the  division  of  nations  ;  this  we  know  from  its  having  excited 
the  Divine  displeasure,  though  we  know  not  in  what  the  particular 
crime  consisted.  After  the  division  of  nations,  the  history  of  the 
times  of  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses  sufficiently  show 
that  idolatry,  injustice,  oppression  and  gross  sensualities  character- 
ized the  people  of  Canaan,  Egypt,  and  every  other  country  men- 
tioned in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 

The  obstinate  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  idolatry,  through 
all  ages  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  general  prevalence  of 
vice  among  men,  is  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  moral  wickedness,  after  their  return  from  Babylon, 
when  they  no  longer  practised  idolatry,  and  were,  therefore,  deli- 
vered from  that  most  fruitful  source  of  crime,  may  be  collected 
from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  who  lived  after  that  event ; 
and  their  general  corruption  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his  apos- 
tles stands  forth  with  disgusting  prominence  in  their  writings  and 
in  the  writings  of  Josephus,  their  own  historian. 

As  to  all  other  ancient  nations,  of  whom  we  have  any  history, 
the  accounts  agree  in  stating  the  general  prevalence  of  practical 
immorality  and  of  malignant  and  destructive  passions  ;  and,  if  we 
had  no  such  acknowledgments  from  themselves ;  if  no  such  re- 
proaches were  mutually  cast  upon  each  other ;  if  history  were  not, 
as  indeed  it  is,  a  record  of  crimes,  in  action  and  in  detail ;  and  if 
poets,  morahsts,  and  satirists  did  not  all  give  their  evidence,  by 
assuming  that  men  were  influenced  by  general  principles  of  vice, 
expressing  themselves  in  particular  modes  in  different  ages,  the 
following  great  facts  would  prove  the  case  : 

The  fact  of  general  religious  error,  and  that  in  the  very 
fundamental  principles  of  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  one 
only  God  ;  which  universal  corruption  of  doctrine  among  all  the 
ancient  nations  mentioned  above,  shows  both  indifierence  to  truth 
and  hostility  against  it,  and  therefore  proves,  at  least,  the  general 
corruption  of  men's  hearts,  of  which  even  indifference  to  religious 
truth  is  a  sufhcient  indication. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  idolatry,  which  not  only  argues 
great  debasement  of  intellect,  but  deep  wickedness  of  heart,  be- 
cause, in  all  ages,  idolatry  has  been  more  or  less  immoral  in  its 
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influence,  and  generally  grossly  so,  by  leading  directly  to  sangui- 
nary and  impure  practices. 

The  prevalence  of  superstition  wherever  idolatry  has  pre- 
vailed, and  often  when  that  has  not  existed,  is  another  proof.  The 
essence  of  this  evil  is  the  transfer  of  fear  and  hope  from  God  to 
real  or  imaginary  creatures  and  things,  and  so  is  a  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  God,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  a  practical 
denial  either  of  his  being  or  his  providence. 

Aggressive  wars,  in  the  guilt  of  which  all  nations  and  all  unci- 
vilized tribes  have  been,  in  all  ages  involved,  and  which  necessarily 
suppose  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  injustice,  and  ambition. 

The  accounts  formerly  given  of  the  innocence  and  harmlessness 
of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  found  to  be  total  mistakes 
or  wilful  falsehoods. 

In  all  heathen  nations,  idolatry,  superstition,  fraud,  oppression, 
and  vices  of  almost  every  description  show  the  general  state  of  so- 
ciety to  be  exceedingly  and  even  destructively  corrupt ;  and  though 
Mahometan  nations  escape  the  charge  of  idolatry,  yet  pride,  ava- 
rice, oppression,  injustice,  cruelty,  sensuality,  and  gross  supersti- 
tion are  all  prevalent  among  them. 

The  case  of  Christian  nations,  though  in  them  immorality  is 
more  powerfully  checked  than  in  any  other,  and  many  bright  and 
influential  examples  of  the  highest  virtue  are  found  among  their 
inhabitants,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  majority  are  corrupt  and 
vicious  in  their  habits.  The  impiety  and  profaneness  ;  the  neglect 
of  the  fear  and  worship  of  God  ;  the  fraud  and  villany  continually 
taking  place  in  the  commerce  of  mankind  ;  the  intemperance  of 
various  kinds  which  is  found  among  all  classes ;  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  ;  and  many  other  evils  are  in  proof  of  this ;  and,  indeed, 
we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  no  advocate  of  the  natural  inno- 
cence of  man  will  contend  that  the  majority  of  men,  even  in  this 
country,  are  actually  virtuous  in  their  external  conduct,  and  much 
less  that  the  fear  and  love  of  God  and  habitual  respect  to  his  will, 
which  are,  indeed,  the  only  principles  which  can  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute a  person  righteous,  influence  the  people  at  large,  or  even 
any  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

The  fact,  then,  is  established,  which  was  before  laid  down,  that 
men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places  have,  at  least,  been  generally 
%vicked. 

2.  The  second  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is,  the  strength  of  that 
tendency  to  the  wickedness  which  we  have  seen  to  be  general. 
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The  strength  of  the  corrupting  principle,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
marked  by  two  circumstances. 

The  first  is,  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  men  have 
abandoned  themselves. 

If  the  effects  of  the  corrupt  principle  had  only  been  manifested 
in  trifling  errors,  and  practical  infirmities,  a  softer  view  of  the 
moral  condition  in  which  man  is  born  into  the  world  might,  pro- 
bably, have  been  admitted  ;  but  in  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes, 
in  all  ages,  and  among  great  numbers  of  all  nations,  but  more 
especially  among  those  nations  where  there  has  been  the  least  con- 
trol of  religion,  and,  therefore,  where  the  natural  disposition  of 
men  have  exhibited  themselves  under  the  simplest  and  most  con- 
vincing evidence,  we  find  frauds,  oppressions,  faithlessness,  barba- 
rous cruelties  and  murders,  unfeeling  oppressions,  falsehoods,  every 
kind  of  uncleanness,  uncontrolled  anger,  deadly  hatred  and  re- 
venge, as  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  proud  and  scornful  rebel- 
lion against  God. 

The  second  is,  the  number  and  influence  of  the  checks  and  re- 
straints against  which  this  tide  of  wickedness  has  urged  on  its  almost 
resistless  and  universal  course. 

It  has  opposed  itself  against  the  law  of  God,  in  some  degi'ee 
found  among  all  men ;  consequently,  against  the  checks  and  re- 
morse of  conscience  ;  against  a  settled  conviction  of  the  evil  of 
most  of  the  actions  indulged  in,  which  is  shown  by  their  having 
been  blamed  in  others  (at  least  whenever  any  have  suffered  by 
them)  by  those  who  themselves  have  been  in  the  habit  of  commit- 
ting them. 

Against  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  and  the  authority  of  ma- 
gistrates ;  for,  in  all  ancient  states,  the  moral  corruption  continued 
to  spread  until  they  were  politically  dissolved,  society  not  being  able 
to  hold  itself  together,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  height  to 
which  long  indulgence  had  raised  passion  and  appetite. 

Against  the  provision  made  to  check  human  vices  by  that  judi- 
cial act  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,  by  which  he  shortened  the 
life  of  man,  and  rendered  it  uncertain,  and,  at  the  longest,  brief. 

Against  another  provision  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
in  part  with  the  same  view,  i.  e.  the  dooming  of  man  to  earn  his 
sustenance  by  labour,  and  thus  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the 
greater  portion  of  time  in  what  was  innocent,  and  rendering  the 
means  of  sensual  indulgences  more  scanty,  and  the  opportunities 
of  actual  immorality  more  limited. 

Against  the  restraints  put  upon  vice  by  rendering  it,  by  the  con^ 
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stitution  and  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  source  of  misery  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  national,  domestic,  personal,  mental  and  bodily. 

Against  the  terrible  judgments  which  God  has,  in  all  ages, 
brought  upon  wicked  nations  and  notorious  individuals,  many  of 
which  visitations  were  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  signal 
manifestations  of  his  displeasure  against  their  vices. 

Against  those  counteractive  and  reforming  influences  of  the 
revelations  of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God  which  at  different  times, 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  world  :  as,  against  the  light  and  influ- 
ence of  the  patriarchal  religion  before  the  giving  of  the  law ; 
against  the  Mosaic  institute,  and  the  warnings  of  prophets  among 
the  Jews  ;  against  the  religious  knowledge  which  was  transmitted 
from  them  among  heathen  nations  connected  with  their  history,  at 
different  periods  ;  against  the  influence  of  Christianity  when  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  transmitted  to  the  Go- 
thic nations,  by  all  of  whom  it  was  grossly  corrupted  ;  and  against 
the  control  of  the  same  Divine  religion  in  our  own  country,  where 
it  is  exhibited  in  its  purity,  and  in  which  the  most  active  endea- 
vours are  adopted  to  enlighten  and  correct  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  number  and  power  of  these 
checks  without  acknowledging,  that  those  principles  in  human 
nature  which  give  rise  to  the  mass  of  moral  evil  which  actually 
exists,  and  has  always  existed  since  men  began  to  multiply  upon 
the  earth,  are  most  powerful  and  formidable  in  their  tendency, 

3..  The  third  fact  is,  that  the  seeds  of  the  vices  which  exist  in 
society  may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  iearliest  years  ;  self- 
ishness, envy,  pride,  resentment,  deceit,  lying,  and  often  cruelty; 
and  so  much  is  this  the  case,  so  explicitly  is  this  acknowledged  by 
all,  that  it  is  the  principal  object  of  the  moral  branch  of  education 
to  restrain  and  correct  those  evils,  both  by  coercion,  and  by  dili- 
gently impressing  upon  children,  as  their  faculties  open,  the  evil  and 
mischief  of  all  such  affections  and  tendencies. 

4.  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural 
tendency  to  many  evils. 

These  tendencies  are  diff"erent  in  degree  and  in  kind.  (6)  In 
some  they  move  to  ambition,  and  pride,  and  excessive  love  of  ho- 
nour ;  in  others,  to  anger,  revenge,  and  implacableness  ;  in  others, 
to  cowardice,  meanness,  and  fear  ;  in  others,  to  avarice,  care,  and 
distrust ;  in  others,  to  sensuality  and  prodigality.  But  where  is 
the  man  who  has  not  his  peculiar  constitutional  tendency  to  some 
evil  in  one  of  these  classes  ?     But  there  are,  also,  evil  tendencies 

(S)  "  Omnia  in  omnibus' vitri  sunt ;  sed  non  omnia  in  singulis  extant."— Seneca, 
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common  to  all.  These  are,  to  love  creatm-es  more  than  God  ;  to 
forget  God  ;  to  be  indifferent  to  our  obligations  to  him  ;  to  regard 
the  opinions  of  men  more  than  the  approbation  of  God  ;  to  be  more 
influenced  by  the  visible  things  which  surround  us  than  by  the  in- 
visible God,  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  us,  and  by  that  invisible  state 
to  which  we  are  all  hastening. 

It  is  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  advocate  the  natural 
innocence  of  man  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Divine  law  under 
which  man  is  placed  ;  and  to  this  they  are  necessarily  driven,  in 
order  to  give  some  plausibility  to  their  opinions.  They  must  pal- 
liate the  conduct  of  men ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  turning 
moral  evils  into  natural  ones,  or  into  innocent  infirmities,  and  by  so 
stating  the  requisitions  made  upon  our  obedience  by  our  Maker,  as 
to  make  them  consistent  with  many  irregularities.  But  we  have 
already  shown,  that  the  love  of  God  requires  our  supreme  love 
and  our  entire  obedience ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  follow,  that  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  love  and  to  entire  subjection,  whether  in  prin- 
ciple, in  thought,  in  word,  and  in  action,  is  sinful ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  tendency  to  evil,  in  every  man,  must  and,  on  these  premises, 
will  be  allowed.  Nor  will  it  serve  any  purpose  to  say,  that  man's 
weakness  and  infirmity  is  such  that  he  cannot  yield  this  perfect 
obedience  ;  for  means  of  sanctification  and  supernatural  aid  are 
provided  for  him  in  the  Gospel,  and  what  is  it  that  renders  him 
indifferent  to  them  but  the  corruptness  of  his  heart  ? 

Besides,  this  very  plea  allows  all  we  contend  for.  It  allows  that 
the  law  is  lowered,  because  of  human  inability  to  observe  it  and  to 
resist  temptation  ;  but  this  itself  proves,  (were  we  even  to  admit 
the  fiction  of  this  lowering  of  the  requisitions  of  the  law,)  that  man 
is  not  now  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  created,  or  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  bring  the  standard  of  obedience  down  to 
his  impaired  condition. 

5.  The  fifth  fact  is,  that,  even  after  a  serious  wish  and  intention 
has  been  formed  in  men  to  renounce  these  views  and  "  to  live 
righteously,  soberly,  and  godly,"  as  becomes  creatures  made  to 
glorify  God  and  on  their  trial  for  eternity,  strong  and  constant  re- 
sistance is  made  by  the  passions,  appetites,  and  incUnations  of  the 
heart  at  every  step  of  the  attempt. 

This  is  so  clearly  a  matter  of  universal  experience,  that,  in  the 
moral  writings  of  every  age  and  country,  and  in  the  very  phrases 
and  turns  of  all  languages,  virtue  is  associated  with  difficulty,  and 
represented  under  the  notion  of  a  warfare.  Virtue  has  always, 
therefore,  been  represented  as  the  subject  of  acquirement ;  and 
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resistance  of  evil  as  being  necessary  to  its  preservation.  It  has 
been  made  to  consist  in  self-rule,  which  is,  of  course,  restraint 
upon  opposite  tendencies,  the  mind  is  said  to  be  subject  to  dis- 
eases, (7)  and  the  remedy  for  these  diseases  is  placed  in  something 
outward  to  itself— in  religion,  among  inspired  men  ;  in  philosophy, 
among  the  heathen.  (8) 

This  constant  stjuggle  against  the  rules  and  resolves  of  virtue 
has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  among  Christian  nations 
more  especially,  where,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Divine 
law  requires  is  ditfused,  the  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
to  its  requisitions  is  felt ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  efforts  made  to 
conform  to  it  are  sincere,  is  the  despair  which  arises  from  repeated 
and  constant  defeats,  when  the  aid  of  Divine  grace  is  not  called 
in.  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?" 

These  five  facts  of  universal  history  and  experience,  as  they  can- 
not be  denied,  and  as  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  discuss  the  moral 
condition  of  human  nature  without  any  reference  to  them,  must  be 
accounted  for ;  and  it  shall  now  be  our  business  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther they  can  be  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  drawn  from  the 
Scripture,  that  man  is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate,, 
and  of  himself  incapable  of  any  good  thing  ;  or  on  the  hypothesis 
of  man's  natural  goodness,  or,  at  worst,  his  natural  indifference 
equally  to  good  and  to  evil ;  notions  which  come  to  us  ab  initio 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  they  have  no  text  of  Scripture  to  ad- 
duce to  afford  them  any  plausible  support  whatever. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  first 
hypothesis. 

It  has  already  been  established,  that  the  full  penalty  of  Adam's 
offence  passed  upon  his  posterity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  part  of 
it  which  consists  in  the  spiritual  death  which  has  been  before  ex- 
plained. A  full  provision  to  meet  this  case  is,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  made  in  the  Gospel ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  state  in 
which  men  are  born.  It  is  a  cure  for  an  actually  existing  disease 
brought  by  us  into  the  world ;  for,  were  not  this  the  case,  the  evan- 
gelical institution  would  be  one  of  prevention,  not  of  remedy,  under 
which  light  it  is  always  represented. 

If,  then,  we  are  all  born  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death ;  that  is, 

(7)  "  Hac  conditione  nati  sumus,  animalia  obnoxia  non  paucloribus  animi  quam 
corporis  morbis." — Seneca. 

(8)  "  Videamus  quanta  sint  quae  a  philosophia  remedia  morbis  animorum  adhibe- 
antur  ;  est  enim  quaedam  raedicina  certe,"  &c. — Cicero. 
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without  that  vital  influence  of  God  upon  our  faculties,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  right,  a  holy  tendency, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  it ;  and  if  that  is  restored  to  man  by  a 
dispensation  of  grace  aud  favour,  it  follows  that,  in  his  natural  state, 
he  is  born  with  sinful  propensities,  and  that,  by  nature,  he  is  capa- 
ble, in  his  own  strength,  of  "  no  good  thing." 

With  this  the  Scriptural  account  agrees. 

It  is  probable,  though  great  stress  need  not  be  laid  upon  it,  that 
when  it  is  said,  Gen,  v,  3,  that  "  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own 
likeness,"  that  there  is  an  impHed  opposition  between  the  likeness 
of  God,  in  which  Adam  was  made,  and  the  likeness  of  Adam,  in 
which  his  son  was  begotten.  It  is  not  said,  that  he  begat  a  son 
in  the  likeness  of  God ;  a  very  appropriate  expreshion,  if  Adam 
had  not  fallen,  and  if  human  nature  had  sustained,  in  consequence, 
no  injury ;  and  such  a  declaration  was  apparently  called  for,  had 
this  been  the  case,  to  show,  what  would  have  been  a  very  import- 
ant fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  personal  dehnquency  of  Adam, 
yet  liuman  nature  itself  had  sustained  no  deterioration,  but  was 
propagated  without  corruption.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  that 
he  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness ;  which,  probably,  was  men- 
tioned on  purpose  to  exclude  the  idea,  that  the  image  of  God  was 
hereditary  in  man. 

In  Gen.  vi,  5,  it  is  stated,  as  the  cause  of  the  flood,  that  "  God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually." Here,  it  is  true,  that  the  actual  moral  state,  of  the 
antediluvians  may  only  be  spoken  of,  and  that  the  text  does  not 
directly  prove  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  depravity :  yet  is  the  actual 
wickedness  of  man  traced  up  to  the  heart,  as  its  natural  source,  in 
a  manner  which  seems  to  intimate,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
corruption  of  man  was  held  by  the  writer,  and  by  that  his  mode  of 
expression  was  influenced.  "  The  heart  of  man  is  here  put  for 
his  soul.  This  God  had  formed  with  a  marvellous  thinking  power. 
But  so  is  his  soul  debased,  that  every  imagination,  figment,  forma- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  it  is  evil,  only  evil,  continually  evil.  What- 
ever it  forms  within  itself  as  a  thinking  power,  is  an  evil  formation. 
If  all  men's  actual  wickedness  sprung  from  the  evil  formation  of 
their  corrupt  heart,  and  if,  consequently,  they  were  sinners  from 
the  birth,  so  are  all  others  likewise. "(9) 

That  this  was  the  theological  sentiment  held  and  taught  by 
Moses,  and  implied  even  in  this  passage,  is  made  very  clear  by 

(9)  Hebden. 
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Genesis  viii,  21,  "I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man's  sake :  for  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth ;  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living  thing." 
The  sense  of  which  plainly  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  though  they  sin  from  their  childhood,  yet  would 
he  not,  on  that  account,  again  destroy  "every  living  thing." 
Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  1 .  That  the  words  are  spoken  as  soon  as 
Noah  came  forth  from  the  ark,  and,  therefore,  after  the  antedilu- 
vian race  of  actual  and  flagrant  transgressors  had  perished,  and 
before  the  family  of  Noah  had  begun  to  multiply  upon  the  earth  ; 
when,  in  fact,  there  were  no  human  beings  upon  earth  but  right- 
eous Noah  and  his  family.  2.  That  they  are  spoken  of  "man" 
AS  MAN ;  that  is,  of  human  nature,  and,  consequently,  of  Noah 
himself  and  the  persons  saved  with  him  in  the  ark.  3.  That  it  is 
affirmed  of  man,  that  is,  of  mankind,  that  the  imagination  of  the 
heart  "is  evil  from  his  youth."  Now  the  term  "imagination" 
includes  the  thoughts,  affections,  and  inchnations ;  and  the  word 
"  youth"  the  whole  time  from  the  birth,  the  earliest  age  of  man. 
This  passage,  therefore,  affirms  the  natural  and  hereditary  tendency 
of  man  to  evil. 

The  book  of  Job,  which  embodies  the  patriarchal  theology, 
gives  ample  testimony  to  this  as  the  faith  of  those  ancient  times. 
Job  xi,  1 2,  "  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  like 
a  wild  ass's  colt ;"  fierce,  untractable,  and  scarcely  to  be  subject- 
ed. This  is  the  case  from  his  birth  ;  it  is  affirmed  of  man^  and 
is  equally  appUcable  to  every  age  ;  it  is  his  natural  condition,  he 
is  "  horn^^'^  literally,  "  the  colt  of  a  wild  ass.'" 

"  Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,"  Job  v, 
7;  that  is,  he  is  inevitably  subjected  to  trouble;  this  is  the  law 
of  his  state  in  this  world,  as  fixed  and  certain  as  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  proof  from  this  passage  is  inferential ;  but  very 
decisive.  Unless  man  is  born  a  sinner,  it  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  he  should  be  born  to  trouble.  Pain  and  death  are  the 
consequences  only  of  sin,  and  absolutely  innocent  beings  vamt 
be  exempt  from  them.  >'V" 

"Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?"  Job  xiv,  4, 
The  word  thing  is  supplied  by  our  translators,  but  person  is  evi- 
dently understood.  Cleanness  and  uncleanness,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  signify  sin  and  holiness  ;  and  the  text  clearly  asserts 
the  natural  impossibility  of  any  man  being  born  sinless,  because  he 
Is  produced  by  guilty  and  defiled  parents. 

Vol.  IL'   '         '  30 
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"  What  15  man,  that  he  should  be  clean  ;  and  he  which  is  born 
of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous?"  Job  xv,  14.  The 
game  doctrine  is  here  affirmed  as  in  the  preceding  text,  only  more 
fully,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  former,  which 
was,  perhaps,  a  proverbial  expression.  The  rendering  of  the 
LXX  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  for,  though  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  strongly  maiks  the  sentiments 
of  the  ancient  Jews  on  the  point  in  question.  "  Who  shall  be 
clean  from  filth  ?  Not  one  ;  even  though  his  life  on  earth  be  a  sin- 
gle day.^* 

Psalm  li,  5,  "  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  ;  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  What  possible  sense  caii  be  given  to 
this  passage  on  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence  ?  It  is 
in  vain  to  render  the  first  clause,  "  I  was  brought  forth,  in  iniqui- 
ty ;"  for  nothing  is  gained  by  it.  David  charges  nothing  upon 
his  mother,  of  whom  he  is  not  speaking,  but  of  himself :  he  was 
conceived,  or,  if  it  please  better,  was  born  a  sinner.  And  if  the 
rendering  of  the  latter  clause  were  allowed,  which  yet  has  no  au- 
thority, "  in  sin  did  my  mother  nurse  me  ;"  still  no  progress  is 
made  in  getting  quit  of  its  testimony  to  the  moral  corruption  of 
children,  for  it  is  the  child  only  which  is  nursed,  and,  if  that  be 
allowed,  natural  depravity  is  allowed,  depravity  before  reasonable 
choice,  which  is  the  point  in  question. 

Psalm  Iviii,  3,  4,  <'  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb, 
they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  speaking  lies."  They 
are  alienated  from  the  womb  j  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God, 
from  the  time  of  their  coming  into  the  world."(l)  "Speaking 
lies  :"  they  show  a  tendency  to  speak  lies  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  it,  which  shows  the  existence  of  a  natural  principle  of 
falsehood. 

Proverbs  xxii,  15,  and  xxix,  15,  "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
licart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from 
him."  "  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  him- 
self bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  "  These  passages  put  together 
arc  a  plain  testimony  of  the  inbred  corruption  of  young  children, 
*  Foolishness,'  in  the  former,  is  not  barely  '  appetite,'  or  a  want  of 
the  knowledge  attainable  by  instruction,  as  some  have  said. 
Neither  of  these  deserve  that  sharp  correction  recommended.  But 
it  is  an  indisposedness  to  what  is  good,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
evil.  This  foolishness  *  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;'  it  is 
rooted  in  his  inmost  nature.     It  is,  as  it  were,  fastened  to  him  by 

(1)  Weslbt. 
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Strong  cords  ;  so  the  original  word  signifies.  From  this  corrup- 
tion of  the  heart  in  every  child,  it  is  that  *  the  rod  of  coiTection'  is 
necessary  to  give  him  wisdom  ;  hence  it  is  that  a  child  lett  to  him- 
self, without  correction,  '  brings  his  mother  to  shame.*  If  a  child 
were  born  equally  inclined  to  virtue  and  vice,  why  should  the  wise 
roan  speak  of  foolishness,  or  wickedness  as  fastened  so  closely  to 
his  heart  ?  And  why  should  the  rod  and  reproof  be  so  necessary 
for  him  ?  These  texts,  therefore,  are  another  clear  proof  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature." (2) 

The  quotation  of  Psalm  xiv,  2,  3,  by  the  apostle  Paul,  m 
Romans  iii,  10,  &:c,  is  also  an  important  Scriptural  proof  of  the 
universal  moral  corruption  of  mankind.  "  The  Loid  looked  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any 
that  did  understand,  and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside, 
they  are  altogether  become  filthy ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one."  When  the  Psalmist  affirms  this  of  the  children  of  men-, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  is  speaking  of  all  men,  and  of  human 
nature  as  originating  actual  depravity  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  obvious, 
from  the  context,  that  he  is  thus  accounting  for  atheism  and  other 
evils,  the  prevalence  of  which  he  laments.  But,  as  the  apostle 
quotes  this  passage  and  the  parallel  one  in  the  53d  Psalm  as  Scrip- 
tural proofs  of  the  nniversal  corruption  of  mankind,  the  sense  of 
the  Psaknist  is  fixed  by  his  authority,  and  cannot  be  questioned. 
All,  indeed,  that  the  opponents  of  this  interpretation  can  say,  is. 
that,  in  the  same  psalm  the  Psalmist  speaks  also  of  righteous  ])er- 
sons,  "  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous ;"  but  that  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,  seeing  that  those  who  contend  for  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  mankind  allow  also  that  a  remedy  has  been 
provided  for  the  evil ;  and  that  by  its  application  some,  in  ever}- 
age,  have  been  made  righteous,  who  were  originally  and  naturally 
sinful.  In  fact,  it  could  not-  be  said,  with  respect  to  men's  actual 
moral  conduct  in  that,  or,  probably,  in  any  age,  that  *'  not  one" 
was  "  righteous  ;"  but  in  every  age  it  may  be  said,  that  not  one 
is  so  originally,  or  by  nature  ;  so  that  the  passage  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that  the  inspired  writer  is  speaking  only 
of  the  practice  of  mankind  in  his  own  times. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  what 
is  morally  evil  as  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  mark,  not 
of  any  individual,  not  of  any  particular  people,  li\'ing  in  some  one 
age  or  part  of  the  world  ;  but  of  man,  of  human  nature ;  and  es- 
pecially those  which  make  sinfulness  the  natural  state  of  that  pan 

(1)  Hebde.v, 
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of  the  human  race  who  have  not  undergone  that  moral  renovation 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  Divine  operation  in  the  heart,  a  work  as- 
cribed particularly  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Of  these  texts  the  number 
is  very  great,  and  it  adds  also  to  the  strength  of  their  evidence,  that 
the  subject  is  often  mentioned  incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion and  argument  in  support  of  something  else,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  to  be  an  acknowledged  and  settled  opinion  among 
the  sacred  writers,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  one 
which  neither  they  nor  those  to  whom  they  spoke  or  wrote  ques- 
tioned or  disputed. 

"Cursed,"  says  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  " is  he  that  trusteth  in 
MAN."  Why  in  man,  if  he  were  not,  by  nature,  unworthy  of  trust? 
On  the  scheme  of  man's  natural  innocence,  it  would  surely  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  say,  Cursed  be  he  that  trusteth  indis- 
criminately in  men,  some  of  whom  may  have  become  corrupt ;  but 
here  human  nature  itself,  man,  in  the  abstiact,  is  held  up  to  sus- 
picion and  caution.  "  The  heart,"  proceeds  the  same  prophet, 
"  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,  who  can 
know  it  ?"  which  is  the  reason  adduced  for  the  caution  preceding 
against  trusting  in  man.  It  is  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  our 
Lord  designates  human  nature,  when  he  affirms,  that  "from  within, 
out  of  the  heart,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  murders,  &c  ; 
all  these  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man."  This 
representation  would  not  be  true,  on  the  scheme  of  natural  inno- 
cence. All  these  things  would  come  from  icithout,  not  from  within, 
as  their  original  source.  The  heart  must  first  be  corrupted  by 
outward  circumstances,  before  it  could  be  the  corrupter. 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  the  more  incidental  references 
to  the  fault  and  disease  of  man's  very  nature,  with  which  the 
Scriptures  abound.  "  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?"  Job  xv,  16.  "  Madness 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  whilst  they  live,"  Eccles.  ix,  3. 
"  But  they  like  men  have  transgressed  the  covenant,"  Hos.  vi,  7. 
"  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  chil- 
dren," Mall,  vii,  11.  "Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of 
God  ;  but  the  iV^ings  that  be  of  men,"  Matt,  xvi,  23.  "  Are  ye 
not  carnal,  and  walk  as  mp.n  ?"  1  Cor,  iii,  3.  "  That  he  no  longer 
should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  tlie  lusts  of  men ;  but  to  the  will 
of  God,"  1  Peter  iv,  2.  "  We  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  icorld 
lieth  in  wickedness,"  1  John  v,  19.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii,  8.  "  That  ye  put 
off  the  old  man,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind  ;  and 
that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,"  Eph.  iv,  22 — 24. 
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The  above  texts  are  to  be  considered  as  specimens  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  the  subject  rather  than 
as  approaching  to  an  enumeration  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
same  sentiments  are  found  in  great  variety  of  expression,  and 
which  are  adduced  on  various  occasions.  They  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  show  that  man,  and  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  are  spoken  of  by  them  in  a  way  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  notion  of  their  purity,  or  even  their  indifference  to  good 
and  evil.  On  two  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  however,  which 
irresistibly  fix  the  wliole  of  this  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  our  remarks  may  be 
somewhat  more  extended.  The  fust  is  our  Lord's  discourse  with 
Nicodemus,  John  iii,  in  which  he  declares  the  necessity  of  a  new 
birth,  in  contradistinction  to  our  natural  birth,  in  order  to  our  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and  lays  it  down,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  the  sole  author  of  this  change,  and  that  what  is  bom  of 
the  flesh  cannot  alter  its  nature  ;  it  is  flesh  still,  and  must  always 
remain  so,  and  in  that  state  is  unfit  for  heaven.  *'  Except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  Throughout  the  New  Testament,  it 
will  be  found,  that  when  flesh  and  spirit  are,  in  a  moral  sense,  op- 
posed to  each  other,  the  one  means  the  conupt  nature  and  habits 
of  men,  not  sanctified  by  the  Gospel ;  the  other,  either  the  princi- 
ciple  and  habit  of  holiness  in  good  men,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  himself, 
who  imparts  and  constantly  nurtures  them.  "  I  know  that  in  me 
(that  is,  in  my  Jlesh)  dwelleth  no  good  thing,"  Rom.  vii,  18.  "  I 
myself  with  the  mind  serve  the  law  of  God  ;  but  with  the  flesh, 
the  law  of  sin,"  Rom.  vii,  25.  "  There  is,  therefore,  now  no 
condemnation  to  them,  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,"  Rom.  viii,  1.  "They  that 
are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  but  they  that 
are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  cai'nally 
minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace. 
Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then  they 
that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you,"  Rom.  viii,  .5 — 9. 

These  passages  from  St.  Paul  serve  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  flesh  and  Spirit,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  and  as  they  occur  in 
the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  Nicodemus  ;  and  they  are  so  ex- 
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actly  parallel  to  it,  that  they  fully  confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who 
understand  our  Lord  as  expressly  asserting,  that  man  is  by  nature 
corrupt  and  sinful,  and  unfit,  in  consequence,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  :  and  that  all  amendment  of  his  case  must  result,  not  from 
himself,  so  totally  is  he  gone  from  original  righteousness ;  but 
from  that  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  produces  a 
new  birth  or  regeneration.  Both  assert  the  natural  state  of  man  to 
be  fleshly,  that  is,  morally  corrupt ;  both  assert,  that  in  man  him- 
self there  is  no  remedy  ;  and  both  attribute  principles  of  holiness 
to  a  supernatural  agency,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  himself. 
No  criticism  can  make  this  language  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  natural  innocence.  St.  Paul  describes  the  state  of  man,  before 
he  comes  under  the  quickening  and  renewing  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  as  being  "  in  the  flesh  ;"  in  which  state  «  he  cannot  please 
God  ;"  as  having  a  "  carnal  mind,"  which  "  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
subject  to  the  law  of  God."  Our  Lord,  in  like  manner,  describes 
this  state  of  "  the  flesh,"  this  condition  of  entire  unfitness  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  our  natural  state ;  and,  to  make  this  the 
stronger,  he  refers  this  unfitness  for  heaven,  not  to  our  acquired 
habits  ;  but  to  the  state  in  which  we  are  born  :  for  the  very  rea- 
son which  he  gives  for  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  is,  that  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  and,  therefore,  we  "  must  be 
bom  again.'''  To  interpret,  therefore,  the  phrase,  « to  be  flesh,  as 
being  born  of  the  flesh,"  merely  to  signify  that  we  are,  by  natural 
birth,  endowed  with  the  physical  powers  of  human  nature,  is  ut- 
terly absurd  ;  for  what,  then,  is  it  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit  ?  Is  it 
to  receive  physical  powers  which  do  not  belong  to  human  nature  ? 
Or,  if  they  go  a  step  farther,  and  admit,  that  "  to  be  flesh  as  being 
born  of  the  flesh,"  means  to  be  frail  and  mortal  like  our  parents ; 
still  the  inter|Dretation  is  a  physical  and  not  a  moral  one,  and  leads 
to  this  absurdity,  that  we  must  interpret  the  being  born  of  the 
Spirit  physically,  and  not  morall),  likewise.  Now,  since  the  being 
born  of  the  Spirit  refers  to  a  change  which  is  effected  in  tinier  and 
not  at  the  resurrection,  because  our  Lord  speaks  of  being  ♦'  born 
of  water''  as  well  as  the  Spirit,  by  which  he  means  baptism  ;  and, 
as  St,  Paul  says  to  the  Romans,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  "yc 
are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit ;"  and,  therefore,  speaks  of 
their  present  experience  in  this  world,  it  may  be  asked,  what  phy- 
sical change  did,  in  reality,  take  place  in  them  in  consequence  of 
being  "  born  of  the  Spirit  ?"  On  all  hands  it  is  allowed,  that  none 
took  place ;  that  they  remained  "  frail  and  mortal"  still ;  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical  change 
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which  is  spoken  of,  both  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  apostle  ;  and,  if 
a  moral  change  from  sin  to  holiness,  then  is  the  natural  state  of 
man  from  his  birth,  and  in  consequence  of  his  birth,  sinful  and 
cotrupt. 

The  other  passage  is  the  argument  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  apostle  "  proves  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  under  sin,  "that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God  ;"  and  then  proposes 
the  means  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ,  on  the  express  gTound 
that  "  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Who- 
ever reads  that  argument,  and  considers  the  universality  of  the 
terms  used,  all,  every,  all  the  world,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, must  conclude,  in  all  fairness  of  interpretation,  that  the 
whole  human  race,  of  every  age,  is  intended.  But,  if  any  will 
construe  his  words  partially,  then  he  is  placed  in  the  following 
dilemma  : — The  apostle  grounds  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  that 
provision  which  is  made  for  man's  salvation  in  the  Gospel  upon 
man's  sinfulness,  danger,  and  helplessness.  Now  the  Gospel,  as 
a  remedy  for  disease,  as  salvation  from  danger,  is  designed  for  all 
men,  or  but  for  a  part ;  if  for  all,  then  all  are  diseased  and  in 
danger ;  if  but  for  a  part,  then  the  undiseased  part  of  the  human 
race,  those  who  are  in  no  danger,  have  no  interest  in  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  adapted  to  their  case  ;  and  not  only  is  the  argument  of 
the  apostle  lost,  but  those  who  advocate  this  notion  must  explain 
how  it  is,  that  our  Lord  himself  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  "  to  every  creature,^*  if  but  a  part  of  mankind  needs  its 
salvation. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  Scripture  is,  I  think,  clearly  established 
to  be,  that  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  na- 
ture ;  and  we  now  consider,  whether  on  this  ground,  or  on  the 
hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence,  or  indifference  to  good  or 
to  evil,  the  facts  above  enumerated  can  be  best  explained.  They 
are,  1 .  The,  at  least,  general  corruption  of  manners  in  all  times 
and  countries.  2.  The  strength  of  the  tendency  in  man  to  evil, 
3.  The  early  appearance  of  the  principles  of  various  vices  in 
children.  4.  Every  man's  consciousness  of  a  natural  tendency 
in  his  mind  to  one  or  more  evils.  5.  That  general  resistance  to 
virtue  in  the  heart,  which  renders  education,  influence,  watchful- 
ness, and  conflict  necessary  to  counteract  the  force  of  evil.  These 
points  have  been  already  explained  more  at  large  j  and  they  are 
facts  which,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied,  and  such  as  have 
the  confirmation  of  history  and  experience. 
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That  they  are  easily  and  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  is  obvious.  The  fountain  is  bitter,  and  the  tree  is  cor- 
rupt ;  the  bitter  stream  and  the  bad  fruit  are,  therefore,  the  natural 
consequences.  But  the  advocates  of  the  latter  hypothesis  have  no 
means  of  accounting  for  these  moral  phenomena,  except  by  refer- 
ring them  to  bad  example  and  a  vicious  education. 

Let  us  take  the  first.  To  account  for  general  wickedness,  they 
refer  to  general  example. 

But,  1 .  This  does  not  account  for  the  introduction  of  moral 
wickedness.  The  children  of  Adam  were  not  born  until  after  the 
repentance  of  our  first  parents  and  their  restoration  to  the  Divine 
favour.  They  appear  to  have  been  his  devout  worshippers,  and 
to  have  had  access  to  liis  "  presence,"  the  visible  glory  of  the 
Schechinah.  From  what  example,  then,  did  Cain  learn  malice, 
hatred,  and,  finally,  murder  ?  Example  will  not  account,  also, 
for  the  too  common  fact  of  the  children  of  highly  virtuous  parents 
becoming  immoral ;  for,  since  the  examples  nearest  to  them  and 
constantly  present  with  them  are  good  examples,  if  the  natural 
disposition  were  as  good  as  this  hypothesis  assumes,  the  good 
example  always  present  ought  to  be  more  influential  than  bad 
examples  at  a  distance,  and  only  occasionally  seen  or  heard  of. 

2.  If  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  good,  or  only  not  indisposed 
to  it,  it  is  not  accounted  for,  on  this  hypothesis,  how  bad  example 
should  have  become  general,  that  is,  how  men  should  generally 
have  become  wicked. 

If  the  natural  disposition  be  more  in  favour  of  good  than  evil, 
then  there  ought  to  have  been  more  good  than  evil  in  the  world, 
which  is  contradicted  by  fact ;  if  there  had  been  only  an  indiffer- 
ence in  our  minds  to  good  and  evil,  then,  at  least,  the  quantum  of 
\ice  and  virtue  in  society  ought  to  have  been  pretty  equally  divided, 
which  is  also  contrary  to  fact ;  and  also  it  ought  to  have  followed 
from  this,  that  at  least  all  the  children  of  virtuous  persons  would 
have  been  virtuous :  that,  for  instance,  the  descendants  of  Seth 
would  have  followed  in  succession  the  steps  of  their  righteous 
forefathers,  though  the  children  of  Cain  (passing  by  the  difliculty 
of  his  own  lapse)  should  have  become  vicious.  On  neither  sup- 
position can  the  existence  of  a  general  evil  example  in  the  world 
be  accounted  for.  It  ought  not  to  have  existed,  and  if  so,  the 
general  corruption  of  mankind  cannot  be  explained  by  it. 

3.  This  very  method  of  explaining  the  general  viciousness  of 
society  does  itself  suppose  the  power  of  bad  example  ;  and,  indeed^ 
in  this  it  agrees  with  universal  opinion.     All  the  moralists  of  pub- 
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lie  and  domestic  life,  all  professed  teachers,  all  friends  of  youth, 
all  parents  have  repeated  their  cautions  against  evil  society  to  those 
whom  they  wished  to  preserve  from  vice.  The  writings  of  moral- 
ists, heathen  and  inspired,  are  full  of  these  admonitions,  and  they 
are  embodied  in  the  proverbs  and  wise  traditional  sayings  of  all 
civilized  nations.  But  the  very  force  of  evil  example  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  by  supposing  a  proneness  in  youth  to  be  corrupted 
by  it.  Why  should  it  be  more  influential  than  good  example,  a 
fact  universally  acknowledged,  and  so  strongly  felt  that,  for  one 
person  preserved  by  the  sole  influence  of  a  good  example,  every 
body  expects  that  a  great  number  would  be  corrupted  by  an  evil 
one  ?  But  if  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence  were  true, 
this  ought  not  to  be  expected  as  a  probable,  much  less  as  a  cer- 
tain result.  Bad  example  would  meet  with  resistance  from  a  good 
nature  ;  and  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  influence  by  bad 
examples  than  by  good  ones. 

4.  Nor  does  example  account  for  the  other  facts  in  the  above 
enumeration.  It  does  not  account  for  that  strong  bias  to  evil  in  men, 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  borne  down  the  most  powerful  restraints ; 
for  from  this  tendency  that  corrupt  general  example  has  sprung, 
which  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  it ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  have 
existed  previously,  because  the  general  example,  that  is,  the  gene- 
ral corrupt  practice  of  men  is  its  efiect.  We  cannot,  in  this  way, 
account  for  the  early  manifestation  of  wrong  principles,  tempers, 
and  affections  in  children  ;  since  they  appear  at  an  age  when  ex- 
ample can  have  Uttle  influence,  and  even  when  the  surrounding 
examples  are  good,  as  well  as  when  they  are  evil.  W^hy,  too, 
should  virtue  always  be  found  more  or  kss  a  conflict  ?  so  that  self- 
government  and  self-resistance  are,  in  all  cases,  necessary  for  its 
preservation.  The  example  of  others  will  not  account  for  this ; 
for  mere  example  can  only  influence  when  it  is  approved  by  the 
judgment ;  but  here  is  a  case  in  which  evil  is  not  approved,  in 
which  "  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure," 
are  approved,  desired,  and  cultivated ;  and  yet  the  resistance  of 
the  heart  to  the  judgment  is  so  powerful,  that  a  constant  warfare 
and  a  strict  command  are  necessary  to  perseverance. 

Let  us,  then,  see  whether  a  bad  education,  the  other  cause, 
usually  alleged  to  account  for  these  facts,  will  be  more  successful. 
1 .  This  cause  will  no  more  account  for  the  introduction  of  pas- 
sions so  hateful  as  those  of  Cain,  issuing  in  a  fratricide  so  odious, 
into  the  family  of  Adam,  than  will  example.  As  there  was  no 
example  of  these  e\ils  in  the  primeval  family,  so  certainlv  thefe 
Vol.  it.  31 
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was  no  education  which  could  incite  and  encourage  them.  Wc 
are,  also,  left  still  without  a  reason  why,  in  well-ordered  and  reli- 
gious families,  where  education  and  the  example,  too,  is  good,  so 
many  instances  of  their  ineflicacy  should  occur.  If  bad  education 
corrupts  a  naturally  well-disposed  mind,  then  a  good  education 
ought  still  more  powerfully  to  aftect  it,  and  give  it  aright  tendency . 
It  is  allowed,  that  good  example  and  good  education  are,  in  many 
instances,  efl'ectual ;  but  we  can  account  for  them,  without  giving 
up  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  corruption  of  the  heart.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  for  those  to  account  for  those  failures  of 
both  example  and  instruction  which  often  take  place,  since,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  man's  natural  innocence  and  good  disposition,  they 
ought  never  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  but  in  very  i-are  cases,  and  when 
some  singular  counteracting-  external  causes  happen  to  come  into 
operation. 

2.  We  may  also  ask,  how  it  came  tg  pass,  unless  there  were  a 
predisposing  cause  to  it,  that  education,  as  well  as  example,  should 
have  been  generally  bad  ?  Of  education,  indeed,  men  are  usually 
more  careful  than  of  example.  The  lips  are  otlen  right  when  the 
life  is  wrong  ;  and  many  practice  evil  who  will  not  go  so  far  as  to 
teach  it.  If  human  nature,  then,  be  born  pure,  or,  at  worst, 
equally  disposed  to  good  and  evil,  then  the  existence  of  a  generally 
corrupting  system  of  education,  in  all  countries  and  among  all  peo- 
ple, cannot  be  accounted  for.  We  have  an  etfect  either  contrary 
to  the  assigned  cause,  or  one  to  which  the  cause  is  not  adequate — 
it  is  the  case  of  a  pure  fountain  sending  forth  corrupt  streams  ;  or 
that  of  a  stream  which,  if  turbid,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  de- 
fecation, and  yet  becomes  still  more  muddy  as  it  flows  along  its 
com"se. 

3.  It  is  not,  however,  the  fact,  that  education  is  directly  and 
universally  so  corrupting  a  cause  as  to  account  for  the  depravity 
of  mankind.  In  many  instances  it  has  been  defective  ;  it  has  often 
incidcated  false  views  of  interest  and  honour  ;  it  has  fostered  pre- 
judices and  even  national,  though  not  social,  hatreds ;  but  it  has 
only  in  few  cases  been  employed  to  teach  those  vices  into  which 
men  have  commonly  fallen.  In  fact,  education,  in  all  countries, 
has  been,  in  no  small  degree,  opposed  to  vice  ;  and,  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  worst  people  among  us  woidd  shudder  to  have  their 
children  instructed  in  the  vices  which  they  themselves  practise, 
so,  in  the  worst  nations  of  antiquity,  the  characters  of  schoolmas- 
ters were  required  to  be  correct,  and  many  principles  and  maxims 
of  a  virtuous  kind  were,  doubtless,  taught  to  children.     When 
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Horace  says  of  youth  "  Cereus  in  vitiam  flecti,  monitoribus  asper,** 
he  acknowledges  its  natural  tendency  to  receive  vicious  impres- 
sions, but  shows,  too,  that  it  was  not  left  without  contrary  admo- 
nition. Precisely  in  those  vices  wbieh  all  education,  even  the 
most  defective.  Is  desig^ned  to  guard  against,  the  world  has  dis- 
played its  depravity  most  obviously  ;  and  thus,  so  far  from  educa- 
tion beinjf  suificient  to  account  for  the  evils  which  have  stained 
society  in  all  ages,  its  influence  has  been,  in  no  small  degree, 
opposed  to  them. 

4.  To  come  to  the  other  facts  which  must  be  accounted  for, 
education  Is  placed  upon  the  same  ground  in  ttje  argument  as 
example.  The  early  evil  dispositions  in  children  cannot  thus  be 
explained,  for  they  appear  before  education  commences  ;  nor  does 
any  man  refer  to  education  his  propensity  to  constitutional  sins  ; 
the  resistance  he  ouen  feels  to  good  in  his  heart ;  his  pronenes-; 
to  forget  God,  and  to  be  indifferent  to  spiritual  and  eternal 
objects ;  all  these  he  feels  to  be  opposed  to  those  very  principles 
which  his  judgment  approves,  and  with  which  it  was  ^unisbed  by 
education. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  imtiiral  and 
hereditary  corruption  of  the  human  race,  commonly  called  ori- 
ginal sin, (3)  that  these  facts  are  ftilly  accounted  for ;  and  as  the 
^ts  diemselves  cannot  be  denied,  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Sciiftare  as  we  have  given  above  Is,  therefore,  abandantly  con- 
firmed. 

As  the  fact  of  a  natural  'mclioation  to  evil  cannot  be  succes^illy 
combated,  some  have  taken  a  milder  view  of  the  case ;  and,  allow- 
ing these  tendencies  to  various  excesses,  account  for  them  by  tbetr 
being  natural  tendencies  to  what  is  pleasing,  and  so,  for  this  rea- 
son, they  deny  them  to  be  sraful,  imtil  they  are  complied  with  and 
improved  by  the  will.  This  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Limborch, 
and  some  of  the  later  divines  of  the  Arminian  school,  who,  on  this 
and  other  points,  very  materially  departed  irom  the  tenets  of  their 
master.  (4j  Nothing,  however,  is  gained  by  this  notion,  when 
strictly  examined  ;  for,  let  it  be  granted  that  these  propensities 
are  to  thing?  naturally  pleasing,  and  that,  in  excess,  they  are  out 
of  their  proper  order ;  yet  as  it  happens  that,  as  soon  as  every 
person  comes  to  years  to  know  that  they  are  wrong,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  Divine  law,  he  yet  chooses  them,  and  tfaos  without 

(3)  The  term  "  original  sia'apfean  to  bare  keofint  intsodaeed  by  St  Aasaeiwe, 
in  Us  contioieiai  witb  the  Pdhj^sas. 

'4)  See  LnreoKCB**  Theole^  dnistiaoa,  LAer  iii,  Cjjml  4. 
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dispute,  makes  them  sins ;  this  universal  compliance  of  the  will 
with  what  is  known  to  be  evil  is  also  to  be  accounted  for,  as  well 
as  the  natural  tendency  to  sinful  gratifications.  Now,  as  we  have 
proved  the  univei-sality  of  sin,  this  universal  tendency  of  the  %vill 
to  choose  and  sanction  the  natural  propensity  to  unlawful  gratifi- 
cation is  the  proof  of  a  natural  state  of  mind,  not  only  delective, 
but  corrupt,  which  is  what  we  contend  for.  If  it  be  said,  that 
these  natural  propensities  to  various  evils  in  children  are  not  sinful 
before  they  have  the  consent  of  the  will,  all  that  can  be  maintained 
is  that  they  are  not  actual  sins,  which  no  one  asserts  ;  but  as  a 
universal  choice  of  evil,  when  accountableuess  takes  place,  proves 
a  univei-sal  pravity  of  the  will,  previous  to  the  actual  choice,  then 
it  inevitably  follows,  that,  though  infants  do  not  commit  actual  sin, 
yet  that  theirs  is  a  sinful  nature. 

Finally,  the  death  and  sufferings  to  which  children  are  subject  is 
a  proof  that  all  men,  from  their  birth,  are  "constituted,"  as  the 
apostle  has  it,  and  treated  as  "  sinners."  An  innocent  creature 
may  die  ;  no  one  disputes  that ;  but  to  die  was  not  the  original 
law  of  oiu"  species,  and  the  Scriptures  refer  death  solely  to  sin  as 
its  cause.  Throughout  the  sacred  writings,  too,  it  is  represented 
as  a  penalty,  as  an  evil  of  the  highest  kind ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
find  out  ingenious  reasons  to  prove  it  a  blessing  to  mankind. 
They  prove  nothing  against  the  directly  opposite  character  which 
has  been  stamped  upon  death  and  the  suffering  of  moral  disease, 
by  the  testimony  of  God.  On  the  hypothesis  of  man's  natural 
innocence,  the  death  of  the  innocent  is  not  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
known  attribute  of  God,  to  any  manifested  principle  of  his  moral 
government ;  but  on  that  of  his  natural  corruptness  and  federal 
relation  to  Adam  it  is  explained  :  it  is  a  declaration  of  God's  ha- 
tred of  sin ;  a  proclamation  of  the  purity  and  inflexibility  of  his 
law  ;  whilst  the  connexion  of  this  state,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  present  "  mercy  and  truth  meeting  together, 
righteousness  and  peace  kissing  each  other." 

As  to  that  in  which  original  sin  consists,  some  divines  and  some 
public  formularies  have  so  expressed  themselves,  that  it  might  be 
infened  that  a  positive  evil,  infection,  and  taint  had  been  judicially 
infused  into  man's  nature  by  God,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  all  his  posterity.  Others,  and  those  the  greater  number,  both 
of  the  Calvinist  and  Arminian  schools,  have  resolved  it  into  priva- 
tion. This  distinction  is  well  stated  in  the  Private  Disputations 
of  Arminius. 

*'  But  since  the  tenour  of  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered 
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with  our  first  parents  was  this,  that  if  they  continued  in  the  lavoor 
and  grace  of  God,  by  the  observance  of  that  precept  and  others, 
the  ^ifts  which  had  been  conferred  upon  thern  should  be  transmit- 
ted to  their  posterity,  by  the  like  Divine  grace  which  they  had 
received  ;  but  if  they  should  render  themselves  unworthy  of  those 
favours,  through  disobedience,  that  their  posterity  should  Hkewise 
be  deprived  of  them,  and  should  be  liable  to  the  conti-ary  evils  : 
hence  it  followed,  that  all  men,  who  were  to  be  naturally  propa- 
gated from  them,  have  become  obnoxious  to  death  temporal  and 
eternal,  and  have  been  destitute  of  that  gift  of  the  Hply  Spirit,  or 
of  original  righteousaesfc.  This  punishment  is  usually  called  a 
privation  of  the  image  of  God,  and  original  sin. 

"  But  we  allow  this  point  to  be  ma^ie  the  subject  of  discussion 
— beside  the  want  or  absence  of  original  righteousness,  may  not 
some  other  contrary  quality  be  constituted,  as  another  part  of 
original  sin  ?  We  think  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  absence 
alone  of  original  righteousness  is  original  sin  itself,  since  it  alone 
is  sufficient  for  the  commission  and  production  of  every  actual  sin 
whatever." 

This  is  by  some  divines  called,  with  great  aptness,  "  a  deprava- 
tion arising  from  a  deprivation,"  and  is  certainly  much  more  con- 
sonant with  the  Scriptures  than  the  opinion  of  the  infusion  of  evil 
qualities  into  tlie  nature  o(  man  by  a  positive  cause,  or  direct  taint- 
ing of  the  heart.  This  has  been,  indeed,  probably  an  opinion,  in 
the  proper  sense,  with  few,  and  has  rather  been  collected  from  the 
strong  and  rhetorical  expressions  under  which  the  moral  state  of 
man  is  often  exhibited,  and,  on  this  account,  has  been  attacked  as 
a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  by  the  advocates  of  original 
innocence,  and  as  making  God  directly  the  author  of  sin.  No 
such  difficulty,  however,  accompanies  the  accurate  and  guarded 
i?tatement  of  that  doctrine  in  the  sense  of  .Scripture.  The  depra- 
vation, the  perversion,  the  defect  of  our  nature  is  to  be  traced  to 
our  birth,  so  that  in  our  flesh  is  no  good  thing;  and  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God  ;  but  this  state  arise-  not  from  the 
iniiision  of  evil  into  the  nature  o(  man  by  God,  but  from  that  sepa- 
ration of  man  from  God,  that  extinction  of  spiritual  life  which  was 
effected  by  sin,  and  the  consequent  and  necessary  corruption  of 
man's  moral  nature.  For  that  positive  evil  and  corruption  may 
flow  from  a  mere  privation  may  be  illustrated  by  that  which  sup- 
plies the  tigure  of  speech,  "  death,"  under  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  state  of  mankind.  For,  as  in  the  death  of  the  body, 
the  mere  privation  of  the  principle  of  lite  produces  inflexibility  of 
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the  muscles,  the  extinction  of  heat,  and  sense,  and  motion,  and 
surrenders  the  Ijody  to  the  operation  ol'  an  ac^ency  which  life,  as 
long  as  it  continued,  resisted,  namely,  that  of  chymical  decompo- 
sition ;  so,  from  the  loss  of  spiiitual  life,  followed  estrangement 
from  God,  moral  inability,  the  dominion  of  iiTegular  passions,  and 
the  rule  of  appetite  ;  aversion,  in  consequence,  to  restraint ;  and 
enmity  to  God, 

This  connexion  of  positive  evil,  as  the  effect,  with  privation  of 
the  life  and  image  of  God,  as  the  cause,  is,  however,  to  be  well 
understood  and  carefully  maintained,  or  otherwise  we  should  fall 
into  a  great  error  on  the  other  side,  as,  indeed  some  have  done, 
who  did  not  j)erceive  that  the  corruption  of  man's  nature  necessa- 
rily followed  upon  the  privation  referred  to.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
just  remark  of  Calvin,  that  "  those  who  have  defined  orighial  sin 
as  a  privation  of  the  original  righteousness,  though  they  comprise 
the  whole  of  the  subject,  yet  have  not  used  language  sufficiently 
expressive  of  its  operation  and  iniluence.  For  our  nature  is  not 
only  destitute  of  all  good,  but  is  so  fertile  in  all  evils,  that  it  cannot 
remain  inactive. "(5)  Indeed,  this  privation  is  not  fully  expressed 
by  the  phrase  "  the  loss  of  original  righteousness,"  unless  that  be 
meant  to  include  in  it  the  only  source  of  righteousness  in  even  the 
first  man,  the  life  which  is  imparted  and  supplied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  similar  want  of  exj)licitncss  we  observe  also  in  Calvin's 
own  statement  in  his  generally  very  able  chapter  on  this  subject, 
that  Adam  lost  "  the  ornaments"  he  received  from  his  Maker  for 
us  as  well  as  for  himself;  unless  we  understand  by  these  original 
"ornaments"  and  "endowments"  of  human  nature  in  him,  the 
principle  also,  as  above  stated,  from  which  they  all  flowed ;  and 
which,  being  Ibrfeited,  could  no  long«!r  be  imparted  in  the  way  of 
nature.  For  when  the  Sj)irit  was  restored  to  Adam  being  par- 
doned, it  was  by  grace  and  favour ;  and  he  could  not  impart  it  by 
natural  descent  to  his  posterity,  though  born  of  him  when  in  a 
state  of  acccjitance  with  God,  since  these  influences  are  the  gifts 
of  God,  which  are  imparted  not  by  the  first  but  by  the  second 
Adam  ;  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  free  gift,  to  sinful  and  guilty 
man,  the  law  being  irreversible,  "  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh." 

Arminius,  in  the  above  (piotation,  has  more  foj'cibly  and  expli- 
citly expressed  that  privation  of  which  we  sj)cak,  by  the  forleiture 
"  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  by  Adam,  for  himself  and  his  de- 
■^cendants,  and  the  loss  of  original  righteousness  as  the  consequence. 

(T))  Institutes. 
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This  I  take  to  be  at  once  a  simple  and  a  Scriptural  view  of  the 
case.  President  Edwards,  who  well  argues  against  the  notion  of 
the  infusion  of  evil,  perplexes  his  subject  by  his  theory  of  "natural 
and  supernatural  principles,"  which  the  notes  of  Dr.  Williams,  his 
editor,  who  has  introduced  the  peculiarities  of  his  syKtem  of  pas- 
sive power,  have  not  relieved.  So  far,  certainly,  both  are  right ; 
the  latter,  that  the  creature  cannot  uphold  itself,  either  physically 
or  morally,  without  God  ;  the  form»'r,  that  our  natural  passions 
and  appetites  can  only  be  controlled  by  the  higher  princi|)les,  which 
are  "summarily  comprehended  in  Divine  love."  But  the  power 
which  upholds  the  rational  creature  in  Hi)iritual  life  is  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  the  source  of  these  controlling  supernatural  powers, 
comprehended  in  "  Divine,"  is  also  the  Holy  Spirit ;  from  the  loss 
of  which  all  the  depravation  of  man's  nature  proceeded. 

This  point  may  be  brielly  elucidated.  The  indietion  of  spirit- 
ual death,  which  we  have  already  shown  to  be  included  in  the  ori- 
ginal sentence,  consisted,  of  course,  in  the  loss  of  spiritual  life, 
which  was  that  principle  from  which  all  right  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  of  man  flowed.  But  this 
spiritual  life  in  the  first  man  was  not  a  natural  effect,  that  is,  an 
effect  which  would  follow  from  his  mere  creation,  independent  of 
the  vouchsafed  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  jnay  be  infer- 
red from  the  "  new  creation,"  which  is  the  renewal  of  man  after 
the  image  of  him  who  at  first,  created  him.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ;  but  even  after  this  change,  this  being  "  born 
again,"  man  is  not  able  to  fjreserve  himself,  in  the  renewed  con- 
dition into  which  he  is  brought,  hut  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
quickening  and  aiding  influence.  No  future  growth  in  knowledge 
and  experience  ;  no  power  of  habit,  long  [lersevered  in,  render 
him  independent  of  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  has  rather,  in 
proportion  to  this  growth,  a  deeper  consciousness  of  his  need  of 
the  indwelling  of  God,  and  of  what  the  apostle  calls  his  "  mighty 
working."  The  strongest  aspirations  of  this  new  life  is  after  com- 
munion and  constavit  intercourse  with  God  ;  and  as  that  is  the 
source  of  new  strength,  so  this  renewed  strength  expresses  itself 
in  a  "  cleaving  unto  the  Lord"  with  a  still  more  vigorous  "  pur- 
pose of  heart."  In  a  word,  the  sanctity  of  a  Christian  is  depend- 
ant wholly  u[)on  the  presence  of  the  Sanctifier.  We  can  only  work 
out  our  own  salvation  as  "  God  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do." 

This  is  the  constant  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  if  we 
are  restored  to  what  was  lost  by  Adam,  through  the  benefit  brought 
to  us  by  the  second  Adam ;  if  there  be  any  correspondency  be- 
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tween  the  moral  state  of  the  regenerate  man  and  that  of  man  be- 
fore his  fall,  we  do  not  speak  of  degree,  but  of  substantial  sameness 
of  kind  and  quality  ;  if  love  to  God  be  in  us  what  it  was  in  him  ; 
if  holiness,  in  its  various  branches,  as  it  flows  from  love,  be  in  us 
what  it  was  in  him  ;  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  infer,  that  as  they 
are  supported  in  us  by  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  were 
so  supported  in  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  before  we  are  thus  quick- 
ened by  the  Spirit,  we  are  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ;"  and  if 
we  are  made  alive  by  that  Spirit,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  withdrawing  of  that  Spirit  from  Adam,  when  he  wilfully  sin- 
ned, and  from  all  his  posterity,  that  is,  from  human  nature  itself, 
was  the  cause  of  the  death  and  the  depravation  which  followed. 

But  this  is  not  left  to  mere  inference.  For,  as  Mr.  Howe  justly 
observes,  when  speaking  of  "  the  retraction  of  God's  Spirit  from 
Adam,"  "  This  we  do  not  say  gratuitously  ;  for  do  but  consider 
that  plain  text.  Gal.  iii,  13,  'Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  for  cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree  ;  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
come  upon  us  Gentiles,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  through  faith.'  If  the  remission  of  the  curse  carry  with  it 
the  conferring  of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  then  the  curse,  while  it 
did  continue,  could  not  but  include  and  carry  in  it  the  privation  of 
the  Spirit.  This  was  part  of  the  curse  upon  apostate  Adam,  the  loss 
of  God's  Spirit.  As  soon  as  the  law  was  broken,  man  was  cursed, 
so  as  that  thereby  this  Spirit  should  be  withheld,  should  be  kept  off, 
otherwise  than  as  upon  the  Redeemer's  account,  and  according  to 
his  methods  it  should  be  restored.  Hereupon  it  could  not  but  en- 
sue that  the  holy  image  of  God  must  be  erased  and  vanished. "(6) 

This  accounts  for  the  whole  case  of  man's  corruption.  The 
Spirit's  influence  in  him  did  not  prevent  the  possibihty  of  his  sin- 
ning, though  it  afforded  sufficient  security  to  him,  as  long  as  he 
looked  up  to  that  source  of  strength.  He  did  sin,  and  the  Spirit 
retired  ;  and,  the  tide  of  sin  once  turned  in,  the  mound  of  resist- 
ance being  removed,  it  overflowed  his  whole  nature.  In  this  state 
of  alienation  from  God  men  are  born,  with  all  these  tendencies  to 
evil,  because  the  only  controlling  and  sanctifying  power,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit,  is  wanting,  and  is  now  given  to  man,  not  as 
when  first  brought  into  being,  as  a  creature  ;  but  is  secured  to  him 
by  the  mercy  and  grace  of  a  new  and  different  dispensation,  under 
which  the  Spirit  is  administered  in  different  degrees,  times,  and 
modes,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  never  on  the  ground  of 

(6)  Posthumous  Work?. 
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our  being  creatures,  but  as  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by 
him  who  became  a  curse  for  us. 

A  question,  as  to  the  transmission  of  this  con  uption  of  nature 
from  parents  to  children,  has  been  debated  among  those  who, 
nevertheless,  admit  the  fact ;  some  contending,  that  the  soul  is  ex 
traduce ;  others,  that  it  is  by  immediate  creation.  It  is  certain 
that,  as  to  the  metaphysical  part  of  this  question,  we  can  come  to 
no  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Scriptures,  however,  appear 
to  be  more  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  traduction.  "  Adam  be- 
gat a  son  in  his  own  likeness."  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,"  which  refers  certainly  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body. 
The  fact  also  of  certain  dispositions  and  eminent  faculties  of  the 
mind  being  often  found  in  families  appears  to  favour  this  notion ; 
though  it  may  be  plausibly  said,  that,  as  the  mind  operates  by 
bodily  instruments,  there  may  be  a  family  constitution  of  the  body, 
as  there  is  of  likeness,  which  may  be  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
citement and  exertion  of  certain  faculties  than  others. 

The  usual  argument  against  this  traduction  of  the  human  spirit 
is,  that  the  doctrine  of  its  generation  tends  to  materialism.  But 
this  arises  from  a  mistaken  view  of  that  in  which  the  procreation 
of  a  human  being  lies,  which  does  not  consist  in  the  production 
out  of  nnthing  of  either  of  the  parts  of  which  the  compounded 
being,  man,  is  constituted,  but  in  the  uniting  them  substantially 
with  one  another.  The  matter  of  the  body  is  not,  then,  first  made, 
but  disposed,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  soul  is  by  that  act 
first  produced.  That  belongs  to  a  higher  power ;  and  then  the 
only  question  is,  whether  all  souls  were  created  in  Adam,  and  are 
transmitted  by  a  law  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  always  under 
the  control  of  the  will  of  that  same  watchful  Providence,  of  whose 
constant  agency  in  the  production  and  ordering  of  the  kinds, 
sexes,  and  circumstances  of  the  animal  creation  we  have  abun- 
dant proof ;  or  whether  they  are  immediately  created.  The  usual 
objection  to  the  last  notion  is,  that  God  cannot  create  an  evil  na- 
ture ;  but  if  our  corruption  is  the  result  of  privation,  not  of  posi- 
tive infection,  the  notion  of  the  immediate  creation  of  the  soul  is 
cleared  of  a  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  wholly  disentangled. 
But  the  tenet  of  the  soul's  descent  appears  to  have  most  counte- 
nance from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  it  is  no  small  confirm- 
ation of  it,  that  when  God  designed  to  incarnate  his  own  Son, 
he  stepped  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  formed  a  sinless  human 
nature  immediately  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  philo- 
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sophical  difficulties  which  have  presented  themselves  to  this  opinion 
appear  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  that  consciousness 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  spirit ;  and  that  the  soul  is  naturally 
immortal ;  the  former  of  which  cannot  be  proved,  whilst  the  latter 
is  contradicted  by  Scripture,  which  makes  our  immortality  a  gift 
dependant  on  the  will  of  the  giver.  Other  difficulties  have  arisen 
for  want  of  considering  the  constant  agency  of  God  in  regulating 
the  production  of  all  things,  and  of  rational  accountable  creatures 
especially. 

But  whichever  of  these  views  is  adopted,  the  soul  and  the  body 
are  united  before  birth,  and  man  is  burn  under  that  curse  of  the 
law  which  has  deprived  fallen  human  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  can  only  be  restored  by  Christ.  It  is,  therefore,  well  and  for- 
cibly said  by  Calvin, — "to  enable  us  to  understand  this  subject, 
(man's  birth  in  sin,)  we  have  no  need  to  enter  on  that  tedious 
dispute,  with  which  the  fathers  were  not  a  little  perplexed,  whe- 
ther the  soul  proceeds  by  derivation.  We  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  this,  that  the  Lord  deposited  with  Adam  the  endowments  he 
chose  to  confer  upon  human  nature  ;  and  therefore,  that  when  he 
lost  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  lost  them  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  us  all.  Who  will  be  solicitous  about  a  transmission  of  the 
soul,  when  he  hears,  that  Adam  received  the  ornaments  that  he 
lost  no  less  for  us  than  for  himself  ?  that  they  were  given,  not  to 
one  man  only,  but  to  the  whole  human  nature  ?  There  is  nothing 
absurd,  therefore,  if,  in  consequence  of  his  bemg  spoiled  of  his 
dignities,  that  nature  be  now  destitute  and  poor." (7) 

From  this  view  of  the  total  aUenation  of  the  nature  of  man  from 
God,  it  does  not,  however,  follow  that  there  should  be  nothing 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy  among  men,  until,  in  the  proper  sense, 
they  become  the  subjects  of  the  regeneration  insisted  upon  in  the 
Gospel  as  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
From  the  virtues  which  have  existed  among  heathens,  and  from 
men  being  called  upon  to  repent  and  beheve  the  Gospel,  it  has 
been  argued  that  human  nature  is  not  so  entirely  corrupt  and  dis- 
abled as  the  above  representation  would  suppose  ;  and,  indeed, 
on  the  Calvinistic  theory,  which  denies  that  all  men  are  interested 
in  the  benefits  procured  by  the  death  of  Christ,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  to  meet  this  objection,  and  to  maintain 
their  own  views  of  the  corruption  of  man  with  consistency.  On 
the  contrary  theory  of  God's  universal  love  nothing  is  more  easy ; 

(7)  Institutes. 
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because,  in  consequence  of  the  atonement  offered  for  all,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  administered  to  all,  and  to  his  secret  operations  all  that 
is  really  spiritual  and  good,  in  its  principle,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Independent  of  this  influence,  indeed,  it  may  be  conceived  that 
there  may  be  much  restraint  of  evil,  and  many  acts  of  external 
goodness  in  the  world,  without  at  all  impugning  the  doctrine  of  an 
entire  estrangement  of  the  heart  from  God,  and  a  moral  death  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

1 .  The  understanding  of  man  is,  by  its  nature,  adapted  to  per- 
ceive the  evidence  of  demonstrated  truth,  and  has  no  means  of 
avoiding  the  conviction  but  by  turning  away  the  attention. — 
Wherever,  then,  revelations  of  the  Divine  law,  or  traditional  re- 
membrances of  it  are  found,  notions  of  right  and  wrong  have  been 
and  must  be  found  also. 

2.  So  much  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  is  connected  with  the 
interests  of  men,  that  they  have  been  led  publicly  to  approve  what 
is  right  in  all  instances,  in  all  instances  where  it  is  obviously  bene- 
ficial to  society,  and  to  disapprove  of  wrong.  They  do  this  by 
public  laws,  by  their  writings,  and  by  their  censures  of  offenders, 
A  moral  standard  of  judging  of  vice  and  virtue  has,  therefore,  been 
found  every  where,  though  varying  in  degree  ;  which  men  have 
generally  honestly  apphed  to  others  in  passing  a  judgment  on  their 
characters,  though  they  have  not  used  the  same  fidelity  to  them- 
selves. More  or  less,  therefore,  the  practice  of  what  is  condemned 
as  vice  or  approved  as  virtue  is  shameful  or  creditable,  and  the 
interests  and  reputation  of  men  require  that  they  obtain  what  is 
called  a  character,  and  preserve  it ;  a  circumstance  which  often 
serves  to  restrain  vicious  practices,  and  to  produce  a  negative 
virtue,  or  an  affectation  of  real  and  active  virtue. 

3.  Though  the  seeds  of  sin  he  hid  in  the  heart  of  all,  yet  their 
full  development  and  manifestation  in  action  can  only  take  place 
slowly  and  by  the  operation  of  exciting  circumstances.  Much  of 
the  evil  in  the  world,  also,  lies  in  the  irregularities  of  those  natural 
appetites  and  the  excesses  of  those  passions  which  are  not  in  them- 
selves evil,  and  such  corrupt  liabits  cannot  be  formed  until  after  op- 
portunities of  frequent  indulgence  have  been  given.  This  will 
account  for  the  comparative  innocence  of  infancy,  of  youth,  and  of 
those  around  whom  many  guards  have  been  thrown  by  providen- 
tial arrangement. 

4.  We  may  notice,  also,  that  it  is  not  possible,  were  all  men 
equally  constituted  as  to  their  moral  nature,  that  all  sins  should 
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show  themselves  in  all  men ;  and  that  although  there  is  nothing, 
in  the  proper  sense,  good  in  any,  that  society  should  present  an 
unvarying  mass  of  corruption,  which  some  appear  to  think  a  ne- 
cessary corollary  fi'om  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  corruption  of 
human  nature.  Avarice,  the  strong  desire  of  getting  and  of  hoard- 
ing wealth,  necessarily  restrains  from  expensive  vices.  An  obse- 
quious and  a  tyrannical  temper  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  yet,  in  other  circumstances,  the  obsequious  man  is 
often  found  to  be  tyrannical,  and  the  latter  obsequious.  Certain 
events  excite  a  latent  passion,  such  as  ambition,  and  it  becomes  a 
master  passion,  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  and  even 
vicious  dispositions  and  habits  controlled  in  order  to  success  :  just 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  ancient  athlelae(8)  and  our  modern 
prize-fighters  abstain  from  sensual  indulgences,  in  order  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  combat ;  but  who  show,  by  the  habits  in 
which  they  usually  live,  that  particular  vices  are  suspended  only 
under  the  influence  of  a  stronger  passion.  Perhaps,  too,  that  love 
of  country,  that  passion  for  its  glory  and  aggrandizement,  which 
produced  so  many  splendid  actions  and  characters  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  urged  against 
the  doctrine  of  man's  depravity,  may  come  under  this  rule.  That 
it  was  not  itself  the  result  of  a  virtuous  state  of  mind  in,  at  least, 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  clear  from  the  frauds,  injustice,  oppres- 
sions, cruelties,  and  avarice  with  which  it  was  generally  connected. 

5.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  have  con- 
stitutional evil  tendencies,  some  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice, 
some  to  another.  Whether  it  results  from  a  different  constitution 
of  the  mind  that  the  general  corruption  should  act  more  power- 
fully in  one  direction  in  this  man,  and  in  another  in  that ;  or  from 
the  temperament  of  the  body  ;  or  from  some  law  impressed  by  God 
upon  a  sinful  nature,  (which  it  involves  no  difficulty  to  admit,  in- 
asmuch as  society  could  scarcely  have  existed  without  that  balance 
of  evils  and  that  check  of  one  vice  upon  another  which  this  circum- 
stance produces,) — such  is  the  fact ;  and  it  gives  a  reason  for  the 
existence  of  much  negative  virtue  in  society. 

From  all  these  causes,  appearances  of  good  among  unrege- 
nerate  men  will  present  themselves,  without  affording  any  ground 
to  deduct  any  thing  from  those  statements  as  to  man's  fallen  state 

(S)  "  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer  ;  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Abstinuit  venere,  et  vino." — Horace. 
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which  have  been  just  made  ;  but  these  negative  virtues,  and  these 
imitations  of  actions  really  good  from  interest,  ambition,  or  honour, 
have  no  foundation  in  the  fear  of  God,  in  a  love  to  virtue  as  such, 
in  a  right  will,  or  in  spiritual  aflfections  ;  and  they  afford,  therefore, 
no  evidence  of  spiritual  life,  or,  in  other  words,  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. To  other  vices,  to  which  there  is  any  temptation,  and  to 
those  now  avoided,  whenever  the  temptation  comes,  men  uniformly 
yield ;  and  this  shows,  that  though  the  common  corruption  varies 
its  aspects,  it  is,  nevertheless,  umelieved  by  a  real  virtuous  princi- 
ple in  any,  so  far  as  they  are  left  to  themselves. 

But  virtues  grounded  on  principle,  though  an  imperfect  one, 
and  therefore  neither  negative  nor  simulated,  may  also  be  found 
among  the  unregenerate,  and  have  existed,  doubtless,  in  all  ages. 
These,  however,  are  not  from  man,  but  from  God,  whose  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  vouchsafed  to  "  the  world,'''*  through  the  atonement. 
This  great  truth  has  often  been  lost  sight  of  in  this  controversy. 
Some  Calvinists  seem  to  acknowledge  it  substantially,  under  the 
name  of  "  common  grace  ;"  others  choose  rather  to  refer  all  ap- 
pearances of  virtue  to  nature,  and  thus,  by  attempting  to  avoid 
the  doctrine  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  all  mankind,  attribute  to 
nature  what  Is  inconsistent  with  their  opinion  of  its  entire  corrup- 
tion. But  there  is,  doubtless,  to  be  sometimes  found  in  men  not 
yet  regenerate  in  the  Scripture  sense,  not  even  decided  in  their 
choice,  something  of  moral  excellence,  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  causes  above  adduced  ;  and  of  a  much  higher  cha- 
racter than  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  nature  which,  when  left  to 
itself,  is  wholly  destitute  of  spiritual  life.  Compunction  for  sin, 
strong  desires  to  be  freed  from  its  tyranny,  such  a  fear  of  God 
as  preserves  them  from  many  evils,  charity,  kindness,  good  neigh- 
bourhood, general  respect  for  goodness  and  good  men,  a  lofty 
sense  of  honour  and  justice,  and,  indeed,  as  the  very  command 
issued  to  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel  in  order  to  their 
salvation  implies,  a  power  of  consideration,  prayer,  and  turning  to 
God,  so  as  to  commence  that  course  which,  persevered  in,  would 
lead  on  to  forgiveness  and  regeneration.  To  say  that  all  these 
are  to  be  attributed  to  mere  nature,  is  to  surrender  the  argument 
to  the  semi-Pelagian,  who  contends  that  these  are  proofs  that  man 
is  not  wholly  degenerate.  They  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  his  incipient  workings  in 
the  hearts  of  men  ;  to  the  warfare  which  he  there  maintains,  and 
which  has  sometimes  a  partial  victory,  before  the  final  triumph 
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comes,  or  when,  through  the  fault  of  man,  through  "  resisting," 
"  grieving,"  "  vexing,"  "  quenching"  that  Holy  Spirit,  that  final 
triumph  may  never  come.  It  is  thus  that  one  part  of  Scripture  is 
reconciled  to  another,  and  both  to  fact ;  the  declaration  of  man's 
total  corruption,  with  the  presumption  of  his  power  to  return  to 
God,  to  repent,  to  break  off  his  sins,  which  all  the  commands  and 
invitations  to  him  from  the  Gospel  imply  :  and  thus  it  is  that  we 
understand  how,  especially  in  Christian  countries,  where  the  Spirit 
is  more  largely  etfused,  there  is  so  much  more  general  virtue  than 
in  others  ;  and  in  those  circles  especially,  in  which  Christian  edu- 
cation, and  the  prayers  of  the  pious,  and  the  power  of  example 
are  appHed  and  exhibited. 

The  Scriptural  proof  that  the  Spirit  is  given  to  "  the  world"  is 
obvious  and  decisive.  We  have  seen  that  the  curse  of  the  law 
implied  a  denial  of  the  Spirit ;  the  removal  of  that  curse  impUes, 
therefore,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  benefit  must  be  as  large 
and  extensive  as  the  atonement.  Hence  we  find  the  Spirit's  ope- 
rations spoken  of,  not  only  as  to  the  good,  but  the  wicked,  in  all 
the  three  dispensations.  In  the  patriarchal,  "the  Spirit  strove 
with  men  ;"  with  the  antediluvian  race,  before  and  all  the  time 
the  ark  was  preparing.  The  Jews  in  the  wilderness  are  said  to 
have  "  vexed  his  Holy  Spirit ;"  Christ  promises  to  send  the  Spirit 
to  convince  the  world  of  sin  ;  and  the  book  of  God's  Revelations 
concludes  by  representing  the  Spirit  as  well  as  the  Bride,  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  well  as  the  Church  in  her  ordinances,  inviting  all  to 
come  and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  All  this  is  the  fruit  of 
our  redemption  and  the  new  relation  in  which  man  is  placed  to 
God  ;  as  a  sinner,  it  is  true,  still ;  but  a  sinner  for  whom  atone- 
ment has  been  made,  and  who  is  to  be  wooed  and  won  to  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  heavenly  mercy.  Christ  having  been  made  a 
curse  for  us,  the  curse  of  the  law  no  longer  shuts  out  that  Spirit 
from  us ;  nor  can  justice  exclaim  against  this  going  forth  of  the 
Spirit,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  expressed,  "  to  make  gentle  trials 
upon  the  spirits  of  men  ;"  to  inject  some  beams  of  light,  to  inspire 
contrite  emotions,  which,  if  they  comply  with,  may  lead  on  to 
those  more  powerful  and  effectual.  If,  however,  they  rebel  au^ainst 
them,  and  oppose  their  sensual  imaginations  and  desires  to  the 
secret  promptings  of  God's  Spirit,  they  ultimately  provoke  him 
to  withdraw  his  aid,  and  they  relapse  into  a  state  more  guilty 
and  dangerous.  Again  and  again  they  are  visited  in  various  ways, 
in  honour  of  the  Redeemer's  atonement,  and  for  the  manifestation 
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of  the  longsuffering  of  God.  In  some  the  issue  is  life  ;  in  others, 
an  aggravated  death  ;  but  in  most  cases  this  struggle,  this  "striving 
with  man,"  this  debating  with  him,  this  standing  betwixt  him  and 
death,  cannot  fail  to  correct  and  prevent  much  evil,  to  bring  into 
existence  some  "  goodness,"  though  it  may  be  as  -the  morning 
cloud  and  the  early  dew,  and  to  produce  civil  and  social  virtues, 
none  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  nature, 
nor  used  to  soften  our  views  of  its  entire  alienation  from  God ; 
but  are  to  be  acknowledged  as  magnifying  that  grace  which  re- 
gards the  whole  of  the  sinning  race  with  compassion,  and  is  ever 
employed  in  seeking  and  saving  that  which  is  lost. 


^,. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Redemption. — Principles  of  God's  Moral  Government. 

We  have  established  it  as  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture, 
that  all  men  are  born  with  a  corrupted  nature,  and  that  from  this 
nature  rebellion  against  the  Divine  authority  universally  flows,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  whole  world  is,  as  St.  Paul  forcibly 
expresses  it,  "guilty  before  God." 

Before  any  issue  proceeded  from  the  first  pair,  they  were 
restored  to  the  Divine  favour.  Had  no  method  of  forgiveness 
and  restoration  been  established  with  respect  to  human  offenders, 
the  penalty  of  death  must  have  been  forthwith  executed  upon 
them,  there  being  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  their  delinquency,  and 
no  reason,  in  that  case,  for  delaying  their  punishment ;  and  with, 
and  in,  them  the  human  race  must  have  utterly  perished.  The 
covenant  of  pardon  and  salvation  which  was  made  with  Adam, 
did  not,  however,  terminate  upon  him  ;  but  comprehended  all  his 
race.  This  is  a  point  made  indubitable  by  those  passages  we  have 
already  quoted  from  the  apostle  Paul,  in  which  he  contrasts  the 
injury  which  the  human  race  have  received  from  the  disobedience 
of  Adam,  with  the  benefit  brought  to  them  by  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  For  if,  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead, 
much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath  abounded  unto  many." — "  Therefore,  as 
by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna- 
tion ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon 
all  men  unto  justification  of  fife." 

Since,  then,  the  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed 
in  all  its  extent  upon  the  first  sinning  pair,  and  is  not  immediately 
executed  upon  their  sinning  descendants  ;  since  they  were  actually 
restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  and  the  same  blessing  is  offered 
to  us,  our  inquiries  must  next  be  directed  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  that  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  which 
he  lays  aside,  in  so  great  a  measure,  the  sternness  and  inflexibility 
of  his  office  as  Judge,  and  becomes  the  dispenser  of  grace  and 
favour  to  the  guilty  themselves. 

Vol.  n.  '  33 
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The  existence  of  a  Divine  law,  obligatory  upon  man,  is  not 
doubted  by  any  who  admit  the  existence  and  government  of 
God.  ^^e  have  already  seen  its  requirements,  its  extent,  and 
its  sanctions,  and  have  proved  that  its  penalty  consists  not 
merely  of  severe  sufferings  in  this  life  ;  but  in  death,  that  is, 
the  separation  of  the  body  and  the  soul, — the  former  being 
left  under  the  pov/er  of  corruption,  the  other  being  separated 
li'om  God,  and  made  liable  to  punishment  in  another  state  of 
being. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  of  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  punishment  denounced  against  all  transgressions 
of  the  law  of  God,  because  this  is  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  God  ;  both  with  reference  to  his  essential  holiness  and  to 
his  proceedings  as  Governor  of  the  world.  The  miseries  con- 
nected with  sin,  as  consequences  affecting  the  transgressor  him- 
self and  society,  and  the  afflictions,  personal  and  national,  which 
are  the  results  of  Divine  visitation,  must  all  be  regarded  as 
punitive.  Corrective  effects  may  be  secondarily  connected  with 
them,  but  primarily,  they  must  all  be  punitive.  It  would  be 
abhorrent  to  all  our  notions  of  the  Divine  character,  to  sup- 
pose perfectly  innocent  beings  subject  to  such  miseries  ;  and 
they  are  only,  therefore,  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  the  results  of  a  supreme  judicial  administration, 
which  bears  a  strict,  and  often  a  very  terrible  character.  If,  to 
the  sufferings  and  death  which  result  from  offences  in  the  present 
life,  we  add  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we  shall  be 
the  more  impressed  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  impress 
of  justice  which  marks  the  character  and  the  government  of 
God.  Say  that  this  punishment  is  that  of  loss,  loss  of  the 
friendship  and  presence  of  God,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
must  result  from  that  immediate  intercourse  with  him  which  is 
promised  to  righteous  persons ;  and  that  this  loss,  which,  con- 
fessedly, must  be  unspeakably  great,  is  eternal ;  even  then  it 
must  follow  that  the  turpitude  of  moral  delinquency  is  regarded 
by  our  Divine  Legislator  and  Judge  as  exceedingly  mighty  and 
aggravated.  But  when  to  the  punishment  of  loas  in  a  future 
life,  we  add  that  of  pain,  which  all  the  representations  of  this 
subject  in  Scripture  certainly  establish,  whether  they  are  held 
to  be  expressed  in  literal  or  in  figurative  phrase ;  to  which  pain 
also  the  all  impressive  circumstance  of  eternity  is  to  be  added; 
then  is  our  sense  of  the  guilt  and  deserving  of  human  offence 
against  God,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Divine  law, 
raised,  if  not  to  a  full  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin,  (for  as  we 
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cannot  measure  the  punishment  we  cannot  measure  the  quality 
of  the  offence,)  yet  to  a  standard  of  judging,  which  may  well 
warrant  the  scriptural  exclamation,  "it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God." 

These  premises  are  unquestionable,  if  any  respect  is  paid  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  and,  indeed,  God's  severity  against 
moral  offence  is  nmnifested,  as  to  this  present  life,  by  facts  of 
universal  observation  and  uninterrupted  history,  quite  independ- 
ent of  Scripture.  But  it  is  to  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  in 
his  own  word,  that  we  must  resort  for  the  most  important  illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  character,  and  especially  of  its  Holiness  and 
Justice. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  they  show  us  that  Holiness  in 
God  is  more  than  a  mere  absence  of  moral  evil  ;  more  than 
approval  and  even  delight  in  moral  goodness  ;  more  than  simple 
aversion  and  displeasure  at  what  is  contrary  to  it.  They  prove, 
that  the  holiness  of  God  is  so  intense,  that  whatever  is  opposed 
to  it  is  the  object  of  an  active  displacence,  of  hatred,  of 
opposition  and  resistance,  and  that  this  sentiment  is  inflexible 
and  eternal.  Agreeably  to  this,  God  is,  in  Scripture,  said  to 
be  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity" — and  we  are 
taught  that  "the  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination" 
to  him. 

With  respect  to  the  Justice  of  God,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  enter  into  a  larger  view,  since  a  right  conception  of  that 
attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  atonement. 

Justice  is  usually  considered  as  universal  or  particular.  Uni- 
versal justice,  or  righteousness,  includes  holiness,  and,  indeed, 
comprehends  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  all  the  Divine 
virtues  of  every  kind.  Particular  justice  is  either  commutative, 
which  respects  equals ;  or  distributive,  which  is  the  dispensing 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  is  exercised  only  by  governors. 
It  is  the  justice  of  God  in  this  last  view,  but  still  in  connexion 
with  universal  justice,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  that 
rectoral  sovereign  justice  by  which  he  maintains  his  own  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  others,  and  gives  to  every  one  his  due  accord- 
ing to  that  legal  constitution  which  he  has  himself  established. 
And  as  this  legal  constitution,  under  which  he  has  placed  his 
creatures,  is  the  result  of  universal  justice  or  righteousness,  the 
holiness,  goodness,  truth,  and  wisdom  of  God  united  ;  so  his 
distributive  justice,  or  his  respect  to  the  laws  which  he  has 
himself  established,   is,   in   every  respect  and  degree,  faultless 
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and  perfect.  In  this  legal  constitution,  no  rights  are  mistaken 
or  mistated ;  and  nothing  is  enjoined  or  prohibited,  nothing 
promised  or  threatened  but  what  is  exactly  conformable  to  the 
universal  righteousness  or  absolute  moral  perfection  of  God. 
This  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  this  the  uniform 
praise  bestowed  upon  the  Divine  law,  that  it  is  in  every  respect, 
conformable  to  abstract  truth,  purity,  holiness,  and  justice,  and 
is  itself  truth,  purity,  holiness,  and  justice.  "  The  statutes  of 
the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  CLEAN,  enduring  for  ever ;  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
TRUE  and  RIGHTEOUS  altogether."  Psalm  xix,  8,  9.  "The 
law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good." 
Rom.  vii,  12. 

Of  the  strictness  and  severity  of  the  punitive  justice  of  God, 
the  sentence  of  death,  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  "  SIN,"  and,  therefore,  upon  all  transgressions  of 
God's  law,  for  "  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law,"  is  sufficient 
evidence  ;  and  the  actual  infliction  of  death,  as  to  the  body,  is 
the  standing  proof  to  the  world,  that  the  threatening  is  not  a  dead 
letter,  and  that  in  the  Divine  administration  continual  and  strict 
regard  is  had  to  the  claims  and  dispensations  of  distributive  justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  this  distributive  justice  emanates  from  the 
entire  holiness  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  it  is 
established,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the  severity  does  not  go 
beyond  the  equity  of  the  case  ;  and  that,  to  the  full  exent  of  that 
punishment  which  may  be  inflicted  in  another  life,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  eternal,  there  is  nothing  which  is  contrary  to  the  full 
and  complete  moral  perfection  of  God,  to  his  goodness,  holiness, 
truth,  and  justice  united  ;  but  that  it  is  fully  agreeable  to  them  all, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  perfect  existence  of  such  attributes 
in  the  Divine  nature. 

The  Scriptures,  therefore,  are  frequently  exceedingly  emphatic 
in  ascribing  a  perfect  righteousness  to  the  judicial  and  penal  visit- 
ations of  sinful  individuals  and  nations  ;  and  that  not  merely  with 
reference  to  such  visitations  being  comformable  to  the  penalties 
threatened  in  the  Divine  law  itself,  in  which  case  the  righteousness 
would  consist  in  their  not  exceeding  the  penalty  threatened  ;  but, 
more  abstractedly  considered,  in  their  very  nature,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  even  the  highest  standard  of  righteousness  and  holiness. 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  ?"  "  It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them 
that  trouble  you."     2.  Thess.  i,  6.     "  The  day  of  wrath  and 
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revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God."  Rom.  ii,  5. 
"Even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy 
judgments."     Rev.  xvi,  7. 

The  legal  constitution,  then,  which  we  are  under  secures  life 
to  the  obedient,  but  dooms  offenders  to  die.  It  is  the  office  of 
distributive  justice  to  execute  this  penalty,  as  well  as  to  bestow 
the  reward  of  obedience ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  penalty 
and  the  execution  of  it  are  both  the  results  of  the  essential  recti- 
tude of  God. 

This  is  niost  obvious  as  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  ;  but  have 
we  any  means  of  discerning  the  connexion  between  the  essen- 
tial justice  or  universal  righteousness  of  God,  and  such  a  consti- 
tution of  law  and  government  as,  in  the  first  instance,  ordains 
so  severe  a  penalty  against  sin  as  death,  maintains  it  unchange- 
ably through  all  the  generations  of  time,  and  carries  it  into  eter- 
nity ?  This  is  an  important  question,  not  without  its  difficulties, 
and  yet  it  may  not  altogether  elude  our  inquiries.  Whether 
we  succeed  or  not  in  discovering  this  connexion,  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same,  firmly  grounded  on  the  most  explicit  testimony 
of  God  in  his  own  word.  It  is,  however,  an  inquiry  worthy  our 
intention. 

The  creation  of  beings  capable  of  choice,  and  endowed  with 
affections,  seems  necessarily  to  have  involved  the  possibility  of 
volitions  and  acts  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  involved  a  liability  to  misery.  To  prevent  this, 
both  justice  and  benevolence  were  concerned.  Justice,  seeing 
that  the  Creator  has  an  absolute  right  to  the  entire  obedience  of 
the  creatures  he  has  made,  and  all  opposition  to  that  will  is  the 
violation  of  a  right,  and  the  practice  of  a  wrong  which  justice  is 
bound  to  prevent.  Benevolence,  because  this  opposition  to  the  will 
of  God,  which  will  is  the  natural  law  of  a  creature,  must  be  the 
source  of  misery  to  the  offender,  and  that  independent  of  direct 
punishment.  This  is  manifest.  Some  end  was  proposed  in 
creation,  or  it  could  not  have  been  a  work  of  wisdom  ;  the  feli- 
city of  the  creature  must  also  have  been  proposed  as  an  end, 
either  principal  or  subordinate,  or  creation  could  not  have  been 
a  display  of  goodness  ;  a  capacity  and  power  of  holiness  must 
also  have  been  imparted  to  moral  agents,  or,  in  a  moral  nature, 
every  act  would  have  been  morally  corrupt,  and  therefore,  the 
creature  must  liave  been  constantly  displeasing  to  the  holy  God, 
and  not  "very  good,"  as  all  his  works,  including  man,  were 
pronounced  to  be  at  the  beginning.  The  end  proposed  in  the 
forming  of  intelligent  creatures  could  only  be  answered  bv  their 
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continual  compliance  with  the  will  of  God.  This  implied  both 
the  power  and  the  exercise  of  holiness,  and  with  that  the 
felicity  of  the  creature  was  necessarily  connected.  It  was 
adapted  to  a  certain  end,  and  in  attaining  that  its  happiness  was 
secured.  To  be  disobedient  was  to  set  itself  in  opi)osition  to 
God,  to  exist  and  act  for  ends  contrary  to  the  wisdom  and 
holiness  of  God,  and  was,  therefore,  to  frustrate  his  benevolent 
intentions  also  as  to  its  happiness,  and  to  become  miserable 
from  its  very  hostility  to  God,  and  the  disorder  arising  from  the 
misapplication  of  the  powers  with  which  it  had  been  endowed. 
To  prevent  all  these  evils,  and  to  secure  the  purposes  for  which 
creative  power  was  exerted,  were  the  ends,  therefore,  of  that 
administration  which  arose  out  of  the  existence  of  moral  agents. 
This  rule  takes  date  from  their  earliest  being.  No  sooner  did 
they  exist,  than  a  Divine  government  was  established  over 
them ;  and  to  the  ends  just  mentioned  all  its  acts  must  have 
been  directed. 

The  first  act  was  the  publication  of  the  will  or  law  of  God, 
for  where  there  is  no  declared  law  there  is  no  rational  govern- 
ment. The  second  act  was  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  for  to 
creatures  liable  to  evil,  though,  created  good,  these  were  neces- 
sary ;  but  as  they  were  made  free  and  designed  to  yield  a 
willing  service,  more  than  motives,  that  is  rational  inducements, 
operating  through  the  judgment  and  affections,  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  induce  obedience  : — external  force  or  necessary  impulse 
could  have  no  place  in  the  government  of  such  creatures.  The 
promise  of  the  continuance  of  a  happy  and  still  improving  life 
comprehended  one  class  of  motives  to  obedience ;  the  real  jus- 
tice of  yielding  obedience  another.  But  was  no  motive  arising 
from  fear  also  to  be  applied  ?  There  was  much  to  be  feared 
from  the  very  nature  of  things  ;  from  the  misery  which,  in  the 
way  of  natural  and  necessary  consequence  alone,  must  follow 
from  opposition  to  the  v/i!l  of  God,  and  the  wilful  corrupting  of  a 
nature  created  upright.  Now,  since  this  was  what  the  creature 
was  liable  to,  the  administration  of  the  Divine  government  would 
have  been  obviously  defective,  had  this  been  concealed  by  Him, 
who  had  himself  established  that  natural  order,- by  which  disobe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  in  a  moral  being,  should  be  followed 
by  certain  misery,  and  he  would  a|)parently  have  been  charge- 
able with  not  having  used  every  means,  consistent  with  free 
agency,  to  prevent  so  fatal  a  result.  So  far  we  conceive  that  this 
is  indubitable. 

Eut  now  let  us  suppose  that  nothing  less  than  a  positive 
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penalty,  of  the  most  tremendous  kind,  could  be  a  sufficient  motive 
to  deter  these  free  and  rational  beings  from  transgression  ;  that, 
even  that  threatened  penalty  itself,  though  the  greatest  possible 
evil,  would  not,  in  all  cases,  be  sufficient ;  but  that,  in  none  a 
less  powerful  motive  would  prove  sufficiently  cautionary  ;  then, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  moral  perlection  of  the  Divine  nature, 
his  universal  rectitude  and  benevolence,  would  undoubtedly  re- 
quire the  ordination  of  that  penalty,  however  tremendous.  The 
case  might  be  a  choice  between  the  universal  disobedience  of 
all,  and  their  being  left  to  the  miseries  whicTi  follow  from  sin  by 
natural  consequence  ,  and  the  preservation  of  some,  perhaps 
the  majority,  though  the  guilty  remainder  should  not  only  be 
punished  by  the  misery  which  is  the  natural  result  of  vice  ;  but, 
in  addition,  should  be  subject  to  that  positive  penalty  of  death, 
which,  as  to  the  soul,  runs  on  with  immortality,  and  is,  therefore, 
eternal. 

On  such  an  alternative  as  this,  which  may  surely  be  conceived 
possible,  and  which  contradicts  no  attribute  of  God,  does  the 
essential  justice  or  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  demand  that 
such  a  penalty  should  be  adopted  ?  The  affirmative  of  this 
question  will  be  supported,  I  think,  by  the  following  consider- 
ations : 

1.  The  holiness  of  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  intense 
as  to  abhor  and  detest  every  kind  and  degree  of  moral  evil, 
would,  from  its  very  nature,  its  active  and  irreconcilable  opposi- 
tion to  evil,  determine  to  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  its  introduction  airiong  the  rational  beings  which 
should  be  created,  and,  when  introduced,  of  checking  and  limiting 
its  progress.  So  that,  in  proportion  to  that  aversion,  must  be  bis 
propension  to  adopt  the  most  efiectual  means  to  deter  his  crea- 
tures from  it ;  and  if  nothing  less  than  such  a  penalty  could  be 
effectual,  even  in  the  majority  of  cases,  then  it  resulted  necessarily, 
from  the  holiness  of  God,  that  the  penalty  of  death,  in  all  its 
scriptural  extent,  should  be  attached  to  transgression. 

2,  The  consideration  of  the  essential  justice  or  rectitude  of 
God,  that  principle  which  leads  to  an  unchangeable  respect 
to  what  is  right  and  equitably  Jit^  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 
God  has  his  own  rights  as  maker,  and,  therefore,  proprietor  and 
Lord  of  all  creatures,  and  it  is  fit  they  should  be  maintained  and 
vindicated.  To  surrender  them,  or  unsteadily  and  uncertainly 
to  assert  them,  would  be  an  encouragement  to  evil,  and  his  very 
regard  to  mere  abstract  right  and  moral  fitness  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  determining  God  to  a  steady  and  unchange- 
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able  assertion  of  his  rights,  since  their  surrender  could  present 
no  end  worthy  of  his  character,  or  consistent  with  his  holiness. 
But  wherever  more  created  beings  exist  than  one,  the  rights 
of  others  also  come  into  consideration ;  both  the  indirect  right 
of  a  dependant  creature,  under  government,  to  be  protected,  as 
far  as  may  be,  from  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the 
more  direct  right  of  protection  from  those  injuries  which  many 
sins  do,  in  then*  own»  nature,  imply.  For  no  man  can  be  ambi- 
tious, unjust,  &c,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  others.  The 
essential  rectitude  of  God  was  concerned,  therefore,  to  regard 
these  rights  in  the  creatures  dependant  upon  him,  and  to  adopt 
such  a  legal  constitution  and  mode  of  government,  under  which 
to  place  them,  as  should  respect  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  righteous  claims  which  his  creatures, 
that  is  the  general  society  of  created  beings,  had  upon  him. 
All  this,  it  may  be  said,  only  proves  that  the  essential  recti- 
tude of  God  required  that  such  a  government  should  be  adopted 
as  should  inflict  some  marked  penalty  on  offences.  It  proves 
this,  but  it  proves  more,  namely,  that  the  Divine  rectitude 
required  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be  adopted  to 
uphold  these  rights,  both  as  they  existed  primarily  in  God,  and 
secondarily  in  his  creatures.  This  must  follow  :  for  if  there 
was  any  obligation  to  uphold  them  at  all,  it  was  an  obligation  to 
uphold  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  since,  if  ineffectual 
means  only  had  been  adopted,  when  more  effectual  means 
were  at  hand,  a  wilful  abandonment  of  those  rights  would  have 
been  implied.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no  means  equally  effec- 
tual for  these  purposes  as  the  issuing  of  a  law,  accompanied  by  a 
sanction  of  death  as  its  penalty,  the  essential  rectitude  of  God 
required  its  adoption. 

3.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  wisdom, 
for,  as  the  former  is  tenderly  disposed  to  preserve  all  sentient 
creatures  from  misery,  so  the  latter  would,  of  necessity,  adopt  the 
most  effectual  means  of  counteracting  moral  evil,  which  is  the 
only  source  of  misery  in  the  creation  of  God. 

The  whole  question,  then,  depends  on  this,  whether  the  penalty 
of  death,  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
accomplishing  this  end  ;  the  answer  to  which  is,  to  all  who  believe 
the  Bible,  that  as  this  has  actually  been  adopted  as  the  universal 
penalty  of  transgressing  the  Divine  law,  (see  Chapter  xviii,) 
and  as  this  is  confessedly  the  highest  possible  penalty,  nothing 
less  than  this  could  be  effectual  to  the  purpose  of  government, 
and  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  holiness  and  rectitude. 
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If  it  could,  then  a  superfluous  and  excessive  means  has  been 
adopted,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given,  and  which  impeaches 
the  wisdom  of  God,  the  office  of  which  attribute  it  is  to  adapt 
means  to  ends  by  an  exact  adjustment ;  if  not,  then  it  was  requi- 
red by  all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Divine  nature  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

The  next  question  will  be  whether,  since,  as  the  result  of  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,  a  legal  constitution  has  been  established 
among  rational  creatures  which  accords  life  to  obedience,  and 
denounces  death  against  transgression,  the  justice  of  God  obliges 
to  the  execution  of  the  penalty ;  or  whether  we  have  any  rea- 
son to  conclude,  that  the  rights  of  God  are  in  many,  or  in  all 
cases,  relaxed,  and  punishment  remitted.  All  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  strenuously  insist  upon  this  ;  and 
argue,  first,  that  God  has  an  unquestionable  power  of  giving  up 
his  own  rights,  and  pardoning  sin  on  prerogative,  without  any 
compensation  whatever  ;  second,  that  when  repentance  succeeds 
to  offence,  there  is  a  moral  fitness  in  forgiveness,  since  the  per- 
son offending  presents  an  altered  and  reformed  character;  and 
finally,  that  the  very  affections  of  goodness  and  mercy,  so  emi- 
nent in  the  Divine  character,  require  us  to  conclude  that  he 
is  always  ready,  upon  rfepentance,  to  forgive  the  delinquencies  of 
all  his  creatures,  or,  at  most,  to  make  their  punishments  light  and 
temporary. 

In  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  is  contended  that  God  may 
give  up  his  own  rights.  This  must  mean  either  his  right  to 
obedience  from  his  creatures,  or  his  right  to  punish  disobedience, 
when  that  occurs.  With  respect  to  God's  right  to  be  obeyed, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  peifect  rectitude  of 
his  nature  forbids  him  to  give  up  or  to  relax  that  right  at  all. 
No  king  can  morally  give  up  his  right  to  be  obeyed  in  the  full 
degree  which  may  be  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  his  kingdom.  No 
parent  can  give  up  his  right  to  obedience,  in  things  lawful,  from 
his  children,  and  be  blameless.  In  both  cases,  if  this  be  done 
voluntarily,  it  argues  an  indifierence  to  that  principle  of  rectitude 
on  which  such  duties  depend,  and,  therefore,  a  moral  imper- 
fection. Now  this  cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  and,  therefore, 
he  never  can  yield  up  his  right  to  be  obeyed,  which  is  both 
agreeable  to  abstract  rectitude,  and  is,  moreover,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creature  himself,  as  the  contrary  would  be  necessarily 
injurious  to  him.  But  may  he  not  give  up  his  right  to  punish, 
when  disobedience  has  actually  taken  place  ?  Only,  it  is  mani- 
fest, where  he  would  not  appear  by  this  to  give  up  his  claim  tp 

Vol.  it.  34 
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obedience,  which  would  be  a  winking  at  offence  ;  and  where  he 
has  not   absolutely   bound   himself  to   punish.     But   neither  of 
these  can  occur  here.     It  is   only  by   punitive  acts  that  the 
Supreme  Governor  makes  it  manifest  that  he  stands  upon  his 
right  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  he  will  not  relax  it.     If  no  punish- 
ment ensue,   then  it   must  follow,  that  that  right  is  given   up. 
From  the  same   principle  that  past  offences  are  regarded  with 
impunity,   it   would   also  follow,  that  all  future  ones  might  be 
overlooked  in  like  manner,  and  thus  government  would  be  abro- 
gated,  and  the   obli.ation   of  subjection  to  God  be,  in  effect, 
cancelled.     If,  again,  impunity  were  confined  to  a  few  offenders, 
then  would  there  be  partiality  in  God ;  if  it  were  extended   to 
all,  then  would  he  renounce  his  sovereignty,  and  show  himself 
inditTerent  to  that  love  of  rectitude  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  holy  being,  and  to  that  moral  order,  which  is  the  character 
of  a   righteous  governor.     But,  in   addition   to   this,   we   have 
already   seen   that,   by   a    formal  law,    punishment  is   actually 
threatened,  and  that  in  the  extreme,  and  in  all  cases  of  trans- 
gression whatever.     Now,  from  this,  it  follows,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  attachment   of  such   a   penalty   to  transgression   was 
determined  by  the  wisdom  of  God  to  be  sufficient  to  uphold 
the   authority  of  his  laws  among  his  creatures ;  that   even   this 
security,  in  all  instances,  would  not  deter  them  from  sin ;  and, 
therefore,  that  a  less   awful   sanction  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  case.     If  so,  then  not  to  exact  the  penalty 
is  to  repeal  the  law,  to  reduce  its  sanction  to  an  empty  threat, 
unworthy  the  veracity  of  God,  and  to  render  it  altogether  inert, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  soon  discovered  whether  sin  were  fol- 
lowed   by    punishment    or    not.     This   is   a   principle   so    fully 
recognised  in  human  governments,  that  their  laws  have  gene- 
rally defined  the  measure   of  punishment,  and    the  fact  being 
proved,  the  punishment  follows    as  a   thing   of  course   in   the 
regular  order  of  administration.     It  is  true,   that  a   power  of 
pardon  is  generally  lodged  with  the  prince  ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  is   the   imperfection  which    must    necessarily   cleave  to  all 
human  institutions,  so  that  there  may  be   circumstances  in  the 
offence  which  the  law  could  not  provide  against ;  or  there  may 
be  an  expediency  or  reason  of  state  which  supposes  some  com- 
promise of  strict  principle,  some  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
sovereign  power,  some  desire  to  disarm  resentment,  or  to  obtain 
popularity,  or  to  gratify  some  powerful  interest.     But  these  are 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule ;   for,  in  general,  the  supreme  power 
proceeds  calmly  and  firmly  in  the  exercise  of  punitive  justice,  in 
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order  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  deter  others 
from  offending.  Now  none  of  those  imperfections,  or  sinister 
interests,  which  interfere  to  produce  these  exceptions,  can  have 
any  place  in  the  Divine  government ;  and,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved,  that,  in  some  special  cases,  exceptions  might  occur  in  the 
administration  of  God,  yet  this  would  not  meet  the  case  of  those 
who  would  establish  the  hope  of  pardon  in  behalf  of  offending 
men,  upon  the  prerogative  of  God  to  relax  his  own  rights  and  to 
remit  punishment,  since  what  is  required  is  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  general  rule  of  pardon,  not  a  few  special  cases  of  exemption 
from  the  denounced  penalty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently 
concluded,  that  there  is  no  relaxation  of  right  in  the  Divine 
administration,  and  no  forgiveness  of  sin  by  the  exercise  of  mere 
prerogative. 

The  notion  which  has  been  added  to  this,  that  repentance,  on 
the  part  of  the  offender,  places  him  in  a  new  relation,  and 
renders  him  a  fit  object  of  pardon,  will  be  found  equally  falla- 
cious. 

This  argument  assumes  that,  in  a  case  of  impenitence,  the 
moral  fitness  which  is  supposed  to  present  itself,  in  the  case  of 
penitents,  to  claim  the  exercise  of  forgiveness,  does  not  exist, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  morally  unfit,  that  is  wrong,  to 
exercise  it.  This  is,  indeed,  expressly  conceded  by  Socinus, 
who  says,  that  not  to  give  pardon,  in  case  of  impenitence,  is  due 
to  the  rectitude  and  equity  of  God.(1)  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  principle  before  stated,  that  the  prerogative  of  God  enables 
him  to  forgive  sin,  must  be  given  up  by  all  who  hold  that  it  is 
only  when  repentance  takes  place,  that  a  moral  fitness  is  created 
for  the  exercise  of  this  act  of  grace.  Upon  their  own  showing, 
sin  is  not,  and  cannot,  consistently  with  rectitude,  be  forgiven  by 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  right,  or  from  mere  compassion  ;  but,  in 
order  to  make  this  an  act  of  moral  fitness,  that  is,  a  right  and 
proper  proceeding,  some  consideration  must  be  presented,  inde- 
pendent of  the  misery  to  which  the  offender  has  exposed  himself, 
and  which  misery  is  the  object  of  pity  ;  something  which  shall 
make  it  right,  as  well  as  merciful,  in  God  to  forgive.  Those  who 
urge  that  repentance  is  this  consideration,  do  thus,  unwittingly, 
give  up  their  own  principle,  and  tacitly  adopt  that  of  the  satis- 
factionists,  differing  only  as  to  what  does  actually  constitute  it 
right  in  God  to  forgive.     But  the  sufficiency  of  mere  repentance 

(l)"Non  resipiscentibus  veniam  non  coricedere,  id  demum  naturae  divinaj,  et 
decretis  ejus,  et  propterea  rectitudini,  etequitati  debitum  est  ac  ronsentaneum." — 
SociN.  de  Sen'at. 
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to  constitute  a  moral  fitness  in  forgiveness,  all  who  consider  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a  necessary  atonement  for  sin,  do,  of  course, 
deny ;  and  there  are,  indeed,  many  considerations  suggested  to 
us  by  turning  to  our  true  guide,  the  Scriptures,  wholly  unfavour- 
able to  this  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  no  intimation  in  them  that  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance  : — 
certainly  there  was  none  given  in  the  promulgation  of  the  law  to 
Adam ;  there  is  none  in  the  Decalogue ;  none  in  any  of  those 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  speak  of  the 
legal  consequences  of  sin,  as  "  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;" 
"the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  &c.  Repentance  is  enjoined, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  it  is  true,  but  then  it  is  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  atonement  and  satisfaction,  independ- 
ent of  repentance  ;  with  sacrifices  under  the  Mosaic  institution, 
and  with  the  death  and  redemption  of  Christ  under  the  new  cove- 
nant. In  both,  something  more  is  referred  to,  as  the  means  of 
human  recovery,  besides  repentance,  and  of  which,  indeed,  re- 
pentance itself  is  represented  as  an  effect  and  fruit.  Wherever  the 
Divine  Being  and  his  creatures  are  regarded  simply  in  their  legal 
relation,  one  as  governor,  the  other  as  subjects,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  such  qualification  of  the  threatenings  of  his  violated  law 
as  to  warrant  any  one  to  expect  remission  of  punishment  upon 
repentance. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  repentance  changes,  as  they  urge,  the 
legal  relation  of  the  guilty  to  God  whom  they  have  oftended. 
They  are  offenders  still,  though  penitent.  The  sentence  of  the 
law  is  directed  against  transgression,  and  repentance  does  not 
annihilate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acknoicledges  the  fact  of  that 
transgression.  The  charge  lies  against  the  offender ;  he  may  be 
an  obdurate  or  a  penitent  criminal  ;  but,  in  either  case,  he  is 
equally  criminal  of  all  for  which  he  stands  truly  charged,  and  how 
then  can  his  relation  to  the  lawgiver  be  changed  by  repentance  ? 
In  the  nature  of  the  thing,  nothing  but  pardon  can  change  that 
relation  ;  for  nothing  but  pardon  can  cancel  crime,  and  it  is  clear 
that  repentance  is  not  pardon. 

3.  So  far  frojn  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation, 
and  placing  men  in  the  same  situation  as  though  they  had  never 
offended,  we  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  the  established  course  of  Providence.  For  the 
first,  though  men  are  now  under  a  dispensation  ot'  grace,  yet, 
after  long  continued  obstinacy  and  refusal  of  grace,  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  repentance   as  incapable  of  turning   away  the 
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coming  vengeance.  "  Because  I  have  called  and  ye  refused ;  I 
have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded  ; — When  your 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  as  a  whirlwind, 
when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you  ;  then  shall  they  call 
upon  me  but  I  will  not  answer,  they  shall  seek  me  early  ;  but 
they  shall  not  find  me."  Here,  to  call  upon  God,  and  to  seek 
him  early,  that  is,  earnestly  and  carefully,  are  acts  of  repentance 
and  reformation  too,  and  yet  they  have  no  effect  in  changing  the 
relation  of  the  guilty  to  God,  their  judge,  and  they  are  proceeded 
against  for  their  paM  oflences,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Socinians,  they  ought  not  to  be.  The  course  of  providence 
in  this  life,  is,  also,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  the  efficacy  of 
mere  repentance  to  arrest  punishment.  For,  as  Bishop  Butler 
has  so  well  shown, (2)  the  sufferings  which  follow  sin  in  this  pre- 
sent life  by  natural  consequence,  and  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  are  as  much  the  effect  of  God's  appointment  as  the 
direct  penalties  attached  by  him  to  the  violation  of  his  laws  ;  and 
though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  that  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  punishment  be  of  long  or  of  short  duration, 
inflicted  in  the  present  state  or  in  the  next,  if  the  justice  or  bene- 
volence of  God  requires  that  punishment  should  not  be  inflicted, 
when  repentance  has  taken  place,  it  cannot  be  inflicted  consistently 
with  those  attributes  in  any  degree  v/hatever.  But  repentance  does 
not  prevent  these  penal  consequences — repentance  does  not  re- 
store health  injured  by  intemperance,  property  wasted  by  pro- 
fusion, or  character  dishonoured  by  an  evil  practice.  The  moral 
administration  under  which  we  are,  therefore,  shows  that  indem- 
nity is  not  necessarily  the  effect  of  repentance  in  the  present  life, 
and  we  have,  consequently,  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  will  be 
so  in  another. 

4.  The  true  nature  of  repentance,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, seems  entirely  to  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded  by 
those  who  contend  that  repentance  is  a  reason  for  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  is  either  a  sorrow  for  sin, 
merely  because  of  the  painful  consequences  to  which  it  has  ex- 
posed the  offender,  unless  forgiven,  or  it  arises  from  a  perception 
also  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  a  dislike  to  it  as  such,  with  real  remorse 
and  sorrow  that  the  authority  of  God  has  been  slighted,  and  his 
goodness  abused.  Now  if,  by  repentance,  is  meant  repentance 
in  the  former  sense,  then  to  give  pardon  on  such  a  condition 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  entire  and  absolute  repeal  of  all  law 

(2)  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
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and  the  annihilation  of  all  government,  since  every  criminal,  when 
convicted,  and  finding  himself  in  immediate  danger  of  punish- 
ment, would  as  necessaril)'  repent  as  he  would  necessarily  be 
sorry  to  be  liable  to  pain  ;  and  this  sorrow  being,  in  that  case, 
repentance,  it  would  in  all  cases,  according  to  this  doctrine,  ren- 
der it  morally  fit  and  right  that  forgiveness  should  be  exercised, 
and,  consequently,  wrong  that  it  should  be  refused.  In  no  case, 
therefore,  could  the  penalty  of  the  law  be,  in  any  degree,  enforced. 

But  if  repentance  be  taken  in  the  second  sense,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  liirht  in  which  true  repentance  Is  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  then  it  is  foigotten  that  such  is  the  corrupt  state  of 
man,  that  he  is  incapable  of  penitence  of  this  kind.  This  follows 
from  that  view  of  human  de[)ravity  which  we  have  already  esta- 
blished from  the  Scriptures,  and  which  we  need  not  repeat.  In 
conformity  with  this  view  of  the  entire  corruptness  of  man's  na- 
ture, therefore,  repentance  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  Christ,  who, 
in  consequence  of  being  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
"gives  repentance,"  as  well  as  "remission  of  sins,"  a  gift  quite 
superfluous,  if  to  repent  truly  were  in  tlie  power  of  man,  and  in- 
dependent of  Christ.  To  suppose  man  to  be  capable  of  a  repent- 
ance, which  is  the  result  of  genuine  principle,  is  to  assume  human 
nature  to  be  what  it  is  not.  The  whole  rests  on  this  question  : 
for,  if  man  be  totally  corrupt,  the  only  principles  from  which  that 
repentance  and  correction  of  manners,  which  are  supposed  in  the 
argument,  can  tlow,  do  not  exist  in  his  nature  ;  and  if  we  allow 
no  more  than  that  the  propensity  to  evil  in  him  is  stronger  than 
the  propensity  to  good,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  in 
opposing  propensities,  the  weaker  should  ever  resist  the  more 
powerful. 

But  take  it  that  repentance,  in  the  best  interpretation,  is  possible 
to  fallen  unassisted  man,  and  that  it  is  actually  exercised  and  fol- 
lowed even  by  a  better  conduct,  still  in  no  good  sense  can  it  be 
shown,  that  this  would  make  it  morally  right  and  Jit  in  the  Supreme 
Being  to  forgive  offences  against  his  government.  Socinus,  we 
have  seen  in  the  above  quotation,  allows  that  it  would  not  be 
right,  not  consistent  with  God's  moral  attributes  to  forgive  the  im- 
penitent ;  and  all,  indeed,  who  urge  repentance  as  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  pardon,  adopt  the  same  principle ;  but  how,  then,  does  it 
appear  that,  to  grant  pardon  upon  repentance  is  right,  that  is,  just 
in  itself,  or  a  manifestation  of  a  just  and  righteous  government  ? 

U  right  be  tak- n  in  the  sense  of  moral  fitness,  its  lowest  sense, 
the  moral  correspondence  of  one  thing  with  another,  it  cannot  be 
morally  fit  in  a  perfectly  holy  being  to  be  so  indifferent  to  offences, 
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as  not  to  express,  towards  the  offenders,  any  practical  displeasure 
of  any  kind ;  yet  this  the  argument  supposes,  since  the  slightest 
infliction  of  punishment,  should  repentance  take  place,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principle  assumed.  If  justice  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  giving  to  every  one  what  is  due,  the  Divine  Being  cannot 
be  just  in  this  sense,  should  he  treat  an  oiFender,  though  afterwards 
penitent,  precisely  as  he  treats  those  who  have  persevered  in 
obedience,  without  defect  of  any  kind  ;  and  yet,  if  repentance  be 
pleaded  as  a  moral  reason  for  entirely  overlooking  offence,  then 
w^ill  all  be  treated  alike,  whether  obedient  or  the  contrary. 
But,  finally,  if  the  justice  of  God  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  government,  the  impossibility  of  exonerating  a  penitent 
offender,  and  the  upholding  of  a  righteous  administration,  is  most 
apparent.  That  we  are  under  government  is  certain ;  that  we 
are  under  a  settled  law  is  equally  so,  and  that  law  explains  to 
us  the  nature  of  the  government  by  which  we  are  controlled.  In 
all  the  statements  made  respecting  this  government  in  Scripture, 
the  government  of  earthly  sovereigns  and  magistrates  is  the  shadow 
under  which  it  is  represented,  and  the  one  is  the  perfect  model 
after  which  the  other  has  been  imperfectly  framed.  xNothing 
that  is  said  of  ood  being  a  father,  is  ever  adduced  to  lower  his 
claims  as  Lord,  or  to  diminish  the  reverence  and  fear  of  his 
creatures  towards  him  under  that  character.  The  penalty  of 
transgression  is  Death.  This  is  too  plainly  written  m  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be,  for  a  moment,  dinied,  and  if  it  were  righteous  to 
attach  that  penalty  to  offence,  it  is  most  certainly  righteous  to 
execute  it ;  and,  therefore,  administrative  justice  cannot  be  main- 
tained if  it  be  not  executed.  As  to  the  impenitent,  this,  indeed, 
is  conceded  ;  but  penitence  makes  no  difference  ;  for,  if  the  end 
of  attaching  this  penalty  to  offence  was  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  then  not  to  execute  it  upon  the  repentant  would 
still  be  to  annul  that  authority.  This  repentance  is  either  in  the 
power  of  the  transgressor,  or  it  is  not.  If  the  former,  he  will 
always  be  disposed  to  exercise  it,  when  the  danger  approaches, 
rather  than  die ;  and  so  he  may  sin  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and 
yet  have  it  always  in  his  own  power  to  turn  aside  the  punish- 
ment, which  amounts  to  a  substantive  repeal  of  the  law  and 
the  abrogation  of  all  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  a  penitent  disposition  is  not  in  his  own  power, 
and  can  only  come  from  above,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  it  is  a 
strange  anomaly  to  suppose  a  government  so  established  as  to 
oblige  the  governor  to  concur  in  producing  repentance  in  those 
who  desnise  his  authority,  so  that  they  may  avoid  punishment. 
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This  would  be  grace,  and  not  law,  most  emphatically ;  for,  it' 
the  governor  were  bound  by  any  principle  of  any  kind  to  pro- 
duce this  sentiment  of  repentance  in  order  to  constitute  a  moral 
fitness  in  the  exercise  of  pardon,  he  would,  for  any  thing  we 
can  see,  be  bound  by  it,  to  use  the  same  means  to  render  all 
penitent,  that  all  might  escape  punishment,  and  to  do  this,  too, 
as  often  as  they  fell  into  sin,  that  punishment  might,  in  no  case., 
follow,  except  when  the  means  employed  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose were  obstinately  resisted  ;  and  thus  repentance  would  be 
brought  in  as  the  substitute  of  obedience.  But  since  the  end 
of  law  is  to  command  obedience,  and  it  is  invested  with  autho- 
rity for  the  purpose  of  effecting'  that,  it  ceases  to  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established,  when  it  accepts  repentance 
in  the  place  of  obedience.  Tliis  is  not  its  end,  as  an  instrument 
of  moral  government ;  nor  is  it  a  means  to  its  proper  end,  which 
is  obedience ;  for  repentance  can  give  no  security  for  future 
obedience,  since  a  penitent  transgressor,  whose  nature  is  infected 
with  a  corrupt  moral  principle  and  habit,  is  much  more  liable 
to  sin  again  than  when  innocent  as  in  his  first  estate  ;  and,  as  this 
scheme  makes  no  provision  at  all  for  the  moral  cure  of  man's 
fallen  natoire  by  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  it 
abolishes  all  law  as  an  instrument  of  moral  order,  and  substitutes 
pardon  as  an  end  of  government  instead  of  obedience. 

With  this  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  obtain 
pardon  the  Scriptures  agree  ;  for  not,  now,  to  advert  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Old  Testament,  which  will  be  subsequently  considered, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  Gospel,  which  is  professedly  a  declara- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  God  to  sinning  men,  and  which  also  profess- 
edly lays  down  the  means  by  which  the  pardon  of  their  offences 
is  to  be  attained.  Without  entering  at  all  into  other  subjects 
connected  with  this,  it  is  enough  here  to  show  that,  in  the  Gospel, 
pardon  is  not  connected  with  mere  repentance,  as  it  must  have 
been  had  the  doctrine,  against  which  we  have  contended,  been 
true.  John  the  Baptist  was,  emphatically,  a  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, and,  had  nothing  but  mere  repentance  been  required  in 
order  to  salvation,  he  would  have  been  the  most  successful  of 
preachers.  So  numerous  were  the  multitudes  which  submitted 
to  the  power  of  his  ministry,  that  the  largest  terms  are  used  by 
the  evangelist  Matthew  to  express  the  effect  produced  by  it — 
*'Then  went  out  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  and  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confess- 
ing their  sins."  Of  the  truth  of  their  repentance,  no  doubt  is 
expressed.     On  the  contrary,  when  John  excepts  only  '=  many  of 
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the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees"  who  came  "to  his  baptism"  as 
hypocrites,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  that  he,  who  appears  to 
have  had  the  supernatural  gift  of  discovering  the  spirits  of  men, 
allowed  the  repentance  of  the  rest  generally  to  be  genuine.  It 
would  follow,  then,  from  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  adversa- 
ries of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  namely,  that 
repentance  alone  renders  it  morallj  fit  in  God  to  forgive  sin,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  can  require  nothing  else  but  true  repentance  in 
order  to  pardon,  that  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  needed  not  to 
look  for  any  thing  beyond  what  their  master  was  the  instrument 
of  imparting  by  his  ministry.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fact. 
He  taught  them  to  look  for  a  higher  baptism,  that  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  to  a  more  effectual  teacher,  the  Christ,  whose  voice 
or  herald  he  was  ;  all  he  did  and  said  bore  upon  it  a  preparatory 
character,  and  to  this  character  he  was  most  careful  to  give  the 
utmost  distinctness,  that  his  hearers  might  not  be  mistaken.  To 
two  of  his  disciples,  standing  with  him  wh^n  "  he  looked  upon 
Jesus  as  he  walked,"  he  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ;"  and  thus  he  confessed  that  it 
was  not  himself,  nor  his  doctrine,  nor  the  repentance  which  it 
produced,  which  took  away  sin  ;  but  that  it  was  taken  away  by 
Christ  alone,  and  that  in  his  sacrificial  character,  as  "  the  Lamb 
of  God."  Nay  what,  indeed,  is  still  more  explicit,  he  himself 
declares,  that  everlasting  life  was  not  attained  by  the  repentance 
which  he  preached,  but  by  believing  on  Christ ;  for  he  concludes 
his  discourse  concerning  Jesus  (John  iii,  35,  36)  with  these  memo- 
rable words,  "  He  that  believelh  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  ; 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  notsee  life;  but  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him."  The  testimony  of  John  was,  therefore, 
that  more  than  repentance,  even  faith  in  Christ,  was  necessary  to 
salvation.  Such  also  was  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  himself,  though 
he,  too,  was  a  preacher  of  repentance  ;  and  that  of  the  apostles, 
who,  proclaiming  that  "  all  men  every  where"  should  repent,  not 
less  explicitly  preached  that  all  men  every  where  should  believe ; 
and  that  they  were  "justified  by  faith,"  and  thus  had  "peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

IIedemption. — Death  of  Christ  Propitiatory. 

These  points,  then,  bein^  so  fully  established,  that  sin  is  neither 
forgiven  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  God,  nor  upon  the  account 
of  mere  repentance  in  man,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  real  consideration  on  which  the  execution  of 
the  penalty  of  transgression  is  delayed,  and  the  oflFer  of  forgive- 
ness is  made  to  offenders. 

To  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  first  direct 
our  attention,  and  then  point  out  that  haimony  of  doctrine  on  this 
subject  which  pervades  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  makes  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  give  their  agreeing  testimony  to  that  one 
method  of  love,  wis'dom,  and  justice,  by  which  a  merciful  God 
justifies  the  ungodly. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  every  attentive,  and,  indeed, 
every  cursory  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be,  that  the 
pardon  of  our  sin,  and  our  entire  salvation,  is  ascribed  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  We  do  not,  now,  inquire  in  what  sense  his  death 
availed  to  these  great  results  ;  but  we,  at  present,  only  state  that, 
in  some  sense,  our  salvation  is  expressly  and  emphatically  con- 
nected with  that  event.  "  I  lay  down  my  lije  for  the  sheep."  "He 
gave  himself  for  us."  He  died,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God."  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many."  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 
"  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness 
of  our  sins."  "  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  *'  We 
who  were  afar  off  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ." 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood  ;^^  with  innumerable  other  passages,  in  which,  with 
equal  emphasis,  the  salvation  of  man  is  connected  with  the  death 
of  Christ. 

This  is  so  undeniable,  that  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognised 
in  the  two  great  schemes  opposed  to  that  which  has  been  received 
generally  by  the  church  of  Christ,  which  in  all  ages  has  proclaimed 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
men,  and  necessary  to  make  the  exercise  of  pardon  consistent 
with  the  essential  righteousness  of  God,  and  with  his  righteous 
government.     The  Socinian  scheme  admits  that  the  death  of 
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Christ  was  important  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  and  to  lead  to  his 
resurrection,  the  crowning  miracle  by  which  its  truth  was  demon- 
strated ;  and  that  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  because  "  we  are  led,  by  the  due  consideration 
of  Christ's  death  and  its  consequences,  to  that  repentance,  which, 
under  the  merciful  constitution  of  the  Divine  government,  always 
obtains  forgiveness."  The  second  scheme,  which  is  that  of  the 
modern  Arians,  goes  farther.  It  represents  the  coming  of  Christ, 
whom  they  consider  to  be  the  most  exalted  of  the  creatures  of 
God,  into  the  world,  and  his  labours  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of 
men,  as  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  and  tender  benevolence,  in 
reward  and  honour  of  which  he  is  allowed  to  bestow  pardon  upon 
his  disciples,  upon  their  sincere  repentance,  and  to  plead  his 
interest  with  God,  who  delights  to  honour  the  generous  conduct 
of  his  Son  towards  the  human  race.  His  voluntary  sufferings 
and  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  according  to  them,  gave  to 
his  intercession  with  God  great  efficacy,  and  thus,  by  his  mediation, 
sinners  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  raised  to  eternal  life. 

Far  as  even  the  latter  of  these  theories  falls  below  the  sense  of 
Scripture  on  this  subject,  yet  both  are,  in  this  respect,  important. 
that  they  concede  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  means  of  human 
salvation,  is  made  so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
cannot  be  left  out  of  our  consideration  when  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation  is  treated  of ;  and  also,  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  accounted 
for  and  explained.  The  Socinian  accounts  for  it  by  making  the 
death  of  Christ  the  means  by  which  repentance  is  produced  in  the 
heart  of  man,  so  as  to  constitute  it  morally  fit  that  he  should  be 
forgiven.  The  modern  Arian  accounts  for  it  by  connecting  with 
this  notion,  that  kind  of  merit  in  the  death  of  Christ  which  arises 
from  a  generous  and  benevolent  self  devotion ;  and  which,  when 
pleaded  by  him  in  the  way  of  mediation,  God  is  pleased  to  honour 
by  accepting  repentance,  when  it  is  produced  in  the  heart,  and 
accompanied  with  purposes  of  amendment,  in  place  of  perfect 
obedience. 

2.  But  the  views  given  us  of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  go  much  further  than  these,  because  they 
represent  the  death  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  men, 
a  principle  which  both  the  hypotheses  just  mentioned  wholly 
exclude.  The  reason  of  forgiveness  is  placed  by  one  in  repent- 
ance merely ,  by  the  other,  also,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  which 
God  had  to  pardon,  but  which  he  chose  to  exercise  in  honour  of 
the  philanthropy  of  Jesus  Christ.    Both  make  the  death  of  Christ, 
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though  in  a  different  way  and  in  a  very  subordinate  sense,  the 
means  of  obtaining  pardon,  because  it  is  a  means  of  bringing 
men  into  a  state  in  which  they  are  fit  objects  for  the  exercise  of 
an  act  of  grace  ;  but  the  Scripture  doctrine  is,  that  the  death  of 
Chiist  is  not  the  meritorious  means,  but  the  meritorious  cause  of 
the  exercise  of  forgiveness;  and  repentance  but  otie  of  the  instru- 
mental means  of  actually  obtaining  it ;  and,  in  consistency  with 
this  view,  they  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  as  one  of  many 
means,  by  which  the  same  end  might  have  been  accompUshed ; 
but  as,  in  the  strictest  sense,  necessary  to  man's  salvation. 

This  has,  indeed,  been  considered,  even  by  some  divines  pro- 
fessing orthodoxy,  to  be  a  bold  position,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
little  consistency  on  their  part.  It  follows,  of  course,  from  the 
Socinian  and  Arian  hypotheses,  that  if  our  Lord  were  a  man,  or 
an  angelic  creature  ;  and  if  he  were  rather  the  mere  messenger  of 
a  mercy  which  might  be  exercised  on  prerogative,  than  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  it ;  any  other  creature  beside  himself  might  have 
conveyed  the  message  of  this  mercy ;  might  have  exhibited  a 
generous  devotion  in  our  behalf;  and  been  an  effectual  instru- 
ment to  bring  men  to  that  repentance  which  would  prepare  them 
to  receive  it.  But  when  it  is  admitted,  that  Christ  was  the  Divine 
Son  of  God  ;  that  he  was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;"  that  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  required  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice  of  so 
noble  and  infinitely  exalted  a  kind  as  that  which  was  offered  by 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  incarnate  Deity,  even  from  such 
premises  alone  it  would  seem  necessarily  to  follow  that,  but  for 
the  interposition  of  Christ,  sin  could  not  have  been  forgiven,  con- 
sistently with  a  perfectly  righteous  government,  and,  therefore, 
not  forgiven  at  all,  unless  a  sacrifice  of  equal  merit,  which  sup- 
poses a  being  of  equal  glory  and  dignity  as  its  subject,  could  have 
been  found.  If  no  such  being  existed  out  of  the  Godhead,  then 
human  hope  rested  solely  on  the  voluntary  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  the  overwhelming  fact  and  mystery  of  his  becoming 
flesh,  in  order  to  suffer  for  us,  itself  shows,  that  the  case  to  be 
remedied  was  one  of  a  character  absolutely  extreme,  and,  there- 
fore, not  otherwise  remediable.  If  inferior  means  had  been 
sufficient,  then  more  was  done  by  the  Father,  when  he  delivered 
up  his  Son  for  us,  than  was  necessary,  a  conclusion  of  an  impious 
character ;  and  if  the  greatest  possible  gift  was  bestowed,  then 
nothing  less  could  have  been  effectual,  and  this  was  necessary  to 
human  salvation.  Every  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is 
bound  to  this  conclusion. 

This  matter  is,  however,  put  beyond  all  reasonable  question  by 
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the  testimony  of  Scripture.  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it 
behoved  Christ  to  suffer  and  to  rise  from  the  dead."  Here  a 
necessity  for  the  death  of  Christ  is  plainly  expressed.  If  it  be 
said,  that  the  necessity  was  the  fulHhuent  of  what  «'  had  been 
written"  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  sufferinj^s  of  Messiah  it 
is  to  be  remembeied,  that  what  was  predicted  on  this  subject  by 
the  prophets  arose  out  of  a  previous  appointment  of  God,  in 
whose  eternal  counsel  Christ  had  been  designated  as  the  redeemer 
of  man  ;  and  that  the  sole  end  and  i  eason  of  the  death  of  Christ 
could  not,  therefore,  be  the  mere  fulhlment  of  the  prophecies 
respecting  him.  The  verse  which  follows  abundantly  proves  this — 
"  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  his  name."  Luke  xxiv,  47.  His  death  was  not  only  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy  ;  but  for  the  publication 
of  "  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  his  name,"  both  of  which, 
therefore,  depended  upon  it.  It  was  God's  purpose  to  offer  for- 
giveness to  man,  before  the  prophets  issued  their  predictions  ;  it 
was  his  purpose  to  do  this  in  "  his  name,"  on  account  of  and  in 
consideration  of  his  dying  for  them  ;  this  was  predicted  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  the  death  of  Christ  rested  on  this  previous  appoint- 
ment to  which  the  prophecies  corresponded.  In  Matthew  xvi,  21, 
the  same  sentiment  is  expressed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  "From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to 
show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day."  The  answer,  too, 
of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  who,  upon  this  declaration,  said,  "  Be  it  far 
from  thee.  Lord  :  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee,"  is  remarkable. 
"  But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ; 
thou  art  an  offence  to  me  ,  for  thou  savourest  not  the  things  that 
be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men."  These  words  plainly  imply, 
that  for  Christ  to  suffer  and  die,  and  in  this  manner,  and  not 
according  to  the  carnal  and  human  views  of  Peter,  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  his  coming  into  the  world,  was  "  of  God  ;"  it  was 
his  purpose,  his  appointment.  This  is  not  language  to  be  used  as 
to  a  martyr  dying  to  prove  his  sincerity  ;  for  death,  in  such  cases, 
is  rather  permitted  than  purposed  and  appointed,  and  it  would  be 
to  adopt  language  never  applied  to  such  cases  hi  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  say  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  martyrs  are  "of 
GoD."  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  then,  rested  on  Divine 
appointment,  and  that  on  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  if  he 
"must"  die,  in  order  that  we  might  live,  then  we  live  only  m 
consequence  of  his  death.  . 
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The  same  view  is  conveyed  by  a  strongly  figurative  expression 
in  John  xii,  23,  24 :  "  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying.  The 
hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  die,  it  abideth  alone  ;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit."  From  which  it  inevitably  follows,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  as  necessary  to  human  salvation  as  the  vegetable  death  of  the 
seed  of  corn  to  the  production  of  the  harvest ;  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  this  sense,  that  one  could  not  takr  place  without  the  other. 
But  for  this  he  would  have  remained  "  alone,"  and  have  brought 
no  "  sons  to  glory." 

In  a  word,  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  our 
salvation  from  death  and  misery  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
call  upon  our  gratitude  on  this  account,  are  founded  upon  the 
same  doctrine.  These  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited,  and  are 
sufficiently  familiar.  <'  We  have  redempiion  through  his  blood  ;^^ 
"we  are  saved  from  lorath  through  him,"  &c.  Such  forms  of 
speech  are  continually  occurring,  and  the  highest  ascriptions  of 
praise  are  given  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  on  this  account. 
But,  most  clearly,  they  all  suppose  that  "  wrath"  and  "  death," 
but  for  this  interposition  of  the  passion  of  Christ  on  our  account, 
would  have  been  the  doom  of  sinning  men.  They  contain  not 
the  most  distant  intimation,  that  had  not  he  come  into  the  world 
"  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  losl^^''  they  would  have  been 
saved  by  any  other  means ;  that  had  not  he,  the  good  Shepherd, 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  they  would  have  been  brought  by 
some  other  process  into  the  heavenly  fold.  The  very  emphasis 
of  the  expression  "  lost,"  implies  a  desperate  case ;  for  as  lost 
they  could  not  have  been  described,  if  pardon  had  been  offered 
them  on  mere  repentance  ;  and  if  the  death  of  Christ  had  been 
one  only  of  many  means,  through  some  of  which  that  dispo- 
sition of  God  to  forgive  offenders  must  have  operated,  which  is 
the  doctrine  of  all  who  set  up  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  govern- 
men  against  its  justice.  In  that  case,  mankind  could  not  have 
been  in  a  hopeless  state,  independent  of  Christ's  redemption,  the 
view  which  is  uniformly  taken  of  their  case  in  Scripture,  where 
the  death  of  Christ  is  exhibited,  not  as  one  expedient  of  many,  but 
as  the  only  hope  of  the  guilty. 

3.  The  Scriptures,  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  inform 
us  that  he  died  *'  for  us,"  that  is,  in  ( \xv  room  and  stead.  With 
this  representation  neither  of  the  hypotheses  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  as  attempting  to  account  for  the  importance  attached  to 
the  death  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament,  agrees,  and,  there- 
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fore,  both  of  them  fall  far  below  the  whole  truth  of  the  case. 
The  Socinian  scheme  makes  the  death  of  Christ  only  an  inci- 
dental benefit,  as  sealing  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  setting  an 
example  of  eminent  passive  virtue.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  they 
acknowledge  that  he  died  ''for"  men,  because  in  this  indirect 
manner  they  derive  the  benefit  of  instruction  from  his  death,  and 
because  some  of  the  motives  to  virtue  are  placed  in  a  stronger 
light.  The  m'  dein  Arian  scheme,  sometimes  called  the  inter- 
cession hypothesis,  acknowledges,  that  he  acquired,  by  his  disin- 
terested and  generous  sufferings,  the  highest  degree  of  virtue,  and 
a  powerful  interest  with  God,  by  which  his  intercession,  on  behalf 
of  penitent  offenders,  is  honoured  by  an  exercise  of  higher  mercy 
than  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, from  this,  that  refientance  might  not  otherwise  have  taken 
place,  and  mercy  have  been  otherwise  exercised.  According  to 
this  view,  then,  Christ  died  for  the  benefit,  indeed,  of  men,  some- 
what more  directly  than  on  the  Socinian  scheme  ;  but  he  did  not 
die  for  them  in  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  their  room 
and  stead  ;  his  death  was  not  vicarious,  and  it  is  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, directly,  that  the  guilty  are  absolved  from  condemnation. 

To  prove  that  our  Lord  died  for  men,  in  the  sense  of  dying 
in  their  stead,  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  must,  however, 
be  adduced,  and  it  is  equally  abundant  and  explicit.  St.  Peter 
says  he  died,  "  the  just  Jor  the  unjust,"  that  "  he  suffiered  for 
us."  St.  Paul  that  "  he  died  for  all,"  that  "  he  tasted  death 
for  every  man,"  that  he  died  ''for  the  ungodly,"  that  "  he 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  and  our  Lord  himself  declares 
"that  he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  many."  To  show,  how- 
ever, that  this  phrase  means  no  more  than  a  final  cause,  and 
that  the  only  notion  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  Christ  died 
for  our  benefit,  it  is  argued,  by  the  objectors,  that  the  Greek 
prepositions  used  in  the  above  quotations,  vrsp,  and  avn,  do  not 
always  signify  substitution ;  but  are  sometimes  to  be  rendered 
"on  account  of"  as  when  Christ  is  said  to  have  "suffered /or  our 
sins,"  which  cannot  be  rendered  instead  of  our  sins.  All  this  may, 
indeed,  be  granted  ;  but  then  it  is  as  certain,  that  these  preposi- 
tions do  often  signify  substitution ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  by  these 
forms  of  expression,  were  wont  to  express  a  vicarious  death,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  examples  given  by  Raphelius,  on  Romans 
v,  8.  Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  texts  in  which  these  particles 
can  only  be  interpreted  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  instead  of," 
and  in  "  the  place  of"  So  in  the  speech  of  Caiaphas,  "  it  is 
expedient  that  one  man  should  die,  u'Trsp.  for  the  people,  and  that 
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the  whole  nation  perish  not ;"  he  plainly  declares,  that  either 
Christ  or  the  nation  must  perish  ;  and  that,  by  putting  the  former 
to  death,  he  would  die  instead  of  the  nation.  In  Romans  v,  6-8, 
the  sense  in  which  Christ  "  died  for  us,"  is  indubitably  fixed  by 
the  context.  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  nmn  will  one  die,  yet 
peradventure  for  a  good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but 
God'commendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  whilst  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  Jor  us ;"  on  which  passage  Doddridge  has 
observed,  "  one  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  would  die  for  a  good 
man,  unless  it  were  to  redeem  liis  life  by  giving  up  his  own."  In 
this  sense  also,  avn  is  used  by  the  LXX,  2  Sam.  xviii,  33,  where 
David  says  concerning  Absalom,  "  would  to  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,"  (avri  tfou.)  Here  he  could  mean  nothing  else  but  to  wish 
that  he  had  died  in  Absalom's  stead.  In  the  sense  of  "  in  the  room 
or  stead  of,"  avn  is  also  used  in  many  places  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  as,  "  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea  (avn)  in  the  room  of 
his  father  Herod  :"  "if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  (avn)  for  a  fish,  in 
place  or  instead  of  a  fish,  give  him  a  serpent."  When,  therefore, 
the  same  preposition  is  used,  Mark  x,  45,  "  The  Son  of  Man 
came  to  give  his  life,  a  ransom  for  (avn)  many,"  there  can  surely 
be  no  reason  drawn  fiom  the  meaning  of  the  particle  itself  to 
prevent  its  being  so  understood.  That  it  may  be  so  taken  is  cer- 
tain, for  this  is  a  sense  of  the  preposition  constantly  occurring ; 
and  if  that  sense  is  rejected  and  another  chosen,  the  reason  must 
be  brought  from  the  contrariety  of  the  doctrine  which  it  conveys 
to  some  other ;  whereas,  not  one  passage  is  even  pretended  to 
be  produced,  which  denies  that  Christ  did  thus  die  in  the  stead  of 
the  ungodly,  and  give  his  life  a  ransom  in  the  place  or  stead  of 
the  lives  of  many.  The  particles  vinp  and  av-j  have  other  senses ; 
this  is  not  denied  ;  but,  a§  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  observed,  *'  a 
substitution  could  not  be  more  properly  expressed  than  it  is  in 
Scripture  by  them." 

The  force  of  this  has,  at  all  times,  been  felt  by  the  Socinians, 
and  has  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  subterfuges. 
Socinus  acknowledges,  and  after  him  Crellius,  that  "  when 
redemption  is  spoken  of,  avri  implies  commutation"  but  they 
attempt  to  escape,  by  considering  both  the  redemption  and  the 
commutation  metaphorical.  Dr.  Priestly,  too,  admits  the  proba- 
bility of  the  interpretation  of  Christ's  dying  for  us,  being  to  die 
instead  of  us,  and  then  contends  that  he  did  this  consequentially 
and  not  directly  so,  "  as  a  substitute  for  us  ;  for  if,  in  consequence 
of  Christ's  not  having  been  sent  to  instruct  and  reform  the  world, 
mankind  had  continued  unreformed,  and  if  the  necessary  conse- 
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quence  of  Christ's  coming  was  his  death,  by  whatever  means, 
and  in  whatever  manner  it  was  brought  about ;  it  is  plain  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  other  alternative  but  his  death  or  ours."  (3) 
Thus,  under  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
Christ  died  in  our  stead,  he  admits  the  absolute,  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  in  order  to  human  salvation,  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  he  elsewhere  lays  down,  and  in  refutation  of  his  own 
objections  and  those  of  his  followers  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the 
death  of  our  Saviour  as  being  the  only  means  by  which  mercy 
could  be  dispensed  to  mankind.  But  that  Christ  died  for  us 
directly  as  a  substitute,  which  is  still  the  point  denied,  is  to  be 
fully  proved  from  those  Scriptures,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  punishment  due  to  our  offences ;  and  this  being  established, 
it  puts  an  entire  end  to  all  quibbling  on  the  import  of  the  Greek 
prepositions. 

To  prove  this,  the  passages  of  holy  writ  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  select  a  few,  and 
point  out  their  force,  than  to  give  a  long  list  of  citations. 

Grotius  (4)  thus  clearly  proves  that  the  Scriptures  represent  our 
sins  as  the  impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ : 

"  Another  cause  which  moved  God  was  our  sins,  which  deserve 
punishment.  Christ  was  delivered  for  our  offences.  Rom.  iv,  28. 
Here  the  apostle  uses  the  preposition  (^la  with  the  accusative  case, 
which  with  all  Greek  authors,  sacred  and  profane,  is  the  most 
usual  manner  of  expressing  an  impulsive  cause.  For  instance, 
Sia  ravra,  '  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  children  of  disobedience.'  Eph.  v,  6.  Indeed,  whenever  the 
expression,  because  of  sins,  is  coupled  with  the  mention  of  suffer- 
ings, it  never  admits  of  any  other  interpretation.  '  1  will  chastise 
you  seven  times,  because  of  your  sins.'  Lev.  xxvi,  28.  '  Because 
of  these  abominations  the  Lord  God  cast  them  out  from  his  sight.' 
Deut.  xviii,  12.  So  it  is  used  in  many  other  places  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  no  where  in  a  different  sense.  The  expression,  for 
sins,  is  also  evidently  of  the  same  force,  whenever  it  is  connected 
with  sufferings,  as  in  the  example  following  :  '  Christ  died  for  our 
sins.'  I  Cor.  xv,  3.  '  Christ  hath  once  suffered  for  sins.'  1  Peter 
iii,  18.  '  Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins.'  Gal.  i,  4.  '  Christ 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins.'  Heb.  x,  12.  In  all  which  places 
we  have  either  uTrsp  or  -rspi  with  the  genitive  case.  But  Socinus 
maintains,  that  in  all  these  places  a  final  and  not  an  impulsive 
cause  is  intended.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  the  Latin 
pro  and  the  Greek  uTrsp  never  denote  an  impulsive,  but  always  a 

(3)  History  of  Corruptions,  &c,  (4)  De  Satiafactione. 
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final  cause.     Many  examples  prove  the  latter  assertion  to  be 
untrue.     For  both  v'n'sp  and  'rrspi  are  used  to  signiiy  no  less  an 
impulsive  than  a  final  cause.    The  Gentiles  are  said  to  praise  God 
uflrsp  sXsus  for  his  mercy.    Rom.  xv,  9.    Paul  says  thanks  are  given 
•jirgp  rj,o.wv  for  us..  Eph.  i,  16.    And  vnrsp  iravrt^v  for  all ;  Eph  v,  20. 
'  We  pray  you'  ocrep  xp'o'^ou  for  Christ.    2  Cor.  v,  20.     '  Great  is 
my  glorying  for  you'  u'rsp  uf/-wv.    2  Cor.  vii,  4,  ix,  2,  and  xii,  5. 
'Distresses  (u-rap  xp'^^''^^)  ^or  Christ.'  2  Cor.  xii,  10.    « I  thank  God 
(vvsp  ufAwv)  for  you.'    I  Cor.  i,  4.     '  God  shall  reprove  all  the 
ungodly  (^spi  ^avruv  spyuv  atfsgsia.c)  for  all  their  woiks  of  ungodli- 
ness.'  Jude  15.     In  the  same  manner,  the  Latins  say,  to  give  or 
render  thanks  (pro  beneficiis)  for  benefits,  as  often  in  Cicero.  He 
also  says  '  to  take  vengeance  (pro  injuriis)  for  injuries  ;'  '  to  suflFer 
punishment  (pro  magnitudine  sceleris)  for  the  greatness  of  a 
crime  ;'  to  fear  torments  (pro  maleficiis)  for  evil  deeds.    Plautus, 
'  to  chastise  (pro  commerita  noxia)  for  faults  vsrhich  deserve  it.* 
And  Terence,  '  to  take  vengeance  (pro  dictis  et  factis)  for  words 
and  deeds.'     Certainly,  in  all  these  places,  pro  does  not  signify 
a  final,  but  an  impulsive  cause.     So,  v^^hen  Christ  is  said  to  have 
suffered  and  died  for  sins,  the  subject  will  not  allow  us,  as  Socinus 
wishes,  to  understand  a  final  cause.    Hence,  also,  as  the  Hebrew 
particle  lo  denotes  an  antecedent  or  impulsive  cause,  (see  Psalm 
xxxviii,  9,  and  many  other  places,)  the  words  of  Isaiah  hii,  cannot 
be  better  translated,  or  more  agreeably  with  other  scriptures,  than 
He  was  wounded  on  account  of  our  transgressions  ;  he  was  bruised 
on  account  of  our  iniquities.     And  what  can  Romans  vi,   10, 
T7)  ajaap-ria  a-ffsQavev,  denote,  but  that  he  died  on  account  of  sin  ?" 
CrelliuSf  who   attempted   an   answer   to   Grotius,    at  length 
acknowledges  sin  to  have  been  an  impulsive  cause  of  the  death 
of  Christ ;  but  neutralizes  the  admission  by  sophistry,  on  which 
Bishop  StiUingfleet  has  well  observed,  that  we  understand  not  an 
impulsive  cause  in  so  remote  a  sense,  as  though  our  sins  were  an 
occasion  of  Christ's  dying,  so  that  his  death  was  one  argument, 
among  many  others,  to  believe  his  doctrine,  the  belief  of  which 
would  cause  men  to  leave  their  sins ;  but  we  contend,  for  a  nearer 
and  more  proper  sense,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  primarily 
intended  for  the  expiation  of  sins,  with  respect  to  God,  and  not  to 
us,  and  that  our  sins,  as  an  impulsive  cause,  are  to  be  considered 
as  so  displeasing  to  God,  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  vindication 
of  honour  and  the  deterring  the  world  from  sin,  that  no  less  a 
sacrifice  of  atonement  should  be  offered  than  the  blood  of  the  Son 
of  GoD.    The  sufferings  of  Christ,  when  considered  with  respect 
to  our  sins,  m-e  to  be  considered  as  a  punishment ;  when  with 
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respect  to  God,  as  being  designed  to  expiate  them  as  a  sacrifice 
of  atonement. 

It  is  thus  that  Christ  is  said  to  bear  our  sins.  "  Who  his  own- 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  1  Peter  ii,  24, 
where  the  apostle  evidently  quotes  from  Isaiah  liii.  "  He  shall 
bear  their  iniquities."  "  He  bore  the  sin  of  many."  The  same 
expression  is  used  by  St.  Paul,  (Heb.  ix,  28,)  "So  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  Now  to  bear  sin  is,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  to  bear  the  punishment  of  sin, (5)  and 
the  use  of  the  compound  verb  ava(p5pw,  by  both  apostles,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  St  Peter  "might  have  said  simply  rjvsyxs,  he  bore ;  but 
wishing  at  the  same  time  to  signify  his  being  lifted  up  on  the  cross, 
he  said  avnvsjxB.  he  bore  up,  meanin<?,  he  bore  by  going  up  to  the 
cross. "(6)  St.  Paul,  too,  uses  the  same  verb  with  reference  to 
the  Levitical  sacrifices,  which  were  carried  to  an  elevated  altar ; 
and  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Socinus  and  his  followers  cannot 
deny  that  to  bear  sin,  in  Scripture  generally,  signifies  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  sin  ;  but,  availing  themselves  of  the  very  force  of 
the  compound  verb  ava(p£pw,  just  pointed  out,  they  interpret  the 
passage  in  St.  Peter  to  signify  the  bearing  up,  that  is,  the  bearing 
or  carrying  awa.  of  our  sins,  which,  according  to  them,  maybe 
effected  in  many  other  ways  than  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  To  this, 
Grotius  replies,  "  the  particle  avu  will  not  admit  of  such  a  sense, 
nor  is  the  word  ever  so  used  by  any  Greek  writer.  In  the  New 
Testament  it  never  occurs  in  such  a  meaning."  It  is  also  decisive 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  St.  Peter  uses  the  phrase  to  bear  sm,  that 
he  quotes  from  Isaiah  liii,  11,  '<  For  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities," 
where  the  Hebrew  word,  by  the  confession  of  all,  is  never  used 
for  taking  away,  but  for  bearing  a  burden,  and  is  employed  to 
express  the  punishnient  of  sin,  as  in  Lamentations  v,  7.  "  Our 
fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  their 
iniquities." 

Similar  to  this  expression  of  bearing  sins,  and  equally  impracti- 
cable to  the  criticism  of  the  Socinians,  is  the  declaration  of  Isaiah 
in  the  same  chapter,  "he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;"  and  then  to  show  in  what  sense 
he  was  wounded  and  bruised  for  our  transgressions,  he  adds,  "  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we 
are  healed."  Now,  chastisenient  is  the  punishment  of  a  fault ; 
but  the  suffering  person,  of  whom  the  prophet  speaks,  is  declared 
by  him  to  be  wholly  free  from  transgression  ;  to  be  perfectly  and 
emphatically  innocent.    This  prophecy  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the 

(5)  Levit.  xxii,  9.     Ezekiel  xviii,  20.  (6)  Grotius. 
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apostles,  whose  constant  doctrine  is  the  entire  immaculateness  of 
their  master  and  Lord.  If  chastisement,  therefore,  was  laid  upon 
Christ,  it  could  not  be  on  account  of  faults  of  his  own  ;  his  suffer- 
ings were  the  chastisement  of  our  faults,  the  price  of  our  peace, 
and  his  "  stripes,"  another  punitive  expression,  were  borne  by  him 
for  our  "healing  "  The  only  course  which  Socinus  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  taken,  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  force  of  this  passage, 
is  to  render  the  word  not  chastisement,  but  affliction  ;  in  answer 
to  which,  Grotius  and  subsequent  critics  have  abundantly  proved 
that  it  is  used  not  to  signify  affliction  of  any  kind  ;  but  that  which 
has  the  nature  of  punishment.  These  passages,  therefore,  prove, 
a  substitution,  a  suffering  in  our  stead  The  chastisement  of 
offences  was  laid  upon  him,  in  order  to  our  peace  ;  and  the 
offences  were  ours,  since  they  could  not  be  his  "who  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth." 

The  same  view  is  presented  to  us  under  another,  and  even  still 
more  forcible  phrase,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses  of  the  sam.e 
chapter.  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way,  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  [literally 
hath  made  to  meet  on  him]  the  iniquity  of  us  all  ;  he  was 
oppressed  and  he  was  afflicted."  Bishop  Lowth  translates  this 
passage,  "  and  the  Lord  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all ;  it  was  exacted  and  he  was  made  answerable."  In  a 
similar  manner,  several  former  critics,  (7)  "he  put  or  fixed  toge- 
ther upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  it  was  exacted  and  he  was 
afflicted."  This  sense  is  fully  established  by  Grotius  against 
Socinus,  and  by  Bishop  Stillingfieet  against  Crellius,  and  thus  the 
passage  is  obviously  incapable  of  explanation,  except  by  allowing 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  to  be  vicarious.  Our  iniqui- 
ties, that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  speaking,  their 
punishment,  are  made  to  meet  upon  him  ;  they  are  fixed  together 
and  laid  upon  him ;  the  penalty  is  exacted  from  him,  though  he 
himself  had  incurred  no  penalty  personally,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
in  consequence  of  that  vicarious  exaction  that  he  was  "  afflicted," 
was  "  made  answerable,"  and,  voluntarily  submitting,  "  he  opened 
not  his  mouth." 

In  2  Cor.  v,  21,  the  apostle  uses  almost  the  same  language. 
"  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  [a  sin  offering]  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteoui>ness  of  God 
in  him."  The  Socinian  Improved  Version  has  a  note  on  this 
passage  so  obscure  that  the  point  is  evidently  given  up  in  despair. 
Socinus  before  had  attempted  an  elusive  interpretation,  which 

(7)  Vide  Poll  Synop. 
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requires  scarcely  an  effort  to  refute.  By  Christ's  being  made 
"  sin,"  he  would  understand  being  esteemed  a  sinner  by  men. 
But,  as  Grotius  observes,  (8)  neither  is  the  Greek  word,  translated 
sin,  nor  the  Hebrew  word,  answering  to  it,  ever  taken  in  such  a 
sense.  Besides,  the  apostle  has  attributed  this  act  to  God  ;  it  was 
he  who  made  him  to  be  sin  ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  cause  the 
Jews  and  others  to  esteem  Christ  a  wicked  man.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  a  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  miracles,  he  did  all  that  was 
proper  to  prove  to  all  mt^n  his  innocence.  Far;her,  St  Paul 
places  "sin"  and  "righteousness"  in  opposition  to  each  other — 
"  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God,"  that  is,  are  justified  and 
freed  from  Divine  punishment  ;  but,  in  order  to  this,  Christ  was 
"  made  sin,"  or  bore  our  punishment.  There  is  also  another 
anti  hesis  in  the  apostle's  words — God  made  him  who  knew  no 
sin,  and  consequently  deserved  no  punishment,  to  be  sin  ;  that  is, 
it  pleased  him,  that  he  should  be  punished  ;  but  Christ  was  inno- 
cent, not  only  according  to  human  laws,  but  according  to  f  e  law 
of  God  ;  the  antithesis,  therefore,  requires  us  to  und*  rstand,  that 
he  bore  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  that  he  bore  it  in  our  stead. 

How  explicitly  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New 
Testament  as  penal,  which  it  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  than 
by  his  taking  our  place,  and  suffering  in  our  stead,  is  manifest  also 
from  Galatians  iii,  13,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  [an  execration]  for  us,  for  it  is 
written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree."  The  pas- 
sage in  Moses,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers,  is  Deut.  xxi,  22,  23  : 
"  If  a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  be  put  to 
death,  and  they  hang  him  on  a  tree  ;  his  body  shall  not  remahi  all 
night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day, 
for  he  that  is  hanged  is  acursed  of  God,  that  thy  land  be  not 
defiled."  This  infamy  was  only  infli.-ted  upon  great  offenders, 
and  was  designed  to  show  the  light  in  whieh  the  person,  thus 
exposed,  was  viewed  by  God — he  was  a  curse  or  execration.  On 
this,  the  remarks  of  Giotius  are  most  forcible  and  conclusive. — 
"  Socinus  says,  that  to  be  an  execration  means  to  be  under  the 
punishment  of  execration,  which  is  true.  For  xarapa  every  where 
denotes  punishment  proceeding  from  the  sanction  of  law. 
3  Peter  ii,  14.  Mark  xxv,  41.  Socinus  also  admits,  that  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  this  curse  ;  his  cross,  therefore  had  the  nature 
of  punishment,  which  is  what  we  maintain.  Perhaps  Socinus 
allows  that  the  cross  of  Christ  was  a  punishment,  because  Pilate. 

(8)  De  Satisfactione. 
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as  a  judge,  inflicted  it ;  but  this  does  not  conne  up  to  the  intention 
of  the  apostle  ;  for,  in  order  to  prove  that  Christ  was  made  ob- 
noxious to  punishment,  he  cites  Moses,  who  expressly  asserts, 
that  whoever  hauifs  on  a  tree,  according  to  the  Divine  law,  is 
*  accursed  of  God' — consequently,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
who  cites  this  place  of  Moses,  and  refers  it  to  Christ,  we  must 
supply  the  same  circumstance,  '  accursi-d  of  God,^  as  if  he  had 
said  Christ. was  made  accursed  of  God,  or  obnoxious  to  the 
highest  and  most  ignominious  punishment  '  for  us,  that  the  blessing 
of  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles,'  &c.  For  when  the 
apostles  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  reference  to  nur  good, 
they  do  not  regard  the  acts  of  men  in  them,  but  the  act  of  God. "(9) 

4.  VV'e  are  carried  still  farther  into  the  real  nature  and  design 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  by  those  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which 
connect  with  it  propifintion.  atonement,  reconciliation,  and  the  making 
peace  between  God  and  man  ;  and  the  more  attentively  these  are 
considered,  the  more  unfounded  will  the  Socinian  notion  appear, 
which  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as,  indirectly  only,  a  benefit 
to  us,  and  as  saving  us  from  our  sins  and  their  punishment  only  as 
it  is  a  motive  to  repentance  and  virtue. 

To  propitiate  is  to  appease,  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  an  offended  person.  In  the  case  before  us  the  wrath  turned 
away  is  the  wrath  of  God  ;  the  person  making  the  propitiation  is 
Christ,  the  propitiating  offering  or  sacrifice  is  his  blood.  All  this 
is  expressed,  in  most  explicit  terms,  in  the  following  passages  : 
1  John  ii,  2,  "And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  1  John 
iv,  10,  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God  ;  but  that  he  loved 
us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Rom. 
iii,  25,  •'  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  Ins  blood."  The  word  used  in  the  two  former  passages  is 
(XaC/xoff  ;  in  the  last  iXatfTyjpiov.  Both  are  from  the  verb  </  aaxw,  so 
often  used,  by  Greek  writers,  to  express  the  action  of  a  person, 
who,  in  some  appointed  way,  turned  away  the  wrath  of  a  Deity ; 
and,  therefore,  cannot  bear  the  sense  which  Socinus  would  put 
upon  it, — the  destruction  of  sin.  This  is  not  supported  by  a  single 
example  :  with  all  Greek  authorities,  whether  poets,  historians, 
or  others,  the  word  means  to  propitiate,  and  is,  for  the  most  part, 
construed  with  an  accusative  case,  designating  the  person  whose 
displeasure  is  averted.(l)  As  this  could  not  be  denied,  Crellius 
comes  to  the  aid  of  Socinus,  and  contends,  that  the  sense  of  this 
word  was  not  to  be  taken  from  its  common  use  in  the  Greek 

(9)  De  Satisfactione.  (1)  Grotiu.s  Do  Salisfactione. 
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tongue  ;  but  from  the  Hellenistic  use  of  it,  namely,  its  use  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  the  LXX,  and  the  Apocrypha.  But 
this  will  not  serve  him  ;  for,  both  by  the  LXX  and  in  the  Apocry- 
pha it  is  used  in  the  siame  sense  as  in  the  Greek  classic  writers. 
Ezekiel  xliv,  27,  "  He  shall  offer  his  sin  offering,  (iXaffixov)  saith 
the  Lord  God  ;"  Ezekiel  xlv,  19.  "And  the  {)riest  shall  take  of 
blood  of  the  sin  offering,  e^iXafffj^i:."  Num.  v,  8,  "The  ram 
of  the  alonement,^^  xpioj  th  iXarffAJi ;  to  which  inaj  be  added,  out  of 
the  Apocrypha,  2  Maccabees  iii,  33,  "  Now  as  the  high  priest  was 
making  an  atonement,''^  iXatfiaov.  The  propitiatory  sense  of  the 
word  I  atfimo?  being  thus  fixed,  the  modern  Socinians  have  con- 
ceded, in  their  note  on  John  ii,  2,  in  their  improved  Version,  that 
it  means  "the  pacifying  of  an  offended  party  ;  but  they  subjoin, 
that  Christ  is  a  propitiation,  because  "  by  his  gospel  he  brings  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  and  thus  averts  the  Divine  displeasure."  The 
concession  is  important ;  and  the  comment  cannot  weaken  it> 
because  of  its  absurdity  ;  for,  in  that  interpretation  of  propitia- 
tion, Moses,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  or  any  minister  of  the  Gospel 
now,  who  succeeds  in  bringing  sinners  to  repentance,  is  as  truly 
a  propitiation  for  sin  as  Christ  himself.  On  Rom.  iii,  25,  however, 
the  authors  of  the  Improved  Version  continue  to  follow  their 
master  Socinus,  and  translate  the  passage,  "  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,"  "  whom  God  hath 
set  forth  as  a  mercy  seat,  in  his  own  blood  ;"  and  lay  great  stress 
upon  this  rendering,  as  removing  "  that  countenance  to  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  by  vicarious  sufferings,"  which  the  common 
translation  affords.  The  word  iXaCTiipiov  is  used  in  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  express  the  mercy 
seat  or  covering  of  the  ark.  But  so  little  is  to  be  gained  by  taking 
it  in  this  sense  in  this  passage,  that  this  rendering  is  adopted  by 
several  orthodox  commentators  as  expressing,  by  a  figure,  or 
rather  by  supplying  a  type  to  the  antitype,  in  a  very  emphatic 
manner,  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  atonement.  The  mercy  seat 
was  so  called,  because,  under  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  place 
where  the  high  priest,  on  the  feast  of  expiation,  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offerings,  in  order  to  make  an  atonement  for 
himself  and  the  whole  congregation ;  and,  since  God  accepted 
the  offering  which  was  then  made,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  accounted 
the  medium  through  which  God  showed  himself  propitious  to  the 
people.  With  reference  to  this,  Jesus  Christ  may  be  called  a 
mercy  seat,  as  being  the  person  in  or  through  whom  God  shows 
himself  propitious  to  mankind.  And  as,  under  the  law,  God  was 
propitious  to  those   who   came  to  him  by  appearing  before  his 
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mercy  seat  with  the  blood  of  their  sin  offerings  ;  so,  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  he  is  propitious  to  those  who  come  unto  him 
by  Jesus  Christ,  throug:h  faith  in  that  blood,  which  is  elsewhere 
called  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling,^^  which  he  shed  for  the  remission 
of  siiis.  Some  able  critics  have,  however,  aro:ued,  from  the  force 
of  the  context,  that  the  word  ought  to  be  taken  actively,  and  not 
merely  declaratively  ;  not  as  "  a  propiliatory"  but  as  a  '■'■propiii' 
ation"  which,  says  Grotius,  •'  is  shown  by  the  mention  which  is 
afterwards  made  of  blood,  to  which  the  power  of  propitiation  is 
ascribed."  Others  supply  ^uiaa,  or  ispstov,  and  render  it  expiatory 
sacritice.(2)  But,  wiiichever  of  these  renderings  be  adopted,  the 
same  doct  ine  is  hell  forth  to  us.  The  covering  of  the  ark  was 
rendered  a  propitiatory  only  by  the  blood  of  the  victims  sprinkled 
before  and  upon  it ;  and  when  the  apostle  says,  that  God  hath  set 
forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiatory,  he  immediately  adds, 
having  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple  in  his  view,  "  through  faith 
in  his  blood."  The  text,  therefore,^  contains  no  exhibition  of  any 
meaus  of  obtaining  mercy  but  through  the- blood  of  sacrifice, 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
"  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ;"  and  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  Ephesians  i,  7,  "  We  have  redemption  through 
his  bloody  the  remission  of  sins."  It  is  only  by  his  blood  that 
Christ  himself  reconciles  us  to  God. 

Unable,  then,  as  they  who  deny  the  vicarious  nature  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  are  to  evade  the  testimony  of  the  above  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  our  Lord  as  a  propitiation,  what  is  their  next 
resource  ?  They  deny  the  existence  of  wrath  in  God,  in  the  hope 
of  proving  that  propitiation,  in  a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  mere  terms 
which  the  sacred  writers  employ.  In  order  to  give  plausibility  to 
their  statement,  they  pervert  and  caricature  the  opinion  of  the 
orthodox,  and  argue  as  though  it  formed  a  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation  and  oblation  for  sin,  that  God  is  naturally  an 
implacable  and  vengeful  being,  only  made  placable  and  disposed 
to  show  mercy  by  satisfaction  being  made  to  his  displeasure 
through  our  Lord's  sufferings  and  death.  This  is  as  contrary  to 
Scripture  as  it  is  to  the  opinions  of  all  sober  persons  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement.  God  is  Love ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  support  this  truth,  to  assume  that  he  is  nothing  else. 
He  has,  as  we  have  seen,  other  attributes,  which  harmonize  with 
this  and  with  each  other,  though  assuredly  that  harmony  cannot 

(2)  Vide  Elsker  Obs.  Schleusnor  sub.  voce. 
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be  exhibited  by  any  who  deny  the  propitiation  for  sin  made  by  the 
death  of  Christ.  Their  system,  therefore,  obliges  them  to  deny 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  to  explain 
them  away. 

It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  no  implacability  in 
God,  but  a  most  tender  and  placable  affection  towards  the  sinning 
human  race  itself,  that  the  Son  of  God,  by  whom  the  propitiation 
was  made,  was  the  free  gift  of  the  Father  to  us.  This  is  the  most 
eminent  proof  of  his  love,  that  for  our  sakes,  and  that  mercy 
might  be  extended  to  us,  "  he  spared  not  his  own  Son ;  but  de- 
livered him  up  freely  for  us  all."  Thus  he  is  the  fountain  and 
first  moving  cause  of  that  scheme  of  recovery  and  salvation  which 
the  incarnation  and  death  of  our  Lord  brought  into  full  and  efficient 
operation.  The  question,  indeed,  is  not  whether  God  is  love,  or 
whether  he  is  of  a  placable  nature  ;  in  that  we  are  agreed  ;  but  it 
is,  whether  God  is  holy  and  just ;  whether  we,  his  creatures,  are 
under  law  or  not ;  whether  this  law  has  any  penalty,  and  whether 
God,  in  his  rectoral  character,  is  bound  to  execute  and  uphold 
that  law.  These  are  points  which  have  already  been  established, 
and  as  the  justice  of  God  is  punitive,  (for  if  it  is  not  punitive,  his 
laws  are  a  dead  letter,)  then  is  there  icrath  in  God  ;  then  is  God 
angry  with  the  wicked  ;  then  is  man,  as  a  sinner,  obnoxious  to 
this  anger ;  and  so  a  propitiation  becomes  necessary  to  turn  it 
away  from  him.  Nor  are  these  terms  unscriptural ;  they  are  used 
in  the  New  Testament  as  emphatically  as  in  the  Old,  though  in  a 
special  sense,  a  revelation  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  man.  John 
the  Baptist  declares  that,  if  any  man  believeth  not  on  the  Son  of 
God,  "the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  him."  St.  Paul  declares, 
that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness  of  men."  The  day  of  judgment  is, 
with  reference  to  the  ungodly,  said  to  be  "  the  day  of  wrath ;" 
God  is  called  "a  consuming  fire ;"  and  as  such,  is  the  object  of 
"reverence  and  godly  fear."  Nor  is  this  his  displeasure  light, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  a  trifling  and  temporary  inconvenience. 
When  we  only  regard  the  consequences  which  have  followed  sin 
in  society,  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  add  to  these  the  many  direct  and  fearful  inflictions  of  punish- 
ment which  have  proceeded  from  the  "Judge  of  the  whole 
earth,"  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  "  our  flesh  may  well 
tremble  because  of  his  judgments."  But  when  we  look  at  the 
future  state  of  the  wicked,  as  it  is  represented  in  Scripture,  though 
expressed  generally,  and  surrounded  as  it  is  with  the  mystery  of 
a  world,  and  a  condition  of  being,  unknown  to  us  in  the  present 
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state,  all  evils  which  history  has  crowded  into  the  lot  of  man, 
appear  insignificant  in  comparison  of  banishment  from  God — 
separation  from  the  good — public  condemnation — torment  of  spirit 
— "  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth" — "  everlasting  de- 
struction"— "everlasting  fire."  Let  men  talk  ever  so  much  and 
eloquently  of  the  pure  benevolence  of  God,  they  cannot  abolish 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  history  of  human  suffering  in  this  world 
as  the  effect  of  transgression  ;  nor  can  they  discharge  these  fearful 
comminations  from  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  God.  They  cannot 
be  criticised  away  ;  and  if  it  is  "  Jesus  who  saves  us  from  this 
wrath  to  come,"  that  is,  from  those  effects  of  the  wrath  of  God 
which  are  to  come,  then,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  been  liable 
to  them.  That  principle  in  God,  from  which  such  eflfects  follow, 
the  Scriptures  call  wrath ;  and  they  who  deny  the  existence  of 
wrath  in  God,  deny,  therefore,  the  Scriptures. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  those  who  thus  bow  to 
inspired  authority,  must  interpret  wrath  to  be  a  passion  in  God  ; 
or  that,  though  we  conclude  the  awful  attribute  of  his  justice  to 
require  satisfaction,  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  the  guilty,  we 
afford  reason  to  any  to  charge  us  with  attributing  vengeful  affec- 
tions to  the  Divine  Being.  "  Our  adversaries,"  says  Bishop 
Stillingfleet,  "  first  make  opinions  for  us,  and  then  show  that  they 
are  unreasonable.  They  first  suppose  that  anger  in  God  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  passion,  and  that  passion  a  desire  of  revenge,  and 
then  tell  us,  that  if  we  do  not  prove  that  this  desire  of  revenge  can 
be  satisfied  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  then  we  can  never  prove  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  be  true  ;  whereas  we  do  not  mean,  by 
God's  anger,  any  such  passion,  but  the  just  declaration  of  God's 
will  to  punish,  upon  our  provocation  of  him  by  our  sins  ;  we  do 
not  make  the  design  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  that  God  may  please 
himself  in  the  revenging  the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  most  inno- 
cent person,  because  we  make  the  design  of  punishment  not  to  be 
the  satisfaction  of  anger  as  a  desire  of  revenge,  but  to  be  the 
vindication  of  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  offended  person  by  such 
a  way  as  he  himself  shall  judge  satisfactory  to  the  ends  of  his 
government."  (3) 

This  is  a  sufficient  answer ;  and  we  now  proceed  with  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  the  phraseology  of  which  still  further 
establishes  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement.  To  those,  in 
which  Christ  is  called  a  propitiation,  we  add  those  which  speak  of 
reconciliation  and  the  establishment  of  peace  between  God  and 

(3)  Discourse  on  the  Suffering?  of  Christ. 
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man  as  the  design  and  direct  eflFect  of  his  death.  So  Col.  i,  19, 
22,  "  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell,  and  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by 
him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven  ;  and  you  that  were 
sometime  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind  by  wicked  works, 
yet  now  hath  he  reconciled,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.'''* 
Romans  v,  10,  11,  "For  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more,  being 
reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life.  And  not  only  so,  but  we 
also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement."  2  Cor.  v,  18,  19,  "  And  all  things 
are  of  God  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  The  verbs  trans- 
lated to  reconcile  are  xaraXXao'crw  and  a-oxaTaXXatfrfw,  which  signify 
a  change  from  one  state  to  another ;  but,  in  these  passages,  the 
connexion  determines  the  nature  of  the  change  to  be  a  change 
from  enmity  to  friendship.  In  Rom.  v,  11,  the  noun  xaraXXayvi  is 
rendered,  in  our  translation,  atonement ;  but  it  is  contended,  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  rendered  reconciliation,  unless  we  admit  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  English  word  atonement,  which  is  being 
at  one,  to  be  affixed  to  it.  It  was  not  in  this  sense  certainly  that 
the  word  atonement  was  used  by  the  translators,  and  it  is  now 
fixed  in  its  meaning,  and,  in  common  language,  signifies  propitia- 
tion in  the  proper  and  sacrificial  sense.  It  is  not,  however,  at 
all  necessary  to  stand  upon  the  rendering  of  xaToXkayt]  in  this 
passage  by  the  term  atonement.  We  lose  nothing,  as  we  shall 
see,  and  the  Socinians  gain  nothing  by  rendering  it  reconciliation, 
which,  indeed,  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  The  word 
atonement  would  have  been  a  proper  substitute  for  *^  propitiation" 
in  those  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
being  more  obvious  in  its  meaning  to  the  common  reader ;  and 
because  the  original  word  answers  to  the  Hebrew  i£)3,  which  is 
used  for  the  legal  atonements  ;  "  but  as  the  reconciliation  which 
we  have  received  through  Christ  was  the  effect  of  atonement  made 
for  us  by  his  death,  words  which  denote  the  former  simply,  as 
■xmaXkoLjri^  and  words  from  the  same  root,  may,  when  applied  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  be  not  unfitly  expressed  by  the  latter,  as 
containing  in  them  its  full  import. "(4)  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
if,  as  it  is  contended,  we  must  render  Romans  v,  11,  "by  whom 
we  have  received  the  reconciliation,''^  the  preceding  verse  must 

(4)  Magee's  DrscoTirses. 
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not  be  overlooked,  which  declares  "  when  we  were  enemies  we 
were  reconciled  to  God,  by  Ihe  death  of  his  Son"  which  death  we 
have  just  seen  is  in  other  passages  called  a  "  propilation"  or 
"  atonement ;"  and  so  the  apostle  conveys  no  other  idea  by  the 
term  reconciliation  than  reconciliation  throu2:h  an  atonement. 

The  expressions  "  reconciliation"  and  "  making  peace"  neces- 
sarily suppose  a  previous  state  of  hostility  between  God  and  man, 
which  is  reciprocal.     This  is  sometimes  called  enmity,  a  term  as  it 
respects  God,  rather  unfortunate,  since  enmity  is  almost  fixed  in 
our  language  to  signify  a  malignant  and  revengeful  feeling.     Of 
this,  the  oppugners  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  have  availed 
themselves  to  argue,  that  as  there  can  be  no  such  affection  in  the 
Divine  nature,   therefore,  reconciliation  in   Scripture  does  not 
mean  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  man,  but  of  man  to  God,  whose 
enmity  the  example  and  teaching  of  Christ  they  tell  us  are  very 
effectual  to  subdue.     It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  and  humbhng  truth,  and 
one  which  the  Socinians  in  their  discussions  on  the  natural  inno- 
cence of  man  are  not  willing  to  admit,  that  by  the  infection  of  sin 
"  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  to  God,"  that  human  nature  is  malig- 
nantly hostile  to  God,  and  to  the  control  of  his  law  ;  but  this  is 
far  from  expressing  the  whole  of  that  relation  of  man,  in  which, 
in  Scripture,  he  is  said  to  be  at  enmity  with  God,  and  so  to  need 
a  reconciliation, — the  making  of  peace  between  God  and  him. 
That  relation  is  a  legal  one,  as  that  of  a  sovereign  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity and  a  criminal  who  has  violated  his  laws,  and  risen  up  against 
his  authority,  and  who  is,  therefore,  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  word 
s^^pos  is  used  in  this  passive  sense,  both  in  the  Greek  writers  and 
in  the  New  Testament.  So,  in  Romans  xi,  28,  the  Jews  rejected 
and  punished  for  refusing  the  Gospel  are  said  by  the  apostle,  "  as 
concerning  the  Gospel"  to  be  "  enemies  for  your  sakes  ;"  treated 
and  accounted  such  ;  "  but,   as  touching  the  election,  they  are 
beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes."     In  the  same  epistle,  chap,  v,  10, 
the  term  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  and  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "reconciliation"  by  Christ, — "for  if  when  we  were 
enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son" — ^that 
is,  when  we  were  objects  of  the  Divine  judicial  displeasure,  ac- 
counted as  enemies,  and  I  able  to  be  capitally  treated  as  such. 
Enmity,  in  the  sense  of  mali2;hity  and  the  sentiment  of  hatred,  is 
added  to  this  relation  in  the  case  of  man  ,  but  it  is  no  part  of  the 
relation  itself,  it  is  rather  a  cause  of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  actings 
of  a  corrupt  nature  which  render  man  obnoxious  to  the  displea- 
sure and  the  penalty  of  the  law  of  God,  and  place  him  in  the 
condition  of  an  enemy.     It  is  this  judicial  variance  and  opposition 
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between  God  and  man,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  term  "  recon- 
ciliation" and  in  the  phrase  "  making  peace,"  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  the  hostihty  is,  therefore,  in  its  own  nature  mutual. 
But  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  notion  just  refuted,  viz.  that 
reconcihation  means  no  more  than  oui'  laying  aside  our  enmity  to 
God,  may  also  be  shown  from  several  express  passages.  The 
first  is  the  passage  we  have  above  cited,  Romaas  v,  11,  "  For  if 
when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God."  Here  the 
act  of  reconciling  is  ascribed  to  God  and  not  to  us ;  but  if  this 
reconciliation  consisted  in  the  lading  aside  our  own  enmity,  the 
act  would  be  ours  alone  ;  and,  further,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
laying  aside  of  our  enmity,  is  clear  from  the  text,  which  speaks  of 
reconciliation  wliilst  we  were  yet  enemies.  "  The  reconciliation 
spoken  of  here,  is  not,  as  Socinus  and  his  followers  have  said,  our 
conversion  For  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  a  benefit  obtained 
for  us  previous  to  our  conversion,  appears  evident  from  the  oppo- 
site members  of  the  two  sentences.  That  of  the  former  runs  thus  : 
*  much  more  being  justified,  we  sliall  be  saved  from  wrath  through 
him,'  and  that  of  the  latter,  '  much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall 
be  saved  by  his  life.'  The  apostle  argues  from  the  greater  to  the 
less.  If  God  were  so  benign  to  us  betbre  our  conversion,  what 
may  we  not  expect  from  him  now  we  are  converted  ?  To  recon- 
cile here  cannot  mean  to  convert ;  for  the  apostle  evidently  speaks 
of  something  greatly  remarkable  in  the  act  of  Christ ;  but  to 
convert  sinners  is  nothing  remaikal  le,  since  none  but  sinners  can 
be  ever  converted  ;  whereas  it  was  a  rare  and  singular  thing  for 
Christ  to  die  for  sinners,  and  to  reconcile  sinners  to  God  by  his 
death,  when  there  have  been  but  very  few  good  men,  who  have 
died  for  their  friends.  In  the  next  place,  conversion  is  referred 
more  properly  to  his  glorious  lile,  than  to  his  shanif  ful  death  ;  but 
this  reconciliation  is  attributed  to  his  death,  as  contra-distinguished 
from  his  glorious  life,  as  is  evidenr  from  the  airtithesis  contained 
in  the  two  verses.  Besides,  it  is  from  the  latter  benefit,  that  we 
learn  the  nature  of  the  former.  The  latter*,  which  belongs  only  to 
the  converted,  consists  of  the  peace  of  God,  and  salvation  from 
wrath,  verse  9,  iO.  This,  the  apostle  afterwards  calls,  receiving 
the  reconciliation,  and  what  is  it  to  receive  the  reconciliation,  but 
to  receive  the  remission  of  sins  ?  Acts  x,  43.  To  receive  con- 
version is  a  mode  of  speaking  entirely  unknown.  If,  then,  to 
receive  the  reconciliatiorr  is  to  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  and  in 
etfect  to  be  delivered  from  wrath  or  punishment,  to  be  reconciled 
must  have  a  corresponding  signification." (5) 

(5)  Vide  Grotius  De  Satisfactione. 
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2  Cor.  V,  1 9,  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  Here,  the 
manner  of  this  reconciliation  is  expressly  said  to  be  not  our 
laying  aside  our  enmity,  but  the  non-imputation  of  our  trespasses 
to  us  by  God,  in  other  words,  the  pardoning  our  otiences  and 
restoring  us  to  favour.  The  promise,  on  God's  part,  to  do  this 
is  expressive  of  his  previous  reconciliation  to  the  world  by  the 
death  of  Christ ;  for  our  actual  reconciliation  is  distinguished 
from  this  by  what  follows,  and  hath  "  committed  to  us  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation,"  by  virtue  of  which  all  men  were,  by  the 
apostles,  entreated  and  besought  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  The 
reason,  too,  of  this  reconcihation  of  God  to  the  world,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  promises  not  to  impute  sin,  is  grounded  by  the 
apostle,  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter,  not  upon  the  laying 
aside  of  enmity  by  men,  but  upon  the  sacrihce  of  Christ :— • 
"  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  (a  sin  ofFeiing)  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him." 

Ephesians  ii,  16,  "And  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God 
in  one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity  thereby  "  Here, 
the  act  of  reconciling  is  attributed  to  Christ.  Man  is  not  spoken 
of  as  reconciling  himself  to  God,  but  Christ  is  said  to  leconcile 
Jews  and  Gentiles  together,  and  both  to  God,  "  by  his  cross." 
Thus,  says  the  apostle,  "  he  is  our  peace ;"  but  in  what  manner 
is  the  peace  effected  ?  Not,  in  the  first  instance,  by  subduing 
the  enmity  of  man's  heart,  but  by  removing  the  enmity  of  "  the 
law."  "  Having  abolished  in,  or  by  his  flesh,  the  enmity,  even 
the  law  of  commandments."  The  ceremonial  law  only  is  here, 
probably,  meant ;  for  by  its  abolition  through  its  fulfilment  in 
Christ  the  enmity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  taken  away ; 
but  still  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  reconcile  Jew  and  Gentile 
together,  but  to  "reconcile  both  unto  God."  This  he  did  by  the 
same  act ;  abolishing  the  ceremonial  law  by  becoming  the  anti- 
type of  all  its  sacrifices  ;  and  thus,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself, 
effecting  the  reconcihation  of  all  to  God,  "slaying  the  enmity  by 
his  cross,"  taking  away  whatever  hindered  the  reconciliation  of 
the  guilty  to  God,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  enmity  and 
hatred  to  God  in  the  human  mind  only,  but  that  judicial  hostility 
and  variance  which  separated  God  and  man  as  Judge  and  criminal. 
The  feeble  criticism  of  Socinus,  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  his  adherents  to  this  day,  is  thus  answered  by 
Grotius.  "  In  this  passage,  the  dative  e£a>,  to  God,  can  only  be 
governed  by  the  verb  a-n-oxaraXXal*!,  that  he  might  reconcile ;  for 
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the  interpretation  of  Socinus,  which  makes  "to  God"  stand  by 
itself,  or  that  to  reconcile  to  God  is  to  reconcile  them  among 
themselves,  that  they  might  serve  God,  is  distorted  and  without 
example.  Nor  is  the  argument  valid  which  is  drawn  from  thence, 
that  in  this  place  St.  Paul  properly  treats  of  the  peace  made 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  for  neither  does  it  follow,  from  this 
argument,  that  it  was  beside  his  purpose  to  mention  the  peace 
made  for  each  with  God.  For  the  two  opposites  which  are  joined, 
are  so  joined  among  themselves,  that  they  should  be  primarily  and 
chiefly  joined  by  that  bond ;  for  they  are  not  united  among 
themselves,  except  by  and  for  that  bond.  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
therefore,  are  made  friends  among  themselves  by  friendship 
with  GoD."(6) 

Here  also  a  critical  remark  will  be  appropriate.  The  above 
passages  will  show  how  falsely  it  has  been  asserted  that  God 
is  no  where,  in  Scripture,  said  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  that 
they  only  declare  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  very  phrase  of  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  imports 
the  turning  away  his  wrath  from  us.  Whitby  observes,  on  the 
words  xaraXXaTTsiv  and  xa-TokXayri,  "  that  they  naturally  import 
the  reconciliation  of  one  that  is  angry  or  displeased  with  us, 
both  in  profane  and  Jewish  writers." (7)  When  the  Philistines 
suspected  that  David  would  appease  the  anger  of  Saul,  by 
becoming  their  adversary,  they  said,  "  wherewith  should  he 
reconcile  himself  to  his  Master  ?  Should  it  not  be  with  the  heads 
of  these  men  ?" — not,  surely,  how  shall  he  remove  his  own  anger 
against  his  master ;  but  how  shall  he  remove  his  master's  anger 
against  him  ;  how  shall  he  restore  himself  to  his  master's  favour  ? 
"  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee"  not  that  thou  hast  aught 
against  thy  brother,  "  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother ;"  that  is, 
appease  and  conciliate  him  :  so  that  the  words,  in  fact,  import 
"  see  that  thy  brother  be  reconciled  to  thee,"  since  that  which  goes 
before  is  not  that  he  hath  done  thee  an  injury,  but  thou  him. (8) 

Thus,  then,  for  us  to  be  reconciled  to  God  is  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  means  by  which  the  anger  of  God  towards  us  is  to  be  ap- 
peased, which  the  New  Testament  expressly  declares  to  be  generally 
"  the  sin  offering"  of  him  "  who  knew  no  sin,"  and  instrument- 
ally,  as  to  each  individual  personally,  "  faith  in  his  blood." 

(6)  De  Satisfactione.   (7)  See  also  Hammond,  Rogenmuller,  and  Schleusner. 

(8)  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  say  some,  derive  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion from  the  force  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  n^T  transferred  to  the  Greek,  word ;  but 
Palairet,  Grotius,  and  Schleusner  give  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term,  in  th»^ 
same  signification,  in  writers  purely  Greek. 
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A  general  objection  of  the  Socinians  to  this  do'trine  of 
reconciliation  may  be  easily  ansvven  d.  When  we  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  Christ's  atonement,  in  order  to  man's  forg:ivenesSj 
we  arc  told,  that  we  represent  the  Deity  as  implacable  ;  when  we 
rebut  that  by  showinir  that  it  was  his  very  placability,  his  bound- 
less and  ineffable  love  to  men,  which  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  die  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  they  rejoin,  with  their  leaders, 
Socinus  and  Crellius,  that  then  "  God  was  reconciled  before  he 
sent  his  Son,  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  did  not  die  to  reconcile 
God  to  us."  The  answer  plainly  is,  that  in  this  objection,  they 
either  mean  that  God  had,  from  the  placability  and  compassion  of 
his  nature,  determined  to  be  reconciled  to  offenders  upon  the 
sending  his  Son,  or  that  he  was  actually  reconciled  when  our 
Lord  was  sent.  The  first  is  what  we  contend  for,  and  is  in  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  the  submission  of  our  Lord  to  death,  since 
that  was  in  pursuance  of  the  merciful  appointment  and  decree  of 
the  Father  ;  and  the  necessary  medium  by  which  this  placability 
of  God  could  honourably  and  consistently  show  itself  in  actual 
reconciliation,  or  the  pardon  of  sin.  That  God  was  not  actually 
reconciled  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  did  not  forgive  our  offences, 
independent  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  clear,  for  then  sin  would 
have  been  forgiven  before  it  was  committed,  and  remission  of  sins 
could  not  have  been  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ,  nor  could  a 
ministry  of  reconciliation  have  been  committed  to  the  apostles. 
The  reconciliation  of  God  to  man  is,  throughout,  a  conditional 
one,  and,  as  in  all  conditional  processes  of  this  kind,  it  has  three 
stages.  The  first  is  when  the  party  offended  is  disposed  to  admit 
of  terms  of  agreement,  which,  in  God,  is  matter  of  pure  grace  and 
favour  ;  the  second  is  when  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,  and  that  he  is  so  satisfied  with  what 
he  hath  done  in  order  to  it,  that  he  appoints  it  to  be  announced 
to  the  offender,  that  if  the  breach  continues,  the  fault  lies  wholly 
upon  himself;  the  third  is  when  the  offender  accepts  of  the  terms 
of  agreement  which  are  offered  to  him,  submits,  and  is  received 
into  favour.  "  Thus,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  "  upon  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  Christ,  God  declares  that  he  is  so  satisfied  with 
what  Christ  hath  done  and  suffered  in  order  to  the  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  us,  that  he  now  publishes  remission  of  sins 
to  the  world,  upon  those  terms  which  the  Mediator  hath  declared 
by  his  own  doctrine  and  the  apostles  he  sent  to  preach  it.  But 
because  remission  of  sins  doth  not  immediately  follow  upon  the 
death  of  Christ,  without  any  supposition  of  any  act  on  our  part, 
therefore  the  state  of  favour  doth  commence  from  the  performance 
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of  the  conditions  which  are  required  of  us."  (9)  Whoever  con- 
siders these  obvious  distinctions  will  have  an  ample  answei'  to  the 
Socinian  objection. 

5.  To  the  texts  which  speak  of  reconciliation  with  God  as  illus- 
trative of  the  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  us,  we  add  those 
which  speak  of  "  re(/em/)/ion ;""  either  by  employing  that  word 
itself,  or  others  of  the  same  import.  Rom.  iii,  24,  "  Being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Gal.  iii,  13,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  curse  for  us."  Ephesians  i,  7,  "  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according 
to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  1  Peter  i,  18,  19,  "Forasmuch  as 
ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by  tradition 
from  your  fathers ;  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  without  blemish,  and  without  spot."  1  Cor.  vi,  19,  20, 
"And  ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price." 

By  redemption,  those  who  deny  the  atonement  made  by  Christ 
wish  to  understand  deliverance  merely,  regarding  only  the  effect, 
and  studiously  putting  out  of  sight  the  cause  from  which  it  flows. 
But  the  very  terms  used  in  the  above  cited  passages,  "  to  redeem,-^ 
and  "to  be  bought  with  a  price,"  will  each  be  found  to  refute  this 
notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance,  whether  from  sin  or  punish- 
ment, or  both.  Our  Endish  word  to  redeem,  literally  means  to 
buy  back  ;  and  Xulpuw,  to  redeem,  and  avroXuTpwCi?,  redemption,  are, 
both  in  Greek  writers  and  in  the  New  Testament,  used  for  the  act 
of  setting  free  a  captive,  by  paying  'hvlpov,  a  ransom  or  redemption 
price.  But,  as  Grotlus(l)  has  fully  shown,  by  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  words  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  redemption 
signifies  not  merely  the  liberation  of  captives,  but  deliverance  from 
exile,  death,  and  every  other  evil  from  which  we  may  be  freed ; 
and  Xu7pov  signifies  every  thing  which  satisfies  another,  so  as  to 
effect  this  deliverance.  The  nature  of  this  ledemption,  or  pur- 
chased deliverance,  (for  it  is  not  gratuitous  liberation,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear,)  is,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  cu-cumstances 
of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it.  The  subjects  in  the  case  before 
us  are  sinful  men.  They  are  under  guilt, — under  "  the  curse  of 
the  law,"  the  servants  of  sin,  under  the  power  and  dominion  of 
the  devil,  and  "  taken  captive  by  him  at  his  will" — liable  to  the 
death  of  the  body  and  to  eternal  punishment.     To  the  whole  of 

(9)  Discourse  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ.     See  also  Grothts  De  Satisfactions, 
cap.  vii. 

(1)  De  Satisfactione,  cap.  \iii. 
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this  case,  the  redemption,  the  purchased  deliverance  of  man,  as 
proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  applies  itself.  Hence,  in  the  above 
cited  and  other  passages,  it  is  said  "  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  in  opposition  to  guilt ;  redemp- 
tion from  "  the  curse  of  the  law  ;"  deliverance  from  sin,  that  "  we 
should  be  set  free  from  sin  ;"  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
Satan  ;  from  death,  by  a  resurrection  ;  and  from  future  "  wrath," 
by  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  glorious 
doctrine  of  our  redemption  from  these  tremendous  evils  there  is, 
however,  in  the  New  Testament,  a  constant  reference  to  the  Xulpov^ 
the  redemption  price,  which  Xu7pov  is  as  constantly  declared  to  be 
the  death  of  Christ,  which  he  endured  in  our  stead.  Matt,  xx,  28, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  (/.ulpov)  for 
many."  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  (av7iXu7pov) 
for  all."  Ephesians  i,  7,  "  In  whom  we  have  redemption  (ttjv 
a-roXuTpwtfiv)  through  his  blood.''''  1  Peter  i,  18,  19,  "  Ye  were  not 
redeemed  (£Xu7pojdy)7t)  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold — 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  That  deliverance  of  man 
from  sin,  misery,  and  all  other  penal  evils  of  his  transgression 
which  constitutes  our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not,  therefore,  a 
gratuitous  deliverance,  granted  without  a  consideration,  as  an  act 
of  mere  prerogative  ;  the  ransom,  the  redemption  price,  was 
exacted  and  paid ;  one  thing  was  given  for  another, — the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ  for  captive  and  condemned  men.  Of  the 
same  import  are  those  passages  which  represent  us  as  having  been 
"  bought,''^  or  ^^ purchased''''  by  Christ.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  those 
"who  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  (tov  aj'opacrav7a  au7ou^,) 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  passage  cited  above,  says  "  ye  are  bought 
(Y]yopa(r<3r)7c-)  with  a  price ;"  which  price  is  expressly  said  by  St. 
John,  Rev.  v,  9,  to  be  the  blood  of  Christ — "  Thou  wast  slain^ 
and  hast  redeemed  us  1o  God  (rjy&patfa?,  hast  purchased  us)  by 
thy  blood." 

The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  force 
of  these  most  express  statements  of  the  inspired  writers  remain  to 
be  pointed  out  and  refuted. 

The  first  is  to  allege  that  the  term  redemption  is  sometimes 
used  for  simple  deliverance,  where  no  price  or  consideration  is 
supposed  to  be  given ;  as  when  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  of 
God's  redeeming  his  people  from  trouble,  from  death,  from  danger, 
where  no  price  is  mentioned;  and  when  Moses  is  called.  Acts 
vii,  35,  Xu7poj7yjf,  a  redeemer,  because  he  delivered  his  people  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt.  But  the  occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an 
improper  and  allusive  sen^e  cannot  be  urged  against  its  strict  and 
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proper  signification  universally  ;  and  granting  the  occasional  use 
of  it  in  an  improper  sense,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  proved  that,  in 
the  passages  just  adduced  out  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  used  in 
this  manner.  The  propriety  of  woi^ds  is  not  to  be  receded  from, 
but  for  weighty  reasons.  The  strict  meaning  of  the  verb  to  redeem, 
is  to  dehver  from  captivity,  by  paying  a  ransom  ;  it  is  extended 
to  signify  deliverance  from  evils  of  various  kinds  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  valuable  consideration;  it  is,  in  some  cases,  used  for 
dehverance  by  any  means  ;  the  context  of  the  passage,  in  which 
the  word  occurs,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must,  there- 
fore, be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used.  Fair  criticism  requires  that  we  take  words  in 
their  proper  sense,  unless  a  sufficient  reason  can  be  shown,  from 
their  connection,  to  the  contrary  ;  and  not  that  we  are  first  to  take 
them  in  their  improper  sense  until  the  proper  sense  is  forced  upon 
us  by  argument.  This,  however,  is  not  a  case  of  argument,  but 
of  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  used  ;  for  if  deliverances,  in 
some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  trouble  and  danger  are 
spoken  of  as  a  redemption,  without  reference  to  a  Xi;7pov,  or  ran- 
som, our  redemption  by  Christ  is  not  so  spoken  of;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Xurpov,  or  redemption  price,  is  repeatedly,  expressly, 
and  emphatically  mentioned,  and  that  price  is  said  to  be  '"'the 
blood  of  Christ."  When  Greek  writers  speak  of  a-roiva  and  Xurpa, 
with  reference  to  the  release  of  a  prisoner,  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd,  than  to  attempt  to  resolve  these  terms  into  a  figurative 
meaning ;  because  their  mention  of  the  price,  and  the  act  of 
paying  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  paid,  all 
show  that  they  use  the  terms  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense.  For 
the  same  reason  must  they  be  so  understood  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, since  the  price  itself  which  constitutes  the  Xurpov,*  and  the 
person  who  paid  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  trans- 
action took  place,  are  all  given  with  as  minute  an  historical  preci- 
sion, and  a  figurative  interpretation  would  involve  us  in  as  great  an 
absurdity  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  We  apply  this  to  the  case 
of  Moses  being  called  a  redeemer,  with  reference  to  his  delivering 
Israel  from  Egypt,  and  remark,  that  the  improper  use  of  that  term 
may  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Moses,  because  he  is  no  where  said 
to  have  redeemed  Israel  by  his  death,  nor  by  his  blood,  nor  to  have 
purchased  the  Jews  with  a  price,  nor  to  have  given  himself  as  a 
ransom  ;  nor  to  have  interposed  any  other  consideration,  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  was  allowed  to  lead  his  people  out  of  captivity. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  deliverer,  a  redeemer,  and  that  is  all ;  but  the 
idea  of  a  proper  redemption  could  not,  in  the  natiu'e  of  things. 
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apply  to  the  case,  and,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the 
term  in  its  proper  sense.  The  Jews  were  captives,  and  he  deli- 
vered them ;  this  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  term 
redemption  in  its  improper  sense,  a  very  customary  thing  in  lan- 
guage ;  but  their  captivity  was  not  their  fault,  as  ours  is ;  it  was 
not  penal,  as  ours  ;  they  were  delivered  from  unjust  oppression  ; 
and  God  required  of  Moses  no  redemption  price,  as  a  considera- 
tion for  interposing  to  free  them  from  bondage.  In  our  case,  the 
captivity  was  penal ;  there  was  a  right  lodged  with  the  justice  of 
God  to  detain  us,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  us ;  and  a  con- 
sideration was  therefore  required,  in  respect  of  which  that  right 
v/as  relaxed.  In  one  instance  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
interpret  the  word  in  an  improper  sense  ;  in  the  other  strictly ; 
at  least  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  with 
reference  to  Moses,  to  turn  it  out  of  its  proper  signification  when 
used  of  Christ ;  and  especially  when  all  the  circumstances,  which 
the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  was  intended  to  convey,  are  found 
in  the  case  to  which  the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ  is  applied. 
Above  all,  the  word  Xurpov  is  added  by  Scripture  to  the  deliverance 
of  men,  efiected  by  Christ  ;  but  it  is  nowhere  added  to  the  de- 
liverance effected  for  the  Israelites  by  Moses ;  and  by  this  it  is, 
in  fact,  declared,  that  the  mode  by  which  the  redemption  of  each 
was  effected,  was  not  the  same, — the  one  was  by  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Israelites  ;  the  other  by  the  death  of  the 
Deliverer  himself.  (2) 

It  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  literal  import  of  the  import- 
ant terms  on  which  we  have  dwelt,  by  urging,  that  such  an 
interpretation,  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  paying  a  price  to 
Satan,  the  power  said  to  hold  men  captive  at  his  will. 

But  why  should  the  idea  of  redemption  be  confined  to  the 
purchasing  of  a  captive  ?  The  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the 
objection  may  be   invested  with   some   plausibility.     The   fact, 

(2)  "Nam  Mosis  cum  Christo  instituta  oollafio,  rcsponsione  vix  indiget,  cum 
omnis  siinilitudo  ceitos  habcat  terminoe,  quos  extra  piott.'iidi  ncqueat.  Compa- 
rantur  illi,  qua  liberatores,  non  ob  libcrandi  moduni.  Ncquc  magis  exco  sequitur, 
Christum  satisfacicndo  nos  non  liberasso,  quia  Moses  id  non  fecerit,  quam  Christum 
nos  hberasse  per  hominum  mortem,  quia  id  feceritMo.=es.  Quod  si  ad  modum  quoque 
liberandi  comparatio  perlincret,  ca  ut  roctius  procederet,  dicendum  esset,  Christum 
nos  liberasse  miraculis,  (ut  Moses,)  non  autem  sua  morte  suoqiic  sanguine,  quod 
Mosi  nee  adscribitur,  nee  adscribi  potest.  Sed  praecipium  est,  quod  vox  .Vi'7po»'de 
cujiis  vi  hie  agimus,  liberationi  per  Mosen  parlee  nusquam  adnitur.  Quid  quod  ne 
est  Socini  quidem  sententia  modus  hberandi  idem  est?  Nam  Moses,  Josue,  et 
ahi  liberarunt,  non  aliquid  faciendo  circa  liberandos,  (quod  Christo  Socinus  tribuit) 
sed  amovcndo  cos  qui  hbetati  obstabant,  hostes  scilicet." — Grotius,  De  Satisfac- 
tiono,  cap.  viii. 
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however,  is,  that  this  is  but  one  species  and  instance  of  redemp- 
tion ;  for  the  word,  in  its  proper  and  general  sense,  means  deli- 
verance from  evil  of  any  kind,  a  Xurpov  or  valuable  consideration 
intervening ;  which  valuable  consideration  may  not  always  be 
literally  a  price,  that  is,  not  money,  but  something  done,  or 
something  suffered,  by  which,  in  the  case  of  commutation  of 
punishment,  the  lawgiver  is  satisfied,  though  no  benefit  occurs 
to  him  ;  because  in  punishment  respect  is  not  had  to  the  benefit 
of  the  lawgiver,  but  to  the  common  good  and  order  of  things. 
So  when  Zaleucus,  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  had  to  pass  sentence 
upon  his  son,  for  a  crime  which,  by  his  own  laws,  condemned  the 
aggressor  to  the  loss  of  both  his  eyes,  rather  than  relax  his  laws 
by  sparing  his  son,  he  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  submitted  to  be  deprived  of  one  himself.  Thus  the 
eye  of  Zaleucus  was  the  Xurpov  of  that  of  his  son ;  and,  in  a 
decimation  of  mutinous  soldiers,  those  who  are  punished  are  the 
XuTpov  of  the  whole  body. 

But  even  if  the  redemption,  in  Scripture,  related  wholly  to 
captivity,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  price  must  be  paid  to  him 
who  detains  the  captive.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  not  parallel  to 
the  case  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  and  in  whom,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  the  captor  has  obtained  a  right,  and  demands  an  equivalent 
for  liberation  and  the  renunciation  of  that  right.  Our  captivity  to 
Satan  is  judicial.  Man  listens  to  temptation,  violates  the  laws  of 
God,  joins  in  a  rebellion  against  his  authority,  aud  his  being  left 
under  the  power  of  Satan  is  a  part  of  his  punishment.  The  satis- 
faction is,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  the  law  under  which  this 
captivity  is  made  a  part  of  the  penalty ;  not  to  him  who  detains 
the  captive,  and  who  is  but  a  permitted  instrument  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  but  to  him  whose  law  has  been  violated.  He  who 
pays  the  price  of  redemption  has  to  do  with  the  judicial  authority 
only,  and,  his  XuTpov  being  accepted,  he  proceeds  to  rescue  the 
object  of  his  compassion,  and  becomes  the  actual  redeemer. 

The  XjTpov,  in  the  case  of  man,  is  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  our 
redemption  is  not  a  commutation  of  a  pecuniary  price  for  a  person, 
but  a  commutation  of  the  sufferings  of  one  person  in  the  stead 
of  another,  which  sufferings  being  a  punishment,  in  order  to  satis- 
faction, is  a  valuable  consideration,  and,  therefore,  a  price  for  the 
redemption  of  man  out  of  the  hands  of  Satan,  and  from  all  the 
consequences  of  that  captivity.  (3) 

Under  this  head,  now  that  we  are  showing  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  exhibited  in  Scripture  as  the  price  of  our  redemption,  it 
(3)  Vide  Stillingfleet's  Discourses  on  the  Sufferings,  &c. 
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may  also  be  necessary  to  meet  another  objection,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  purchase  and  commutation  is  inconsistent  with  that 
freeness  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  on  which 
so  great  a  stress  is  laid  in  the  Scriptures.  This  objection  has 
been  urged  from  Socinus  to  Dr.  Priestley,  and  is  thus  stated 
by  the  latter: (4)  "The  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  God  as 
our"  universal  parent,  pardoning  sinners  freely,  that  is,  from  his 
natural  goodness  and  mercy,  whenever  they  repent  and  reform 
their  lives.  All  the  dt  clarations  of  Divine  mercy  are  made, 
without  reserve  and  limitation,  to  the  truly  penitent,  through  all 
the  books  of  Scrij}ture,  without  the  most  distant  hint  of  any  regard 
being  had  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  any  being  whatever."  The 
proofs  which  he  gives  for  this  bold,  and,  indeed,  impudent  posi- 
tion, are  chiefly  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  that  we  are  justified 
freely  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  he  contends  that  the  word  freely 
''implies  that  forgiveness  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  proceeds 
from  his  essential  goodness  and  mercy,  ivilhout  regard  to  any 
foreign  comideration  whatever.''^  It  is  singular,  however,  that  the 
position,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  put  it  in  the  above  quotations,  relutes 
itself;  for  even  he  restricts  the  exercise  of  this  mercy  of  God  ; 
"  to  the  truly  penitent,"  "  to  them  who  repent  and  reform  their 
lives."  Forgiveness,  therefore,  is  not,  even  according  to  him  and 
his  followers,  free  in  the  sense  of  unconditional,  and  at  the  very 
time  he  denies  that  pardon  is  bestowed  by  God,  "  without  regard 
to  any  consideration  whatever  foreign  to  his  essential  goodness 
and  mercy,"  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  regulated,  in  its  exercise, 
by  the  consideration  of  the  penitence  or  non-penitence  of  the 
guilty,  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  from  which  the  contradictory 
conclusion  follows,  that,  in  bestowing  mercy,  God  has  respect  to 
a  consideration  foreign  to  his  goodness  and  mercy,  even  the  peni- 
tence of  man,  so  that  there  is,  in  the  mode  of  dispensing  mercy,  a 
reserve  and  limitation  on  the  part  of  God. 

Thus,  then,  unless  they  would  let  in  all  kinds  of  license,  by 
preaching  an  unconditional  pardon,  the  Socinians  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  a  thing  may  be  done  freely,  which  is,  never- 
theless, not  done  unconditionally.  For,  as  it  was  replied,  of  old,  to 
Socinus,  whom  Dr.  Priestley  follows  in  this  objection,  if  this  be 
not  acknowledged,  then  the  grossest  Antinomianism  is  the  true 
doctrine.  For,  if  forgiveness  of  sin  can  only  be  accounted  a 
free  gift  by  being  dependant  upon  no  condition,  and  subject  to  no 
restrictions,  it  follows,  that  the  repentance  and  amendment  of  the 

(4)  History  of  the  Corruptions. 
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offender  himself  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  sufferings 
and  merit  of  any  other  being  ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  sinners, 
without  reserve  or  limitation,  have  an  equal  claim  of  pardon, 
whether  they  repent  or  not.  If,  to  avoid  this  consequence,  it  be 
said  that  God  is  free  to  choose  the  objects  to  whom  he  will  show 
mercy,  and  to  impose  upon  them  such  restrictions,  and  to  require 
of  them  such  qualifications  as  he  thinks  fit ;  it  may  then,  with 
equal  reason,  be  asserted,  that  he  is  also  free  to  dispense  his 
mercy  for  such  reasons  and  by  such  methods  as  he,  in  his  wis- 
dom, shall  determine  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  own  glory  and 
the  good  of  his  creatures,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be 
given  why  a  regard  to  the  sufferings  or  merit  of  another  person 
should  more  destroy  the  freeness  of  the  gift,  than  the  requisition 
of  certain  qualifications  in  the  object  himself.  (5)  Thus  the  argu- 
ment urged  in  the  objection  proves  as  much  against  the  objectors 
as  it  does  against  us,  or  rather  it  proves  nothing  against  either ; 
for  the  showing  mercy  to  the  guilty,  by  any  method,  was  a  matter 
in  which  Almighty  God  was  perfectly  free.  He  might  have 
exacted  the  penalty  of  his  violated  law  upon  the  sinning  indi- 
vidual ;  and  to  forgive  sin,  in  any  manner,  was,  in  him,  therefore, 
an  act  of  unspeakable  grace  and  favour.  Again,  from  the  mode 
and  limitation  of  dispensing  this  grace  and  favour,  he  derives  no 
advantage  (for  the  gratification  of  his  own  benevolence  is  not  a 
question  of  interest)  in  the  whole  transaction  ;  both  in  the  mercy 
dispensed  and  in  the  mode  the  benefit  of  the  creature  is  kept  in 
view ;  nor  could  the  persons  pardoned  themselves  furnish  any 
part  of  the  consideration  on  which  they  are  pardoned,  or,  of 
themselves,  'perform  the  conditions  required  of  them  ;  so  that,  for 
all  these  reasons,  the  pardon  of  man  is  a  free  gift,  and  its  mode 
of  being  dispensed  is  the  proof  that  it  is  so,  and  not  a  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

But  the  very  passage  of  St.  Paul,  to  which  Dr.  Priestley  refers, 
when  he  contends  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
"  that  forgiveness  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  proceeds  from  his 
essential  goodness  and  mercy,  without  regard  to  any  foreign  con- 
sideration whatever,"  refutes  his  inference.  The  passage  is, 
"being  justified /rce/t/  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.'''*  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  other  passa- 
ges ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  no  reference  is  made  to 
any  consideration  beyond  the  mere  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
that  consideration  is  stated  in  so  many  express  words,  "  through 

(5)  VideVETSiEs'  Bampton  Lectures. 
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the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  of  which  redemption 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  price,  as  taught  in  the  texts  above  com- 
mented on.     But  th(  ugh  it  was  convenient,  in  order  to  render  a 
bold  assertion  more  plausible,  to  keep  this  out  of  sight,  a  little 
reflection  might  have  shown,  that  the  argument  built  upon  the 
word  freely^  the  term  used  by  the  aposfle,  proceeds  upon  an  entire 
mistake.     The  expression  has  reference  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
own  exertions  in  the  work  of  justification,  not  to  any  thing  which 
has  been  done  by  another  in  our  behalf;  and  it  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  manner  in  which  the  blessing  is  bestowed,  not  the 
means  by  which  it  was  procured.     "  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace"— /rce/j/,  in  the  original  Oc^psav,  in  the  way  of  a  gift  unmerit- 
ed by  us,  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  reward  for  our  worthiness  or 
desert,  agreeably  to  the  assertion  of  the  apostle  in  another  place, 
"  not  by  works  of  righteousness  wliich  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us."   To  be  justified,  is  to  be  pardoned, 
and  treated  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to  be  admitted 
thus  into  his  favour  and  acceptance.    But  man,  in  his  fallen  state, 
had  nothing  in  himself,  and  could  do  nothing  of  himself,  by  which 
he  might  merit,  or  claim  as  his  due  so  great  a  benefit.     Having, 
therefore,  no  pretensions  to  real  righteousness,   our  absolution 
from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  our  admission  to  the  character  and  pri- 
vileges of  righteous  persons,  must  be  imputed  not  to  our  merit, 
but  to  the  grace  of  God  ;  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  which  we  must 
acknowledge  and  receive  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  demand  as  a  just 
reward.  Nor  do  the  means  by  which  our  justification  was  effected 
in  any  respect  alter  its  nature  as  a  gift,  or  in  the  least  diminish  its 
freedom.     "  We  are  justified  freely  by  his  grace,   through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ ;"  but  this  redemption  was  not 
procured  by  us,  nor  provided  at  our  expense.     It  was  the  result 
of  the  pure  love  of  God,  who,  compassionating  our  misery,  him- 
self provided  the  means  of  our  deliverance,  by  sending  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  die 
upon  the  cross,  that  he  might  become  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  reconcile  us  to  God.     Thus  is  the  whole  an  entire  act 
of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  and  Christ ;  begun  and  completed 
for  our  benefit,  but  without  our  intervention  ;  and,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  us,  the  pardon  of  sin  nmst  still  be  accounted  a  gift, 
though    it    comes    to    us    through   the    redemption    that   is    in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  argument  built  upon  the  passages  in 
which  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  represented  under  the  notion  of 
the  free  remission  of  a  debt ;  in  which  act,  it  is  said,  there  is  no 
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consideration  of  atonement  and  satisfaction.  When  sin  is  spoken 
of  as  a  debt,  a  metaphor  is  plainly  employed,  and  it  would  be  a 
novel  rule  to  interpret  what  is  plainly  literal  by  what  is  meta- 
phorical. There  is,  undoubtedly,  something  in  the  act  of  forgiving 
sin  which  is  common  with  the  act  of  remitting  a  debt  by  a  creditor, 
or  there  would  be  no  foundation  for  the  metapiior  ;  but  it  can 
by  no  means  legitimately  follow,  that  the  remission  of  sins  is,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  to  be  interpreted  by  all  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  the  free  remission  of  a  debt.  We  know,  on  the 
contrary,  that  remission  of  sins  is  not  unconditional ;  repentance 
and  faith  are  required  in  order  to  it,  which  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Socinians  themselves.  But  this  acknowledgment  is  fatal  to  the 
argument  they  would  draw  from  the  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  Almighty  God  is  represented  as  a  merciful  creditor, 
freely  forgiving  his  insolvent  debtors ;  for  if  the  act  of  remitting 
sins  be  in  all  respects  like  the  act  of  forgiving  debts,  then  indeed 
can  neither  repentance,  nor  faith,  nor  condition  of  any  kind,  be 
insisted  upon  in  order  to  forgiveness  ;  since,  in  the  instances 
referred  to,  the  debtors  were  discharged  without  any  expressed 
condition  at  all.  But  something,  also,  previous  to  our  repentance 
and  faith,  is  constantly  connected  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament  with  the  very  ofier  of  forgiveness.  "  It  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,"  that 
*'  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations."  It  was  necessary,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
that  the  one  should  take  place  before  the  other  could  be  an- 
nounced ;  and  some  degree  of  necessity  is  allowed  in  the  case, 
even  on  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  although  a  very  subordinate  one. 
But  if  by  an  act  of  prerogative  alone,  unfettered  by  any  consider- 
ations of  justice  and  right,  as  is  a  creditor  when  he  freely  forgives 
a  debt,  God  forgives  sins,  then  there  could  be  no  necessity  of  any 
conceivable  kind  for  "  Christ  to  suffer  ;"  and  the  offer  of  remission 
of  sins  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  wholly  independent  of  his 
sufferings,  which  is  contrary  to  the  text.  In  perfect  accordance 
with  the  above  passage,  is  that  in  Acts  xiii,  38,  where  it  is  said, 
'*  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men  and  brethren,  that  through 
this  man,  {5ia  <rsrx,  through  the  means  of  this  man,)  is  preached  unto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Here  the  same  means  as  those 
before  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  are  obviously  referred  to,  "the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ."  Still  more  expressly,  Matt, 
xxvi,  28,  our  Lord  declares  that  his  blood  is  "  the  blood  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 
sins  ;"  where  he  plainly  makes  his  blood  the  procuring  cause  of 
Vol.  II  39 
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that  remission,  and  a  necessary  libation  in  order  to  its  being 
attainable.  Our  redemption  is  said,  by  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  i,  7,  to 
be  "  through  his  blood,"  and  this  redemption  he  explains  to 
be  "  the  remission  of  our  sins  ;"  and  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews, 
he  lays  it  down,  as  that  very  principle  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  which  made  it  typical  of  the  New,  that  "  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission."  This  remission, 
is,  nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  always  represented 
as  a  free  act  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  for  the  apostles  saw  no  incon- 
sistency in  giving  to  it  this  free  and  gracious  character  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  proclaimmg,  that  that  free  and  adorable 
mercy  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  "  chastisement  of  our  sins 
being  laid  upon  Christ ;"  and  thus  by  uniting  both,  they  broadly 
and  infallibly  distinguish  "  the  act  of  a  lawgiver,  who  in  forgiving 
sins  has  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  the  act  of  a  cre- 
ditor, who  in  remitting  a  debt  disposes  of  his  property  at  his 
pleasure." 

But  although  no  criticism  can  be  more  fallacious  than  to  inter- 
pret the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  is  a  plain  and  literal  transaction, 
by  a  metaphor,  or  a  parable,  which  may  have  either  too  few  or 
too  many  circumstances  interwoven  with  it  for  just  illustration, 
when  applied  beyond,  or  contrary  to,  its  intention,  the  reason  of 
the  metaphor  is  at  once  obvious  and  beautiful.  The  verb  a(piriii,t, 
is  the  word  commonly  used  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the 
remission  of  debts.  It  signifies  to  send  away,  dismiss ;  and  is 
accommodated  to  both  these  acts.  The  ideas  of  absolute  right  in 
one  party,  and  of  binding  obligation  on  the  other,  hold  good 
equally  as  to  the  lawgiver  and  the  transgressor,  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor.  The  lawgiver  has  a  right  to  demand  obedience,  the 
creditor  to  demand  his  property ;  the  transgressor  of  law  is  under 
the  bond  of  its  penalty  ;  the  debtor  is  under  the  obligation  of 
repayment  or  imprisonment.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  comparison 
between  debts  of  money,  and  obligations  of  obedience  to  a  law- 
giver ;  and  the  same  word  is  equally  well  applied  to  express  the 
cancelling  of  each,  though,  except  in  the  respects  just  stated,  they 
are  transactions  and  relations  very  difiFerent  to  each  other.  Every 
sin  involves  an  obligation  to  punishment ;  and  when  sin  is  dis- 
missed, sent  away,  or  in  other  words  foigiven,  the  liability  to 
punishment  is  removed,  just  as  when  a  debt  is  dismissed,  sent 
away,  or  in  other  words  remitted,  the  obligation  of  repayment, 
and,  in  default  of  that,  the  obligation  of  imprisonment,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  law,  of  being  sold  as  a  slave,  is  removed  with  it. 
So  far  the  resemblance  goes ;  but  the  Scriptures  themselves,  by 
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connecting  pardon  of  sin  with  a  previous  atonement,  prevent  it 
from  being  carried  farther.  And,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  case 
sufficiently  shows  the  difference  between  the  remitting  of  a  debt, 
which  is  the  act  of  a  private  man,  and  the  pardon  of  transgres- 
sions against  a  pnbhc  law,  which  is  the  act  of  a  magistrate ; 
between  an  act  which  aflects  the  private  interests  of  one,  and 
an  act,  which,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  authority  of  the  public 
law  and  the  protection  and  welfare  of  society,  affects  the  inter- 
ests of  many  ;  in  a  word,  between  an  act  which  is  a  matter 
of  mere  feeling,  and  in  which  rectoral  justice  can  have  no  place, 
and  one  which  must  be  harmonized  with  rectoral  justice  ;  for 
compassion  to  the  guilty  can  never  be  the  leading  rule  of 
government. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  still  further  explained 
in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  connects  our 
justification  with  "  faith  in  the  blood,"  the  sufferings  which  Christ 
endured  in  our  stead  ;  and  both  our  justification,  and  the  death  of 
Christ  as  its  meritorious  cause,  with  "the  righteousness  of 
God."  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  of  the  evangelic 
writers,  the  justification  of  man,  is  an  act  of  the  highest  grace,  a 
manifestation  of  the  superlative  and  ineffable  love  of  God,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  strictly  righteous  proceeding. 

These  views,  scattered  throughout  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  summed  up  in  the  following  expHcit  language  of  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  iii,  24-26.  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  as  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the 
forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteous- 
ness, that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth 
in  Jesus."  The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  exceedingly  lucid. 
He  treats  of  man's  justification  before  God,  of  which  he  mentions 
two  methods.  The  first  is  by  our  own  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  on  the  principle  of  all  righteous  law,  that  obedience  secures 
exemption  from  punishment  ;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  chap,  x,  5, 
"  For  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
that  the  man  lohich  doelh  these  things  shall  live  by  them."  This 
method  of  justification  he  proves  to  be  impossible  to  man  in  his 
present  state  of  degeneracy,  and  from  the  actual  transgressions  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  on  account  of  which  "the  whole  world"  is  guilty 
before  God ;  and  he  therefore  lays  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
maxim,  that  "  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified," 
since  "  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  ;"  for  which  it  provides 
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no  remedy.  The  other  method  is  justification  by  the  grace  of 
God,  as  a  "  free  gift ;"  but  coming  to  us  through  the  intervention 
of  the  death  o(  Christ,  as  our  redemption  price  ;  and  received 
instrumentally  by  our  faith  in  him.  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ."  He  then 
immediately  adds,  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth,"  openly  exhibited 
and  publicly  announced,  "  to  be  a  propitiation  ;"  to  be  the  person 
through  whose  voluntary  and  vicarious  sufferings  he  is  reconciled 
to  sinful  man,  and  by  whom  he  will  justify  all  who  "through  faith" 
confide  "  in"  the  virtue  of  "  his  blood,"  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins.  But  this  public  announcement  and  setting  forth  of  Christ  as 
a  propitiation  was  not  only  for  a  declaration  of  the  Divine  mercy  ; 
but  pardon  was  offered  to  men  in  this  method,  to  declare  the 
"righteousness^^  of  God,  (sig  svSsi^iv  Sixaiogwris  a\jn,)  for  a  demon- 
stration of  his  righteousness  or  justice,  in  the  remission  of  past  sins  ; 
"that  he  might  be  jusf  and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth 
in  Jesus" — that  he  might  show  himself  to  be  strictly  and  inviolably 
righteous  in  the  administration  of  his  government,  even  while  he 
justifies  the  offender  that  believes  in  Jesus.  The  Socinian  version 
renders  the  clause,  "  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission 
of  sins,"  to  show  his  method  of  justification  concerning  the  remis- 
sion of  past  sins.  Even  then  the  strict  rectoral  justice  of  the  act 
of  justifying  sinners,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  clause,  "  that  he  might  be  just  ;"  but  the 
sense  of  the  whole  passage  requires  the  literal  rendering,  "  to 
declare  his  justice,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  Some  have  indeed  taken  the  word  "jusC^ 
(^ixaioj)  in  the  sense  of  merciful ;  but  this  is  wholly  arbitrary.  It 
occurs,  says  Whitby,  above  eighty  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  not  once  in  that  sense.  (7)  The  sense  just  given  is  confirmed  by 
all  the  ancient  versions,  and  it  is  indeed  put  beyond  the  reach  of 
verbal  criticism  by  the  clause,  "  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."  For,  whatever  view  we 
take  of  this  clause,  whether  we*  refer  it  to  the  sins  of  men  before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  or  to  the  past  sins  of  one  who  is  at  any  time 
justified,  the  -Ka^sdi^,  or  "  passing  over"  of  sins,  or,  if  the  common 
rendering  please  better,  "  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  the  "  for- 
bearance of  God,"  are  acts  of  obvious  mercy ;  and  to  say  that 
thus  the  mercy  of  God  is  manifested,  is  tautological,  and  identical ; 

(7)  See  Nare's  Remarks  on  the  New  Version,  Magee  on  the  Atonement, 
Whitby  and  Doddridge  in  loc.  Righteousness  is  indeed  sometimes  used  for 
veracity ;  but  only  when  some  principle  of  equity,  or  some  obligation  arising  from 
engagement,  promise,  or  threat,  is  implied. 
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whereas  past  sins  not  punished  through  the  forhearance  of  God, 
without  a  public  atonement,  might  have  brought  the  justice  of  God 
into  question,  but  certainly  not  his  mercy.     It  was  the  justice  of 
the  proceeding,  therefore,  that  needed  a  demonstration,  and  not 
the  mercy  of  it.     This,  too,  is  the  obvious  reason  for  the  repeti- 
tion so  emphatically  used  by  the  apostle,  and  which  is  no  other- 
wise to  be  accounted  for ;   "  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God, 
to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time,  his  righteousness  ;"  "  at  this  time," 
now  that  Christ  has  actually  appeared  to  pay  the  ransom,  and  to 
become  the  publicly  announced  propitiation  for  sin  ;  God  cannot 
now  appear  otherwise  than  just,  although   he  justifies  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus.     Similar  language  is  also  used  by  St.  John, 
I  Epistle,  i,  9,  "  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins." — 
So  that  the  grand  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  unequivocally  stated 
by  both  apostles  to  be,  that,  according  to  its  constitution,  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  at  once  an  act  of  mercy  and  an  act  of  justice, 
or  of  strictly  righteous  government.  Neither  the  Socinian,  nor  the 
Arian  hypothesis,  at  all  harmonizes  with  this  principle  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  both  directly  contradict  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
true.  They  make  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  indeed,  an  actof  mercy  : 
but  with  them  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  an  act  of  justice, 
because  sin  receives  not  its  threatened  punishment ;  the  penalty 
of  the  law  is  not  exacted ;  the  offender  meets  with  entire  impu- 
nity ;  and  the  Divine  administration  so  far  from  being  a  righteous 
one,  has,  according  to  their  system,  no  respect  to  either  truth  or 
righteousness  ;  and,  so  far  as  offences  against  the  Divine  law,  arc 
concerned,  that  law  is  reduced  to  a  dead  letter. 

But  in  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  through  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  not  only  asserted  to  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  a  case  which  might  seem 
to  bring  it  into  question,  but  the  particular  steps  and  parts  of  this 
"  demonstration"  are,  by  its  light,  easy  to  be  traced.     For, 

1 .  The  law,  the  rule  of  the  Divine  government,  is  by  this  means 
established  in  its  authority  and  perpetuity.  The  hypothesis  which 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  repeals  the  law  by  giving 
impunity  to  transgression ;  for,  if  punishment  does  not  follow 
offence,  or  no  other  term  of  pardon  be  required  than  one  which 
the  culprit  has  it  always  in  his  own  power,  at  once,  to  offer, 
(which  we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  the  repentance  stated  by 
Socinians  as  the  only  condition  of  forgiveness,)  then  is  the  law, 
as  to  its  authority,  virtually  repealed,  and  the  Divine  government, 
over  rebellious  creatures,  annihilated.     The  Christian  doctrine  of 
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atonement,  on  the  contrary,  is,  that  sin  cannot  go  unpunished  in 
the  Divine  administration,  and,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the  law 
is  established  by  this  absolute  and  everlasting  exclusion  of  impunity 
from  transgression. 

2.  Whether  we  take  the  righteousness  or  justice  of  God,  for 
that  holiness  and  rectitude  of  his  nature  from  which  his  punitive 
justice  flows  ;  or  for  the  latter,  which  consists  in  exacting  the 
penalty  righteously  and  wisely  attached  to  offences  against  the 
Divine  law,  or  for  both  united  as  the  stream  and  the  fountain  ;  it 
is  demonstrated,  by  the  lefusal  of  impunity  to  sin,  that  God  is  this 
holy  and  righteous  Being,  this  strict  and  exact  Governor.  On 
any  other  theory,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  God's  hatred  of 
sin,  answering  at  all  to  that  intense  holiness  of  his  nature,  which 
must  lead  him  to  abhor  it ;  and  no  proof  of  his  rectoral  justice  as 
Governor  of  the  world.  Mercy  is,  according  to  them  all,  admin- 
istered on  a  mere  principle  of  feeling,  without  any  regard  to 
holiness  or  justice  whatever. 

3.  The  doctrine  which  connects  the  pardon  of  the  guilty  with 
the  meritorious  death  of  Christ,  illustrates  the  attribute  of  Divine 
jtistice,  by  the  very  act  of  connecting  and  blending  it  with  the 
attribute  of  love,  and  the  exercise  of  an  effectual  compassion.  At 
the  time  that  it  guards,  with  so  much  care,  the  doctrine  of  non- 
impunity  to  sin,  it  offers  impunity  to  the  sinner ;  but  then  the 
medium  through  which  this  offer  is  made  serves  to  heighten  the 
impression  of  God's  hatred  to  sin,  and  the  inflexible  character  of 
his  justice.  The  person  appointed  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
sin  and  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  was  not  a  mere  human 
being,  not  a  creature  of  any  kind,  however  exalted,  but  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  in  him  Divinity  and  humanity  were  united  in  one 
person,  so  that  he  was  "  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  assuming 
our  nature,  in  order  that  he  might  offer  it  in  death  a  sacrifice  to 
God.  If  this  was  necessary,  and  we  have  already  proved  it  to 
have  been  so  in  the  strictest  sense,  then  is  sin  declared,  by  the 
strongest  demonstration  we  can  conceive,  to  be  an  evil  of  immea- 
surable extent ;  and  the  justice  of  God  is,  by  a  demonstration  of 
equal  force,  declared  to  be  inflexible  and  inviolable.  God  ^*spared 
not  his  own  Son." 

Here,  indeed,  it  has  been  objected  by  Socinus  and  his  follow- 
ers, that  the  dignity  of  a  person  adds  nothing  to  the  estimation  of 
his  sufferings.  The  common  opinion  of  mankind,  in  all  ages,  is, 
however,  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  objection,  lor  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  cieatures  immolated  in  sacrifice  have  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  oblations  been  estimated  by  all  people  ; 
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which  notion,  when  perverted,  made  them  resort,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  human  sacrifices,  in  cases  of  great  extremity ;  and, 
surely,  if  the  principle  of  substitution  existed  in  the  penal  law  of 
any  human  government,  it  would  be  universally  felt  to  make  a 
great  difterence  in  the  character  of  the  law,  whether  an  honour- 
able or  a  mean  substitute  were  exacted  in  place  of  the  guilty  ;  and 
that  it  would  have  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  act  of 
Zaleucus,  the  Locrian  lawgiver,  before  mentioned,  and  placed  the 
estimation  in  which  he  held  his  own  laws,  and  the  degree  of 
strictness  with  which  he  was  determined  tu  uphold  them,  in  a  very 
different  light,  if,  instead  of  parting  with  one  of  his  own  eyes,  in 
place  of  the  remaining  eye  of  his  son,  he  had  ordered  the  eye  of 
some  base  slave  or  of  a  malefactor  to  be  plucked  out.  But  without 
entering  into  this,  the  notion  will  be  explicitly  refuted,  if  we  turn 
to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  itself,  in  which  the  dignity  and 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  are  so  often  emphatically  referred  to  as  stamp- 
ing that  value  upon  his  sacrifice,  as  giving  that  consideration  to  his 
voluntary  sufferings  on  our  account,  which  we  usually  express  by 
the  term  of  "  his  merits."  Acts  xx,  28,  as  God,  he  is  said  to 
have  "purchased  the  church  with  his  own  Bi.aoD."  In  Colos- 
sians  i,  14,  15,  we  are  said  to  have  "redemption  through  his 

BLOOD,     who     is     THE      IMAGE     OF     THE     INVISIBLE     GoD."         In 

1  Corinthians  ii,  8,  "the  Lord  op  Glory  is  said  to  have  been 
CRUCIFIED."  St.  Peter  emphatically  calls  the  blood  of  Christ 
"precious  bi.ood  ;"  and  St.  Paul  dwells  particularly  upon  this 
peculiarity,  when  he  contrasts  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with  those 
of  the  law,  and  when  he  ascribes  that  purifying  efficacy,  which  he 
denies  to  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  t'  the  blood  of  Christ. 
"  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God,"  By  the 
argument  of  Socinus  there  could  be  no  difference  between  the 
blood  of  animals,  shed  under  the  law,  as  to  value  and  efficacy, 
and  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
declaration  and  argument  of  the  apostle,  who  also  asserts,  that  the 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  were  purified  by  animal  sacri- 
fices;  "  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacri- 
fices than  these,"  namely,  the  oblation  of  Christ. 

To  another  objection  of  Socinus,  that  because  the  Divinity 
itself  sutFers  not,  therefore  it  does  not  enter  into  this  considera- 
tion of  punishment,  Grotius  well  replies,  this  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  is  an  offence  of  the  same  kind  whether  you  strike  a  private 
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person  or  a  king,  a  stranger  or  a  father,  because  blows  are  directed 
against  the  body,  not  ayjainst  dignity  or  relationship,  (8) 

4.  In  farther  considering  this  subject,  as  illustrating  the  in- 
herent and  the  rectoral  righteousness  of  God,  we  are  to  recollect 
that,  although  by  the  atonement  madf  for  the  sins  of  mankind  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  all  men,  antecedently  to  their  repentance 
and  faith,  are,  to  use  the  language  of  divines,  put  into  "  a  salvable 
state,"  yet  none  of  them  are,  by  this  act  of  Christ,  brought  from 
under  the  authority  of  the  moral  law.  This  remains  in  its  full  and 
original  force,  and  as  they  all  continue  under  the  original  obliga- 
tion of  obedience,  so  in  case  of  those  conditions  not  being  com- 
plied with  on  which  the  actual  communication  of  the  benefit  of 
redemption  has  been  made  to  depend,  those  who  neglect  the  great 
salvation  offered  to  them  by  Christ,  fall  under  the  full  original 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  are  left  to  its  malediction,  without  obstruc- 
tion to  the  exercise  and  infliction  of  Divine  justice.  Nor,  with 
respect  to  those  who  perform  the  conditions  required  of  them, 
and  who,  by  faith  in  Christ,  are  justified,  and  thus  escape  punish- 
ment, is  there  any  repeal,  or  even  relaxation,  of  the  authority  of 
the  law  of  God.  The  end  of  justification  is  not  to  set  men  free 
from  law,  but  from  punishment ;  for,  concomitant  with  justi- 
fication, though  distinct  from  it,  is  the  communication  of  the 
regenerating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the  corrupt  and 
invalid  nature  of  man  is  restored  to  the  love  of  holiness  and  the 
power  to  practise  it,  and  thus  the  law  of  God  becomes  his  con- 
stant rule,  and  the  measure  of  that  holiness  to  which,  when  this 
new  creation  has  taken  place,  he  vigorously  aspires  :  "  For  what 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit."  Not,  indeed,  that  this  obedience,  which,  in  the  present 
life,  is,  in  some  respects,  imperfect,  and  in  every  degree  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  God  within  us,  can,  after  this  change,  be  the 
rule  of  our  continued  justification  and  acceptance  ;  that  will  rest, 
from  first  to  last,  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ,  pleaded  in  our 
behalf ;  so  that,  if  any  man  again  sin,  "  he  has  an  advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ;"  but  true  faith  leads,  by 
an  inseparable  connection,  both  to  justification  and  to  regenera- 

(8)  "  Quod  autem  Socinus  argumentatur,  quia  divinitas  ipsa  non  patiatur,  ideo 
hanc  in  paentc  considerationem  non  venire  ;  porinde  est  ac  si  dicas,  nihil  referre 
privatum  an  Regcm,  item  ignotum,  an  patrem  verberes,  quia  veibera  in  corput 
djrigantur,  non  in  dienitatum,  ant  cognationem."— J9e  Satisfactione. 
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tion ;  and  they  who,  as  the  apostle  argues,  Romans  vi,  2,  are  thus 
"  dead  to  sm,  cannot  continue  any  longer  therein,"  but  yield 
willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  The  rule  of  God,  tiie 
authority  of  his  law  is  thus  re-estabHshed  over  his  creatures,  and 
the  strictness  of  a  righteous  government  is  united  with  the  exer- 
cise of  a  tender  mercy. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  we  see 
how  the  righteousness,  the  essential  and  the  rectoral  justice,  of 
God  is  manifested.  There  is  no  impunity  to  sin  ;  and  yet  the 
impunity  to  the  sinner,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  does 
not  lower,  but  establish  the  law  of  God.  These  views  will  also 
enable  us  to  attach  an  explicit  meaning  to  the  theological  phrase, 
"the  satisfaction  made  to  Divine  justice,"  by  which  the  nature  of 
Christ's  atonement  is  often  expressed.  This  is  not  a  phrase  of 
Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  disregarded,  since, 
like  many  others,  it  has  been  found  useful  as  a  guard  against  subtle 
evasions  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  in  giving  explicitness, 
not,  indeed,  to  the  language  of  inspiration,  but  to  the  sense  in 
which  that  language  is  interpreted. 

The  two  following  views  of  satisfaction  may  be  given  as  those 
which  are  most  prevalent  among  those  divines  who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

The  first  may  be  thus  epitomised. 

The  justice  of  God  being  concerned  to  vindicate  his  laws,  and 
to  inflict  upon  offenders  the  due  reward  of  their  evil  deeds,  it  is 
agreed  that,  without  proper  satisfaction,  sin  could  not  be  forgiven. 
For,  as  sin  is  opposite  to  the  purity  and  holiness  of  God,  and, 
consequently,  cannot  but  provoke  his  displeasure  ;  and,  as  justice 
is  essential  to  the  Divine  nature,  and  exists  there  in  a  supreme 
degree,  it  must,  inflexibly,  require  the  punishment  of  those  who 
are  thus  objects  of  his  wrath.  The  satisfaction,  therefore,  made 
by  the  death  of  Christ  consisted  in  his  taking  the  place  of  the 
guilty,  and  in  his  sufferings  and  death  being,  from  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  regarded  by  the  offended  Lawgiver,  as  a  full  equivalent 
and  adequate  compensation  for  the  punishment,  by  death,  of  the 
personally  guilty. 

The  second  opinion  does  not  assume  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice,  but  chiefly  insists  upon  the  wisdom 
and  fitness  of  the  measure,  arguing,  that  it  became  the  Almighty 
Governor  of  the  universe  to  consult  the  honour  of  his  law,  and 
not  to  suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  lest  his  subjects  should 
call  in  question  his  justice.  Acrordingly,  he  sent  his  own  Son 
into  the  world,  who,  by  dying  for  our  sins,  obtained  our  release 

Vol.  if.  40 
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from  punishment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  an  honourable 
display  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  In  a  word,  Christ  is  sup- 
posed, in  this  opinion,  to  have  made  satisfaction  for  our  sins,  not 
because  his  death  is  to  be  accounted  an  adequate  compensation, 
or  a  full  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  punishment ;  but  because 
his  suffering  in  our  stead  maintained  the  honour  of  the  Divine  law, 
and  yet  gave  free  scope  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lawgiver. 

Both  these  opinions  have  great  names  for  their  advocates  ;  but 
the  reader  will  feel,  that  there  is  too  much  indistinctness  in  the 
terms  and  phrases  in  which  they  are  expressed  for  either  of  them 
to  be  received  as  a  satisfactory  enunciation  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. The  first  opinion,  though  greatly  to  be  preferred,  and  with 
proper  explanations,  just,  is  defective  in  not  explaining  what  is 
meant  by  the  terms  "  a  full  equivalent"  and  "  an  adequate  com- 
pensation." The  second  is  objectionable,  as  appearing  to  refer 
the  atonement  more  to  wisdom  and  fitness  as  an  expedient,  than 
to  wisdom  and  fitness  in  close  and  inseparable  connection  with 
justice  ;  and  is  defective  in  not  pointing  out  what  that  connection 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  that  honouring  of  the  law  of  God 
is,  which  allows  of  the  remission  of  punishment  to  offenders,  of 
which  they  speak.  Each  embodies  much  truth,  and  yet  both  are 
capable  of  originating  great  and  fatal  errors,  unless  their  terms  be 
definitely  and  scripturally  understood. 

To  clear  this  subject  some  farther  observations  will,  then,  be 
necessary. 

The  term  satisfaction  is  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  signifies 
to  content  a  person  aggrieved,  by  doing  or  by  offering  something  which 
procures  liberation  from  the  obligation  of  debts  or  the  penalties  of 
offences ;  not  ipso  facto,  but  by  the  will  of  the  aggrieved  party 
admitting  this  substitution.  "  Ea  dictio  {satisfaciendi  vocabulum) 
in  jure  et  usu  communi  significat  facti  alicujus  aut  rei  exhibitionem, 
ex  qua  non  quidem  ipso  facto,  sed  accedente  voluntatis  actu  libe- 
ratio  sequatur  ;  soletque  non  tantum  in  pecuniaris  debitis,  sed  et 
in  delictls  hoc  sensu  usurpari,  quod  linquae  ex  Romana  depravata^ 
appellant,  aliquem  contentare ." [9)  So  the  Roman  lawyer  Caius, 
"  satisfacere  dicimur  ei  cujus  desiderium  implemus,"  we  are  said 
to  satisfy  him  whose  desires  we  fulfil.  Ulpian  opposes  satisfaction 
to  payment,  "  satisfactio  pro  solutione  ;"  and,  in  criminal  cases, 
Asconius  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  "  satisfacere,  est  tantum  facere, 
quantum  satis  sit  irato  ad  vindictam,"  to  satisfy  is  to  do  as  much 
as.  to  the  party  offended,  may  be  enough  in  the  way  of  ven- 
geance. ( 1 )  It  is  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  it  has  been  adopted 
(9)  Grotius  De  Satisfactione,  (1)  Vide  Chapman's  Eusebius. 
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into  theology,  and  however  its  meaning  may  have  been  heightened 
or  lowered  by  the  advocates  of  different  systems,  it  is  plain  that, 
by  the  term  itself,  nothing  is  indicated,  but  the  contentment  of  the 
injured  party  by  any  thing  which  he  may  choose  to  accept  in  the 
place  of  the  enforcement  of  his  obhgation  upon  the  party  indebted 
or  offending.  The  sense  in  which  it  must  be  applied  to  designate 
the  nature  and  ef!ect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  consistency  with 
the  views  we  have  already  taken,  is  obvious.  We  call  the  death 
of  Christ  a  satisfaction  offered  to  divine  justice  for  the  transgres- 
sions of  men,  with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
supreme  Lawgiver.  As  SLjust  Governor,  he  is  satisfied,  contented 
with  the  atonement  offered  by  the  vicarious  death  of  his  Son,  and 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  become  available  to  the  offenders  ; 
and  their  punishment,  those  conditions  being  accomplished,  is  no 
longer  exacted. 

This  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  is  not,  as  the  Soci- 
nians  would  pervert  the  doctrine,  the  satisfaction  of  an  angry 
vengeful  affection,  as  we  have  before  shown ;  but,  according  to 
the  very  phrase  employed  in  all  cases,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  their  perversion  of  our  meaning  is  wilful,  "  a  satisfac- 
tion," or  "  contentment"  of  his  justice,  which  means,  and  can  only 
rationally  mean,  the  satisfaction  of  the  mind  of  a  just  or  righteous 
governor,  disposed,  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  to  show  mercy 
to  the  guilty,  and  who  can  now  do  it  consistently  with  the  rectitude 
of  his  character,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws,  which  it  is  the  office 
of  punitive  justice  to  proclaim,  and  to  uphold.  The  satisfaction 
of  Divine  justice  by  the  death  of  Christ,  consists,  therefore,  in 
this,  that  this  wise  and  gracious  provision  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  having  been  voluntarily  carried  into  effect  by  the  Son,  the 
just  God,  has  determined  it  to  be  as  consistent  with  his  own  holy 
and  righteous  character,  and  the  ends  of  law  and  government,  to 
forgive  all  who  have  true  "  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ"  the  ap- 
pointed propitiation  for  sin,  as  though  they  had  all  been  personally 
punished  for  their  transgressions. 

The  death  of  Christ,  then,  is  the  satisfaction  accepted ;  and  this 
being  a  satisfaction  to  justice,  that  is  a  consideration  which  satis- 
fied God,  as  a  being  essentially  righteous,  and  as  having  strict  and 
inflexible  respect  to  the  justice  of  his  government ;  pardon  through, 
or  for  the  sake  of  that  death,  became,  in  con.>;equence,  "  a  decla- 
ration of  the  righteousness  of  God,"  as  the  only  appointed  method 
of  remitting  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  ;  and  if  so,  satisfaction 
respects  not,  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  the  second  opinion 
we  have  stated  above,  the  honour  of  the  law  of  God,  but  its  aulJwr- 
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ity,  and  the  upholding  of  that  righteous  and  holy  character  of  the 
Lawgiver,  and  of  his  administration,  of  which  that  law  is  the  visible 
and  public  expression.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely 
tcise  and  Jit  fxpedient  of  government,  a  point  to  which  even  Grotius 
leans  too  much,  as  well  as  many  other  divines  who  have  adopted 
the,  second  opinion  ;  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
other  possible  expedients,  though  the  best ;  whereas  we  have 
seen,  that  it  is  every  where  in  Scripture  represented  as  necessary 
to  human  salvation  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  no  alter- 
native existed  but  that  of  exchanging  a  righteous  government  for 
one  careless  and  relaxed,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  disorder  ;  or  the  upholding-  of  such 
a  government  by  the  personal  and  extreme  punishment  of  every 
offender ;  or  else  the  acceptance  of  the  vicarious  death  of  an 
infinitely  dignified  and  glorious  being,  through  whom  pardon  should 
be  offered,  and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the  moral  restora- 
tion of  the  lapsed  should  be  placed.  The  humiliation,  sufferings, 
and  death  of  such  a  being,  did  most  obviously  demonstrate  the 
righteous  character  and  administration  of  God  ;  and  if  the  great- 
.est  means  we  can  conceive  was  employed  for  this  end,  then  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  could  not  have  been  demonstrated  by  inferior  means ; 
and  as  God  cannot  cease  to  be  a  righteous  governor,  man,  in  that 
case,  could  have  had  no  hope. 

The  advocates  of  the  second  opinion  not  only  speak  of  the 
honour  of  the  Divine  law  being  concerned  in  this  transaction ; 
but  of  the  maintenance  of  the  justice  of  God,  in  which  they 
come  substantially  to  an  agreement  with  those  who  hold  the  first 
opinion ;  and  if  so,  there  appears  no  reason  to  except  to  such 
phrases,  as  a  "  full  equivalent"  and  "  an  adequate  compensation," 
when  soberly  interpreted.  An  equivalent  is  something  of  equal 
value,  or  of  equal  force  and  power  to  something  else  ;  but  here 
the  value  spoken  of  is  judicial  value,  that  which  is  to  weigh  equally 
in  the  mind  of  a  wise,  benevolent,  and  yet  strictly  righteous 
Governor  ;  and  if  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners  was  determined, 
in  his  infallible  judgment,  to  be  as  equal  a  "  demonstration"  of  his 
justice,  as  the  personal  and  extreme  punishment  of  offenders 
themselves,  it  was,  in  this  judicial  consideration  of  the  matter,  of 
equal  weight,  and  therefore  of  equal  value,  as  a  means  of  righteous 
governm(  nt ;  for  which  reason,  also,  it  was  of  equal  force,  or 
power,  or  cogency,  another  lending  sense  of  the  term  equivalent. 
So  also,  as  to  the  term  "  compensation,"  which  signifies  the  weigh- 
ing of  one  thing  against  another,  the  making  amends.     If  this  be 
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interpreted,  as  the  former,  judicially,  the  death  of  Christ  for  sin- 
ners is  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  personal  punishment, 
in  the  estimation  of  Divine  justice ;  because  it  is,  at  least,  an 
equally  powerful  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God, 
who  only  in  consideration  of  that  atonement  forgives  the  sins 
of  offending  men. 

Just,  however,  and  significant  as  these  phrases  are  when  thus 
interpreted,  one  reason  why  they  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
orthodox  divines  is,  that  they  have  been  used  in  support  of  the 
Antinomian  doctrine.  On  this  account  they  have  been  by  some 
wholly  rejected,  and  a  loose  and  dangerous  phraseology  intro- 
duced, when  the  reason  of  the  case  only  required  that  they  should 
be  explained.  The  Antinomian  perversion  of  them,  may  here  be 
briefly  refuted,  though  that  doctrine  will  afterwards  come  under 
our  more  direct  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Antinomians  cormect  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  his  active  righteous- 
ness to  believers.  Wth  them,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
means  his  performing  for  us  that  obedience  which  we  were  bound 
to  perform.  They  consider  our  Lord  as  a  proxy  for  men ;  so 
that  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  should  be  esteemed  by  God, 
as  done  by  them  ;  as  theirs  in  legal  construction,  and  that  his 
perfect  righteousness  being  imputed  to  them,  renders  them  legally 
righteous  and  sinless.  The  plain  answer  to  this  is,  1.  That  we 
have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  active  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  which  is  only  spoken  of  there  in  connection  with 
his  atonement,  as  rendering  him  a  fit  victim  or  sacrifice  for  sin — 
"  he  died,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  2.  That  this  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  obedience  makes  his  sufferings  superfluous. 
For  if  he  has  done  all  that  the  law  required  of  us,  and  if  this  is 
legally  accounted  our  doing,  then  are  we  under  no  penalty  of 
suffering,  and  his  suffering  in  our  stead  was  more  than  the  law  and 
the  case  required.  3.  That  this  involves  a  ^c/ion  opposed  to  the 
ends  of  moral  government,  and  shuts  out  the  obligation  of  per- 
sonal obedience  to  the  law  of  God  ;  so  far,  therefore,  is  it  from 
being  a  demonstration  of  God's  righteousness,  his  rectoral  justice, 
that  it  transfers  the  obligation  of  obedience  from  the  subjects  of 
the  Divine  Government  to  Christ,  and  leaves  man  without  law, 
and  God  without  dominion,  which  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  favourable  to  license  of  every  kind.  4.  This  is 
not  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense  ;  it  is  merely  the  performance 
of  all  that  the  law  requires  by  one  person  substituted  for  another. 

Again,  the  terms  full  satisfaction  and  full  equivalent,  are  taken 
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by  the  Antinomians  in  the  sense  of  the  payment  of  debts  by  a 
surety  for  him  who  has  not  the  means  of  payment ;  as  though  sins 
were  analogous  to  civil  debts.  This  proceeds  upon  the  mistake 
of  confounding  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  of  judicial  obligation,  with 
the  payment  of  a  debt  of  money.  We  have  already  seen  the 
difference  between  the  relation  of  a  sinner  to  his  offended  Judge 
and  Sovereign,  and  that  of  a  pecuniary  debtor  to  a  creditor,  and 
have  pointed  out  the  basis  of  the  metaphor,  when  it  occurs  as  a 
figurative  representation  in  Scripture.  Such  payment  would  not 
be  satisfaction  in  the  proper  sense,  which  stands  opposed  to  pay- 
ment, and  means  the  acceptance  of  something  in  the  place  of  what 
is  due,  with  which  the  Lawgiver  is  content.  Nor  can  any  such 
sense  be  forced  upon  the  term  satisfaction,  for  we  have  no  such 
representation  in  Scripture  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  that  it  is,  in 
principle,  like  the  payment  of  so  many  talents  or  pounds  by  one 
person,  for  so  many  talents  or  pounds  owing  by  another,  and 
which  thereby  cancels  all  future  obligation.  His  atoning  act  con- 
sisted in  suffering,  "the  just  for  the  unjust;"  neither  in  doing 
just  so  many  holy  acts  as  we  were  bound  to  do,  nor  in  suffering 
the  precise  quantum  of  pain  which  we  deserved  to  suffer,  neither 
of  which  appears  in  the  nature  of  things  to  lie  even  possible  ;  but 
doing  and  suffering  that  which  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  glory  and 
dignity  of  the  person  thus  coming  under  the  bond  of  the  law,  both 
as  to  obedience  and  suffering,  was  accounted  by  God  to  be  a 
sufficient  "  demonstration  of  his  righteousness,"  in  showing  mercy 
to  all  who  truly  believe  in  him.  And  as  this  notion  of  payment  in 
full  and  kind  by  a  surety  is  contrary  to  the  import  of  satisfaction, 
so  also  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  import  of  the  phrase,  a  full 
equivalent.  He  who  pays  a  civil  debt  in  full  for  another,  does  not 
render  an  equivalent ;  but  gives  precisely  what  the  original  obli- 
gation required.  So,  if  the  obedience  of  Christ  were  equal  in 
quantity  and  degree  to  all  the  acts  of  obedience  due  by  men,  and 
is  to  be  accounted  theirs,  there  is  no  equivalent  offered  ;  but  the 
same  thing  is  done,  only  it  is  done  by  another ;  and  if  the  penal 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  in  nature,  quantity,  and  intenseness  equal 
to  the  punishment  of  all  sinners,  in  time  and  eternity,  taken 
together,  and  are  to  be  accounted  their  sufferings,  no  proper 
equivalent  is  offered  in  the  case.  The  only  true  sense  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  being  a  full  equivalent  for  the  remission  of 
the  punishment  due  to  the  guilty,  is,  that  they  equally  availed  to 
the  satisfying  of  Divine  justice,  and  vindicating  the  authority  of 
his  laws ;  that  they  were  equivalent,  in  the  estimation  of  a  just 
Governor,  in  the  administration  of  his  laws,  to  the  punishment  of 
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the  guilty;  equivalent,  in  effect,  to  a  legal  satisfaction,  which  would 
consist  in  the  enforcement  upon  the  persons  of  the  offenders  of  the 
])enalty  of  the  violated  commandment. 

Another  consequence  to  which  the  Antinomian  view  leads 
is,  that  it  makes  the  justification  of  men,  a  matter  of  right, 
not  of  grace. 

We  can  easily,  when  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  properly 
stated,  answer  the  infidel  and  Socinian  objection,  that  it  destroys 
the  free  and  gracious  nature  of  an  act  of  forgiveness.  For,  not 
to  urge  again  what  has  before  been  advanced,  that  the  Father  was 
the  fountain  of  this  mercy,  and  "  gave^^  the  Son  ;  the  satisfaction 
was  quid  recusabile,  or  such  as  God  might  have  refused.  For  if 
the  laws,  under  which  God  had  placed  us,  were  "holy,  just,  and 
good,"  which  is  their  real  character,  and  if  the  penalties  attached 
to  their  violation  were  righteous,  which  must  also  be  conceded, 
then  it  would  have  been  righteous,  every  way  consistent  with  the 
glory  of  God,  and  with  every  perfection  of  his  nature,  to  have 
enforced  the  penalty.  The  satisfiaction  offered  might  not  be 
unjust  in  him  to  accept,  and  yet  he  was  clearly  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  accept  it  could  it  have  been  offered  independent  of  himself, 
much  less  could  he  be  under  any  obligation  to  provide  it,  which  he 
did.  The  offender  could  have  no  right  to  claim  such  a  provision, 
and  it  depended,  therefore,  solely  on  the  will  of  God,  and  as  such 
was  an  act  of  the  highest  grace. 

Again,  the  forgiveness  of  sinners,  through  an  atonement,  is  not 
de  jurCy  that  which  can  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  right.  It  is 
made  to  consist  with  law,  but  is  not  in  any  sense  by  the  law. 
However  valuable  the  atonement,  yet,  independent  of  the  favour 
and  grace  of  the  Lawgiver,  it  could  not  have  obtained  our  pardon. 
Both  must  concur  in  order  to  this,  the  kindness  and  compassion 
of  the  Being  offended  inducing  him  to  accept  satisfaction,  and 
such  a  satisfaction  as  would  render  it  morally  fit  and  honourable 
in  him  to  offer  forgiveness.  "  By  grace,"  therefore,  we  "  are 
saved  ;"  and  nothing  that  Christ  has  done,  renders  us  not  deserving 
of  punishment,  or  cancels  our  obligations  as  creatures  and  sub- 
jects, as  a  surety  cancels  the  obligations  of  a  debtor,  whose  debt 
he  pays  for  him.  Forgiveness  in  God  can,  therefore,  be  no  other 
than  an  act  of  high  and  distinguished  mercy. 

We  are  also  to  consider,  even  now  that  the  atonement  has 
been  accepted,  and  the  promise  of  forgiveness  proclaimed,  upon 
the  conditions  of  repentance  and  faith,  that  we  claim  forgiveness 
not  on  the  ground  of  justice,  but  on  that  of  the  faithfulness  of 
God,  who  has-  been  pleased  to  bind  himself  by  promises  ;.  and  also 
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that  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are  farther  illustrated  by  his 
not  proceeding  to  extremities  against  us  upon  our  first  refusals  of 
his  overtures,  of  which  all  are  in  some  degree  guilty.  He  exer- 
cises towards  us,  in  all  cases,  "'  all  long  sufFeiing,"  and  calls  us  not 
hastily  to  account  for  our  neglect  of  the  Gospel,  any  more  than 
for  the  infractions  of  his  law,  both  which  he  might  do,  were  his 
government  severe  and  his  mercy  reluctant. 

But  abundantly  as  the  objection  may  thus  be  answered;  it  is 
not  to  be  satisfactorily  refuted,  on  the  Antinomian  principle,  that 
Christ  paid  our  debt,  in  the  sense  of  yielding  to  the  law,  in  kind 
and  in  quantity^  those  acts  of  obedience,  or  that  penalty  of  suffer- 
ing, or  both,  which  the  law  required.  The  matter  in  that  case,  on 
the  part  of  the  Father,  loses  its  character  of  grace,  and  is  reduced 
to  a  strictly  equitable  proceeding ;  or  at  least  the  mercy  is  of  no 
higher  a  kind  than  is  the  mercy  of  a  creditor  who  accepts  the  full 
amount  of  his  debt  from  the  surety  instead  of  the  debtor,  which  is 
assuredly  much  below  that  love  of  the  Father,  to  which  allusions 
so  admiring  and  so  grateful  are  often  made  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  consequences,  also,  become  absurd  and  wholly  contradictory 
to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  such  a  view  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
is  inconsistent  with  conditions  of  pardon  and  acceptance ;  for  if 
the  debt  is  in  this  sense  actually  tendered  and  accepted,  on  what 
ground  can  conditions  of  release  stand  ?  It  is,  therefore,  consist- 
ent in  the  Antinomian  scheme,  to  deny  all  conditions  of  pardon 
and  acceptance,  and  to  make  repentance  and  faith  merely  the 
means  through  which  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
previous  and  eternal  election.  By  them,  as  fulfilled  conditions, 
their  relation  to  God  is  not  changed,  so  that  from  guilty  and  con- 
demned criminals  they  become  sons  of  God.  Such  they  were 
previous  to  faith,  and  previous  even  to  birth,  and  thus  the 
Scripture  is  contradicted,  which  represents  believers,  before 
repentance  and  faith,  to  be  "  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others."  That  passage  also  in  Galatians  loses  its  meaning,  "  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  the 
faith  of  Christ." 

With  such  explanations  of  the  terms  of  the  first  of  the  two 
opinions  on  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  above  given,  it  may  be  taken 
as  fully  accordant  with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  on  this 
important  subject. 

Another  remark  may  here  be  in  its  proper  place.  It  has  been 
sometimes  said  by  theologians,  sufficiently  sound  in  their  general 
views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  that  we  know  not  the  vin- 
(iihm,  on  bond  of  connection  between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
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the  pardon  of  sin,  and  this,  therefore,  tliey  place  among  the 
mysteries  of  rehgion.  To  me  this  appears  rather  to  arise  from 
obscure  views  of  the  atonement,  than  from  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion on  this  point  in  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Mysteries  of  love 
and  incomprehensible  facts  are  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  incarna- 
tion, humiliation,  and  sufferings  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  vinculum, 
or  connection  of  those  sufferings,  appears  to  be  matter  of  express 
revelation,  when  it  is  declared,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  "  a 
demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God,"  of  his  righteous  cha- 
racter and  his  just  administration,  and  therefore  allowed  the 
honourable  exercise  of  mercy  without  impeachment  of  justice,  or 
any  appeal  or  relaxation  of  his  laws.  If  it  be  meant,  in  this,  alle- 
gation of  mystery,  that  it  is  not  discoverable  how  the  death  of 
Christ  is  as  adequate  a  display  of  the  justice  of  God,  as  though 
offenders  had  been  personally  punished,  this  also  is  clearly  in 
opposition  to  what  the  apostle  has  said,  in  the  passage  which  lias 
been  so  often  referred  to,  "Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  pro- 
pitiation, through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness," 
SIS  svdsi^iv  Tr]s  5iKaio(fwrjg  aurs,  for  a  demonstration,  or  manifesta- 
tion of  his  righteousness ;  nor  surely  can  the  particulars  before 
stated,  in  explanation  of  this  point,  be  well  weighed,  without  our 
perceiving  how  gloriously  the  holiness  and  essential  rectitude  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  rectoral  justice,  were  illustrated  by  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  this,  surely,  is  manifestation,  not  mystery. 

For,  generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
conceive  how  the  authority  of  a  law  may  be  upheld,  and  the 
justice  of  its  administration  made  manifest,  even  when  its  penalty 
is  exacted  in  some  other  way  than  the  punishment  of  the  party 
offending.  When  the  Locrian  legislator  voluntarily  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  his  eyes,  to  save  that  of  his  son  condemned  by  his 
own  statutes  to  lose  both,  and  did  this  that  the  law  might  neither 
be  repealed  nor  exist  without  efficacy  ;  who  does  not  see  that  the 
authority  of  his  laws  was  as  much,  nay  more,  impressively  sanc- 
tioned than  if  his  son  had  endured  the  full  penalty  ?  The  case,  it 
is  true,  has  in  it  nothing  parallel  to  the  work  of  Christ,  except  in 
that  particular  which  it  is  here  adduced  to  illustrate  ;  but  it  shows 
that  it  is  not,  in  all  cases,  necessary  for  the  upholding  of  a  firm 
government,  that  the  ofiender  himself  should  be  punished.  This  is 
the  natural  mode  of  maintaining  authority  ;  but  not,  in  all  cases, 
the  only  one  ;  and,  in  that  of  the  redemption  of  man,  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  its  brightest  manifestation  securing  this  end,  and 
yet  opening  to  man  the  door  of  hope.  The  strict  justice  of  the 
case  required  that  the  righteous  character  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
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tration  should  be  upheld ;  but,  in  fact,  by  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord  being  made  the  only  means  of  pardon,  it  has  received  a 
stamp  more  legible  and  impressive  than  the  extreme  punishment 
of  offenders,  however  awful,  whilst  it  connects  love  with  justice, 
and  presents  God  to  us  at  once  exact  in  righteousness  and  affect- 
ingly  gracious  and  merciful,  "  The  judge  himself  bore  the 
punishment  of  transgression,  whilst  he  published  an  amnesty  to 
the  guilty,  and  thus  asserted  the  authority,  and  importance,  and 
worth  of  the  law  by  that  very  act  which  beamed  forth  love 
unspeakable,  and  displayed  a  compassion  which  knew  no  obstacle 
but  the  unwillingness  of  the  criminals  to  accept  it.  The  eternal 
Word  became  flesh ;  and  exhibited,  in  sufferings  and  in  death, 
that  combination  of  holiness  and  mercy  which,  believed,  must 
excite  love,  and,  if  loved,  must  produce  resemblance. "(9) 
"  Mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  kiss 
each  other."  Thus  the  vinculum,  that  which  connects  the  death 
of  Christ  with  our  salvation,  is  simply  the  security  which  it  gives 
to  the  righteous  administration  of  the  Divine  government. 

An  objection  is  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  to  the  justice  of  laying  the  punishment  of  the  guilty 
upon  the  innocent,  which  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  consider. 
The  objection  resolves  itself  into  an  inquiry  how  far  such  benevo- 
lent interpositions  of  one  person  for  another,  as  involve  sacrifice 
and  suffering,  may  go  without  violating  justice ;  and  when  the 
subject  is  followed  in  this  direction,  the  objection  will  be  found 
to  be  of  no  weight. 

That  it  has  always  been  held  a  virtue  to  endure  inconveniences, 
to  encounter  danger,  and  even  to  suft'er  for  the  sake  of  others,  in 
certain  circumstances,  cannot  be  denied,  and  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  controlling  such  acts  by  raising  any  questions  as  to 
their  justice.  Parents  and  friends  not  only  endure  labour  and 
make  sacrifices  for  their  children  and  connections,  but  often 
submit  to  positive  pain  in  accomplishing  that  to  which  their 
affection  prompts  them.  To  save  a  fellow  creature  perishing 
by  water  or  fire,  generous  minds  often  expose  themselves  to 
great  personal  risk  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  perish  in  the 
attempt ;  yet  the  claims  of  humanity  are  considered  sufficient 
to  justify  such  deeds,  which  are  never  blamed,  but  always 
applauded.  No  man's  life,  we  grant,  is  at  his  own  disposal ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  agreed  that  God,  the  only  being  who 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  life,  has  left  men  at  liberty  to  offer  their 

(9)  Erski-nc  on  Revcalcil  Religion. 
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lives  for  the  benefit  of  others,  no  one  questions  the  justice  of  their 
doing  it.  Thus,  when  a  patriot  army  marches  to  almost  certain 
destruction  to  defend  its  coasts  from  foreign  invasion  and  violence, 
the  established  notion  that  the  life  of  every  man  is  placed  by  God 
at  the  disposal  of  his  country,  justifies  the  hazard.  It  is  still  a 
clearer  instance,  because  matter  of  revelation,  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  we  ought  "  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,"  that 
is  for  the  church  and  the  interests  of  religion  in  the  world.  Chris- 
tians are  called  to  pursue  their  duty  of  instructing,  and  reforming, 
and  saving  others,  though,  in  some  cases,  the  active  services  into 
which  they  may  be  led  will  shorten  life  ;  and  in  times  of  persecu- 
tion it  is  obligatory  upon  them  not  only  to  be  ready  to  suffer  but 
to  die,  rather  than  deny  Christ.  No  one  questions  the  justice  of 
this,  because  all  see  that  the  Author  and  Lord  of  the  lives  of 
men  has  given  to  them  the  right  of  thus  disposing  of  life,  nor  do 
we  ever  hear  it  urged,  that  it  was  unjust  in  him  to  require  them 
to  submit  to  the  pain  of  racks,  and  fires,  and  other  modes  of  vio- 
lent death,  which  they  certainly  did  not  deserve,  and  when,  as  to 
any  crime  meriting  public  and  ignominious  death,  they  were, 
doubtless,  innocent.  These  cases  are  not  adduced  as  parallel  to 
the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners  ;  but  so  far  they  agree  with  it  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence,  and  by  express  appointment 
of  God,  men  suffer  and  even  die  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  in 
some  cases  the  morally  worthy,  the  comparatively  innocent,  die 
for  the  instruction,  and,  instrumentally,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
unworthy  and  vicious.  There  is  a  similarity  in  the  two  cases  also 
in  other  particulars,  as  that  the  suffering  danger  or  death  is  in  both 
matter  of  choice,  not  of  compulsion  or  necessity  ;  and  that  there 
is  a  right  in  the  parties  to  choose  suffering  and  death,  though,  as 
we  shall  see,  this  right  in  benevolent  men  is  of  a  different  kind  to 
that  with  which  Christ  was  invested. 

Some  writers  of  great  eminence  on  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
have  urged  also,  in  answer  to  the  objection  before  us,  the  suffer- 
ing of  persons  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  others,  as  children 
on  account  of  the  crimes  of  their  parents,  both  by  the  natural 
constitution  of  things  and  by  the  laws  of  many  states  ;  but  the 
subject  does  not  appear  to  derive  any  real  illustration  from  these 
examples  ;  for,  as  a  modern  writer  well  observes,  "  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Catholic  opinion  is  defended  destroy  every  kind 
of  similarity  between  these  cases  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  In 
all  such  instances  of  the  extension  of  punishment,  persons  suffer 
for  sins  of  which  they  are  innocent,  but  without  their  consent,  in 
consequence  of  a  constitution  under  which  they  are  born,  and  by 
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a  disposition  of  events  which  they  probably  lament ;  and  their 
suffering  is  not  supposed  to  have  any  effect  in  alleviating  the  evils 
incurred  by  those  whose  punishment  they  bear,"(l) 

In  all  the  cases  mentioned  above,  as  most  in  point  in  this  argu- 
ment, we  grant  that  there  is  no  instance  of  satisfaction  by  vicarious 
punishment ;  no  legal  substitution  of  one  person  for  another.  With 
respect  to  human  governments,  they  could  not  justly  adopt  this 
principle  in  any  case.  They  could  not  oblige  an  innocent  person 
to  suft'er  for  the  guilty,  because  that  would  be  unjust  to  him  ;  they 
could  not  accept  his  offer,  were  he  ever  so  anxious  to  become 
the  substitute  of  another,  for  that  would  be  unjust  to  God,  since 
they  have  no  authority  from  him  so  to  take  away  the  life  of  one 
of  his  creatures,  and  the  person  himself  has  no  authority  to  ofier  it. 
With  respect  to  the  Divine  government,  a  parallel  case  is  also 
impossible,  because  no  guilty  man  could  be  the  substitute  for  his 
fellows,  his  own  life  being  forfeited  ;  and  no  higher  creature  could 
be  that  substitute,  of  which  we  are  fully  assured  by  this,  that  if  it 
was  necessary  that  Christ,  who  is  infinitely  above  all  creatures, 
should  suffer  for  us,  in  order  that  God  might  be  just  in  justifying 
the  guilty,  then  his  justice  could  not  have  been  manifested  by  the 
interposition  of  any  creature  whatever  in  our  behalf,  and,  there- 
fore, the  legal  obstacle  to  our  pardon  must  have  remained  in  full 
force.  There  can  be  no  full  parallel  to  this  singular  and  only 
case  ;  but  yet,  as  to  the  question  of  justice,  which  is  here  the  only 
point  under  consideration,  it  rests  on  the  same  principles  as  thosfi 
before  mentioned.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul  we  see  a  willing  sufferer; 
he  chooses  to  sufi'er  and  to  die  "  for  the  elect's  sake,"  and  that  he 
might  publish  the  Gospel  to  the  world.  He  knew  that  this  would 
be  his  lot,  and  he  glories  in  the  prospect.  He  gave  up  cheerfully 
what  might  have  remained  to  him  of  life  by  the  constitution  of 
nature.  Was  it,  then,  unjust  in  God  to  accept  this  offering  of 
generous  devotedness  for  the  good  of  mankind,  when  the  offering 
was  in  obedience  to  his  own  will  ?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  an 
unjust  act  towards  God,  that  is,  did  it  violate  the  right  of  God 
over  his  life,  for  St.  Paul  to  choose  to  die  for  the  Gospel  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  For  God  had  given  to  him  the  right  of  thus  disposing 
of  his  life,  by  making  it  his  duty  to  die  for  the  truth.  The  same 
considerations  of  choice  and  right  unite  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
Lord,  though  the  case  itself  was  one  of  an  infinitely  higher  nature, 
a  circumstance  which  strengthens  but  does  not  change  the  prin- 
ciple.    He  was  a  ivilling  substitute,  and  choice  was  in  him  abun- 

(1)  Hill's  Lecture?. 
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dantly  more  free  and  unbiassed  than  it  could  be  in  a  creature,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  he  was  not  a  creature.  His  incarnation  was 
voluntary  ;  and,  when  incarnate,  his  sufferings  were  still  a  matter 
of  choice  ;  nor  was  he,  in  the  same  sense  as  his  disciples,  under 
the  power  of  men.  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me  ;  but  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself."  He  had  the  right  of  doing  so  in  a  sense  that 
no  creature  could  have.  He  died  not  only  because  the  Father 
willed  it ;  not  because  the  right  of  Hving  or  dying  had  been  con- 
ceded to  him  as  a  moral  trust,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  ;  but 
because,  having  himself  the  supreme  power  of  life  and  death,  from 
his  boundless  benevolence  to  man,  he  willed  to  die  ;  and  thus  was 
there,  in  this  substitution,  a  concurrence  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  the 
consent  of  the  substitute.  To  say  that  any  thing  is  unjust,  is  to 
say  that  the  rights  of  some  one  are  invaded  ;  but  if,  in  this  case, 
no  right  was  invaded,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  then 
was  there  in  the  case  nothing  of  injustice  as  assumed  in  the  objec- 
tion. The  whole  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  a  question  not  of 
justice,  but  of  the  wisdom  of  admitting  a  substitute  to  take  the  place 
of  the  guilty.  In  the  circumstances,  first  of  the  willingness  of  the 
substitute  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  secondly  of  his  right  thus 
to  dispose  of  himself,  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  is  fully  cleared; 
and  the  question  of  wisdom  is  to  be  determined  by  this  considera- 
tion, whether  the  end  of  punishment  could  be  as  well  answered 
by  this  translation  of  the  penalty  to  a  substitute  as  if  the  principals 
themselves  had  personally  been  held  to  undergo  it.  This,  when 
the  whole  evangehcal  scheme  is  taken  into  account,  embracing 
the  means  and  conditions  by  which  that  substitution  is  made  avail- 
able, and  the  concomitants  by  which  it  is  attended,  as  before  ex- 
plained, is  also  obvious — the  law  of  God  is  not  repealed  nor  relaxed, 
but  established ;  those  who  continue  disobedient  fiill  into  aggravated 
condemnation,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  mercy  of 
God  thus  conceded,  are  restored  to  the  capacity  and  disposition 
of  obedience,  and  that  perfectly  and  eternally  in  a  future  state  of 
existence  ;  so  that,  as  the  end  of  punishment  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  authority  of  law  and  the  character  of  the  Lawgiver,  this 
end  is  even  more  abundantly  accomplished  by  this  glorious  inter- 
position of  the  compassion  and  adorable  wisdom  of  God  our 
Saviour. 

So  unfounded  is  this  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
sufferings  of  Christ ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  those  sufferings  to  the  Divine  justice  does  not,  in  truth, 
lie  with  us,  but  with  the  Socinians.  Different  opinions,  as  to  the 
nature  and  end  of  those  sufferings,  neither  lessen  nor  heighten 
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them.  The  extreme  and  emphatic  sufferings  of  our  Lord  is  a  fact 
which  stands  unalterably  upon  the  record  of  the  inspired  history. 
We  who  regard  Christ  as  sutfering  by  virtue  of  a  voluntary  substi- 
tution of  himself  in  our  room  and  stead,  can  account  for  such 
agonies,  and,  by  the  foregoing  arguments,  can  reconcile  them  to 
justice  ;  but,  as  our  Lord  was  perfectly  and  absolutely  innocent, 
as  "he  did  no  sin,""  and  was,  in  this  respect,  distinguished  from 
all  men  who  ever  lived,  and  who  have  all  sinned,  by  being  en- 
tirely "  holy  and  harmless,"  "  separated  from  sinners,"  how  will  they 
reconcile  it  to  Divine  justice  that  he  should  be  thus  as  pre-emi- 
nent in  suffering  as  he  was  in  virtue,  and  when,  according  to  them, 
he  sustained  a  personal  character  only,  and  not  a  vicarious  one  ? 
For  this  difficulty  they  have,  and  can  have  no  rational  solution. 

As  to  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  xviii,  20,  which  Socinians  some- 
times urge  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  passion,  it  is 
briefly  but  satisfactorily  answered  by  Grotius.  "  Socinus  objects 
from  Ezekiel,  '  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  ;  the  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  son.'  But  in  these  words  God  does  not  teach  us 
what  he  must  necessarily  do  ;  but  what  [in  a  particular  case]  he 
had  freely  decreed  to  do.  It  no  more,  therefore,  follows  from 
hence,  that  it  is  unjust  altogether  for  a  son  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
punishment  of  his  father's  crime,  than  that  it  is  unjust  for  a  sinner 
not  to  die.  The  place  itself  evinces,  that  God  does  not  here  treat 
of  perpetual  and  immutable  right ;  but  of  that  ordinary  course  of 
his  providence  which  he  was  determined  hereafter  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  the  Jews,  that  he  might  cut  otf  all  occasion  of  com- 
plaint." (2) 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Redemption — Sacrifices  of  the  Law. 

It  has,  then,  been  established,  upon  the  testimony  of  various 
texts,  in  which  the  doctrine  is  laid  down,  not  in  the  language  of 
metaphor  and  allusion,  but  clearly  and  expressly,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  vicarious  and  propitiatory  ;  and  that  by  it  a  satisfac- 
tion was  offered  to  the  Divine  justice  for  the  transgressions  of 
men  ;  in  consideration  of  which  pardon  and  salvation  are  offered 
to  them  in  the  Gospel  through  faith  ;  and  1  have  preferred  to  ad- 
duce these  clear  and  cogent  proofs  of  this  great  principle  of  our 
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religion,  in  the  first  place,  from  those  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  which  there  are  no  sacrificial  terms,  no  direct  allusions 
to  the  atonements  of  the  law,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levitical 
piacular  system,  to  show,  that  independent  of  the  latter  class  of 
texts,  the  doctrine  may  be  estahhshed  against  the  Sociuians  ;  and, 
also,  that  by  having  first  settled  the  meaning  of  the  leading  pas- 
sages, we  may  more  satisfactorily  determine  the  sense  in  which 
the  evangehsts  and  apostles  use  the  sacrificial  terms  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  a  subject  in 
which,  from  its  nature,  the  opponents  of  the  atonement,  find  a 
freedom  of  remark  and  license  of  criticism,  by  which  they  are  apt 
to  mislead  and  perplex  the  unwary.  This  second  class  of  texts, 
however,  when  approached  by  the  light  of  the  argument  already 
made  good,  and  exhibited  also  in  that  of  their  own  evidence,  will 
afford  the  most  triumphant  refutation  of  the  notions  of  those,  who, 
to  the  denial  of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord,  add  a  proud  and  Phari- 
saic rejection  of  the  sacrificial  efficacy  of  his  death. 

We  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  advert  to  the  sacrifices  under 
the  patriarchal  dispensation,  as  to  the  origin  of  which  a  diflerence 
of  opinion  exists,  a  subject  on  which  some  remarks  will  be  offered 
in  the  sequel.  Among  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  unquestionably 
of  Divine  original ;  and  as  terms  taken  from  them  are  found 
applied  so  frequently  to  Christ  and  to  his  sufferings  in  the  New 
Testament,  they  serve  farther  to  explain  that  peculiarity  under 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  apostles  regarded  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  afford  additional  proof  that  it  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
sacrifice  of  expiation,  as  the  grand  universal  sin  offering  for  the 
whole  world. 

He  is  announced  by  John,  his  forerunner,  as  "the  Lamb  of 
God  ;"  and  that  not  with  reference  to  meekness  or  any  other 
moral  virtue  ;  but  with  an  accompanying  phrase,  which  would 
communicate  to  a  Jew,  the  full  sacrificial  sense  of  the  term  em- 
ployed— '<  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  He  is  called  '<  our  passover,  sacrificed  for  us."  He  is 
said  to  have  given  "  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice 
to  God,  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour."  As  a  Priest,  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  have  somewhat  to  offer ;  and  he  offered  himself, 
"  his  own  blood,"  to  which  is  ascribed  the  washing  away  of  sin, 
and  our  eternal  redemption.  He  is  declared  to  have  "  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  to  have  "  by  hi.mself  purged 
our  sins,"  to  have  "  sanctified  the  people  by  his  own  blood," 
to  have  offered  to  God  one  sacrifice  for  sins."  Add  to  these, 
and  innumerable  other  similar  expressions   and    allusions,   the 
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argument  of  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which, 
by  proving  at  length,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  superior  in 
efficacy  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  he  most  unequivocally  assumes, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  and  sin  offering,  for  without 
that  it  would  no  more  have  been  capable  of  comparison  with  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law,  than  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  St. 
Stephen,  or  St.  James,  all  martyrs  and  sufferers  for  the  truth, 
who  had  recently  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  This 
ver}'  comparison,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  is  utterly  unaccountable 
and  absurd  on  any  hypothesis,  which  denies  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  for  what  relation  could  his  death  have  to  the  Levitical 
immolations  and  offerings,  if  it  had  no  sacrificial  character  ? 
Nothing  could,  in  fact,  be  more  misleading,  and  even  absurd,  than 
to  apply  those  terms,  which,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were 
in  use  to  express  the  various  processes  and  means  of  atonement 
and  piacular  propitiation,  if  the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not 
intend  to  represent  his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for  sin  : — 
misleading,  because  such  would  be  the  natural  and  necessary 
inference  from  the  terms  themselves,  which  had  acquired  this  as 
their  established  meaning ;  and  absurd,  because  if,  as  Socinians 
say,  they  used  them  metaphorically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal 
resemblance  between  the  figure,  and  that  which  it  was  intended 
to  illustrate.  So  totally  irrelevant,  indeed,  will  those  terms  appear 
to  any  notion  entertained  of  the  death  of  Christ  which  excludes 
its  expiatory  character,  that  to  assume  that  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles  used  them  as  metaphors,  is  profanely  to  assume  them  to 
be  such  writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  tolerated ; 
writers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  commonest  rules  of  elocu- 
tion, and  therefore  wholly  unfit  to  be  teachers  of  others,  not  only 
in  religion  but  in  things  of  inferior  importance. 

The  use  of  such  terms,  we  have  said,  would  not  only  be  wholly 
absurd,  but  criminally  misleading  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  first  converted  to  Christianity.  To  them  the 
notion  of  propitiatory  offerings,  offerings  to  avert  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods,  and  which  expiated  the  crimes  of  offenders,  was  most 
familiar,  and  the  corresponding  terms  in  constant  use.  The  bold 
denial  of  this  by  Dr.  Priestley  might  well  bring  upon  him  the 
reproof  of  Archbishop  Magee,  who,  after  establishing  this  point 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  observes,  "so  clearly  does  their 
language  announce  the  notion  of  a  propitiatory  atonement,  that  if 
we  would  avoid  an  imputation  on  Dr.  Priestley's  fairness,  we  are 
driven,  of  necessity,  to  question  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance 
with  those  writers."  The  reader  may  consult  the  instances  given  by 
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this  writer,  in  No.  5  of  his  Illustrations  appended  to  his  Discourses 
on  the  Atonement ;  and  particularly  the  tenth  chapter  of  Grotius' 
De  Satisfactione,  whose  learning  has  most  amply  illustrated  and 
firmly  settled  this  view  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  use  to  be 
made  of  this  in  the  argument  is,  that  as  the  apostles  found  the 
very  terms  they  used  with  reference  to  the  nature  and  efficacy  of 
the  death  of  Clirist,  fixed  in  an  expiatory  signification  among  the 
Greeks,  they  could  not  in  honesty,  use  them  in  a  distant  figura- 
tive sense,  much  less  in  a  contrary  one,  without  due  notice  of 
their  having  invested  them  with  a  new  import  being  given  to  their 
readers.  From  ayog,  a  pollution,  an  impurity,  which  was  to  be 
expiated  by  sacrifice,  are  derived  ayvi^w  and  ayia^u  which  denote 
the  act  of  expiation  ;  xa^aipw  too,  to  purify,  cleanse,  is  appUed  to 
the  eff'ect  of  expiation  ;  and  iXa^w  denotes  the  method  of  propi- 
tiating the  gods  by  sacrifice.  These,  and  other  words  of  similar 
import,  are  used  by  the  authors  of  the  Septuagint,  and  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  they  give  no  notice  of  using  them 
in  any  strange  and  altered  sense  ;  and  when  they  apply  them  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  they  must,  therefore,  be  understood  to  use 
them  in  their  received  meaning. 

In  Hke  manner  the  Jews  had  their  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  the 
terms  and  phrases  used  in  them  are,  in  like  manner,  employed  by 
the  apostles  to  characterize  the  death  of  their  Lord ;  and  they 
would  have  been  as  guilty  of  misleading  their  Jewish  as  their 
Gentile  readers,  had  they  employed  them  in  a  new  sense,  and 
without  warning,  which,  unquestionably,  they  never  gave. 

The  force  of  this  has  been  felt,  and  as,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  the 
two  points,  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  and  their 
typical  signature  have  been  questioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  each. 

As  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  all  the  Levitical  offerings  were  of  this 
character.  There  were  also  offerings  for  persons  and  for  things 
prescribed  for  purification,  which  were  incidental ;  but  even  they 
grew  out  of  the  leading  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that 
legal  purification  which  resulted  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  It 
is  enough  to  show,  that  the  grand  and  eminent  sacrifices  of  the 
Jews  were  strictly  expiatory,  and  that  by  them  the  offerers  were 
released  from  punishment  and  death,  for  which  ends  they  were 
appointed  by  the  lawgiver. 

When  we  speak,  too,  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  we  do  not  mean, 
either  on  the  one  hand,  such  a  substitution  as  that  the  victim 
should  bear  the  same  quantum  of  pain  and  suffering  as  the  offender 
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himself;  or,  on  the  other,  that  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  the 
offender  as  a  mere  symbolical  act,  by  which  he  confessed  his 
desert  of  punishment ;  but  a  substitution  made  by  Divine  appoint- 
ment, by  which  the  victim  was  exposed  to  sufi'erings  and  death 
instead  of  the  offender,  in  virtue  of  which  the  offender  himself 
should  be  released.  In  this  view  one  can  scarcely  conceive  why 
so  able  a  writer  as  Abp.  Magee  should  prefer  to  use  the  term 
"  vicarious  import,^'  rather  than  the  simple  and  established  term 
"  vicarious  ;"  since  the  Antinomian  notion  of  substitution  may  be 
otherwise  sufficiently  guarded  against,  and  the  phrase  "  vicarious 
imporC  is  certainly  capable  of  being  resolved  into  that  figurative 
notion  of  mere  symbolical  action,  which  however  plausible,  does  in 
fact  deprive  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  their  typical,  and  the  oblation 
of  Christ  of  its  real  efficacy.  Vicarious  acting,  is  acting  for  an 
other ;  vicarious  suffering,  is  suffering  for  another  ;  but  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  that  suffering  in  the  case  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  at  large,  and  not  wholly 
by  the  term  itself,  which  is,  however,  useful  for  this  purpose,  (and 
therefore  to  be  preserved,)  that  it  indicates  the  sense  in  which 
those  who  use  it  understand  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
Christ  "  died  for  us,"  to  be  that  he  died  not  merely  for  our 
benefit,  but  in  our  stead;  in  other  words,  that  but  for  his  having 
died,  those  who  believe  in  him  would  personally  have  suffered  that 
death  which  is  the  penalty  of  every  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 

That  sacrifices  under  the  law  were  expiatory  and  vicarious, 
admits  of  abundant  proof. 

The  chief  objections  made  to  this  doctrine,  are,  first,  that 
under  the  law,  in  all  capital  cases,  the  offender,  upon  legal 
proof  or  conviction,  was  doomed  to  die,  and  that  no  sacrifice 
could  exempt  him  from  the  penalty.  Secondly,  that  in  all 
lower  cases  to  which  the  law  had  not  attached  capital  punish- 
ment, but  pecuniary  mulcts,  or  personal  labour  or  servitude, 
upon  their  non  payment,  this  penalty  was  to  be  strictly  executed, 
and  none  could  plead  any  privilege  or  exemption  on  account  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  that  when  sacrifices  were  ordained  with  a  pecu- 
niary mulct,  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  fine,  one 
part  of  which  was  paid  to  the  state,  the  other  to  the  church. 
This  was  the  mode  of  argument  adopted  by  the  author  of  "  the 
Moral  Philosopher,"  and  nothing  of  weight  has  been  added  to 
these  objections  since. 

Now  much  of  this  may  be  granted,  without  any  prejudice  to 
the  argument ;  and,  indeed,  is  no  more  than  the  most  orthodox 
writers  on  this  subject  have  often  adverted  to.     The  law,  under 
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which  the  Jews  were  placed,  was  at  once,  as  to  them,  both  a 
moral  and  a  political  law  ;  and  the  Lawgiver  excepted  certain 
offences  from  the  benefit  of  a  pardon,  which  implied  exemption 
from  temporal  death,  which  was  the  state  penalty,  and  therefore 
would  accept  no  atonement  for  such  transgressions.  Blasphemy, 
idolatry,  murder,  and  adultery,  were  those  "  presumptuous  sins" 
which  were  thus  exempted,  and  the  reason  will  be  seen  in  the 
political  relation  of  the  jieople  to  God.  In  refusing  this  exemp- 
tion from  punishment  in  this  world,  in  certain  cases,  respect  was 
had  to  the  order  and  benefit  of  society.  Running  parallel,  how- 
ever, with  this  political  application  of  the  law  to  the  Jews  as 
subjects  of  the  theocracy,  we  see  the  authority  of  the  moral  law 
kept  over  them  as  men  and  creatures ;  and  if  these  "  presump- 
tuous sins,"  of  blasphemy  and  idolatry,  of  murder  and  adultery, 
and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  capital  crimes,  considered  poli- 
tically, they  were  not  the  only  capital  crimes,  considered  morally, 
that  is,  there  were  other  crimes  which  would  have  subjected  the 
offender  to  death,  but  for  this  provision  of  expiatory  oblations. 
The  true  question  then  is,  whether  such  sacrifices  were  appointed 
by  God,  and  accepted  instead  of  the  personal  punishment  or  life 
of  the  offender,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  forfeited,  as 
in  the  other  cases  ;  and  if  so,  if  the  Ufe  of  animal  sacrifices  was 
accepted  instead  of  the  life  of  man,  then  the  notion  that  they 
were  mere  mulcts  and  pecuniary  penalties  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  the  vicarious  nature  of  most  of  the  Levitical  oblations  is 
established. 

That  other  offences,  besides  those  above  mentioned,  were 
capital,  that  is,  exposed  the  offender  to  death,  is  clear  from 
this,  that  all  offences  against  the  law  had  this  capital  character. 
As  death  was  the  sanction  of  the  commandment  given  to  Adam, 
so  every  one  who  transgressed  any  part  of  the  law  of  Moses 
became  guilty  of  death  ;  every  man  was  accursed,  that  is,  devoted 
to  die,  who  ''  continued  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  ;"  "  the  man  only  that  doeth  these  things  shall  live 
by  them,"  was  the  rule  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to  redeem  the 
offenders  from  this  penalty  that  sacrifices  were  appointed.  So, 
with  reference  to  the  great  day  of  expiation,  we  read,  "  For 
on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for  you,  to 
cleanse  you,  that  you  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins;  and 
this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto  you,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sins,  once  a  year." 
Levit.  xvi,  30-34. 

To  prove  that  this  was  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  annual 
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sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  we  need  do  little  more  than  refer  to  Lev. 
xvii,  10,  11,  "I  will  set  ray  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth 
blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people.  For  the  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood  ;  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  soul  :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul."  Here  the  blood  which 
is  said  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul,  is  the  blood  of  the  victims, 
and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul  is  the  same  as  to  be 
a  ransom  for  the  soul,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  Exodus 
XXX,  12-16,  and  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  soul,  is  to  avert  death. 
"  They  shall  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the 
Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them,"  by  which  their 
lives  might  be  suddenly  taken  away.  The  "  soul,"  is  also  here 
used  obviously  for  the  life ;  the  blood,  or  the  life,  of  the  victims 
in  all  the  sacrifices,  was  substituted  for  the  life  of  man,  to  preserve 
him  from  death,  and  the  victims  were  therefore  vicarious.  (3) 

The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  atonement,  "\3D,  signifying  pri- 
marily to  cover,  overspread,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  evasive 
criticisms.  It  comes,  however,  in  the  secondary  sense  to  signify 
atonement,  or  propitiation,  because  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cover, 
or,  in  Scripture  meaning,  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  offences. 
The  Septuagint,  also,  renders  it  by  sfiXatfxoiaai,  to  appease,  to  make 
propitious.  It  is  used,  indeed,  where  the  means  of  atonement 
are  not  of  the  sacrificial  kind,  but  these  "  instances  equally  serve 
to  evince  the  Scripture  sense  of  the  term,  in  cases  of  transgression, 
to  be  that  of  reconciling  the  offended  Deity,  by  averting  his  dis- 
pleasure ;  so  that  when  the  atonement  for  sin  is  said  to  be  made 
by  sacrifice,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  the  sacrifice  was  strictly 
a  sacrifice  of  propitiation.  Agreeably  to  this  conclusion  we  find  it 
expressly  declared,  in  the  several  cases  of  piacular  oblations  for 
transgression  of  the  Divine  commands,  that  the  sin  for  which 
atonement  was  made  by  those  oblations,  should  be  forgiven.'*^ {4) 

As  the  notion  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  not  vicarious, 
but  mere  mulcts  and  fines,  is  overturned  by  the  general  appoint- 
ment of  the  blood  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  souls,  the  forfeited 
lives  of  men,  so  also  is  it  contradicted  by  particular  instances. 
Let  us  refer  to  Lev.  v,  15,  16,  "If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass, 
and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord,  he  shall 
make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing, 
and  shall  add  a^fifth  part  thereto,  and  shall  give  it  to  the  priest." 
Here,  indeed,  is  the  proper  "  fine"  for  the  trespass ;  but  it  is 

<?>)  Vide  OiJxnAM  deSacrif.  lib.  1,  c.  xxii.  (4)  Magee's  Discourses,  vol.  i,  p.  3.32. 
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added,  "he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass  unto  the  Lord,  a  ram 
without  blemish,  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him, 
with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him."  Thus,  then,  so  far  from  the  sacrifice  being  the  fine,  the 
fine  is  distinguished  from  it,  and  with  the  ram  only  was  the  atone- 
ment made  to  the  Lord  for  his  trespass.  Nor  can  the  ceremonies, 
with  which  the  trespass  and  sin  offerings  were  accompanied,  agree 
with  any  notion  but  that  of  their  vicarious  character.  The  wor- 
shipper, conscious  of  his  trespass,  brought  an  animal,  his  own 
property,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  not  an  eucha- 
ristical  act,  not  a  memorial  of  mercies  received,  but  of  sins 
committed.  He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  animal,  the 
symbolical  act  of  transfer  of  punishment,  then  slew  it  with  his  own 
hand,  and  delivered  it  to  the  priest,  who  burnt  the  fat  and  part  of 
the  animal  upon  the  altar,  and  having  sprinkled  part  of  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,  and,  in  some  cases,  upon  the  offerer  himself,  poured 
the  rest  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  And  thus,  we  are  told,  "the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him,  as  concerning  his  sin,  and 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  So  clearly  is  it  made  manifest  by  these 
actions,  and  by  the  description  of  their  nature  and  end,  that  the 
animal  bore  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  and  that  by  this 
appointment  he  was  reconciled  to  God,  and  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  offences. 

An  equally  strong  proof,  that  the  life  of  the  animal  sacrifice  was 
accepted  in  place  of  the  life  of  man,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
atonement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  made,  by  sin  offerings 
and  burnt  offerings,  for  even  bodily  distempers  and  disorders. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  to  explain  the  distinctions 
between  these  various  oblations ; (5)  nor  yet  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  which  required  propitiation  to  be  made  for  corporal 
infirmities,  which,  in  many  cases,  could  not  be  avoided.  They 
were,  however,  thus  connected  with  sin  as  the  cause  of  all  these 
disorders,  and  God,  who  had  placed  his  residence  among  the 
Israelites,  insisted  upon  a  perfect  ceremonial  purity,  to  impress 
upon  them  a  sense  of  his  moral  purity,  and  the  necessity  of 
purification  of  mind.  Whether  these  were  the  reasons,  or  what- 
ever other  reason  there  might  be  in  the  case,  and  whether  it  is 
at  all  discoverable  by  us,  all  such  unclean  persons  were  liable  to 
death,  and  were  exe,mpted  from  it  only  by  animal  sacrifices.  This 
appears  from  the  conclusion  to  all  the  Levitical  directions  con- 
cerning the  ceremonial  to  be  followed  in  all  such  cases.    Lev,  xv, 

(5)  On  this  subject,  see  Outram  De  Sacrificii"?. 
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31,  "Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their 
uncleanness ;  that  they  die  not  in  (or  by)  their  uncleanness, 
when  they  defile  my  tabernacle  tohich  is  among  them."  So  that  by 
virtue  of  the  sin  offerings,  the  children  of  Israel  were  saved  from 
a  death,  which  otherwise  they  would  have  suff'ered  for  their  un- 
cleanness, and  that  by  substituting  the  life  of  the  animal  for  the 
life  of  the  offerer.  Nor  can  it  be  urged,  that  death  is,  in  these 
instances,  threatened  only  as  a  punishment  of  not  observing  these 
laws  of  purification,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
for  the  threatening  of  death  is  not  hypothetical  upon  their  not 
bringing  the  prescribed  atonement,  but  is  grounded  upon  the  fact 
of  "  defiling  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  which  was  among  them," 
which  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  all  uncleanness  as  such,  in  the 
first  instance. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  principal 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  we  may  instance  those  statedly 
offered  for  the  w  aole  congregation.  Every  day  were  off'eredtwo 
lambs,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening,  '•  for  a 
continual  burnt  offering."  To  these  daily  victims  were  to  be 
added,  weekly,  two  other  lambs  for  the  burnt  offering  of  every 
sabbath.  None  of  these  could  be  considered  in  the  light  of  fines 
for  offences,  since  they  were  offered  for  no  particular  persons,  and 
must  be  considered,  therefore,  unless  resolved  into  an  unmeaning 
ceremony,  piacular  and  vicarious.  To  pass  over,  however,  the 
monthly  sacrifices,  and  those  otfered  at  the  great  feasts,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  fix  upon  those  which  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  offered  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  expiation. 
On  that  day,  to  other  prescribed  sacrifices,  were  to  be  added  an- 
other ram  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  another  goat,  the  most  eminent 
of  all  the  sacrifices,  for  a  sin  offering,  whose  blood  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  high  priest  into  the  inner  sanctuary,  which  was  not 
done  by  the  blood  of  any  other  victim,  except  the  bidlock,  which 
was  offered  the  same  (iay  as  a  sin  offering  for  the  family  of  Aaron. 
"  The  circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  was 
to  be  made  '^for  all  the  sins^  of  the  whole  Jewish  p«ople,  are  so 
strikingly  significant  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded 
to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat,  as  sin  offerings,  the  one  for  himself 
and  the  other  for  the  people,  and  having  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
these,  in  due  form,  before  the  mercy  seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second 
goat,  denominated  the  scape  goat ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  scape  goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the 
Iniquities  of  the  people  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of  tlie  goat,  and 
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to  send  the  animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into 
the  wilderness  ;  in  this  manner  expressing,  by  an  action  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood,  that  the  atonement,  which  it  is  affirmed 
was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering,  consisted  in 
removing  from  the  people  their  iniquities  by  this  translation  of 
them  to  the  animal.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ceremony 
of  the  scape  goat  is  not  a  distinct  one  ;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the 
process,  and  is  evidently  the  coiicluding  part,  and  symbolical  con- 
summation of  the  sin  offering.  So  that  the  transfer  of  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  people  upon  the  head  of  the  scape  goat  and  the  bearing 
them  away  into  the  wilderness,  manifestly  imply,  that  the  atone- 
ment effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  sin  offering  consisted  in  the 
transfer,  and  consequent  removal  of  those  iniquities. "(6) 

How,  then,  is  this  impressive  and  singular  ceremonial  to  be 
explained  ?  Shall  we  resort  to  the  notion  of  mulcts  and  fines  ? 
but  if  so,  then  this  and  other  stated  sacrifices  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  oi  penal  enactments.  But  this  cannot  agree  with  the 
apointment  of  such  sacrifices  annually  in  succeeding  generations — 
'*  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  you."  Tiie  law  appoints  a 
certain  day  in  the  year  for  expiating  the  sins  both  of  the  high 
priest  himself  and  of  the  whole  congregation,  and  that  for  all  high 
priests,  and  all  generations  of  the  congregation.  Now,  could  a 
law  be  enacted,  inflicting  a  certain  penalty,  at  a  certain  time,  upon 
a  whole  people,  as  well  as  upon  their  high  priest,  thus  presuming 
upon  their  actual  transgression  of  it  ]  The  sacrifice  was  also  for 
sins  in  general,  and  yet  the  penalty,  if  it  were  one,  is  not  greater 
than  individual  persons  were  often  obliged  to  undergo  for  single 
trespasses.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
hypothesis.  (7) 

Shall  we  account  for  it  by  saying,  that  sacrifices  were  offered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  worshipper,  but  exclude  the  notion  of  expia- 
tion ?  But  here  we  are  oblig*  d  to  confine  the  benefit  to  reconcile 
ation  and  the  taking  away  of  sins,  and  that  by  the  appointed  means 
of  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  presentation  of  blood  in  the  holy 
place,  accompanied  by  the  expressive  ceremony  of  imposition  of 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  the  import  of  which  act  is  fixed 
beyond  all  controversy,  by  the  priest's  confessing,  at  the  same 
time,  over  that  victim,  the  sins  of  all  the  peofjle,  and  imprecating 
upon  its  head  the  vengeance  due  to  them.  (8) 

Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  merely  saying  that  this  was  a 
symbol ;  but  the  question  remains  of  what  was  it  a  symbol  ?  To 
determine  that,  let  the  several  parts  of  the  symbolic  action  be 
(6)  Mageb's  Discourses.  (7)  Vide  Chapman's  Eusebius,  (8)  Leviticus  xvj,  SJ. 
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enumerated.  Here  is  confession  of  sin — confession  before  God, 
at  the  door  of  his  tabernacle — the  substitution  of  a  victim — the 
figurative  transfer  of  sins  to  that  victim — the  shedding  of  blood, 
which  God  appointed  to  make  atonement  for  the  soul — the  carry- 
ing the  blood  into  the  holiest  place,  the  very  permission  of  which 
cleaily  marked  the  Divine  acceptance — the  bearing  away  of 
iniquity — and  the  actual  reconciliation  of  the  people  to  God.  If, 
then,  this  is  symbolical,  it  has  nothing  correspondent  with  it ;  it 
never  had  or  can  have  any  thing  correspondent  to  it  but  the  sacri- 
ficial death  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communication  of  the  benefits 
of  his  passion  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  those  that  believe  in 
him,  and  their  reconcihation  with  God. 

Shall  we,  finally,  say,  that  those  sacrifices  had  respect  not  to 
God  to  obtain  pardon  by  expiation  ;  but  to  the  offerer,  teaching 
him  moral  lessons,  and  calling  forth  moral  dispositions  ?  we  an- 
swer, that  this  hypothesis  leaves  many  of  the  essential  circum- 
stances of  the  ceremonial  wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  taber- 
nacle and  temple  were  erected  for  the  residence  of  God,  by  his 
own  command.  Thepe  it  was  his  will  to  be  approached,  and  to 
these  sacred  places  the  victims  were  required  to  be  brought.  Any 
where  else  they  might  as  well  have  been  offered,  if  they  had  had 
respect  only  to  the  offerer ;  but  they  were  required  to  be  brought 
to  God,  to  be  offered  according  to  a  prescribed  ritual,  and  by  an 
order  of  men  appointed  for  that  purpose.  "  But  there  is  no  other 
reason  why  they  should  be  offered  in  the  sanctuary,  than  this,  that 
they  were  ofiered  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  sanctuary  ;  nor  could 
they  be  offered  to  him  without  having  respect  to  him,  or  without 
his  being  the  object  of  their  efficacy,  as  in  the  case  of  solemn 
prayers  addressed  to  him.  There  were  some  victims  whose  blood, 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  was  to  be  carried  into  the  inner  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  for  what  purpose  can  we  suppose  the  blood  to  have  been 
carried  into  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  Divine  residence,  and  that 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  except  to  obtain  the  favour  of  him  in 
whose  presence  it  was  sprinkled  ?"(9)  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  reason  given  for  these  sacred  services  is  not  in  any  case  a  mere 
moral  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  worshippers ; 
they  were  to  make  atonement,  that  is  to  avert  God's  displeasure, 
that  the  people  might  not  "  die." 

We  may  find  also  another  most  explicit  illustration  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Passover.  The  sacrificial  character  of  this  offer- 
ing is  strongly  marked ;  for  it  was,  Corban,  an  offering  brought 

(9)  OuTRAM  De  Sacrificiis. 
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to  the  tabernacle  ;  it  was  slain  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  by  the  priests.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  passing  over,  and  sparing  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  on  the 
door  posts  of  which  the  blood  of  the  immolated  lamb  was  sprinkled, 
when  the  first  born  in  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians  were  slain  ;  and 
thus  we  have  another  instance  of  life  being  spared  by  the  instituted 
means  of  animal  sacrifice.  Nor  need  we  confine  ourselves  to 
particular  instances — "  almost  all  things,"  says  an  authority,  who 
surely  knew  his  subject,  "  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood,  and 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

By  their  very  law  and  by  constant  usage,  then,  were  the  Jews 
familiarized  to  the  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  the 
history  contained  in  their  sacred  books,  especially  in  Genesis, 
which  speaks  of  the  vicarious  sacrifices  offered  by  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  that  patriarch  is  recorded  to  have 
offered  sacrifices  for  the  supposed  sins  of  his  sons,  and  Eliphaz  is 
commanded  by  a  Divine  oracle,  to  offer  a  burnt  offering  for 
himself  and  his  friends,  "  lest  God  should  deal  with  them  after 
their  folly  .^^ 

On  the  sentiments  of  the  uninspired  Jewish  writers  on  this 
point,  the  substitution  of  the  life  of  the  animal  for  that  of  the 
offerer,  and,  consequently,  the  expiatory  nature  of  their  sacrifices 
Outram  has  given  many  quotations  from  their  writings,  which  the 
reader  may  consult  in  his  work  on  Sacrifices.  Two  or  three  only 
need  be  adduced  by  way  of  specimen.  R.  Levi,  Ben  Gerson 
says,  "  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  offerers  was  designed  to 
indicate,  that  their  sins  were  removed  from  themselves,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  animal."  Isaac  Ben  Arama — "  he  transfers  his  sins 
from  himself,  and  lays  them  upon  the  head  of  his  victim."  R.  Moses 
Ben  Nachman  says,  with  respect  to  a  sinner  offering  a  victim,  "It 
was  just  that  his  blood  should  be  shed,  and  that  his  body  should 
be  burned ;  but  the  Creator,  of  his  mercy,  accepted  this  victim 
from  him,  as  his  substitute  and  ransom ;  that  the  blood  of  the 
animal  might  be  shed  instead  of  his  blood  ;  that  is,  that  the  blood 
of  the  animal  might  be  given  for  his  life." 

Full  of  these  ideas  of  vicarious  expiation,  then,  the  apostles 
wrote  and  spoke,  and  the  Jews  of  their  time  and  in  subsequent 
ages  heard  and  read  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Socinian  pretence  is,  that  the  inspired  penmen  used  the  sacrificial 
terms  which  occur  in  their  writings  figuratively ;  but  we  not  only 
reply,  as  before,  that  they  could  not  do  this  honestly,  unless  they 
had  given  notice  of  this  new  application  of  the  established  terms 
of  the  Jewish  theology ;  but  that  if  this  be  assumed,  their  writings 

Vol.  it  "  43 
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leave  us  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  it  really  was  which  they 
intended  to  teach  by  these  sacrificial  terms  and  allusions.  They 
are,  themselves,  utterly  silent  as  to  this,  and  the  varying  theories 
of  those  wlio  reject  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in  fact,  confess  that 
their  writings  aftbrd  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  blasphemous  to  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  inspired  men 
shoilld  write  on  purpose  to  mislead  ;  so,  on  the  other,  is  it  utterly 
inconceivable  that,  had  they  only  been  ordinary  writers,  they 
should  construct  a  figurative  language  out  of  terms  which  had  a 
definite  and  established  sense,  without  giving  any  intimation  at 
all  that  they  employed  them  otherwise  than  in  their  received 
meaning,  or  telling  us  why  they  adopted  them  at  all,  and  more 
especially  when  they  knew  that  they  must  be  interpreted,  both  by 
Jews  and  Greeks,  in  a  sense  which,  if  the  Socinians  are  right,  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  that  which  they  intended  to  convey. 

This  will,  however,  appear  with  additional  evidence,  when  the 
typical,  as  well  as  the  expiatory  character  of  the  legal  sacrifices 
are  considered.  In  strict  argument,  the  latter  does  not  depend 
upon  the  former,  and  if  the  oblations  of  the  Mosaic  institute  had 
not  been  intentionally  adumbrative  of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ, 
the  argument,  from  their  vicarious  and  expiatory  character,  would 
still  have  been  valid.  For  if  the  legal  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
place  of  the  offender,  blood  for  blood,  life  for  life,  and  if  the  death 
of  Christ  is  represented  to  be,  in  as  true  a  sense,  a  sacrifice  and 
expiation,  then  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  as 
to  the  expiatory  character  of  the  death  of  our  Lord,  explicitly 
established. 

That  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  also  types,  is  another  argu- 
ment, and  accumulates  the  already  preponderating  evidence. 

A  type,  in  the  theological  sense,  is  defined  by  systematic  writers 
to  be  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  God  to  pre- 
figure some  future  thing.  It  is  required  that  it  should  represent 
(though  the  degree  of  clearness  may  be  very  different  in  different 
instances)  this  future  object,  either  by  something  which  it  has  in 
common  with  it,  or  in  being  the  symbol  of  some  property  which 
it  possesses  ; — that  it  should  be  prepared  and  designed  by  God 
thus  to  represent  its  antitype,  which  circumstance  distinguishes  it 
from  a  simile,  and  from  hieroglyphic  ; — that  it  should  give  place 
to  the  antitype  so  soon  as  the  latter  appears ; — and  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  antitype  should  exist  in  the  type  in  appearance 
only,  or  in  a  lower  degree.  (1)  These  may  be  considered  as  the 
general  properties  of  a  type. 

(1)  Vide  Oi'TRAM  De  Sacrificii.* 
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Of  this  Idnd  are  the  views  given  us,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  Levitical  dispensation,  and  of  many 
events  and  examples  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Thus  St.  Paul  calls 
the  meats  and  drinks,  the  holy  days,  new  moons,  and  sabbaths 
of  the  Jews,  including  in  them  ibe  services  performed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  these  festivals  "  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;"  "  the 
hodif^  of  which  shadow,  whose  form  the  shadow  generally  and 
faintly  exhibited  "  is  Christ."  Again,  when  speaking  of  the  things 
which  happened  to  the  Israelites,  in  the  wilderness,  he  calls  them 
"  ensamples"  (tu'ttoi)  types,  "  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."  In  Hebrews  x,  1,  the 
same  apostle,  when  he  discourses  expressly  on  the  "  sacrifices" 
of  the  tabernacle,  calls  them  "  the  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,"  and  places  them  in  contrast  with  "  the  vei^y  image  of  the 
things,"  that  is,  the  "  good  things"  just  before  mentioned  ;  and, 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  tells  us  that  the  services  performed 
in  the  tabernacle  prefigured  what  was  afterwards  to  be  transacted 
in  the  heavenly  sanctuary.  These  instances  are  sufficient  for  the 
argument,  and,  in  examining  them,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the 
things  here  alluded  to  are  not  allowed  to  be  types,  then  they  are 
used  as  mere  illustrative  rhetorical  illustrations,  and  in  their 
original  institution  had  no  more  reference  to  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  system  than  the  sacrificial  services  of  Pagan 
temples,  which  might,  in  some  particulars,  upon  this  hypothesis, 
just  as  well  have  served  the  apostle's  purpose.  But  if,  upon 
examination,  this  notion  of  their  being  used  merely  as  rhetorical 
illustrations  be  contradicted  by  the  passages  themselves,  then  the 
true  typical  character  of  these  events  and  ceremonies  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  established. 

With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  disobedient  and  unfaithful  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness  were  "  types  written  for  our  admonition,"  it  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  considering  the  history  of  that  people  as 
designedly  and,  by  appointment,  typical.  These  things  happened 
for  types  ;  and  that,  by  types,  the  apostle  means  much  more  than 
a  general  admonitory  correspondence  between  disobedience  and 
punishment,  which  many  other  circumstances  might  just  as  well 
have  afforded  ;  he  adds,  that  "  they  were  written  for  our  admo- 
nition, upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  that  is,  for 
the  admonition  of  Christians  who  had  entered  into  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  new  dispensation.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
recorded  ;  by  this  act  of  God  they  were  made  types  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  and  could  not  become  types  in  the  sense  of  mere  figurative 
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illustration,  which  would  have  been  contingent  upon  this  rhetorical 
use  being  made  of  them  by  some  subsequent  writer.  This  is 
farther  confirmed  also  by  the  preceding  veises,  in  which  the 
apostle  calls  the  manna  "  spiritual  meat,"  which  can  only  be 
understood  of  it  as  being  a  type  of  the  bread  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  even  Christ,  who,  in  allusion  to  the  same  fact,  so 
designates  himself.  The  "rock,"  too,  is  called  the  spiritual  rock, 
and  that  rock,  adds  the  apostle,  "  ivas  Christ ;"  but  in  what  con- 
ceivable meaning,  except  as  it  was  an  appointed  type  of  him  ? 

This  is  St.  Paul's  general  description  of  the  typical  character 
of  "the  church  in  the  wilderness."  In  the  other  passages  quoted, 
he  adduces,  in  particular,  the  Levitical  services.  He  calls  the 
ceremonial  of  the  law  "  a  shadow"  (cxia ;)  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  opposes  this  shadow  to  "  the  body"  in  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  "the  very  image;"  by  which  he  obviously  means 
the  reality  of  "the  good  things"  adumbrated,  or  their  essential 
form  or  substance.  Now  whether  we  take  the  word  rfxia  for  the 
shadow  of  the  body  of  man ;  or  for  a  faint  delineation,  or  sketch, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  finished  picture,  it  is  clear,  that  whatever 
the  law  was,  it  was  by  Divine  appointment ;  and  as  there  is  a 
relation  between  the  shadow  and  the  body  which  produces  it,  and 
the  sketch  or  outline  and  the  finished  picture,  so  if,  by  Divine 
appointment,  the  law  was  this  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
which  is  what  the  apostle  asserts,  then  there  was  an  intended  rela- 
tion of  one  to  the  other,  quite  independent  of  the  figurative  and  rheto- 
rical use  which  might  be  made  of  a  mere  accidental  comparison. 
If  the  apostle  speaks  figuratively  only,  then  the  law  is  to  be  sup- 
posed to  have  no  appointed  relation  to  the  Gospel,  as  a  shadow  or 
sketch  of  good  things  to  come,  and  this  relation  is  one  of  imagin- 
ation only  ;  if  the  relation  was  a  designed  and  an  appointed  one, 
then  the  resolution  of  the  apostle's  words  into  figurative  allusion 
cannot  be  maintained.  But,  farther,  the  apostle  grounds  an 
argument  upon  these  types  ;  an  argument,  too,  of  the  most  serious 
kind ;  an  argument  for  renouncing  the  law  and  embracing  the 
Gospel,  upon  the  penalty  of  eternal  danger  to  the  soul :  no 
absurdity  can,  therefore,  be  greater  than  to  suppose  him  to  argue 
so  weighty  and  important  a  question  upon  a  relation  of  one  thing 
to  another  existing  only  in  the  imagination,  and  not  appointed  by 
God  ;  and  if  the  relation  was  so  appointed,  it  is  of  that  instituted 
and  adumbrative  kind  which  constitutes  a  type  in  its  special  and 
theological  sense. 

Of  this  appointment  and  designation  of  the  tabernacle  service  to 
be  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  the  ninth  chapter  of  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  affords  several  direct  and  unequivocal 
declarations.  So  verse  7  and  8,  "  But  into  the  second  went  the 
high  priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,  which  he 
offered  for  himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  signifying  this,  {showing,  declaring  by  this  type,)  that  the 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  ykt  made  manifest."  Here 
we  have  the  declaration  of  a  doctrine  by  type,  which  is  surely  very 
different  to  the  figurative  use  of  a  fact,  employed  to  embellish  and 
enforce  an  argument  by  a  subsequent  writer,  and  this  is  also  refer- 
red to  the  design  and  intention  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost"  himself,  at 
the  time  when  the  Levitical  ritual  was  prescribed,  and  this  typical 
declaration  was  to  continue  until  the  new  dispensation  should  be 
introduced.  In  verse  9,  the  tabernacle  itself  is  called  a  figure,  or 
parable  :  "  Which  was  a  figure  (■rapaSo^i)  for  the  time  then  pre- 
sent." It  was  a  parable  by  which  the  evangelical  and  spiritual 
doctrines  were  taught ;  it  was  an  appointed  parable,  because  limit- 
ed to  a  certain  time,  ^'for  the  time  then  present,^^  that  is,  until  the 
bringing  in  of  the  things  signified,  to  which  it  had  this  designed 
relation.  Again,  verse  23,  "  the  things  under  the  law"  are  called 
'^patterns  (representations)  of  things  in  the  heavens  ;"  and  inverse 
24,  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  are  denominated  "the 
figures,"  {antitypes)  "of  the  true."  Were  they  then  representa- 
tions and  antitypes  only  in  St.  Paul's  imagination,  or  in  reality 
and  by  appointment  ?  Read  his  argument ;  "  it  was  necessary, 
that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with 
these  ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  with  better  sacrifices 
than  these."  On  the  hypothesis  that  sacrificial  terms  and  allu- 
sions are  employed  figuratively  only  by  the  apostle,  what  kind  of 
argument,  we  may  ask,  is  this  ?  On  what  does  the  common 
necessity  of  the  purification,  both  of  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
tabernacle,  by  sacrifices,  though  different  in  their  degree  of  value 
and  efficacy,  rest  ?  Could  the  apostle  say  that  this  wa  necessary, 
to  afford*  him  a  figurative  embellishment  in  writing  his  epistle  ? 
The  necessity  is  clearly  grounded  upon  the  relation  instituted  by 
the  Author  of  the  Levitical  economy  himself;  the  heavenly 
places  were  not  to  be  entered  by  sinners,  but  through  the  blood 
of  "  better  sacrifices  ;"  and  to  teach  this  doctrine  early  to  man- 
kind, it  was  ^^  necessary''^  to  purify  the  earthly  tabernacle,  a.nd  thus 
give  the  people  access  to  it  only  by  the  blood  of  the  inferior 
sacrifices,  that  both  they  and  the  tabernacle  might  be  the  types 
of  evangelical  and  heavenly  things,  and  that  they  might  be  taught 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  access  to  the  tabernacle  in  heaven. 
There  was,  therefore,  in  setting  up  these  ^'■patterns,''''  an  inten- 
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tioned  adumbration  of  these  future  things,  and  hence  the  word 
used  is  vvoosiyixa,  the  import  of  which  is  shown  in  chap,  viii,  5, 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  term,  the  shadoio  of  heavenly 
things, — "  who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
things,"  or  "  these"  priests  "  perform  the  service  with  a  repre- 
sentation and  shadow  of  the  heavenly  things." 

The  sacrificial  ceremonies,  then,  of  the  Levitical  institute,  are 
clearly  established  to  be  typical,  and  have  all  the  characters  which 
constitute  a  type  in  the  received  theological  sense.  They  are 
represented  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  passages  which  have  been  under 
consideration,  as  adumbrative ;  as  designed  and  appointed  to  be 
so  bj^  God ;  as  having  respect  to  things  future,  to  Christ  and  to 
his  sacerdotal  ministry ;  as  being  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  anti- 
types which  correspond  to  them,  the  "  better  sacrifices,"  of  which 
he  speaks  ;  and  they  were  all  displaced  by  the  antitype,  the 
Levitical  ceremony  being  repealed  by  the  death  and  ascension 
of  our  Lord. 

Since,  then,  both  the  expiatory  and  the  typical  characters  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  were  so  clearly  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  they  apply  sacrificial  terms  and  allusions,  to  describe  the 
nature  and  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ.  As  the  offering  of  the 
animal  sacrifice  took  away  sin,  that  is,  obtained  remission  for 
offences  against  the  law,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  the 
Baptist  means,  when,  pointing  to  Christ,  he  exclaims,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  As 
there  was  a  transfer  of  suffering  and  death,  from  the  offender  to 
the  legally  clean  and  sound  victim,  so  Christ  died,  "  the  just  for 
the  unjust;''^  as  the  animal  sacrifice  was  expiating,  so  Christ  is 
our  iXaCfjLog,  propitiation,  or  expiation ;  as  by  the  Levitical  obla- 
tions men  were  reconciled  to  God,  so  "  we,  when  enemies,  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son ;"  as,  under  the  law, 
"without  shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission," 'so,  as  to 
Christ,  we  are  "justified  by  his  blood,"  and  have  "redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  remission  of  sins  ;"  as  by  the  blood  of  the 
appointed  sacrifices,  the  holy  places,  made  with  hands,  were  made 
accessible  to  the  Jewish  worshippers,  that  blood,  being  carried 
into  them,  and  sprinkled  by  the  high  priest,  so  "  Christ  entered 
once,  xciih  his  own  blood  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eter- 
nal redemption  for  us,"  and  has  thus  opened  for  us  a  "new  and 
living  way"  into  the  celestial  sanctuary ;  as  the  blood  of  the  Mosaic 
oblations  was  the  blood  of  the  Old  Testament,  so,  lie  himself  says, 
"  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Testament,  shed  for  the  remission 
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of  sins  ;"  as  it  was  a  part  of  the  sacrificial  solemnity,  in  some 
instances,  to  feast  upon  the  victim ;  so,  with  direct  reference  to 
this,  our  Lord  also  declares  that  he  would  give  his  own  ''flesh 
for  the  life  of  the  world  ;"  and  that  "  whoso  eateth  my  flesh 
and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life  ;  for  my  flesh  is  meat 
INDEED,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed  ;"  that  is,  it  is  in  truth 
and  reality  what  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Jewish  victims  were 
in  type. 

The  instances  of  this  use  of  sacrificial  terms  are,  indeed, 
almost  innumerable,  and  enough,  I  trust,  has  been  said  to  show 
that  they  could  not  be  employed  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ; 
nevertheless  there  are  two  or  three  passages  in  which  they  occur 
as  the  basis  of  an  argument  which  depends  upon  taking  them  in 
the  received  sense,  with  a  brief  consideration  of  which  we  may 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

When  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  says,  "for  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,"  or  "him  who 
knew  no  sin,  he  hath  made  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  ;"  he  concludes  a  discourse 
upon  our  reconciliation  to  God,  and  lays  this  down  as  the  general 
principle  upon  which  that  reconciliation,  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking,  is  to  be  explained  and  enforced.  Here,  then,  the 
question  is,  in  what  sense  Christ  was  made  sir>i  for  us.  Not,  cer- 
tainly, as  to  the  guilt  of  it ;  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that  "  he  knew 
no  sin ;"  but  as  to  the  expiation  of  it,  by  his  personal  sufferings, 
by  which  he  delivers  the  guilty  from  punishment.  For  the  phrase 
is  manifestly  taken  from  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  there  sometimes  called  "  sins,'^  as  being  offerings  for 
sin,  and  because  the  animals  sacrificed  represented  the  sinners 
themselves.  Thus,  Lev.  iv,  21,  the  heifer  to  be  offered,  is  called, 
in  our  translation,  more  agreeably  to  our  idiom,  "  a  sin  offering 
for  the  congregation  ;"  but,  in  the  LXX,  it  is  denonvinated  "  the 
SIN  of  the  congregation."  So,  also,  in  verse  29,  as  to  the  red 
heifer  which  was  to  be  offered  for  the  sin  of  private  persons,  the 
person  oftending  was  "  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin 
qffering,^^  as  we  rightly  interpret  it  ;  but,  in  the  LXX,  "  upon  the 
head  of  his  sin,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies 
indifferently  either  sin  or  the  offering  for  it.  Thus,  again,  in 
Lev.  vi,  25,  "  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering,"  in  the  Greek, 
"  This  is  the  law  of  sin ;"  which  also  has,  "  they  shall  slay  the 
sins  before  the  Lord,"  for  the  sin  offerings.  The  Greek  of  the 
apostle  Paul  is  thus  easily  explained  by  that  of  the  LXX,  and 
affords  a  natural  exposition  of  the  passage — "  Him  who  knew  no 
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sin,  God  bath  made  sin  for  us,"  as  the  sin  otTerings  of  the  law 
were  made-  sins  for  offenders,  the  death  of  innocent  creatures 
exempting  from  death  those  who  were  really  criminal.  (2)  This 
allusion  to  the  Levitical  sin  offerings  is  also  established  by  the 
connection  of  Christ's  sin  offering  with  our  reconciliation.  Such 
was  the  effect  of  the  sin  offerings  among  the  Jews,  and  such,  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  is  the  effect  of  Christ  being  made  a  sin  offering  for 
us  ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  does  not  use  the  term  figuratively, 
nor  speak  of  the  indirect  but  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  reconciling  us  to  God. 

Again,  in  Ephes.  v,  2,  "  Christ  loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for 
us,  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God^  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour." 
Here,  also,  he  uses  the  very  terms  applied  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 
How,  then,  could  a  Jew,  or  even  a  Gentile,  understand  him  ? 
Would  an  inspired  man  use  sacrificial  language  without  a  sacri- 
ficial sense,  and  merely  amuse  his  readers  with  the  sound  of  words 
without  meaning,  or  employ  them,  without  notice  being  given, 
in  a  meaning  which  the  readers  were  not  accustomed  to  aflfix  to 
them  ?  The  argument  forbids  this,  as  well  as  the  reason  and 
honesty  of  the  case.  His  object  was  to  impress  the  Ephesians 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  he  says,  "  Christ 
LOVED  us;  and  gave  up  himself  for  us;"  and  then  explains  the 
mode  in  which  he  thus  gave  himself  up /or  us,  that  is  in  our  room 
and  stead,  "an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God,  for  a  sweet 
smelling  savour ;"  by  which  his  readers  could  only  understand, 
that  Christ  gave  himself  up  a  sacrifice  for  them,  as  other  sacrifices 
had  been  given  up  for  them,  "  in  the  way  of  expiation,  to  obtain 
for  them  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God."  The  cavil  of  Crellius 
and  his  followers  on  this  passage  is  easily  answered.  He  says, 
that  the  phrase  "  a  sweet  smelling  savour,"  is  scarcely  ever  used 
of  sin  offerings  or  expiatory  sacrifices;  but  of  burnt  offerings,  and 
peace  offerings,  by  which  expiation  was  not  made.  But  here  are 
two  mistakes.  The  first  lies  in  assuming  that  burnt  offerings  were 
not  expiatory,  whereas  they  are  said  "  to  make  atonement,"  and 
were  so  considered  by  the  Jews,  though  sometimes  also  they  were 
eucharistic.  The  second  mistake  is,  that  the  phrase,  "a  sweet 
smelling  savour,"  is  by  some  peculiar  fitness  applied  to  one  class 
of  offerings  alone.  It  is  a  gross  conception,  that  it  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  odour  of  sacrifices  burned  with  fire  ;  whereas  it 
signifies  the  acceptableness  of  sacrifices  to  God ;  and  is  so  explained 
in  Phil,  iv,  18,  where  the  apostle  calls  the  bounty  of  the  Philip- 

^2)  Vide  ChaPiMan's  Euaebiup,  chap.  iv. 
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pians,  "an  odour  of  sweet  smell,^^  and  adds,  exegetically,  "a 
sacrifice  acceptable  and  well  pleasing  to  God.  The  phrase  is, 
probably,  taken  from  the  incensing  which  accompanied  the 
sacrificial  services. 

To  these  instances  must  be  added  the  ichole  argument  of  St. 
Paul;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  To  what  purpose  does  he 
prove  that  Christ  had  a  superior  priesthood  to  Aaron,  if  Christ 
were  only  metaphorically  a  priest  ?  what  end  is  answered  bj 
proving  that  his  offering  of  himself  had  greater  efficacy  than  the 
oblations  of  the  tabernacle,  in  taking  away  sin,  if  sin  was  not 
taken  away  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  by  expiation  ?  Why  does 
he  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon  the  death  of  our  Lord,  as  being  "  a 
better  sacrifice,"  if,  according  to  the  received  sense,  it  was  no 
sacrifice  at  all  ?  His  argument,  it  is  manifest,  would  go  for  nothing, 
and  be  no  better  than  an  unworthy  trifling  with  his  readers,  and 
especially  with  the  Hebrews  to  whom  he  writes  the  epistle,  beneath 
not  only  an  inspired  but  an  ordinary  writer.  Fully  to  unfold  the 
argument,  we  might  travel  through  the  greater  part  of  the  epistle  ; 
but  one  or  two  passages  may  suffice.  In  chap,  vii,  27,  speaking 
of  Christ  as  our  high  priest,  he  says,  "Who  needeth  not  daily,  as 
those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people's,  for  this  (latter)  he  did  once,  when  he  offered 
up  himself."  The  circumstance  of  his  offering  sacrifice  not  daily, 
but  "  once  for  all,"  marks  the  superior  value  and  efficacy  of  his 
sacrifice  ;  his  offering  up  this  sacrifice  "  of  himself"  for  the  sins  of 
the  people,  as  the  Jewish  high  priest  offered  his  animal  sacrifices 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  marks  the  similarity  of  the  act ;  in  both 
cases  atonement  was  made,  but  with  different  degrees  of  efficacy ; 
but  unless  atonement  for  sin  was  in  reality  made  by  his  thus 
offering  up  "  himself,"  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
would  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Aaronical  priesthood,  contrary  to 
the  declared  design  and  argument  of  the  epistle.  Let  us,  also,  refer 
to  chap,  ix,  13,  14,  "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,"  so  as  to  fit  the  offender  for  joining  in  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  "how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works,  to  serve 
the  living  God."  The  comparison  here  lies  in  this,  that  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  expiated  legal  punishments ;  but  did  not  in 
themselves  acquit  the  people  absolutely  in  respect  to  God,  as  the 
Governor  and  Judge  of  mankind ;  but  that  the  blood  of  Christ 
extends  its  virtue  to  the  conscience,  and  eases  it  of  all  giylty 
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terror  of  the  wrath  to  come  on  account  of  "dead  works,"  or 
works  which  deserve  death  under  the  universal  moral  law.  The 
ground  of  this  comparison,  however,  lies  in  the  real  efficacy  of 
each  of  these  expiations.  Each  "  purifies,"  each  delivers  from 
guilt,  but  the  latter  only  as  "  pertaining  to  the  conscience,"  and 
the  mode  in  each  case  is  by  expiation.  But  to  interpret  the 
purging  of  the  conscience,  as  the  Socinians,  of  mere  dissuasion  from 
dead  works  to  come,  or  as  descriptive  of  the  power  of  Christ  to 
acquit  men,  upon  their  repentance,  declaratively  destroys  all  just 
similitude  between  the  blood  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  animal 
sacrifices,  and  the  argument  amounts  to  nothing. 

We  conclude  with  a  passage,  to  which  we  have  before  advert- 
ed, which  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  Levitical  purification 
of  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  and  the  purification  of  the 
heavenly  places  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  And  almost  all  things 
are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood,  and  without  shedding  of  blood 
is  no  remission.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  patterns  of 
things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these ;  but  the 
heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these. 
For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
which  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  To  enter  into  the  meaning 
of  this  passage,  we  are  to  consider  that  God  dwelt  personally 
among  the  Israelites ;  that  the  sanctuary  and  tabernacle  are 
represented  as  polluted  by  their  sins,  and  even  corporal  impurities, 
the  penalty  of  which  was  death,  unless  atoned  for,  or  expiated 
according  to  law,  and  that  all  unclean  persons  were  debarred 
access  to  the  tabernacle  and  the  service  of  God,  until  expiation 
was  made,  and  purification  thereby  effected.  It  was  under  these 
views  that  the  sin  offerings  were  made  on  the  day  of  expiation,  to 
which  the  apostle  alludes  in  the  above  passage.  Then  the  high 
priest  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  with  the  blood  of  sacrifices, 
to  make  atonement  both  for  himself  and  the  whole  people.  He 
first  offered  for  himself  and  for  his  house  a  bullock,  and  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  it  upon  and  before  the  mercy  seat  within  the  veil. 
Afterwards  he  killed  a  goat  for  a  sin  offering  for  the  people  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  in  like  manner.  This  was  called  atoning  for,  or 
hallowing  and  reconciling  the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  "because  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins."  The 
effect  of  all  this  was  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  represented 
by  the  scape  goat,  who  carried  away  the  sins  which  had  been 
confessed  over  him,  with  imposition  of  hands .;  and  the  purification 
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of  the  priests  and  people,  so  that  their  holy  places  were  made 
accessible  to  them,  and  they  were  allowed,  without  fear  of  the 
death  which  had  been  threatened,  to  "  draw  near"  to  God. 

We  have  already  shown  that  here  the  holy  places  made  with 
hands,  and  the  "true  holy  places,"  of  which  they  were  the  figures, 
were  purified  and  opened,  each  in  the  same  way,  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  victims — the  patterns  or  emblems  of  things 
in  the  heavens,  by  the  blood  of  animals,  the  heavenly  places  them- 
selves by  "  better  sacrifices,"  and  that  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  figuratively.  Let  us, 
then,  merely  mark  the  correspondence  of  the  type  and  antitype 
in  this  case,  as  exhibited  by  the  apostle.  He  compares  the  legal 
sacrifices  and  that  of  Christ  in  a  similar  purification  of  the  respect- 
ive A/ia  or  sanctuaries  to  which  each  had  relation.  The  Jewish 
sanctuary  on  earth  was  purified,  that  is,  opened  and  made  acces- 
sible by  the  one  ;  the  celestial  sanctuary,  the  true  and  everlasting 
seat  of  God's  presence,  by  the  other.  Accordingly,  in  other  pas- 
sages, he  pursues  the  parallel  still- farther,  representing  Christ  as 
procuring  for  men,  by  his  death,  a  happy  admission  into  heaven, 
as  the  sin  offerings  of  the  law  obtained  for  the  Jews  a  safe 
entrance  into  the  tabernacle  on  earth.  "  Having,  therefore, 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  consecrated  for  us 
through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  his  flesh  ;  and  having  a  high  priest 
over  the  house  of  God,  let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water."  Thus,  also, 
he  tells  us  that  "  we  are  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  that  as  the  bodies  of  those  animals  whose  blood 
was  carried  into  the  holy  of  holies  by  the  high  priest,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  sin,  were  burnt  "  without  the  camp,"  so  also  Jesus 
suffered  without  the  gate,  "  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with 
his  own  blood." 

The  notion  that  sacrificial  terms  are  applied  to  the  death  of 
Christ  by  rhetorical  figure  is,  then,  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
foregoing  considerations.  But  it  has  been  argued,  that  as  there 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  want  of  literal  conformity  between  the 
death  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  a  considerable  license 
of  figurative  interpretation  must  be  allowed.  Great  confusion  of 
ideas,  on  this  subject,  has  resulted  from  not  observing  a  very 
obvious  distinction  which  exists  heivfQew  figurative  and  analogical 
language.  It  by  no  means  follows,  that  when  language  cannot 
be  interpreted  literally  it  must  be  taken  figuratively,  or  by  way  of 
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rhetorical  allusion.     This   distinction  is   well  made   by  a  late 
writer.  (3) 

"  Figurative  language,"  he  observes,  "  does  not  arise  from  the 
real  nature  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  transferred,  but  only  from 
the  imagination  of  him  who  transfers  it.  So,  a  man  of  courage 
is  figuratively  called  a  lion,  not  because  the  real  nature  of  a  lion 
belongs  to  him,  but  because  one  quality  which  characterizes  this 
animal  belongs  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  imagination 
conceives  of  them  as  partakers  of  a  common  nature,  and  applies 
to  them  one  common  name.  But  there  is  a  species  of  language, 
usually  called  analogical,  which,  though  not  strictly  proper,  is  far 
from  being  merely  figurative,  the  terms  being  transferred  from  one 
thing  to  another,  not  because  the  things  are  similar,  but  because 
they  are  in  similar  relations.  The  term  thus  transferred,  is  as 
truly  significant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  thing,  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands,  as  it  could  be,  were  it  the  primitive  and  proper 
word.  Thus  the  term ^bof  properly  signifies  the  lower  extremity 
of  an  animal,  or  that  on  which  It  stands  ;  but,  because  the  lower 
extremity  or  base  of  a  mountain  is  to  the  mountain  what  the  foot 
is  to  the  animal,  it  is  therefore  called  the  same  name,  and  the  term 
thus  applied  is  significant  of  something  real,  something  which,  if 
not  afoot  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  is,  nevertheless,  truly  so, 
considered  with  respect  to  the  circumstance  upon  which  the 
analogy  is  founded.  But  this  mode  of  expression  is  more  com- 
mon with  respect  to  our  mental  and  intellectual  faculties  and 
operations,  which  we  are  wont  to  denominate  by  words  borrowed 
from  similar  functions  of  the  bodily  organs  and  corresponding 
attributes  of  material  things.  Thus  to  see,  is  properly  to  acquire 
impressions  of  sensible  objects  by  the  organs  of  sight ;  but  to  the 
mind  is  also  attributed  an  eye,  with  which  we  are,  analogically, 
said  to  see  objects  intellectual.  In  like  manner,  great  and  little, 
equal  and  unequal,  smooth  and  rough,  sweet  and  sour,  are  properly 
attributes  of  material  substances ;  but  they  are  analogically  ascribed 
to  such  as  are  immaterial ;  for  without  intending  a  figure,  we 
speak  of  a  great  mind,  and  a  little  mind ;  and  the  natural  temper 
of  one  man  is  said  to  be  equal,  smooth,  and  sweet,  while  that  of 
another  is  called  unequal,  rough,  and  sour.  And  if  we  thus  express 
such  intellectual  things  as  fall  more  immediately  under  our  obser- 
vation, we  cannot  wonder  that  things  spiritual  and  divine,  which 
are  more  removed  from  our  direct  inspection,  should  be  exhibited 
to  our  apprehension  in  the  same  manner.  The  conceptions  which 

(S)  Vf.ysif.s'  Bampton  Lectures. 
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we  thus  form,  may  be  imperfect  and  inadequate ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  just  and  true,  consequently  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  although  borrowed,  is  not  merely  figurative, 
but  is  significant  of  something  real  in  the  things  concerned." 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  before  us,  the  blood  or  life  of  Christ 
is  called  our  ransom  and  the  price  of  our  redemption.  Now,  ad- 
mitting that  these  expressions  are  not  to  be  understood  literally, 
does  it  follow  that  they  contain  mere  figure  and  allusion  ?  By  no 
means.  They  contain  truth  and  reality.  Christ  came  to  redeem 
us  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan,  by  paying  for  our  deliver- 
ance no  less  a  price  than  his  own  blood.  "  In  him  we  have 
redemption,  through  his  blood."  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;"  and  we  are  taught,  by  this  represent- 
ation, that  the  blood  of  Christ,  in  the  deUverance  of  sinful  man, 
corresponds  to  a  price  or  ransom  in  the  deliverance  of  a  captive, 
and  consequently  is  a  price  or  ransom,  if  not  literally,  at  least 
really  and  truly. 

When  Christ  is  called  *'  our  passover,"  the  same  analogical  use 
of  terms  is  manifest,  and  in  several  other  passages  which  will  be 
familiar  to  the  reader  ;  but  we  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  rule  of 
interpretation  throughout,  and  to  say  with  the  author  just  quoted, 
and  Archbishop  Magee,  who  refers  to  him  on  this  point  with  appro- 
bation, that  Christ  is  called  a  "  sin  offering"  and  a  "  sacrifice" 
analogically.  These  terms,  on  the  contrary,  are  used  properly, 
and  must  be  understood  literally.  For  what  was  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  under  the  law,  but  the  offering  of  the  fife  of  an  innocent 
creature  in  the  place  of  the  guilty,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
exemption  from  death  ?  The  death  of  Christ  is  as  literally  an 
offering  of  himself,  "  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  to  exempt  the  latter 
from  death.  The  legal  sin  offerings  cleansed  the  body  and  quali- 
fied for  the  ceremonial  worship  prescribed  by  the  law  ;  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  truly  purifies  the  conscience  and  consecrates  to 
the  spiritual  service  required  by  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances 
diffier,  but  the  things  themselves  are  not  so  much  analogical  as 
identical  in  their  nature,  though  differing  in  circumstances,  that  is, 
so  far  as  the  legal  sacrifices  had  any  efficacy,  per  se ;  but,  in  an- 
other and  a  higher  view,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  the  only  true 
sacrifice,  and  the  Levitical  ones  were  but  the  appointed  types  of 
that.  If,  therefore,  in  this  argument,  we  may  refer  to  the  Mosaic 
sacrifices,  to  fix  the  sense  in  which  the  New  Testament  uses  the 
sacrificial  terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  the  death  of  Christ,  against 
an  objector  ;  yet,  in  fact,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  are  to  be  inter- 
preted  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  not  the  latter  by  them. 
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They  are  rather  analogical  with  it,  than  it  with  them.  There 
was  a  previous  ordination  of  pardon  through  the  appointed 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  "slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  to  which  they  all,  in  different  degrees,  referred,  and 
of  which  they  were  but  the  visible  and  sensible  monitors  "  for  the 
time  present  " 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  reference 
to  the  expiation  of  moral  transgression,  we  observe, 

1 .  That  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  sacrifice  as  a  part 
of  the  theo-political  law  of  the  Jews,  and  sacrifice  as  a  consuetu- 
dinary rite,  practised  by  iheir  fathers,  and  by  them  also  previous 
.  to  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  taken  up  into  the 
Mosaic  institute.  This  was  continued  partly  on  its  original  ground, 
and  partly,  and  with  additions,  as  a  branch  of  the  polity  under 
which  the  Jews  were  placed.     With  this  rite  they  were  familiar 
before  the  law,  and  even  before  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.     "  Let 
us  go,"  says  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  "we  pray  thee,  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  he  fall 
upon  us  with  pestilence  or  with  the  sword."     Here  sacrifice  is 
spoken  of,  and  that  with  reference  to  expiation,  or  the  averting  of 
the  Divine  (ispleasure.  There  is  in  this,  too,  an  acknowledgment 
of  offences,  as  the  reason  of  sacrificing  ;  but  these  offences  could 
not  be  against  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  an  institute  which  did 
not  then  exist,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  moral  offences. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Exodus, 
Moses  speaks  of  sacrifices  as  a  previous  practice,  and,  in  some 
cases,  so  far  from  prescribing  the  act,  does  no  more  than  regulate 
the  mode.  "  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  herd,  let  him 
offer  a  male."     Had  their  sacrifices,  therefore,  reference  only  to 
cases  of  ceremonial  ofi'ence,  then  it  would  follow  that  they  had 
been  deprived  of  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  which  respected 
the  obtaining  of  the  Divine  favour  in  the  forgiveness  of  moral 
offences,  and  that  they  obtained,  as  a  substitute,  a  kind  of  worship 
which  respected  only  ceremonial  cleansings,  and  a  ceremonial 
reconciliation.     They  had  this,  manifestly,  as  the  type  of  some- 
thing higher ;  and  they  had  also  the  patriarchal  rites  with  renewed 
sanctions   and   under   new  regulations ;   and   thus  there  was  a 
real  advance  in  the  spirituality  of  their  w  ^rship,  whilst  it  became, 
at  the  same  time,  more  ceremonial  and  exact. 

2.  That  the  offerings  which  were  formerly  prescribed  under 
the  law  had  reference  to  moral  transgressions,  as  well  as  to 
external  aberrations  from  the  purity  and  exactness  of  the 
Levitical  ritual. 
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"  Atonement"  is  said  to  be  made  "  fqr  sins  committed  against 
any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord."  It  appears  also,  that 
sins  of  "  ignorance"  included  all  sins  which  were  not  ranked  in 
the  class  of  "  presumptuous  sins,"  or  those  to  which  death  was 
inevitably  annexed  by  the  civil  law,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
included  many  cases  of  moral  transgression.  For  some  specific 
instances  of  this  kind  sin  offerings  were  enjoined,  such  as  lying, 
theft,  fraud,  extortion,  and  perjury. (4) 

3.  That  if  all  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Levitical  institute  had 
respected  legal  atonement  and  ceremonial  purification,  nothing 
could  have  been  collected  from  that  circumstance  to  invalidate  the 
true  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  type  to  be  inferior 
in  efficacy  to  the  antitype  ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  himself  argues, 
from  the  invalidity  of  Levitical  sacrifices  to  take  away  guilt  from 
the  conscience,  the  superior  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  It 
follows,  then,  that  as  truly  as  they  were  legal  atonements,  so  truly 
was  Christ's  death  a  moral  atonement ;  as  truly  as  they  purified 
the  fiesh,  so  truly  did  his  sacrifice  purify  the  conscience. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Redemption. — Primitive  Sacrifices. 

To  the  rite  of  sacrifice  before  the  law,  practised  in  the  patri- 
archal ages,  up  to  the  first  family,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  some 
consideration,  both  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  some  of  the 
topics  above  stated,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  harmony 
of  those  dispensations  of  religion  which  were  made  to  fallen  man 
in  different  ages  of  the  world.  That  the  ante-Mosaic  sacrifices 
were  expiatory,  is  the  first  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  establish. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  at  all  essential  to  the  argument,  to  ascend  higher 
than  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  which  we  have  already  proved  to 
be  of  that  character,  and  by  which  the  expiatory  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament.  This, 
however,  was  also  the  character  of  the  more  ancient  rites  of  the 
patriarchal  church  ;  and  thus  we  see  the  same  principles  of  moral 
government,  which  distinguish  the  Christian  and  Mosaic  dispen- 
sations, carried  still  higher  as  to  antiquity,  even  to  the  family  of  the 

(4)  Vide  OuTRAM  De  Sac. ;  Hallet's  Notes  and  Discourses  -  Hammond  and 
Ro3ENMUM.ER  in  Heb.  ix :  Richie's  Pec.  Poctrine. 
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first  man,  the  first  transgressor ;  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
was  no  remission." 

The  proofs  that  sacrifices  of  atonement  made  a  part  of  the 
religious  system  of  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before  the  law,  are, 
first,  the  distribution  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean,  which  we 
find  prior  to  the  flood  of  Noah.  This  is  a  singular  distinction,  and 
one  which  could  not  then  have  reference  to  food,  since  animal 
food  was  not  allowed  to  man  prior  to  the  deluge ;  and  as  we  know 
of  no  other  ground  for  the  distinction,  except  that  of  sacrifice,  it 
must,  therefore,  have  had  reference  to  the  selection  of  victims  to 
be  solemnly  offered  to  God,  as  a  part  of  worship,  and  as  the  means 
of  drawing  near  to  him  by  expiatory  rites  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  regarded  this  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  beasts  as  used  by  Moses  by  way  o(  prolepsis,  or  anticipa- 
tion, a  notion  which,  if  it  could  not  be  refuted  by  the  context, 
would  be  perfectly  arbitrary.  But  not  only  are  the  beasts,  which 
Noah  was  to  receive  into  the  ark,  spoken  of  as  clean  and  unclean  ; 
but  in  the  command  to  take  them  into  the  ark,  a  difference  is 
made  in  the  number  to  be  preserved,  the  former  being  to  be 
received  by  sevens,  and  the  latter  by  two  of  a  kind.  This  shows 
that  this  distinction  among  beasts  had  been  established  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  and  thus  the  assumption  of  a  prolepsis  is  refuted.  In  the 
law  of  Moses  a  similar  distinction  is  made  ;  but  the  only  reasons 
given  for  it  are  two :  in  this  manner,  those  victims  which  God 
would  allow  to  be  used  for  piacular  purposes,  were  marked  out ; 
and  by  this  distinction  those  animals  were  designated  which  were 
permitted  for  food.  The  former  only  can,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ground  of  this  distinction  among  the  antediluvians  ; 
for  the  critical  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  show  that 
animals  were  allowed  to  man  for  food,  previous  to  the  flood, 
have  wholly  failed. 

A  second  argument  is  furnished  by  the  prohibition  of  blood  for 
food,  after  animals  had  been  granted  to  man  for  his  sustenance 
along  with  the  "  herb  of  the  field."  This  prohibition  is  repeated 
by  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  with  this  explanation,  "  I  have  given  it 
upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls."  From  this 
"  additional  reason,"  as  it  has  been  called,  it  has  been  argued, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  atoning  power  of  blood  was  new,  and  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  announced  by  Moses,  or  the  same  reason 
for  the  prohibition  would  have  been  given  to  Noah.  To  this  we 
may  reply,  1.  That  unless  the  same  reason  be  supposed  as  the 
ground  of  the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  as  that  given  by  Moses 
to  the  Jews,  no  reason  at  all  can  be  conceived  for  this  restraint 
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being  put  upon  the  appetite  of  mankind  from  Noah  to  Moses  ; 
and  yet  we  have  a  prohibition  of  a  most  solemn  kind,  which  in 
itself  could  have  no  reason  enjoined,  without  any  external  reason 
being  either  given  or  conceivable.  2.  That  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  the  declaration  of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  that  God  had 
"  given  them  the  blood  for  an  atonement,"  is  an  additional  reason 
for  the  interdict,  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  prohibition  to 
Noah.  The  whole  passage  in  Lev.  xvii,  is,  "And  thou  shalt  say 
to  them.  Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eatetli  any  manner  of 
blood,  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that  soul,  that  eateth  blood, 
and  I  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people,  for  the  life  of 
the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar,  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls  ;  for  it  is  the  blood  (or  life) 
that  maketh  atonement  for  the  soul."  The  great  reason,  then,  of 
the  prohibition  of  blood  is,  that  it  is  the  life  ;  and  what  follows 
respecting  atonement,  is  exegetical  of  this  reason  ;  the  life  is  in 
the  blood,  and  the  blood  or  life  is  given  as  an  atonement.  Now, 
by  turning  to  the  original  prohibition  in  Genesis,  we  find  that 
precisely  the  same  reason  is  given.  "  But  the  flesh  with  the  blood, 
which  is  the  life  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  The  reason,  then, 
being  the  same,  the  question  is,  whether  the  exegesis  added  by 
Moses,  must  not  necessarily  be  understood  in  the  general  reason 
given  for  the  restraint  to  Noah.  Blood  is  prohibited'  for  this 
reason,  that  it  is  the  life ;  and  Moses  adds,  that  it  is  "  the  blood," 
or  life  "  wiiich  makes  atonement."  Let  any  one  attempt  to 
discover  any  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  blood  to  Noah,  in 
the  mere  circumstance  that  it  is  "  the  life,"  and  he  will  find  it 
impossible.  It  is  no  reason  at  all,  moral  or  instituted,  except  that 
as  it  was  life  substituted  for  life,  the  life  of  the  animal  in  sacrifice 
for  the  life  of  man,  and  that  it  had  a  sacred  appropriation.  The 
manner,  too,  in  which  Moses  introduces  the  subject,  is  indicative 
that,  though  he  was  renewing  a  prohibition,  he  was  not  publishing 
a  "new  doctrine;"  he  does  not  teach  his  people  that  God  had 
then  given,  or  appointed,  blood  to  make  atonement ;  but  he  pro- 
hibits them  from  eating  it,  because  he  had  made  this  appointment, 
without  reference  to  time,  and  as  a  subject  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  Because  the  blood  was  the  life,  it  was  sprinkled  upon, 
and  poured  out  at  the  ahar :  and  we  have  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  the  sprinkling  of  its  blood,  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  before  the  giving  of  the  lav/,  not  only  was  blood  not  eaten, 
but  was  appropriated  to  a  sacred  sacrificial  purpose.  Nor  was 
this  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  was  customary  with  the  Romans 
Vol.  H.  45 
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and  Greeks,  who,  in  like  manner,  poured  out  and  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  victims  at  their  altars,  a  rite  derived,  probably,  from 
the  Egyptians,  as  they  derived  it,  not  from  Moses,  but  from  the 
sons  of  Noah.  The  notion,  indeed,  that  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  gods,  is  impressed  upon  all  ancient 
pagan  mythology. 

Thirdly,  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  animal 
victims,  and  their  use  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God  from 
sinning  men.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Job,  who,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  did  not  live  before  the  law,  was,  at  least,  not  under  the 
law,  and  in  whose  country  the  true  patriarchal  theology  was  in 
force,  the  prescribed  burnt  offering  was  for  the  averting  the 
"  wrath"  of  God,  which  was  kindled  against  Eliphaz  and  his  two 
friends,  "  lest,"  it  is  added,  "  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly." 
The  doctrine  of  expiation  could  not,  therefore,  be  more  explicitly 
declared.  The  burnt  otferings  of  Noah,  also,  after  he  left  the  ark, 
served  to  avert  the  "  cursing  of  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,"  that  is,  for  man's  sin,  and  the  "smiting  any  more  every 
thing  living."  In  like  manner,  the  end  of  Abel's  offering  was 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  by  it  these  were  attained, 
for  "  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous.^''  But  as  this  is 
the  first  sacrifice  which  we  have  on  record,  and  has  given  rise  to 
some  controversy,  it  may  be  considered  more  largely  :  at  present, 
however,  the  only  question  is  its  expiatory  character. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  sacrifice,  it  was  an  animal  offering, 
"  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,"  and  Abel  he  also 
brought  o{  i\\e.  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof;"  or, 
more  literally,  "  the  fat  of  them,"  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  the  fattest  or  best  of  his  flock.  Le  Clerc  and  Grotius 
would  understand  Abel  to  have  offered  the  wool  and  milk  of  his 
flock,  which  interpretation,  if  no  critical  difficulty  opposed  it, 
would  be  rendered  violently  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that 
neither  wool  nor  milk  is  ever  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  fit  obla- 
tions to  God.  But  to  translate  the  word  rendered  firstlings,  by 
best  and  finest,  and  then  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  and  supply  it  with 
wool,  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  contradicted  by  the  import  of  the 
word  itself.  But,  as  Dr.  Kennicott  remarks,  the  matter  is  set  at 
rest  by  the  context ;  "  for,  if  it  be  allowed  by  all,  that  Cain's 
bringing  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  means  his  bringing  the  fruit 
(itself)  of  the  ground,  then  Abel's  bringing  of  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock  must,  likewise,  mean  his  bringing  the  firstlings  of  his  flock" 
(themselves.)  (5) 

("))  Two  Drssertations.     See  also  Magee's  Discourses. 
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This  is  farther  supported  by  the  import  of  the  phrase  *Xsiova 
Sutfiav,  used  by  the  apostle  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when 
speaking'  of  the  sacrifice  of  Abel.     Our  translators  have  rendered 
it  "  a  more  excellent  sacrifice."     Wickliffe  translates  it,  as  Arch- 
bishop Magee  observes,  uncouthly,  but  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
original,  "a  much  more  sacrifice;"  and  the  controversy  which 
has  been  had  on  this  point  is,  whether  this  epithet  of  "  much 
more,"  or  "  fuller"  refers  to  quantity  or  quality  ;  whether  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  more  abundant,  or  of  a  better^  a 
more  excellent,  sacrifice.     Dr.  Kennicott  takes  it  in  the  sense  of 
measure  and  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  and  supposes  that  Abel 
brought  a  double  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  also.    His  criticism  has  been  very  satisfactorily 
refuted  by  Archbishop  Magee; (6)   and  Mr,   Davison,  who  has 
written  an  acute  work  in  reply  to  those  parts  of  that  learned  pre- 
late's work  on  the  atonement,  which  relate  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  primitive  sacrifices,  has  attempted  no  answer  to  this  criti- 
cism, and  only  observes  that  "  the  more  abundant  sacrifice  is  the 
more  probable  signification  of  the  passage,  because  it  is  the  more 
natural  force  of  the  term  ^Xsiova  when  applied  to  a  subject,  as 
Srutfiav,  capable  of  measure  and  quantity."  This  is  but  assumption  ; 
and  we  read  the  term  in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  (7)  where 
the  idea  of  quantity  is  necessarily  excluded,  and  that  of  superiority 
and  excellence  of  quality,  is  as  necessarily  intended.     But  why  is 
this  stress  laid  on  quantity  ?     Are  we  to  admit  the  strange  prin- 
ciple that  an  offering  is  acceptable  to  God,  because  of  its  quantity 
alone,  and  that  the  quantity  of  sacrifice,  when  even  do  measure 
has  been  prescribed  by  any  law  of  God,  has  an  absolute  connection 
with  the  state  of  the  heart  of  an  offerer  ?     Frequency  or  non- 
frequency  of  offering  might  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as 
this  indication  ;  but,  certainly,  the  quantity  of  gifts  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  those  generally  who  adopt  this  view,  sacri- 
fices had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  express  regulation,  would  be 
a  very  imperfect  indication.     If  the  quantity  of  a  sacrifice  could 
at  all  indicate,  under  such  circumstances,  any  moral  quality,  that 
quality  would  be  gratitude  ;    but  then  we  must  suppose  Abel's 
offering  to  have  been  eucharistic.     Here,  however,  the  sacrifice 
of  Abel  was  that  of  animal  victims,  and  it  was  indicative  o( faith, 
a  quality  not  to  be  made  manifest  by  the  quantity  of  an  offering 
made,  for  the  one  has  no  relation  to  the  other  ;  and  the  sacrifice 
itself  was,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  strictly  expiatory  character. 

(G)  Discourses  on  Atonement. 

(7^  As  in  Matt,  vi,  25,  "  Is  not  the  Tife  mere  thaYi  meat,  jfnd  the  body  tha'n  raiment?" 
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This  will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  look  at  the  import  of  the 
words  of  the  apostle  in  some  views,  which  have  not  always  been 
brought  fully  out  in  what  has  been  more  recently  written  on  the 
subject.  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness,  that  he  was 
RIGHTEOUS,  God  testifying  of  his  gifts  ;  and  by  it,  he  being  dead 
yet  speaketh." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  it  was 
witnessed  or  testified  to  Abel  that  he  was  righteous  ?  His  doc- 
trine is,  that  men  are  sinners,  that  all  consequently,  need  pardon  ; 
and  to  be  declared,  witnessed,  or  accounted  righteous  are, 
according  to  his  style  of  writing,  the  same  as  to  be  justified,  par- 
doned, and  dealt  with  as  righteous.  Thus,  he  argues  that  "  Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to  him  for  righteousness" 
— "  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness" — 
"  that  he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seaZ,"  a  visible,  con- 
firmatory, declaratory,  and  witnessing  mark  "  of  the  righteousness 
which  he  had  by  faith."  In  these  cases  we  have  a  similarity  so 
striking,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  explain  each  other.  In 
both,  sinful  men  are  placed  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men — • 
the  instrument,  in  both  cases,  is  faith ;  and  the  transaction  is, 
in  both  cases  also,  publicly  and  sensibly  witnessed ;  as  to  Abra- 
ham, by  the  sign  of  circumcision ;  as  to  Abel,  by  a  visible  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice,  and  the  rejection  of  that  of  Cain. 

But  it  is  said  "  St.  Paul  affirms  that  Abel,  by  the  acceptance  of 
his  sacrifice,  gained  the  testimony  of  God,  that  he  was  a  righteous 
man.  He  affirms,  therefore,  that  it  was  his  personal  habit  of 
righteousness  to  which  God  vouchsafed  the  testimony  of  his  appro- 
bation, by  that  acceptance  of  his  offering.  The  antecedent  faith 
in  God,  which  produced  that  habit  of  a  religious  life,  commended 
his  sacrifice,  and  the  Divine  testimony  was  not  to  the  specific  form 
of  his  oblations  ;  but  to  his  actual  righteousness.^^ (S) 

The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  are  many. 

1.  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain,  and  places  the 
reason  of  the  acceptance  of  one  and  the  rejection  of  the  other 
wholly  in  the  moral  character  of  the  off"erers  ;  whereas  St.  Paul 
most  unequivocally  places  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  offering  upon 
its  nature  and  the  principle  of  faith  which  originated  it.  For, 
whether  we  translate  the  phrase  above  referred  to,  "  a  more  ex- 
cellent sacrifice,"  or   "  a  more  abundant  sacrifice,"  it  is  put  in 

(6)  Davison's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice. 
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contrast  with  the  offering  of  Cain,  and  its  peculiar  nature  cannot 
be  left  out  of  the  account.  By  Mr.  Davison's  interpretation,  the 
designation  given  to  Abel's  offering  by  the  apostle,  is  entirely 
overlooked. 

2.  The  "  faith"  of  Abel,  in  this  transaction,  is  also  passed  over 
as  a  consideration  in  the  acceptance  of  his  sacrifice.  It  is,  indeed, 
brought  in  as  "  an  antecedent  faith,  which  produced  the  habit  of  a 
religious  life,"  and  thus  mediately  "  commended  the  sacrifice  ;" 
but,  in  fact,  on  this  ground  any  other  influential  grace  or  princi- 
ple might  be  said  to  have  commended  his  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
faith  ;  any  thing  which  tended  to  produce  "  the  habit  of  a  religious 
life,"  his  fear  of  God,  his  love  of  God,  as  effectually  as  his  faith  in 
God.  There  is,  then,  this  manifest  difference  between  this 
representation  of  the  case  and  that  which  is  given  by  St.  Paul, 
that  the  one  makes  "  the  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  the  immediate, 
and  faith  but  the  remote  reason  of  the  acceptableness  of  Abel's 
gifts  ;  whilst  the  other  assigns  a  direct  efficacy  to  the  faith  of  Abel, 
and  the  kind  of  sacrifice  by  which  that  faith  was  expressed,  and 
of  which  it  was  the  immediate  result. 

3.  In  this  chapter  the  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  faith  under  the 
view  of  its  tendency  to  induce  a  holy  life  ;  but  of  faith  as  pro- 
ducing certain  acts  of  very  various  kinds,  which  being  followed 
by  manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour,  showed  how  acceptable 
faith  is  to  God,  or  how  it  "  pleases  him,"  according  to  his  own 
position  laid  down  in  the  commencement  of  the  chapter — "with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,"  Abel  had  faith,  and  he 
expressed  that  faith  by  the  kind  of  sacrifice  he  offered  ;  it  was  in 
this  way  that  his  faith  "  pleased  God ;"  it  pleased  him  as  a  prin- 
ciple, and  by  the  act  to  which  it  led,  and  that  act  was  the  offering 
of  a  sacrifice  to  God  different  from  that  of  Cain.  Cain  had  not 
this  faith,  whatever  might  be  its  object;  and  Cain  accordingly  did 
not  bring  an  offering  to  which  God  had  "  respect."  That  which 
vitiated  the  offering  of  Cain  was  the  want  of  this  faith,  for  his 
offering  was  not  significant  of  faith  ;  that  which  "  pleased  God," 
in  the  case  of  Abel,  was  his  faith,  and  he  had  "  respect"  to  his 
offering,  because  it  was  the  expression  of  that  faith,  and  upon  his 
faith  so  expressing  itself,  God  witnessed  to  him  "that  he  was 
righteous." 

So,  certainly,  do  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  when  commenting  upon 
this  transaction,  establish  it  against  the  author  above  quoted,  that 
Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted,  because  of  its  immediate  connection 
with  his  faith,  for,  by  faith,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  it ;  and  all 
that,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  made  Abel's  offering  differ  from 
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that  of  Cain,  whether  abundance^  or  kind,  or  both,  was  the  result 
of  this  faith.  So  clearly,  also,  is  it  laid  down  by  the  apostle  that 
Abel  was  witnessed  to  be  "  righteous,"  not  with  reference  to  any 
previous  "  habit  of  a  religious  life,"  but  with  reference  to  his 
faith ;  and  not  to  his  faith  as  leading  to  personal  righteousness,  but 
to  his  faith  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering  "  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice." 

Mr  Davison,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  adopts  the  argument  of 
many  before  him,  thai;  "  the  rest  of  Scripture  speaks  to  Abel's 
personal  righteousness.  Thus,  in  St.  John's  distinction  between 
Cain  and  Abel,  '  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  because  his  own  works 
were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous.'  Thus  in  the  remonstrance 
of  God  with  Cain,  that  remonstrance  with  Cain's  envy  for  the 
acceptance  of  Abel's  otlering  is  directed,  not  to  the  mode  of  their 
sacrifice,  but  to  the  good  and  evil  doings  of  their  respective  lives — 
*  If  thou  dost  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted,  and  if  thou  dost  not 
well,  sill  heth  at  the  door.'  "(9) 

With  respect  to  the  words  in  St.  John,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  Abel's  "  personal  righteousness,"  without  affecting  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul  in  the  least.  It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  cri- 
ticism fully  to  explain  the  comments  of  one  sacred  writer  upon  a 
transaction,  the  principle  and  nature  of  which  he  explains  pro- 
fessedly, by  the  remark  of  another,  when  the  subject  is  introduced 
only  allusively  and  incidentally.  St.  John's  words  must  not  here 
be  brought  in  to  qualify  St.  Paul's  exposition  ;  but  St.  Paul's 
exposition  to  complete  the  incidental  allusion  of  St.  John.  Both 
apostles  agreed  that  no  man  was  righteous  personally,  till  he  was 
made  righteous  by  forgiveness ;  accounted  and  witnessed  righteous 
by  faith  ;  and  both  agree  that  from  that  follows  a  personal  right- 
eousness. If  St.  John,  then,  refers  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness, 
he  refers  to  it  as  flowing  from  his  justification  and  acceptance  with 
God,  and  by  that  personal  righteousness  the  "  wrath"  of  Cain, 
which  was  first  excited  by  the  rejection  of  his  sacrifice,  was, 
probably,  ripened  into  the  "  hatred"  which  led  on  his  fratricide  ; 
for  it  does  not  a{)pear  that  he  committed  that  act  immediately  upon 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  but  at  some  subsequent  period  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  was  not  the  antecedent  holy  life  of  Abel  which  first  pro- 
duced Cain's  displeasure  against  his  brother,  for  that  is  expressly 
attributed  to  the  transactions  on  the  day  in  which  each  brought 
his  offering  to  the  Lord.  St.  John's  reference  to  Abel's  personal 
righteousness  does  not,  therefore,  exclude  a  reference  also,  and 

(9)  Inquiry,  &c. 
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even  primarily  to  his  faith  as  its  instrumental  cause,  and  the  source 
of  its  support  and  nourishment ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  St. 
John's  rule,  and  must  be  the  rule  of  every  New  Testament  writer, 
to  regard  a  man's  submission  to,  or  rejection  of,  God's  method  of 
saving  men  by  faith,  as  the  best  evidence  of  personal  righteousness, 
or  the  contrary. 

As  to  Genesis  iv,  7,  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted  ;  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door,"  in 
order  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  this  passage,  that 
Abel's  offering  was  accepted,  because  of  his  personal  righteous- 
ness, it  is  not  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  Lightfoot's  view  of 
it,  who  takes  "  siri"  to  be  the  ellipsis  of  sin  offering,  as  in  many 
places  of  Scripture.  For  and  against  this  rendering  much  inge- 
nious criticism  has  been  employed,  for  which  the  critics  must  be 
consulted. (1)  The  interpretation  which  supposes  Cain  to  be 
referred  to  a  sin  offering,  an  animal  victim  "  lying  at  the  door," 
is,  at  best,  doubtful ;  but  if  this  be  conceded,  the  argument  framed 
upon  the  declaration  to  Cain,  "  if  thou  doest  well  shalt  not  thou 
be  accepted,"  as  though  the  reason  of  the  acceptance  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  was  in  "  well  doing"  in  the  moral  sense  only,  is  wholly 
groundless,  since  the  apostle  so  explicitly  refers  the  reason  of  the 
acceptance  of  his  sacrifice  to  his  faith,  as  before  established.  It 
is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  th<"sc  words  to  contra- 
dict this,  even  if  we  take  them  in  the  most  obvious  sense,  and 
omit  the  consideration  that  the  Hebrew  ivxt  has,  in  this  place, 
been  disturbed,  of  which  there  are  strong  indications.  The 
passage  may  be  taken  in  two  views.  Either  to  "  do  well,"  may 
mean  to  do  as  Abel  had  done,  viz.  to  repent  and  bring  those 
sacrifices  which  should  express  his  faith  in  God's  appointed  method 
of  pardoning  and  accepting  men,  thus  submitting  himself  wholly 
to  God  ;  and  then  it  is  a  merciful  intimation  that  Cain's  rejection 
was  not  final ;  but  that  it  depended  upon  himself,  whether  he 
would  seek  God  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Or  the  words  may  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  God's  righteous 
government  over  men.  "  If  thou  doest  well,"  if  thou  art  righteous 
and  unsinning,  thou  shalt  be  accepted  as  such,  without  sacrifice  ; 
"  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  liett'.  at  the  door,"  and  is  charge- 
able upon  thee  with  its  consequence ;  thus,  after  declaring  his 
moral  condition,  leaving  it  to  himself  to  seek  for  pardon  in  the 
method  established  in  the  first  family,  and  which  Cain  must  be 

(1)  Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  interpretation  will  be  found  in  Magee's 
Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  and  Davison's  Reply  to  his  criticism,  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  of  Primitive  Sacrifice. 
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.supposed  to  have  known  as  well  as  Abel,  or,  otherwise,  we  must 
suppose  that  they  had  received  no  religious  instruction  at  all  from 
Adam  their  father.  To  the  former  view  of  the  sense  of  the  passage 
it  cannot  be  objected  that  to  offer  proper  sacrifices  from  a  right 
principle  cannot  be  called  in  the  common  and  large  sense  "  to  do 
wc//,"  for  even  "to  believe"  is  called  "a  work"  by  our  Saviour; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was,  inoieover,  an  act,  or  a  series  of  acts, 
which  were  the  expressions  of  his  faith,  and,  therefore,  might  be 
called  a  doing  well,  without  any  violence.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
whole  course  of  the  submission  of  the  Jews  to  the  laws  concern- 
ing their  sacrifices,  is  often,  in  Scripture,  designated  by  the  terms 
obedience,  and  ways,  and  doings.  The  second  interpretation 
corresponds  to  the  great  axiom  of  moral  government  alluded  to 
by  St,  Paul,  "  This  do  and  thou  shalt  five,"  which  is  so  far  from 
excluding  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  that  it  is  the  ground 
on  which  he  argues  it,  inasmuch  as  it  shuts  out  the  justification  of 
men  by  law  when  it  has  once  been  violated. 

If,  then,  it  has  been  established  that  the  faith  of  Abel  had  an 
immediate  connection  with  his  sacrifice  ;  and  both  with  his  being 
accepted  as  righteous,  that  is,  justified,  in  St.  Paul's  use  of  the 
term,  to  what  had  his  faith  respect  ?  The  particular  object  of  the 
faith  of  the  elders,  celebrated  in  Hebrews  xi,  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstances  adduced  as  illustrative  of  the  existence 
and  operation  of  this  great  principle,  and  by  which  it  manifested 
itself.  Let  us  illustrate  this,  and  then  ascertain  the  objects  of 
Abel's  faith  also  from  the  manner  of  its  manifestation,  from  the 
acts  in  which  it  embodied  and  rendered  itself  conspicuous. 

Faith  is,  in  this  chapter,  taken  in  the  sense  of  affiance  in  God, 
and,  as  such,  it  can  only  be  exercised  towards  God  as  to  all  par- 
ticular acts,  in  those  respects,  in  which  we  have  some  authority 
to  confide  in  him.  This  supposes  revelation,  and,  in  particular, 
some  proniise  or  declaration  on  his  part,  as  the  warrant  lor  every 
act  of  affiance.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  "  by  faith  Enoch 
was  translated  that  he  should  not  see  death,"  it  must  be  supposed, 
that  he  had  some  promise  or  intimation  to  this  effect,  on  which, 
improbable  as  the  event  was,  he  nobly  rehed,  and  in  the  result 
God  honoured  his  faith  before  all  men.  The  faith  of  Noah  had 
immediate  respect  to  the  threatened  flood,  and  the  promise  of  God 
to  preserve  him  in  the  ark  which  he  was  commanded  to  prepare. 
The  faith  of  Abraham  had  different  objects.  In  one  of  the 
instances  which  this  chapter  records,  it  respected  the  promise 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  also  the  promise  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  of  which  that  was  the  type  ;  which  faith  he 
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publicly  manifested  by  «  sojourning  in  the  land  of  promise,  as  in 
a  strange  country,"  and  "dwelling  in  tabernacles,"  rather  than 
taking  up  a  permanent  residence  in  any  of  its  cities,  because  "  he 
looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations."  In  the  case  of  the 
oft'ering  of  Isaac,  he  believed  that  God  would  raise  his  immolated 
son  from  the  dead,  and  the  ground  of  his  faith  is  stated,  in  verse 
18,  to  be  the  promise,  "in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The 
faith  of  Sarah  respected  the  promise  of  issue, — "  she  judged  him 
faithful  who  had  promised.''''  "  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and 
Esau  concerning  things  to  come,"  which  faith  had  for  its  object 
the  revelation  made  to  him  by  God  as  to  the  future  lot  of  the 
posterity  of  his  two  sons.  The  chapter  is  filled  with  other  in- 
stances, expressed  or  implied  ;  and  from  the  whole,  as  well  as  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  it  will  appear,  that  when  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  faith  of  the  elders  in  its  particular  acts,  he  represents  it  as 
having  respect  to  some  promise,  declaration,  or  revelation  of  God. 

This  revelation  was  necessarily  antecedent  to  the  faith  ;  but  it 
is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  acts  by  which  the  faith  was  repre- 
sented, whenever  it  was  represented  by  particular  acts,  and  when 
the  case  admitted  it,  had  a  natural  and  striking  conformity  and  cor- 
respondence to  the  previous  revelation.  So  Noah  built  the  ark., 
which  indicated  that  he  had  heard  the  threat  of  the  world's  de- 
struction by  water,  and  had  received  the  promise  of  his  own  and 
families'  preservation,  as  well  as  that  of  a  selection  of  the  beasts 
of  the  earth  ;  to  all  which  the  means  of  preservation,  by  whicl» 
his  faith  was  represented,  and  which  it  led  him  to  adopt,  corres- 
ponded. When  Abraham  went  into  Canaan,  at  the  command  of 
God,  and  upon  the  promise  that  that  country  should  become  the 
inheritance  of  his  descendants,  he  showed  his  faith  by  taking 
possession  of  it  for  them  in  anticipation,  and  his  residence  there 
indicated  the  kind  of  promise  which  he  had  received.  When  he 
lived  in  that  promised  land  in  tents,  though  opulent  enough  to 
have  established  himself  in  a  more  settled  state,  the  very  manner 
in  which  his  faith  expressed  itself,  showed  that  he  had  received 
the  promise  of  a  "  better  country,"  which  made  him  willing  to  be 
a  "  stranger  and  wanderer  on  earth  ;"  for  "  they  that  say  such 
things,"  says  the  apostle,  namely,  that  they  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims,  "  confessing"  it  by  these  significant  acts,  "  declare  plainly 
that  they  seek  a  country,"  "  that  is,  a  heavenly."  Thus,  also, 
when  Moses'  faith  expressed  itself  in  his  refusing  to  be  called  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  this,  also,  clearly  indicated,  that  he 
had  received  the  promise  of  something  higher  and  more  excellent 
than  "  the  riches  of  Egypt,"  which  he  renounced,  even  "  thft 
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recompense  of  tlie  reward,"  to  which,  we  are  told,  "  he  had 
respect."  When  his  faith  manifested  itself  by  his  forsaking  Egypt 
at  the  head  of  his  people,  "  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,"  this 
indicated  that  he  had  received  a  promise  of  protection  and  suc- 
cess, and  he,  therefore,  "  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

If,,  then,  all  these  instances  show,  that  when  the  faith  which  the 
apostle  commends  exhibits  itself  in  some  particular  act,  that  act 
has  a  correspondency  to  the  previous  promise  or  revelation,  which 
faith  must  have  for  its  ground  and  reason,  then  are  we  constrained 
to  interpret  the  acts  of  Abel's  faith  so  as  to  make  them  also  cor- 
respond with  some  antecedent  revelation,  or  rather  we  must 
suppose,  that  the  antecedent  revelation,  though  not  expressly 
stated,  (which  is  also  the  case  in  several  other  of  the  instances 
which  are  given  in  the  chapter,)  must  have  corresponded  with 
them.  His  faith  had  respect  to  some  previous  revelation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  revelation  is  to  be  collected  from  the  significant 
manner  in  which  he  declared  his  faith  in  it. 

Now  that  which  Abel  did  "  by  faith,"  was,  if  considered  gene- 
rally, to  perform  an  act  of  solemn  worship,  in  the  confidence  that 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  This  supposes  a  revelation, 
immediate  or  by  tradition,  that  such  acts  of  worship  were  accept- 
able to  God,  or  his  faith  could  have  had  no  warrant,  and  would 
not  have  been  faith,  but  fancy.  But  the  case  must  be  considered 
more  particularly.  His  faith  led  him  to  oifer  "  a  more  excellent 
sacrifice"  than  that  of  Cain  ;  but  this  as  necessarily  impHes,  that 
there  was  some  antecedent  revelation  to  which  his  faith,  as  thus 
expressed,  had  respect,  and  on  which  that  pecuUarity  of  his  offer- 
ing, which  distinguished  it  from  the  offering  of  Cain,  was  founded ; 
a  revelation  which  indicated,  that  the  way  in  which  God  would 
be  approached  acceptably,  in  solemn  worship,  was  by  animal 
sacrifices.  Without  this,  too,  the  faith  to  which  his  ofi"ering,  which 
was  an  offering  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  had  a  special  fitness 
and  adaptation,  could  have  had  no  warrant  in  Divine  authority. 
But  this  revelation  must  have  included,  in  order  to  its  being  the 
ground  of  faith,  as  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  a  promise 
of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  in  which  promise  Abel  might  confide. 
But  if  so,  then  this  promise  must  have  been  connected,  not  with 
the  worship  of  God  in  general,  or  performed  in  any  way  whatever 
indifferently,  but  with  his  worship  by  animal  oblations ;  for  it  was 
in  this  way  that  the  faith  of  Abel  indicated  itself,  specially  and 
distinctively.  The  antecedent  revelation,  was,  therefore,  a  pro- 
mise of  a  benefit  to  be  conferred,  by  means  of  animal  sacrifice  ; 
and  we  are  taught  what  this  benefit  was,  by  that  which  was 
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actually  received  by  the  offerer — "  he  obtained  witness  that  he 
was  righteous  ;"  which,  if  the  notion  of  his  antecedent  righteous- 
ness has  been  refuted,  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a 
declaration  of  his  personal  justification,  and  acceptance  as 
righteous,  upon  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  The  reason  of  Abel's 
acceptance  and  of  Cain's  rejection  is  hereby  made  manifest ;  the 
one,  in  seeking  the  Divine  favour,  conformed  to  his  established 
and  appointed  method  of  being  approached  by  guilty  men,  and 
the  other  not  only  neglected  this,  but  profanely  and  presumptu- 
ously substituted  his  own  inventions. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  allow  the  act  of  Abel,  in  this  instance, 
to  have  been  an  act  of  faith,  without  allowing  that  it  had  respect 
to  a  previous  and  appropriate  revelation ;  a  revelation  which 
agreed  to  all  the  parts  of  that  sacrificial  action,  by  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  faith  in  it.  Had  Abel's  sacrifice  been  eucharistic  merely, 
it  would  have  expressed  gratitude,  but  not  faith ;  or  if  faith  in 
the  general  sense  of  confidence  in  God  that  he  would  receive  an 
act  of  grateful  worship,  and  reward  the  worshipper,  it  did  not 
more  express  faith  than  the  offering  of  Cain,  who  surely  believed 
these  two  points,  or  he  would  not  have  brought  an  offering  of  any 
kind.  The  offering  of  Abel  expressed  a  faith  which  Cain  had  not 
and  the  doctrinal  principles  which  Abel's  faith  respected,  were 
such  as  his  sacrifice  visibly  embodied.  If  it  was  not,  then,  an 
eucharistic  sacrifice,  it  was  an  expiatory  one  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  in  a  sacrifice  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  possible  to  see  that  faith 
exhibited,  which  Abel  had,  and  Cain  had  not.  By  subsequent 
sacrifices  of  expiation,  then,  is  this  early  expiatory  offering  to  be 
explained,  and  from  these  it  will  be  obvious  to  what  doctrines  and 
principles  of  an  antecedent  revelation  the  faith  of  Abel  had  respect, 
and  which  his  sacrifice,  the  exhibition  of  his  faith,  proclaimed. 
Confession  of  the  fact  of  being  a  sinner — acknowledgment  of  the 
demerit  and  penalty  of  sin  and  death — submission  to  an  appointed 
mode  of  expiation ;  animal  sacrifice  offered  vicariously,  but,  in 
itself,  a  mere  type  of  a  better  sacrifice,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman," 
appointed  to  be  offered  at  some  future  period — the  efficacy  of  this 
appointed  method  of  expiation  to  obtain  forgiveness  and  to  admit 
the  guilty  into  the  Divine  favour. 

For  these  reasons,  we  think  that  the  conclusion  of  many  of  our 
ancient  divines,  so  admirably  embodied  in  the  following  words  of 
Archbishop  Magee,  is  not  too  strong,  but  is  fully  supported  by  the 
argument  of  the  case,  as  founded  upon  the  brief  but  very  explicit 
declarations  of  the  history  of  the  transaction  in  Genesis,  and  by 
the  comment  upon  it  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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"  Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of  God,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  command,  offered  that  sacrifice,  which  had  been  enjoined 
as  the  religious  expression  of  his  faith  ;  whilst  Cain,  disregarding 
the  gracious  assurances  that  had  been  vouchsafed,  or  at  least  dis- 
daining to  adopt  the  prescribed  mode  of  manifesting  his  belief, 
possibly  as  not  appearing  to  his  reason  to  possess  any  efficacy  or 
natural  fitness,  thought  he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  his 
duty  in  acknowledging  the  general  superintendence  of  God,  and 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Benefactor,  by  presenting 
some  of  those  good  things,  which  he  thereby  confessed  to  have 
been  derived  from  his  bounty.  In  short,  Cain,  the  first  born  of 
the  fall,  exhibits  the  first  fiuits  of  his  parents'  disobedience,  in  the 
arrogance  and  self  sufficiency  of  reason  rejecting  the  aids  of  reve- 
lation, because  they  fell  not  within  its  apprehension  of  right.  He 
takes  the  first  place  in  the  annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in  his 
proud  rejection  of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit, 
which,  in  later  days,  has  actuated  his  enlightened  followers,  in 
rejecting  the  sacrifice  of  Christ." 

If  it  should  be  asked,  what  evidence  we  have  from  Scripture, 
that  such  an  antecedent  revelation  as  that  to  which  we  have  said 
Abel's  faith  must  have  had  respect,  was  made  ?  the  reply  is,  that 
if  this  rested  only  upon  the  necessary  inferences  which,  in  all 
fairness  and  consistency  of  interpretation,  we  must  draw  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction,  when  combined  with  the  apostle's 
interpretation  of  it,  the  ground  would  be  strong  enough  to  enable 
us  to  defend  it  against  both  the  attacks  of  Socinians,  and  of  those 
orthodox  divines  who,  like  Mr.  Davison,  would  wrest  it  from  us, 
as  an  unnecessary  post  to  be  taken  in  the  combat  with  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  one  which  is 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  the  efficif-ncy  of  the  more  direct 
argument.  "Such  expositions,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  "  do  evil  and' 
disservice  to  truth  ;  they  bring  in  a  wrong  principle  ;  they  enforce 
a  comment  without  a  text.  Such  a  principle  is,  undoubtedly, 
wrong,  and  has  been  the  source  of  much  religious  speculation." 
This  we  grant,  and  feel  how  important  the  caution  is.  But  it  does 
not  here  apply.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "  the  text"  is  not  in 
the  "  Mosaic  history,"  we  must  prove  that  it  is  not  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  necessarily  implied  in  its  comments  upon  and  in- 
ferences from  the  Old  Testament  facts  and  relations.  The  "text" 
itself,  supposed  to  be  wanting,  ma_v  be  there,  and  even  "  the  com- 
ment" of  an  inspired  writer  often  supplies  the  text,  and  his  reason- 
ing the  premises  wanting,  in  so  many  words,  in  the  brief  and  veiled 
narrative  of  Moses.     An  uninspired  comment,  we  grant,  has  not 
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this  prerogative ;  but  an  inspired  one  has,  which  is  an  important 
consideration,  not  to  be  overlooked.  When  we  say  that  the 
MANNA,  which  fell  in  the  wilderness,  represented  the  supply  of  the 
spiritual  Israel  with  the  tiue  bread  which  comes  down  from 
heaven,  Mr.  Davison  ini^lit  reply  this  is  "  the  comment ;"  but 
where  is  "  the  text  ?"  vVe  acknowledge  that  the  text  upon  which 
this  comment  is  hung  is  not  iu  the  history  of  Moses ;  but  the 
authority  of  this  comment,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an  implied 
"  text"  itself,  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  who  calls 
himself  "  that  bread  ;"  and  iu  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  terms 
the  manna  the  "  spiritual"  or  typical  bread.  If  we  allege  that  the 
"  ROCK,"  which  when  smitten  poured  forth  its  stream  to  refresh 
the  fainting  Israelites,  was  a  figure  of  Christ,  it  might  in  like  man- 
ner, be  urged  that  "  the  text"  is  wanting,  and,  certainly,  we  should 
not  gather  that  view  from  the  history  of  Moses  ;  yet  "  the  com- 
ment" is  not  ours,  but  that  of  the  apostle,  who  says  "  that  Rock 
was  Christ,"  which  can  only  be  understood  as  asserting  that  it 
was  an  instituted  and  appointed  type  of  Christ.  Where  we  have 
no  intimations  of  such  adumbrations  in  the  persons  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  invent 
them,  nor  can  we  justly  carry  them  beyond  what  is  expressed  by 
our  inspired  authority,  or  naturally  and  fairly  inferred  to  be  from 
it.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  bound  not  to  interpret  the  Old  Tes- 
tament without  reference  to  the  New  ;  and  not  to  disregard  that 
light  which  the  perfect  revelation  affords  not  only  by  its  direct 
effulgence,  but  by  its  reflections  upon  the  history  of  our 
redemption,  up  to  the  earliest  ages. 

If  it  be  argued,  from  the  silence  of  the  Mosaic  history,  that 
such  types  and  allusions  w;  re  not  understood  as  such  by  the 
persons  among  whom  they  were  first  instituted,  the  answer  is, 
1.  That  though  they  should  not  be  supposed  capable  of  under- 
standing them  as  clearly  as  we  do,  yet  it  nmst  be  supposed,  that 
the  spiritual  among  them  had  tlieir  knowh«lue  and  faith  greatly 
assisted  by  them,  and  that  they  were  among  those  "  Avondrous 
things  of  the  law,"  which  were,  in  some  measure,  revealed  to 
those  who  prayed  with  David,  that  their  eyes  might  be  opened 
"  to  behold  them,"  or  otherwise  they  were  totally  without  reli- 
gious use  during  all  the  ages  previous  to  Christianity,  and  we 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  types  was 
without  edification  to  the  Jews,  and  are  instructive  only  to  us.  If 
we  conclude  thus  as  to  types,  we  may  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  prophecies  of  Messiah,  to  the  spiritual  meaning  and 
real  application  of  many  of  which  tnere  appears  to  be  as  little 
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indication  of  a  key  as  to  the  types.  But  this  cannot  be  affirmed, 
for  St.  Peter  tells  us,  that  of  this  "  salvation  the  prophets  searched 
diligently  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you  ; 
searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time  the  spirit  which  was  in 
them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  The  prophecies  could, 
probably,  be  but  dimly  interpreted  ;  but  something  was  known  of 
their  general  meaning,  something  important  was  obtained  by 
*'  searching"  to  reward  the  search  into  their  import.  The  same 
discovery  of  the  general  import  and  bearing  of  the  types,  must 
also  have  rewarded  a  search  equally  eager  and  pious.  If  this  is 
not  allowed,  then  they  were  not  types  to  the  ancient  church,  a 
position  which  is  contradicted  by  St.  Paul,  who  declares,  as  to 
one  instance,  which  may  serve  for  the  rest,  namely,  the  entering 
of  "  the  priest  alone  once  every  year  into  the  inner  tabernacle," 
that  by  this  "  the  Holy  Ghost  signified  that  the  way  to  the  holiest 
was  not  YET  made  manifest,"  and  that  the  tabernacle  itself, 
including,  of  course,  its  services,  "  was  a  figure  for  the  time 
THEN  PRESENT,  in  OY  during  which  gifts  and  sacrifices  were 
offered." 

But,  2.  We  have,  in  one  of  the  instances  before  adverted  to  in 
Hebrews  xi,  a  direct  proof  of  a  distinct  revelation,  which  is  no 
where  recorded  in  the  Mosaic  history  separate  from  the  temporal 
promise  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  involved.  By  faith 
Abraham,  having  received  the  promise  of  Canaan  as  "  a  place 
which  he  should  afterwards  receive  for  an  inheiitance,"  went  to 
sojourn  there  ;  but  by  faith  also  he  sojourned  in  this  land  of  pro- 
mise as  a  stranger,  dwelling  in  tents,  "for  he  looked  for  a  city 
which  had  foundations,"  fqr  the  "  heavenly  state,"  and  by  that  act 
he,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  "the  heirs  with  him  of  the  same  pro- 
mise," declared  plainly  that  they  "desired  a  better  country,  even 
a  heavenly."  Of  this  better  country  they  then  received  a  promise, 
which  promise  is  not  distinctly  recorded  in  the  history  of  Moses ; 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  either  included  in  the  promise  of 
Canaan,  which  was  made  to  them  and  their  descendants,  as  a 
type,  an  understood  type,  of  the  eternal  and  heavenly  rest,  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  allusions  of  St.  Paul  in  other  parts  of  the 
epistle  ;  or  else  it  was  matter  of  separate  and  unrecorded  reve- 
lation. In  either  view  the  history  of  Moses  is  silent,  and  yet  we 
are  compelled,  by  the  comment  of  the  apostle,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  argument  which  Mr.  Davison  and  others  found  upon  that 
silence,  to  allow  either  a  collateral  revelation  separate  from  the 
promise  of  Canaan,  or  that  that  promise  itself  had  a  mystic  sense 
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which  became  the  object  of  their  faith ;  and  thus  the  inspired 
comment  of  the  apostle  sui)plies  a  text  wanting  in  the  history,  or 
an  enlarged  interpretation  of  that  which  is  found  in  it. 

With  this  case  of  Abraham,  Mr.  Davison  is  evidently  perplexed, 
and  feels  how  forcibly  it  bears  against  his  own  rules  of  inter- 
preting the  Mosaic  history  of  the  religion  of  those  early  ages.  He 
justly  contends,  against  Grotius  and  Le  Clevc,  that  the  object  of 
the  faith  recorded  in  Hebrews  xi,  was  not  always  a  temporal  one. 
But,  then,  he  proposes  to  show  "  how  God  without  having  granted 
to  those  patriarchs  the  explicit  revelation  of  an  eternal  heavenly 
state,  a  revelation  which  is  no  where  exhibited  in  the  Pentateuch, 
trained  them  to  the  aim  and  implicit  persuasion  of  that  eternal 
state  by  large  and  indefinite  promises  of  being  '  their  God'  and 
'  their  great  reward,'  promises  to  which  the  present  lile,  as  to 
them,  furnished  no  adequate  completion."  Thus,  then,  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  the  heavenly  state  to  which  these  patriarchs  looked, 
was  a  matter  of  entire  inference  from  the  promise  that  God  would 
be  "their God  and  their  reward,"  and  from  the  consideration  that 
nothing  had  occurred  to  them,  in  this  present  life,  to  be  adequate 
to  these  promises.  To  the  latter  we  may  reply  that,  if  this  were 
the  only  ground  of  their  faith,  they  could  not  have  made  the  infer- 
ence till  the  close  of  life ;  for  how  could  they  know  that  something 
adequate  to  these  promises,  if  not  previously  explained  to  refer 
chiefly  to  the  future  state,  might  not  yet,  though  after  much  delay, 
occur  to  them  1  But  they  had  this  faith  from  the  very  giving  of  the 
promises,  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  left  to  future  inference  from 
circumstances.  With  respect  to  the  former,  that  they  inferred 
that  there  was  a  heavenly  state,  from  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
"  I  will  be  thy  God,"  when  no  previous  ''  explicit  revelation"  of 
a  future  state  was  made  ;  it  not  only  supposes  that  the  patriarchs 
had  no  revelation  at  all  of  a  future  life,  no  knowledge  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  or  of  a  general  judgment ;  of  which,  indeed,  "Enoch 
prophesied  ;"  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  and  expressive 
action,  (an  action,  probably,  intended  to  be  instructive  as  a  sym- 
bolical one  to  all  with  whom  Abraham  was  connected  in  Canaan,) 
that  he  "  dwelt  in  tents,"  in  order  "  to  declare  plainly  that  he 
sought  a  better  country."  This,  surely,  was  not  an  action  to  be 
founded  upon  a  probable,  but  still  uncertain,  inference  from  the 
unexplained  geneial  promise,  '  I  will  be  thy  God  ;"  but  one  which 
was  suited  only  to  express  a  firm  faith  in  an  explicit  revelation  and 
a  particular  promise. 

But  the  whole  of  this  theory  is  swept  away  entirely  by  the 
declaration  of  the  apostle,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
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received  the  promises,"  that  is,  the  things  promised;  "but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and 
embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pil- 
grims on  the  earth  ;"  strangers,  not  at  home,  pilgrims  journeying 
to  it.  Now  this  home,  this  better  country  which  they  sought,  the 
apostle  here  expressly  says  was  not  to  them  matter  of  inference, 
but  the  subject  of  "  promises,"  in  the  faith  of  which  they  both 
hved  and  died. 

In  the  case  of  Abel's  offering,  as  in  those  just  given,-  the 
inspired  comment  of  the  apostle  supphes  "  the  text"  to  the 
history  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  so  illustrates  and  enlarges  our 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  in  its  principles  and  antecedent 
circumstances,  that  we  are  bound  to  understand  it  not  as  per- 
sons who  have  not  this  additional  information,  or  those  who 
choose  to  disregard  it,  but  as  it  is  explained  upon  authority 
not  to  be  que>tioned.  Abel,  says  the  apostle,  offered  his  more 
excellent  sacrifice  "  by  /ai//i,"  and  faith  must  have  respect  to  a 
preceding  revelation. 

We  have  just  seen  what  doctrinal  principles  were  implied  in 
the  practice  of  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  if  Abel's  sacrifice  was 
of  this  kind,  which  is  the  only  satisfactory  account  which  can 
be  given  of  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  included 
any  thing  less  or  lower  than  those  appointed  under  the  law,  and 
which  are  expressly  stated  to  be  types  and  figures,  and  shadows 
of  the  evangelical  expiation  of  sin.  An  antecedent  revelation  to 
this  effect  must  be  supposed  as  the  ground  of  his  faith  ;  but  we 
are  not  lelt  wholly  to  this :  we  have  an  account,  though  brief,  of 
such  a  revelation. 

That  the  account  is  brief  is  no  objection.  What  is  written  is 
not,  for  that  reason,  to  be  disregarded.  There  were,  doubtless, 
reasons  sufficiently  wise  why  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  ages 
was  not  more  largely  given.  If  it  were  only  to  exercise  our  dili- 
gence, and  to  lead  us  to  resort  to  what  has  been  called  "  the 
analogy  of  faith,"  and  to  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  the 
reason  would  be  important.  In  arguing  from  this  brevity  or 
silence,  however,  both  against  the  Divine  institution  of  primitive 
sacrifice,  and  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel,  some  wiiters  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  but  a  sketch  of  this  period  of  ancient  history  ;  that  it  is 
so  throughout,  and  that  it  no  where  professes  to  be  more.  Argu- 
ments of  this  kind,  as  that  of  Bishop  Warburton,  who  thinks  it 
strange  that  if  sacrifice  were  of  Divine  institution,  not  more  is  said 
on  so  important  a  subject,  seem,  insensibly,  to  proceed  upon  the 
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supposition  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  the  ritual  and  directory 
of  the  patriarchal  church,  as  that  of  Leviticus  was  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish.  The  absence  of  any  account  of  the  institution  and  pre- 
scribed mode  of  sacrifice  might,  in  that  case,  have  been  thought 
strange  ;  but  it  is  a  brief  history,  evidently  intended  only  to  be 
introductory  to  that  of  God's  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  whose 
proper  historiographer  Moses,  by  Divine  suggestion,  became. 
Moses  grounds  no  argument  upon  any  part  of  it  in  favour  of  his 
own  institutions,  except  it  may  be  an  impHed  one  in  favour  of  the 
pecuHar  relation  of  the  Jews  to  God,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to 
whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was  promised,  and  with  whom  a  special 
covenant  was  made.  The  history  of  Abraham  he  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  relate  more  at  length,  and  he  has  done  so  ;  but  where 
no  immediate  application  of  former  events  was  to  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  the  object  was  merely  that  of  brief  general  instruction, 
we  can  see  no  particular  rules  binding  upon  him  to  omit  or  to 
insert  any  thing,  to  dilate,  or  to  contract  his  narrative.  If  we  are 
to  argue  from  the  brevity  or  the  omissions  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  we  may  often  fall  into  great  absurdities,  as 
many  have  done  ;  and  it  might,  indeed,  be  almost  as  fairly  argued 
from  the  silence  of  this  rapid  history  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
that  no  code  of  morals  was  Divinely  enjoined  before  the  giving  of 
the  ten  commandments,  as  that  sacrifices  were  not  Divinely  insti- 
tuted before  the  mandates  issued  from  Sinai ;  for  the  silence  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  equally  respects  both.  We  rather  choose 
to  argue,  that  as  moral  obedience  must  respect  a  law,  and  authori- 
tative law  must  be  a  revelation  from  God  ;  so  as  faith  respects 
doctrine  and  promise,  that  doctrine  and  those  promises,  if  faith  be 
obligatory,  must  also  be  a  revelation  from  God  ;  and,  again,  as  wc 
collect  from  God's  displeasure  against  or  favour  to  certain  kinds 
and  courses  of  moral  conduct,  that  man  was  under  a  law  which 
respected  morals  ;  so  also,  from  his  acceptance  of  one  kind  of  sac- 
rifice, and  his  rejection  of  another,  in  the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
it  will,  for  the  same  reason  follow,  that  man  was  under  a  law  of 
sacrifice,  and  more  especially  since  the  sacrifices  to  which  God, 
in  after  ages,  had  uniform  and  special  respect,  were  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  of  Abel, — animal,  vicarious,  and  expiatory.  In 
morals,  we  must  suppose  either  traditional  or  personal  revelation, 
or  else  give  to  them  a  human  origin  or  invention,  and  in  worship 
we  have  only  the  same  alternative;  but  to  give  to  primitive  mo- 
rality one  origin  and  to  primitive  worship  another ;  to  ascribe  one 
to  God  and  another  to  man,  is  to  form  a  very  incongruous  system, 
and  to  involve  ourselves  in  great  difficulties.  We  must  suppose 
Vol.  II.  47 
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Adam  to  have  been  an  inspired  teacher  of  morals,  but  to  have  left 
worship  indifferent ;  or,  if  we  exclude  traditional  revelation,  and 
assume  that  every  man  was  taught  personally  by  God  in  those 
times,  that  God  made  revelations  of  his  law,  but  none  of  his  grace; 
that  he  revealed  the  standard  by  which  every  man  might  discover 
his  sin  and  danger,  but  that  he  made  no  discovery  of  the  means 
by  which  a  man,  painfully  sensible  of  his  guilt  and  liableness  to 
the  punishment,  might  approach  him  so  as  to  obtain  his  forgive- 
ness and  blessing. 

But  besides  this,  it  is  easy  to  collect,  from  the  sacred  record  iu 
the  early  part  of  Genesis,  brief  as  it  is,  no  unimportant  information 
of  the  theology  which  existed  in  the  first  family  even  prior  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel.  That  man  was  under  law  is  certain  ;  that  death 
was  the  penalty  of  sin  is  equally  certain.  That  the  first  pair  sin- 
ned, and  that  they  did  not  die,  notwithstanding  the  law,  were 
obvious  facts.  That  the  terms  of  their  probation  were  changed, 
and  that  they  were  not  shut  out  for  ever  from  the  Divine  regard 
were  circumstances  equally  clear ;  and  also  that  they  had  means 
of  approach  to  God,  means  of  obtaining  his  favour,  means  of 
sanctification,  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life  must  also  be  neces- 
sarily inferred.  Claims  of  justice  and  yearnings  of  mercy  in  God 
Avere  seen  at  natural  and  legal  variance  and  opposition ;  and  if 
these  were  harmonized,  and  harmonized  they  were,  or  "  the 
Lamb"  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  slain  "  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,"  then  must  we  suppose  that  there  was  some  indica- 
tion of  this  "  wisdom  of  God"  revealed  for  a  practical  end,  the 
necessity  of  which  must  always  have  existed,  to  prevent  despair 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  presumptuous  disregard  of  the  Divine  laws 
on  the  other.  Though  in  figurative  language,  or  symbolical 
action,  the  manifestation  of  this  truth  might  be  made,  yet  it  must 
have  been  substantially  made,  or  it  could  not  have  been  practical 
and  influential.  A  veiled  truth,  is  yet  a  truth,  though  veiled.  A 
shadow  indicates  the  outline  of  the  substance,  though  a  shadow ; 
and  the  sun,  though  shrouded  with  clouds,  fills  the  hemisphere 
with- light,  though  not  with  brightness,  for  day,  however  clouded, 
is  far  different  from  night.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  theology  at 
all  suited,  in  any  practical  degree,  to  man's  fallen  state,  unless  it 
comprehend  the  particulars  we  have  given,  as  well  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  and  perfections  of  God  ;  and  if  we  find  an 
express  indication  of  the  evangelical  method  of  saving  man  by 
the  interposition  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  we  may  be  sure 
that,  at  least  all  that  this  indication,  when  fairly  interpreted,  con- 
tains was  known  to  Abel  before  he  offered  his  sacrifice  ;  and,  both 
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from  the  brevity  of  the  narrative  and  the  office  of  Adam  as  the 
teacher  of  religion  to  his  children,  we  might  also  infer  that  this 
indication  was  matter  of  converse  and  explanation,  though  this 
latter  consideration  we  shall  not  insist  upon. 

It  is  in  the  first  promise  that  this  indication  is  to  be  found,  and 
here  we  shall  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davison  as  to  its  import,  and 
the  extent  in  which  its  meaning  must  have  been  understood  in  the 
first  family. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  established,  that  this 
prophetic  promise  must  be  understood  symbolically,  and  that  it 
contained  the  first  manifestation  of  Messiah.     This,  indeed,  Mr. 
Davison  acknowledges,  but  denies  that  his  Divine  nature,  incar- 
nation, the  vicarious  nature  of  his  sufferings,  and  their  atoning 
efficacy  could  be  inferred  from  it.     As  his  remarks  contain  all 
that  can  be  said  against  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  it 
contained  an  intimation  of  all  these,  we  may  quote  them.     They 
contain  some  truth  and  much  error.     "  One  object  of  faith  has 
been  always  the  same  ;  that  object  the  Redeemer.     The  original 
promise  in  Paradise  created  this  prospect  of  faith  to  be  the  light 
and  hope  of  the  world  for  ever.     But  that  original  promise  could 
not  be  interpreted  by  itself  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed 
completion.     The  general  prediction  of  the  redeeming  seed,  '  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel,'  though  ade- 
quate in  the  mind  of  God,  to  the  determinate  form  of  the  Christian 
redemption,  could  not  be  so  deduced  into  its  final  sense  by  the 
mind  of  man.     And  since  there  is  no  other  promise  or  prediction 
extant,  applicable  to  the  faith  of  the  first  ages,  and  explanatory  of 
the  mode  of  the  Christian  redemption,  we  can  justly  ascribe  no 
other  knowledge  of  that  redemption  to  those  ages  than  such  as  is 
comprehended  in  the  proper  and  apparent  sense  of  the  first  evan- 
gelical promise,  in  which  the  particular  notion  of  a  sacrifice  of 
expiation  or  atonement,  or,  indeed,  of  any  sacrifice  was  then  im- 
pos.sible  to  be  discovered.     It  was  the  office  of  later  revelation  to 
fill  up  the  design  of  this  promise,  and  revelation,  alone,  could  do 
it.     For  the  deductions  of  supernatural  truth  are  not  within  the 
sphere  of  human  intellect.     They  are  not  to  be  inferred  as  dis- 
coverable conclusions  from  one  primary  principle.     A  Redeemer 
being  foretold,  his  Divine  nature,  his  incarnation,  the  vicarious 
nature  of  his  sufferings,  his  death,  and  the  atoning  efficacy  of  it, 
all  these,  though  real  connections  of  truth,  comprehended  with 
the  original  promise,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  economy,  came 
down  to  man,  like  new  streams  of  light,  by  these  separate  chan- 
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nels,  and  when  they  are  communicated  in  their  proper  form,  then 
we  know  them  ;  not  before." (2) 

One  very  misleading  notion,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  remarks. 
It  is  assumed  contrary  to  evidence,  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  a 
complete  history  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
that  they  knew  nothing  on  the  subject  of  theology  but  what  ap- 
pears on  the  face  of  the  account  given  by  Moses,  who  touches 
their  theological  system  but  incidentally.  We  say  that  this  notion 
is  unfounded,  not  only  because  we  must  necessarily  infer,  that  in 
order  to  be  religious,  nay  even  mora!  men,  they  knew  much  more 
than  the  rapid  Mosaic  sketch  includes  ;  but  we  conclude  this  fact 
on  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  seen  that  Abraham  had  a  revelation 
of  a  future  state,  and  that  Enoch  prophesied  of  the  "  coming  of 
the  Lord  to  judgment,  with  thousands  of  his  saints,"  though  neither 
of  those  revelations  are  recorded  by  Moses.  But  though  this  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  view  taken  of  the  primitive  theology,  by 
Mr.  Davison,  and  those  whose  opinions  he  has  undertaken  to 
advocate,  is  far  too  narrow,  and  that  his  conclusions,  from  such 
premises,  must  be  unsatisfactory  ;  it  is  not,  on  this  ground  that 
his  notion  of  the  general  and  indefinite  nature  of  the  first  promise 
shall  be  refuted.  Let  it  be  forgotten,  for  a  moment,  that  Adam 
was  naturally  the  religious  head  and  religious  teacher  of  his  family; 
that  there  was  always  an  inspiration  in  the  church  of  God ;  that 
the  general  promises  and  prophecies  were  adapted  to  excite  in- 
quiry ;  and  that  spiritual  men  would  always,  more  or  less,  as  now, 
be  led  into  the  mystery  veiled  under  the  letter  and  symbol ;  yet, 
taking  the  prophecy  simply  by  itself,  it  will  be  obvious  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  it,  that  the  view  just  given  does  not  do  it 
justice,  and  that  it  must  have  been  more  amply  and  more  particu- 
larly understood  than  Mr.  Davison,  in  support  of  his  hypothesis, 
would  represent.  He  would  have  it  taken  so  generally  as  to  be 
incapable  of  interpretation  "  into  the  several  parts  of  its  appointed 
completion,"  and  to  be  only  able  to  convey  some  one  general 
notion  of  a  deliverer.  But  why  are  we  to  confine  it  to  one  general 
indistinct  impression  ?  Why,  though  the  several  parts  of  this  pro- 
phetic promise  should  be  allowed  to  be  comparatively  obscure, 
and  their  impression  to  be  general,  should  it  not  be  considered  in 
the  parts  of  which  it  is  actually  composed  ?  and  why  should  not 
each  part  have  been  apprehended  separately  and  distinctively, 

/2)  Inquiry,  &f. 
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though  yet  obscurely  ?  Of  several  parts  the  prophecy  is,  in  fact, 
composed,  and  to  these  parts,  as  well  as  to  the  general  impres- 
sion made  by  the  whole,  must  the  attention  of  the  patriarchs 
have  been  necessarily  directed.  The  Divine  nature,  the  incar- 
nation, the  vicarious  nature  of  iVIes^iah's  sufferings,  and  their 
atoning  efficacy,  we  are  told,  came  to  man  "  by  separate  chan- 
nels," and  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  apprehended  in  this 
promise.  In  their  farther  and  full  development  we  grant  this ; 
but  let  us  see  whether  this  promise,  "  interpreted  even  by  itself," 
must  not  have  led  the  patriarchs  many  steps,  at  least,  towards  all 
these  doctrines. 

The  Divine  nature  of  the  promised  Redeemer,  we  are  told,  was 
a  separate  revelation  ;  but,  surely,  this  promise  clearly  indicated 
that  he  was  to  be  of  a  superior  nature,  not  only  to  man,  but  to 
that  fell  spirit  whom  he  was  to  subdue,  and  whose  subtlety,  power, 
and  malice,  our  first  parents  had  so  lamentably  expeiienced  ;  that 
he  was  to  deprive  him  of  that  dominion  which  he  had  acquired 
over  man,  and  restore  the  world  from  the  evil  effects  which  it  had 
sustained  from  the  success  of  his  ttmptations.  This  was  seen  in 
the  promise  by  an  easy  and  natural  interpretation,  and  the  step 
from  this  to  the  absolute  Divinity  of  this  Restorer,  or,  at  least,  to 
an  apprehension  of  the  probability  of  it,  was  certainly  not  a  large 
and  difficult  one.  The  blessings,  too,  which  he  was  to  procure  for 
sinful  man  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the  most  exalted  ideas 
of  the  being  who  could  bring  them  back  to  man  when  forfeited  by 
a  most  righteous  sentence.  They  were  spiritual  blessings.  For, 
if  our  first  parents  were  to  derive  any  consolation  or  benefit  from 
the  promise  in  this  life  ;  if  it  was  to  turn  their  repentance  to  any 
account ;  or  to  give  them  any  hope  and  confidence  towards  God, 
whom  they  had  offended,  to  be  assured  that  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent should  be  bruised,  then  their  attention  must  have  been  turned 
to  spiritual  blessings  as  the  result  of  this,  since  in  this  life  they 
neither  obtained  exemption  from  labour,  suffering,  or  death.  Now 
those  who  adopt  the  principle  of  Mr.  Davison,  and  will  allow  of 
no  revelations  in  those  ages  being  assunjed  but  those  which  are 
recorded  by  Moses,  are  bound  to  allow  that  there  was  in  the 
promise  something  which  was  intended  to  give  religious  hope  and 
comfort  to  the  first  pair,  and  to  their  immediate  posterity,  or  they 
cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  religious  worship  and  the  hope 
which  it  implies,  since  there  is  no  other  recorded  promise  of  the 
same  antiquity,  and  they  will  allow  nothing  to  be  assumed  besides 
what  is  written.  If,  then,  this  first  promise  ministered  to  the 
religious  hope,  faith,  and  comfort  of  our  first  parents,  it  turned 
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that  hope  to  the  spiritual  blessings  which  they  had  lost,  namely, 
the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  life,  and  to  these  as  coming  to  them 
through  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  the  serpent  by  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  The  same  conclusion  we  must  come  to,  if  we  adopt 
what  we  appear  compelled  to  do,  on  apostolic  authority,  the  doc- 
trine of  collateral  exiiository  revelations,  for  these  would  throw 
light  upon  the  figurative  and  symboUc  terms  of  the  promise,  and 
show  much  of  its  real  and  spiritual  import.  In  either  case  we 
must  resort  to  this  promise  as  the  source  of  that  hope  of  pardon 
and  spiritual  victory,  which,  from  the  time  it  was  given,  became 
an  inmate  in  the  bosoms  of  faithful  men,  and  animated  them  in 
their  moral  conflicts.  Whoever,  then,  the  seed  of  the  woman 
might  be,  he  was,  in  this  very  promise,  exhibited  as  the  restorer 
of  the  all  important  spiritual  blessings  of  the  Divine  favour,  power 
over  Satan,  and  eternal  life.  Thus  their  notions  of  his  cha- 
racter, and,  indeed,  of  his  superior  nature,  would  be  still  farther 
advanced. 

But  the  bruising  of  the  head  of  Satan,  which  could  only  be 
understood  of  a  fatal  blow  to  be  inflicted  on  the  power  which  he 
had  acquired  over  man,  and  which  had  displayed  itself  in  the 
introduction  of  sufiering  and  death,  in  the  evil  dispositions  of 
men  towards  each  other,  and  all  the  miseries  which  so  soon 
sprung  up  in  society,  directed  their  hope  also  to  future  blessings 
as  to  themselves  and  their  posterity,  which  blessings  could  be  no 
less  than  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  the  subtlety  of  the  ser- 
pent had  introduced,  namely,  as  to  them,  deliverance  from  affliction 
and  death  ;  and,  as  to  society,  a  return  to  primeval  purity.  Whe- 
ther they  looked  for  this  deliverance  by  a  renovation  of  the  present 
world,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  pious  into  another,  we  cannot 
say.  If  our  first  parents  were,  for  some  time,  uncertain  as  to  this 
point,  the  antediluvian  family  could  not  long  remain  so,  since  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  known  to  Enoch,  and,  if  not  before, 
was  revealed  to  others  by  the  fact  of  his  translation,  and  he  was 
but  "  the  seventh  from  Adam."  But  whether  by  the  renovation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  body  of  man  to  immortality 
in  this  world,  or  by  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  soul  in  a  future  state,  still  was  such  a  restoration  implied 
in  the  promise,  and  the  person  by  whom  death  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  sin  expelled  from  man's  heart,  and  immortality  and 
bliss  restored,  was  still  "  the  seed  of  the  woman."  That  the 
Divinity  of  a  being  capable  of  bestowing  such  favours,  was,  at 
least,  indicated  in  the  first  promise,  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong  a 
conclusion ;  and  though  new  communications  of  this  truth,  coming 
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through  "  separate  channels,"  illustrated  the  text  of  this  revelation, 
yet  in  the  channel  of  the  original  promise,  through  which  came 
the  first  hope  of  "a  Redeemer,"  we  see  those  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  could  not  but  be  inferred,  that  he  was, 
at  least,  super-human  and  super-angelic.  He  was  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  and  yet  superior  to  "  the  archangel  fallen" — and  he  was 
seen  in  that  promise,  as  he  is  seen  now,  though  with  greater  detail 
of  circumstance,  as  the  great  medium  of  pardon,  moral  renovation, 
immortality,  and  eternal  Ufe. 

It  is  equally  untenable  to  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion was  not  to  be  deduced  from  the  pronuse  before  us,  but  that 
this  also  came  by  "  a  separate  channel."  The  farther  revelation 
of  this  truth  opened  for  itself  various  courses,  but  it  is  there  also. 
The  being  there  spoken  of  as  superior  to  the  serpent,  and  as  so 
superior  to  man,  even  in  his  innocence  and  perfection,  that  he 
should  subdue  the  power  which  had  subdued  x\dam,  and  recover 
what  Adam  lost,  was,  nevertheless,  to  be  "the  seed  of  the  woman :" 
to  be  her  oflfspring  even  in  her  fallen  state ;  so  that  in  truth  so 
much  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  to  be  deduced  from 
the  promise,  that  this  "  seed  of  the  woman"  was  at  once  to  be 
man,  and  more  than  man.  And  then  for  the  doctrine  of  his  "  vica- 
rious sufferings"  and  their  efficacy,  why  should  we  be  compelled 
wholly  to  look  for  the  first  indication  ot  this  to  revelations  coming 
to  man  through  separate  and  later  channels  ?  These,  we  again 
thankfully  acknowledge,  have  been  abundantly  opened  ;  but,  if 
we  allow  Adam  and  the  patriarchs  to  have  been  men  of  but  com- 
mon powers  of  reflection,  (though  to  them  a  very  vigorous  and 
even  cultivated  intellect  might  in  justice  be  conceded,)  then  the 
first  indication  of  this  truth  also  must  have  been  seen  in  the  first 
promise.  It  was  comparatively  dim  and  obscure  we  grant ;  but 
there  was  a  substantive  manifestation  of  it ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
collateral  instruction  from  God  himself,  it  was  apprehended  in  the 
first  promise,  not  by  difficult  and  distant,  but  by  near  and  natural 
inference,  that  the  restoration  of  man  should  be  effected  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  Restorer.  For  what  could  be  understood  by  the 
bruising  of  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  in  the  conflict  which 
was  to  spring  from  the  enmity  put  between  that  seed,  some  one 
distinguished  person  so  called,  and  the  serpent,  but  a  temporary 
injury  and  suffering  ?  and  why  should  he  sustain  the  injury  rather 
than  any  other  descendant  of  the  woman,  except  that  the  conflict, 
in  which  he  engaged,  was  in  his  character  of  Redeemer,  coming 
forth  to  the  stiuggle  for  man's  sake,  and  for  man's  rescue  ?  As  he 
was  a  being  superior  to  man,  and  yet  man,  then  is  there  an  indi- 
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cation  of  his  incarnation  ;  if  of  his  incarnation,  then  it  was 
indicated  also  that  his  sufferings  were  voluntaiy,  for  to  suffer 
could  not  spring  from  his  weakness  who  was  able  to  subdue,  but 
from  the  will  of  him  who  chose,  in  this  way,  to  subdue  the  grand 
enemy.  His  suffering,  then,  was  for  man,  and  it  was  voluntary 
suffering  for  man  ;  and  if  voluntary,  then  was  there  a  connection 
between  this  his  temporary  voluntary  suffering  and  the  bruising  of 
the  serpent's  head,  that  is,  his  conquest  over  Satan,  and  the  rescue 
of  man  from  his  dominion  ;  in  other  words,  there  was  an  efficacy 
in  his  sufferings  which  connected  themselves,  not  by  accident,  but 
by  appointment  and  institution,  with  man's  salvation  from  those 
evils,  spiritual  and  corporal,  which  had  been  induced  by  the  power 
and  malice  of  the  devil. 

Interpreted  then  by  itself,  there  is  much  more  in  this  promise 
than  Mr.  Davison  has  discovered  in  it.  It  exhibited  to  man  the 
means  of  his  salvation  ;  this  was  to  be  effected  by  the  interposition 
of  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  made  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;" 
his  office  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil ;  he  exposed  him- 
self to  voluntary  suffeiings  for  this  end  ;  these  sufferings  had  a 
direct  efficacy  and  connection  with  man's  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  Satan,  and,  thert  fore,  we  may  add,  with  the  justice  of 
God,  since  Satan  could  have  no  power  over  man  but  by  God's 
permission,  'which  permission  was  a  part  of  man's  righteous 
punishment.  This  last  consideration  is  of  great  importance.  For 
as  the  patriarchs,  with  their  lofty  and  clear  notions  of  the  majesty 
of  the  Divine  Being,  could  not  suppose  that  Satan  had  obtained 
any  victory  over  him,  or  that  the  conflict  between  the  Redeemer 
and  him  was  to  be  one  of  power  merely,  since  they  must  have 
known  that  he  might  at  any  time  have  been  expelled  from  his 
usurped  dominion  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty ;  so  the  dominion  of 
Satan  must  have  been  regarded  by  them  in  the  light  ol  a  judicial 
permission  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  exhibiting  the  awful 
justice  and  sanctity  of  the  law  of  God.  It  would,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily follow,  in  their  reasonings  on  this  subject,  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  expressed  by  the  bruising  of  his  heel, 
as  they  were  demonstrated  to  be  voluntary  on  his  part  by  the 
superior  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  were  expressly  appointed  on 
the  part  of  God,  as  appears  from  the  very  terms  of  the  first 
promise,  were  connected  with  this  exercise  of  punitive  justice, 
and  were  designed  to  remove  it.  Here,  then,  the  notion  of  satis- 
faction and  atonement  breaks  in,  and  a  basis  was  laid  for  the  rite 
of  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  conformity  of  that  rite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  promise  is  at  once  seen ;  it  thus  became  a 
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visible  expression  of  the   faith  of  the  fathers  in  this  appointed 
method  of  man's  deUverance. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  exposition  of  the  import  of  the  first 
promise  which  is  so  suggested  by  what  we  now  know  on  these 
important  subjects,  as  to  be  supposed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
spiritually  minded  and  retlecting  part  of  the  first  family  ;  and  if 
so,  then  this  promise  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  Abel's 
faith,  and  its  doctrine  as  visibly  embodied  in  what  was  peculiar  in 
Abel's  offering.  Even  if  we  were  not  able  to  refer  to  a  promise 
sufficiently  definite  to  support  such  an  expression  of  faith,  the 
former  view  we  have  taken  would  still  hold  good,  that  all  faith 
necessarily  supposes  a  previous  revelation  ;  and  if  faith  does,  by 
its  acts,  refer  to  a  particular  revelation,  then  an  actual  previous 
revelation  of  some  particular  doctrine,  object,  or  view,  must  neces- 
sarily be  supposed,  or  it  is  not  faith  but  fancy  and  presumption. 

It  is  vainly  urged  against  this,  by  Mr.  Davison,  that  the  faith 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  Hebrews  xi,  had  for  its  simple  and  gene- 
ral object,  that  "  God  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek 
him."  For,  though  this  is  supposed  as  the  ground  of  every  act 
of  faith,  yet  the  special  acts  recorded  have  each  their  special  ob- 
ject. Even,  if  it  were  not  so,  this  general  principle  itself,  is  not 
to  be  so  generally  and  indefinitely  interpreted  as  Mr.  Davison 
would  have  it,  who  tells  us  that  the  first  creed  was  "  that  God  is  a 
rewarder,"  and  that  the  other  articles  were  given  by  successive 
and  distant  revelations.  This  is  a  partial  and  delusive  statement; 
for,  from  this  very  text,  which  surely  Mr.  Davison  had  no  right 
to  curtail,  another  article  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  first  creed, 
namely,  that  God  is  not  merely  a  rewarder,  but  a  rewarder  of 
those  "  that  diligently  seek  himJ^  Even  with  respect  to  the  first, 
as  Mr.  Law  justly  observes,  "  God  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
rewarder  of  mankind  in  any  other  sense  than  as  he  is  afuljiller  of 
his  promises  made  to  mankind  in  the  covenant  of  Messiah.  For 
God  could  not  give,  nor  man  receive,  any  rewards  or  blessings, 
but  in  and  through  one  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus." (3)  But  we  may 
add,  that  the  rewarding  mentioned  by  the  apostle  is  connected 
with  "  seeking*^  him.  Only  to  such  he  was  or  is  a  reward  "  who 
diligently  seek  him,"  and  this  seeking  or  worshipping  God  supposes 
some  appointed  instituted  method  of  approaching  him,  and  which, 
therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  an  acceptable  faith,  and  recognised 
by  its  external  acts.  This  is  not  mere  inference,  for  both  Cain  and 
Abel  believed  that  "  God  is,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder,"  and  they 

(3)  Confutation  of  Waeburton. 
Vol.  H  48 
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both  sought  him  ;  but  they  sought  him  differently,  and  to  Abel  only 
and  to  his  offering,  that  is,  to  his  mode  of  "  seeking'^  God,  his 
Maker  had  respect.  But  farther,  the  whole  chapter  shows  that, 
besides  this  general  principle,  the  acts  of  faith  there  recorded 
reposed  on  antecedent  revelations,  either  general  or  specific, 
which  accorded  with  them.  Noah's  faith  respected  the  promise 
of  his  preservation  in  the  ark  ;  Abraham's,  that  he  should  have  a 
son,  that  his  seed  should  possess  the  earthly  Canaan,  and  he 
himself  the  heavenly  Canaan  ;  Moses's  faith,  in  the  first  instance 
recorded  of  it,  respected  the  promises  of  spiritual  and  eternal 
blessings  to  those  who  should  renounce  the  "pleasures  of  sin  for 
a  season,"  and  in  the  second,  the  promise  of  God  to  deliver  Israel, 
and  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  Abraham ;  and  so  also  in  the 
other  instances  given,  the  faith  constantly  respected  some  parti- 
cular revelation  from  God.  From  all  this,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
apostle,  in  this  chapter,  did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  object  of 
faith  in  any  age  whatever,  was  exclusively,  that  God  is  a  rewarder 
of  them  who  seek  hira,  but  that  the  elders  who  obtained  the  "good 
report"  had  faith  in  the  word  and  promises  of  God,  and  for  that 
had  been  honoured  and  rewarded.  He  lays  down  two  principles, 
it  is  true,  which  must  be  assumed  before  any  special  act  of  faith 
can  be  exercised — "  That  God  is,"  or  there  could  be  no  object 
of  trust ;  and  that  he  rewards  them  that  "  diligently  seek  him," 
or  there  could  be  no  motive  to  prayer,  or  to  ask  his  interposition 
in  any  case  ;  but  these  principles  being  admitted,  then  every  word 
and  promise  of  God  becomes  an  object  of  faith  to  good  men,  who 
derive  from  this  habit  of  trusting  in  God,  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  engagements,  that  courage  and  constancy  by  which  they  are 
distinguished,  and  are  crowned  with  those  rewards  which  he  has 
always  attached  to  faith. 

And  here,  also,  we  may  observe,  that  the  notion  stated  above, 
that  the  mere  belief  by  these  ancient  patriarchs  that  God  is,  and 
"  that  he  is  a  rewarder,"  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  this  recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  object  of  it  was  clearly  to  induce  the 
Jews,  who  believed,  not  " to  cast  away  their  confidence^*  their 
laith  in  Christ.  But  what  adaptation  to  this  end  can  we  discern 
in  the  dry  statement  that  Abel  and  Enoch  believed  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  "a  rewarder?"  Had  the  Hebrews  renounced 
Christ,  and  turned  Jews  again,  they  would  still  have  believed  these 
two  points  of  doctrine.  There  are  but  two  views  of  this  recital 
of  the  instances  of  ancient  faith  which  can  harmonise  it  with  the 
aoostle's  argument  and  design.     The  first  is  to  consider  him  as 
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adducing  this  list  of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady  faith  in  all 
that  God  had  then  revealed  to  man,  and  of  the  happy  effects 
which  followed.  The  connection  of  this  with  his  argument  will 
then  be  obvious ;  for,  by  these  examples,  he  urges  the  Hebrews 
to  persevere  in  believing  all  that  God  had,  '*  in  these  last  days," 
revealed  of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  disregard  of  the  dangers  and 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  on  that  account ;  be- 
cause tiius  they  would  share  in  the  "  good  report"  and  in  the 
rewards  of  the  "  elders"  of  their  own  church,  and  imitate  the 
honourable  piety  of  their  ancestry.  This  is  enough  for  our  argu- 
ment. But  there  is  a  second  view,  not  to  be  slightly  passed  over, 
which  is,  that  these  instances  of  ancient  faith  are  adduced  by  the 
apostle  to  prove  that  all  the  "elders"  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  churches  had  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Hebrews  would  be  the  imitators  of  their  faith  and 
the  partakers  of  its  rewards  in  "  holding  fast  their  confidence," 
their  faith  in  the  same  Christ  who  had  already  come,  and  whom 
they  had  received  as  such.  Nor  is  even  this  stronger  view  diffi- 
cult to  be  made  out ;  for,  though  the  different  acts  and  exercises 
of  faith  ascribed  to  them  have  respect  to  different  promises  and 
revelations,  some  spiritual,  some  temporal,  and  some  mixed,  yet 
may  we  trace  in  all  of  them  a  respect,  more  or  less  immediate,  to 
the  leading  object  of  all  faith,  the  Messiah  himself.  We  have 
seen,  that  Abel's  faith  had  respect  to  the  method  of  man's  justi- 
fication, through  the  sufferings  of  the  seed  of  the  woman.  As  that 
seed  was  appointed  to  remedy  the  evils  brought  into  the  world 
by  the  serpent,  it  is  clear  that  eternal  life  could  only  be  expected 
with  reference  to  him,  and  Enoch's  lofty  faith  in  a  future  heavenly 
state  consequently  looked  to  him  then,  like  ours  now,  as  "the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  them  that  obey  him," — a  conclusion, 
as  to  this  patriarch,  which  is  rendered  stronger  by  his  prophecy 
of  Christ's  coming  to  judgment  "  witli  ten  thousand  of  his  saints." 
Noah's  faith  had  immediate  respect  to  the  promise  of  God  to  pre- 
serve him  in  the  ark ;  but  it  cannot  be  disconnected  from  his 
faith  in  the  first  promise,  and  other  revelations  of  the  bruising  of 
the  head  of  the  serpent  by  Messiah,  a  promise  which  had  not  been 
accomplished,  and  which,  if  he  believed  God  to  be  faithful,  he 
must  have  concluded  could  not  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  his 
preservation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  human  race  from  extinction 
and  to  bring  in  the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  was 
connected  with  it.  His  faith  in  God,  as  his  deliverer,  was  bound 
up,  therefore,  we  may  almost  say  necessarily  with  his  faith  in  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  one  was  the  evidence  of  the  other  ;  for  which 
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reason,  principally,  it  probably  was,  that  the  apostle  says  "  that 
he  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith."  All  the 
acts  of  Abraham's  faith  had  respect,  immediately  or  ultimately,  to 
the  promised  seed.  The  possession  of  Canaan  by  his  posterity, 
from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  spring, — the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life  for  himself,  which  was  the  final  effect  of  his  justification  by 
faith  in  the  seed  in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed, — the 
transaction  as  to  Isaac,  when  he  believed  that  God  would  raise 
him  from  the  dead,  because  he  believed  that  the  promise  could 
not  fail  which  had  declared  that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from 
Isaac, — "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The  faith  of  Isaac, 
in  blessing,  or  prophesying  of  the  condition  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
had  still  reference  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  descend  from 
Jacob,  not  Esau,  and  the  lot  of  whose  posterity  was  regulated 
accordingly.  The  same  observation  may  be  made  as  to  Jacob 
blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  Joseph's  making  mention  of  the 
departure  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  giving  commandment 
concerning  his  bones  :  both  related  to  the  settlement  of  the  tribes 
in  Canaan,  and  both  were  complicated  with  the  relation  of  that 
event  to,  and  the  pecuHarity  stamped  upon  Israel,  by  the  expect- 
ed coming  of  Messias.  When  Moses,  by  faith,  full  of  the  hopes 
of  immortality,  renounced  the  temptations  of  the  Egyptian  court, 
the  reproach  he  endured  is  called  "  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  the 
apostle  thus  plainly  intimating,  that  it  was  through  the  expected 
Messiah  that  he  looked  for  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  "  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward."  His  faith,  as  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Israel, 
was  connected  with  the  promises  of  God  to  give  them  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  as  their  patrimony,  as  that  was  with  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah  among  them  "  in  the  fulness  of  time." 
The  faith  of  Rahab  may  appear  more  remotely  connected  with 
the  promise  of  Messiah  ;  but  the  connection  may  still  be  traced. 
She  believed  in  the  God  of  Israel  as  the  true  God  ;  but  by  enter- 
taining and  preserving  the  spies,  she  also  intimated  her  faith  in 
the  promise  of  God  to  give  the  descendants  of  Abraham  the  land 
of  Canaan  for  their  inheritance,  which  design  she  could  only 
know  from  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  either  traditionally 
from  him,  who  had  himself  long  resided  in  Canaan,  or  by  informa- 
tion from  the  spies  ;  and  if  she  had  this  knowledge  in  either  way, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  her  informed,  also,  as  to  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  Abraham,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed.  I  incline  to  think,  that  the  faith  of  Rahab  had  respect 
not  so  much  to  any  information  she  received  from  the  spies,  as  to 
traditions   derived  from  Abraham.     Whether  she  stood,  by  her 
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descent,  in  any  near  relation  to  those  with  whom  Abraham  had 
more  immediately  conversed,  or  wiiether  Abraham  had  very  pub- 
licly testified  in  Canaan  God's  design  to  establish  his  posterity 
there,  and  to  raise  up  from  among  them  the  holy  seed,  the  Mes- 
siah, I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  there  are  two  reasons 
which,  at  least,  make  it  probable  that  Abraham  gave  a  public 
testimony  to  religious  truth  during  his  residence  in  Canaan.  The 
first  is,  his  residence  in  tents ;  thereby  "  declaring  plainly,"  says 
the  apostle  Paul,  "  that  he  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  hea- 
venly;" that  is,  declaring  it  to  the  Canaanites,  or  the  action  would 
have  had  no  meaning,  declaring  this  doctrine  to  the  people  of  his 
own  age.  The  second  is,  that  the  same  apostle  gives  it  as  a 
reason  for  the  preservation  of  Rahab,  that  she  believed,  whilst 
those  "that  believed  not,"  perished,  meaning  plainly  the  rest  of 
the  Canaanites.  Now,  what  were  they  to  believe,  and  why  were 
they  guilty  for  not  believing  ?  The  only  rational  answer  to  be 
given  is,  that  they  had  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  designs  of 
God,  as  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  from  whom  the  promised 
Messiah  was  to  spring ;  and  that,  not  crediting  the  testimony  given 
first  by  Abraham,  and  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
wonders  of  Egypt,  but  setting  themselves  against  the  designs  of 
God,  they  *' perished"  judicially,  whilst  Rahab,  on  account  of  her 
faith  in  these  revelations,  was  preserved. 

With  respect  to  "  Gideon,  and  Barak,  and  Samson,  and 
Jephthah,  and  Daniel,  and  Samuel,"  they  were  judges,  kings, 
and  conquerors.  They  had  a  lofty  faith  in  the  special  promises 
of  success,  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  to  them  ;  but  that 
faith,  also,  sprung  from,  and  was  supported  by,  the  special 
relation  in  which  their  nation  stood  to  Jehovah  ;  they  were  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  they  held  their  land  by  the  grant  of  the  Most 
High  ;  they  were  all  taught  to  look  for  the  rising  of  the  mighty 
prince  Messiah  among  them  ;  and  their  faith  in  special  promises 
of  success,  could  not  but  have  respect  to  all  these  covenant 
engagements  of  God  with  their  people,  and  may  be  considered 
as  in  no  small  degree  grounded  upon  them,  and,  in  its  special 
acts,  as  an  evidence  that  they  had  this  faith  in  the  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  promises.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  of  them 
mentioned  in  this  list  of  warriors,  David,  does,  in  the  very  songs  in 
which  he  celebrates  his  victories,  almost  constantly  blend  them 
with  the  conquests  of  Messiah  ;  which  is  itself  a  marked  and 
eminent  proof  of  the  connection  which  was  constantly  kept  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  pious  governors  of  Israel  between  the  political 
fortunes  of  their  nation  and  the  promises  which  respected  the  seed 
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of  Abraham.     As  to  the  prophets,  also  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
they  were  constantly  made  the  channels  of  new  revelations  as  to 
the  Messiah,  and  their  faith,  therefore,  had  an  immediate  reference 
to  him  ;  and  for  the  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  religious  truth,  so 
honourably  recorded,  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament  who  had 
"  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,    were  stoned,  sawn 
asunder,"  &lc,  they  are  all  represented  as  supported  by  their  hope 
of  immortality  and  a  resurrection  ;  blessings  which,  from  the  first, 
were  acknowledged  to  come  to  man  only  through  the  appointed 
Redeemer.     Thus  the  faith  of  all  had  respect  to   Christ,  either 
more  directly  or  remotely  ;  and,  if  farther  proof  were  necessary, 
all  that  has  been  said  is  crowned  by  the  concluding  sentence  of 
the  apostle — "  and  these  all  having  obtained  a  good  report,  through 
faith,  received  not  the  promise,  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect ;" 
which  "  better  thing,"  whether  it  mean  the  personal  appearance 
of  Messiah,  or  their  reception  into  heaven  by  a  resurrection,  which 
God  determined  should  not  take  place  as  to  the  church  separately, 
but  in  a  body,  proves  that  not  only  did  their  faith  look  back  to 
special  promises  of  succour,  deliverance,  and  other  blessings  ;  but 
was  constantly  looking  forward  to  Christ,  and  to  the  blessings  of 
a  resurrection  and  eternal  life,  which  he  was  to  bestow.   This,  he 
affirms,  too,  was  the  case  with  all  whom  he  had  mentioned — 
"  these  ALL  DIED  in  the  faith  ;"  but  in  what  faith  did  they  die  ? 
not  the  faith  they  had  in  the  promises  of  the  various  deliverances 
mentioned  in  the  chapter ;  those  special  acts  of  faith  were  past, 
and    the   special   promises  to   which  they   were  directed   were 
obtained  long  before  death  :  they  died  in  the  faith  of  unaccom- 
plished promises — the  appearance  of  Messiah,  and  the  obtaining 
of  eternal  life  through  him. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was 
expiatory,  and  that  it  conformed,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  some 
anterior  revelation.  If  that  revelation  were  only  that  which  is 
recorded  in  the  first  promise,  on  which  some  remarks  have  been 
offered,  Abel's  faith  accorded  with  its  general  indication  of  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering ;  but  his  visibly  representing  his 
faith  in  these  doctrines,  by  an  animal  sacrifice,  is  not  to  be 
resolved  into  the  invention  and  device  of  Abel,  though  he  himself 
should  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  this  rite,  unless 
we  suppose  him  to  have  been  under  special  direction.  It  is  very 
true,  and  a  point  not  to  be  at  any  time  lost  sight  of,  that  the  open 
and  marked  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice  was  a  Divine  confirma- 
tion of  the  mode  of  approaching  him  by  animal  sacrifice  ;  and 
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seems  to  have  been  intended  as  instructive  and  admonitory  to  the 
world,  and  to  have  invested  this  mode  of  worship  with  a  renewed 
and  more  signal  stamp  of  Divine  appointment  than  heretofore. 
That  in  this  light  it  was  considered  by  the  apostle,  appears  plainly 
deducible  from  his  words,  "  and  by  it,  (his  sacrifice,)  he  being 
dead,  yet  speaketh."  By  words  more  emphatic  he  could  not  have 
marked  the  importance  of  that  act,  as  an  act  of  public  and  sanc- 
tioned instruction.  Abel  "  spoke"  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and 
continues  to  speak,  not  by  his  personal  righteousness,  not  by  any 
other  circumstance  whatever,  but  by  his  sacrifice,  (for  with  6v(ftas 
understood,  must  auT?]g  agree  ;)  and  in  no  way  could  he,  except  by 
his  sacrifice  as  distinct  from  that  of  Cain,  speak  to  future  ages,  and 
as  that  sacrifice  taught  how  sinful  guilty  men  were  to  approach 
God,  and  was  a  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  atonement  for  their 
sins.  We  should  think  this  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  who  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  an  express  indication  of  the  Divine  appointment 
of  animal  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  first  family.  The  indication 
called  for  is  here  express,  since  this  kind  of  sacrifice  was  accepted, 
and  an  offering,  not  animal  and  not  expiatory,  was  as  publicly 
rejected ;  and  since,  also,  Abel,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the 
apostle's  emphatic  words,  did  not  act  in  this  affair  merely  as  a 
private  man ;  but  as  one  who  was,  by  his  acts,  to  instruct  and 
influence  others — "  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet,"  even  to  this  day, 
"speaketh." 

Decidedly,  however,  as  this  circumstance  marked  out  a  sanc- 
tioned method  of  approaching  God,  we  think  that  Abel  rather 
conformed  to  a  previously  appointed  sacrificial  institution  than 
then,  for  the  first  time,  offered  an  animal  and  expiatory  sacrifice, 
though  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  under  a  Divine  direction. 
For  Cain  could  not  have  been  so  blamable  had  he  not  vio- 
lated some  rule,  some  instituted  practice,  as  to  the  mode  of 
worship  ;  and,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  the  clothing  of  our 
first  parents  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  cannot  so  well  be  accounted 
for  as  by  supposing  those  skins  to  have  been  taken  from  animals 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

But  whether  this  typical  method  of  representing  the  future 
atonement  first  took  place  with  Abel,  or  previously  with  Adam, 
a  Divine  origin  must  be  assigned  to  it.  The  proof  of  this  has 
been  greatly  anticipated  in  the  above  observations  which  have 
been  designed  to  establish  theexpiatory  character  of  Abel's  offering; 
but  a  few  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  may  not  be  useless. 

The  human  invention  of  primitive  animal  sacrifice  is  a  point 
given  up  by  Mr.  Davison,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  if 
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such  sacrifices  can  be  proved  expiatory.  The  human  invention  of 
eucharistic  offerings  they  can  conceive  ;  and  Mr.  Davison  thinks 
he  can  find  a  natural  explanation  of  the  practice  of  offering  animal 
sacrifice,  if  considered  as  a  confession  of  guilt ;  but  for  "  that 
condition  of  animal  sacrifice,  its  expiatory  atoning  power,"  he 
observes,  "  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  can 
ever  be  grounded  on  the  principles  of  reason,  or  deduced  from 
the  light  of  nature.  There  exists  no  discernible  connection 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  nature  has 
nothing  to  say  for  such  an  expiatory  power,  and  reason  every 
thing  against  it.  For  that  the  life  of  a  brute  creature  should 
ransom  the  life  of  a  man  ;  that  its  blood  should  have  any  virtue 
to  wash  away  his  sin,  or  purify  his  conscience,  or  redeem  his 
penalty ;  or  that  the  involuntary  sufferings  of  a  being,  itself 
unconscious  and  irrational,  should  have  a  moral  efficacy  to  his 
benefit  or  pardon,  or  be  able  to  restore  him  with  God,  these  are 
things  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  reason,  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  the  scale  of  the  first  ideas  of  nature,  and  contradict- 
ory to  all  genuine  religion,  natural  and  revealed.  For  as  to  the 
remission  of  sin,  it  is  plainly  altogether  within  the  prerogative  of 
God,  an  act  of  his  mere  mercy  ;  and  since  it  is  so,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  conveyance  and  the  sanction,  the  profession,  and  the 
security  of  it,  can  spring  only  from  his  appointment." 

But  this  being  allowed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  then 
it  follows,  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  if  proved  to  be  expiatory, 
as  the  means  of  removing  wrath  from  offenders,  and  of  conveying 
and  sanctioning  pardon,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  Divine 
institution,  and  the  notion  of  their  being  of  human  device,  must, 
in  consequence,  be  given  up.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  seen  that 
Abel's  justification  was  the  result  of  his  faith,  and  that  this  faith 
was  connected  with  that  in  his  sacrifice  which  distinguished  it 
from  the  offering  of  Cain  ;  and  thus  its  expiatory  character  is 
established  by  its  having  been  the  means  to  him  of  the  remission 
of  sin  ;  and  the  appointed  medium  of  the  "  conveyance*^  and 
"  security^*  of  the  benefit.  We  have  also  seen,  that  Noah's  burnt 
offering  was  connected  with  the  averting  of  the  wrath  of  God 
from  the  future  world,  so  that  not  even  its  wickedness  should 
lead  him  again  "  to  destroy  all  flesh"  by  a  universal  flood ;  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  friends  of  Job  (4)  were  of  the  same  expiatory 

(4)  Mr.  Davison,  in  pursuance  of  his  theory,  that  the  patriarchal  sacrifices  were 
not  expiatory,  has  strangely  averred,  that  this  transaction  is  "  a  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  Job's  prayer,  not  of  the  expiatory  pmcer  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  friends."  Why,  then, 
was  not  the  prayer  efficacious,  without  the  sacrifice?     And  how  could  the  "burnt 
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character  ;  and  that  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  blood  was, 
under  both  dispensations,  the  patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic,  the 
same.  To  these  may  be  added  two  passages  in  Exodus,  which 
show  that  animal  sacrifices,  among  the  patriarchs,  were  offered  for 
averting  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  that  this  notion  of  sacrifice 
was  entertained  by  the  Israelites,  previous  to  the  giving  of  the  law. 
"  Let  us  go,  I  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pesti- 
lence, or  with  the  sioorcl.''  Exodus  v,  3.  "  Thou  must  give  us 
also  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord  our  God."  Exodus  x,  25,  26.  The  remark  of  Dr.  Richie(5) 
is  here  pertinent.  "  In  these  two  passages  Moses  and  Aaron  speak 
of  sacrificing  not  as  a  new  and  uncommon  thing,  but  as  a  usual 
mode  of  worship,  with  which  Pharaoh  was  as  well  acquainted  as 
themselves,  consequently  a  thing  that  was  not  a  late  or  new 
invention."  And  in  pursuance  of  the  same  argument  it  may  be 
noted,  that  Moses,  even  in  the  law,  no  where  speaks  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  as  a  new  institution,  a  rite  which  was  henceforward  to  be 
considered  as  bearing  a  higher  character  than  formerly  ;  but  as  a 
thing  familiar  to  the  people.  Now  such  an  intimation  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  necessary  on  the  very  ground  just  stated,  the 
repugnancy  of  animal  sacrifices,  considered  as  expiatory,  to  nature 
and  reason ;  but  to  prepare  them  for  such  a  change,  for  an  insti- 
tution so  repugnant  to  the  former  class  and  order  of  their  notions 
on  this  subject,  there  is  nothing  said  by  Moses,  no  intimation  of  an 
alteration  in  the  character  of  sacrifice  is  given  ;  but  a  practice 
manifestly  familiar  is  brought  under  new  and  special  rules,  assigned 
to  certain  persons  as  the  sacrificers,  and  to  certain  places,  and 
appropriated  to  the  national  religion,  and  the  system  of  a  theo- 
cratical  government.  Whence,  then,  did  this  familiarity  with  the 
notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  arise  among  the  Israelites  ?  If  the 
book  of  Genesis  were  written  previously  to  the  law,  and  they 
collected  the  notion  from  that,  then  this  is  proof  that  they  under- 
stood the  patriarchal  sacrifices  to  be  expiatory ;  and  if,  as  others 
think,  that  book  was  not  written  the  first  in  the  series  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  the  last,  they  had  the  notion  from  tradition 
and  custom. 

offering"  of  his  friends  give  efficacy  to  his  prayer,  unless  by  way  of  expiation  / 
What  is  the  office  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  but  to  avert  the  anger  of  God  from  the 
offerer  ?  This  was  precisely  the  effect  of  the  burnt  offering  of  Eliphaz  and  his 
friends:  that  it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Job,  no  more  alters  the  expiatory 
character  of  that  offering,  than  the  prayers  which  accompanied  such  offerings 
under  the  law. 
(5)  Pec.  Doc. 

Vol.  it  49 
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Though  we  think  that  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient 
clearness  to  estabhsh  the  Divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacri- 
fices;  and,  with  Halletj(6)  regard  the  public  Divine  acceptance 
of  Abel's  sacrifice  as  amounting  to  a  demonstration  of  their  institu- 
tion by  the  authority  of  God,  the  aigument  drawn  from  the  natural 
incongruity  of  sacrificial  rites,  on  which  so  many  writers  have 
forcibly  dwelt,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  comes  in  to 
confirm  the  above  deductions  from  Scripture,  and  though  it  has 
been  sometimes  attacked  with  great  ingenuity,  it  has  never  been 
solidly  refuted.  •'  It  is  evident,"  says  Delany,(7)  "that  unpre- 
judiced reason  never  could  antecedently  dictate,  that  destroying 
the  best  of  our  fruits  and  creatures  could  be  an  office  acceptable 
io  God,  but  quite  the  contrary.  Also,  that  it  did  not  prevail  from 
any  demand  of  nature  is  undeniable,  for  I  believe  that  no  man  will 
say  that  we  have  any  natural  instinct  or  appetite  to  gratify  in  spilling 
the  blood  of  an  innocent,  inoffensive  creature  upon  the  earth,  or 
burning  his  body  upon  an  altar.  Nor  could  there  be  any  tempta- 
tion from  appetite  to  do  this  in  those  ages,  when  the  whole  sacrifice 
was  consumed  by  fire,  or  when,  if  it  were  not,  yet  men  wholly 
abstained  from  flesh." 

The  practice  cannot  be  resolved  mio  priestcraft^  for  no  order  of 
priests  was  then  instituted  ;  and  if  men  resolve  it  into  superstition^ 
they  must  not  only  suppose  that  the  first  family  were  superstitious, 
but,  also,  that  God,  by  his  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  gave  his 
sanction  to  a  superstitious  and  irrational  practice ;  and  if  none 
will  be  so  bold  as  this,  tliere  remains  no  other  resource,  than  to 
contend  for  its  reasonableness,  in  opposition  to  the  argument  just 
quoted  from  Delany  ;  and  to  aid  the  case  by  assuming,  also,  that 
it  was  the  dictate  of  a  delicate  and  enlightened  sentimentalism. 
This  is  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Davison,  who  has  placed  what 
others  have  urged  with  the  same  intent,  in  the  most  forcible  light, 
so  that,  in  refuting  him,  we  refute  all.  To  begin  with  "  the  more 
simple  forms  of  oblation ;"  those  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
which  have  been  termed  eucharistical,  "  reason,"  says  Mr.  Davi- 
son, "seems  to  recognise  them  at  once ;  they  are  the  tokens  of 
a  commemorative  piety,  rendering  to  the  Creator  and  Supreme 
Giver,  a  portion  of  his  gifts,  in  confession  of  his  original  dominion 
in  them,  and  of  his  continued  favour  and  beneficence."  But  this 
is  very  far  from  being  a  rational  account  of  even  simple  thank 
offerings  of  fruits ;  supposing  such  offerings  to  have  been  really 
made  in  those  primitive  times.     Of  this,  in  fact,   we  have  no 

'C*  In  ITohrfiws  xi.  4.  ^7^  Revelation  Examined. 
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evidence,  for  we  read  only  of  one  oblation  of  this  kind,  that  of 
Cain,  and  it  was  not  accepted  by  God.  But  waving  that  objec- 
tion, and  supposing  such  offerings  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
primitive  worship,  from  whence,  we  may  ask,  did  men  obtain  the 
notion,  that  in  such  acts  they  gave  back  to  the  Supreme  Giver 
some  portion  of  his  gifts  ?  li  is  not,  surely,  assumed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory,  that  the  first  men  were  like  those  stupid 
idolaters  of  following  ages,  who  thought  that  the  deities  themselves 
feasted  upon  the  oblations  brought  to  their  temples.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  views  of  God  were  elevated  and  spiritual ;  and  wheiN 
ever  such  a  Being  is  acknowledged,  it  is  clear,  that  the  notion  of 
giving  back  any  thing  to  him,  can  only  be  a  rational  one,  when 
he  has  appointed  something  to  be  done  in  return  for  his  gifts,  or  to 
be  appropriated  to  his  service ;  which  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  institution.  The  only  rational  notion  of  a 
return  to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  for  his  favours,  when  notions 
of  his  spirituality  and  independence  are  entertained,  is  that  of 
gratitude,  and  thanksgiving,  and  obedience.  These  form  "  a 
reasonable  service  ;"  but  when  we  go  beyond  these,  we  may  well 
be  at  a  loss  to  know,  "  what  we  can  give  unto  him."  If  he 
requires  more  than  these,  as  acknowledgments  of  our  dependance 
and  his  goodness,  how  should  we  know  that  he  requires  more, 
unless  we  had  some  revelation  on  the  subject  ?  And  if  we  had  a 
general  revelation,  importing  that  something  more  would  be  accept- 
able, how  should  we  be  able  to  fix  upon  one  particular  thing,  as 
the  subject  of  such  an  oblation,  more  than  another  ?  A  divine 
institution  would  invest  such  offerings  with  a  symbolical,  or  a  typi- 
cal character,  or  both ;  and  then  they  would  have  a  manifest 
reason  ;  but,  assuredly,  independent  of  that,  they  would  rest  upon 
no  rational  ground  whatever ;  there  could  be  no  discernible  con- 
nection betwixt  the  act  and  the  end,  in  any  case  where  the  majesty 
and  spirituality  of  God  were  recognised.  Mr.  Davison  assumes 
that,  though  "the  prayer  or  the  oblation  cannot  purchase  the 
favour  of  God,  it  may  make  us  fitter  objects  of  his  favour."  But, 
we  ask,  even  if  we  should  allow  that  prayer  makes  us  fitter  objects 
of  his  favour,  hov/  we  could  know  even  this  without  revelation ; 
or,  if  we  could  place  this  effect  to  the  account  of  prayer  by  some- 
thing like  a  rational  deduction,  how  we  could  get  the  idea,  that  to 
approach  a  spiritual  being,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  fruit  gathered 
from  the  earth,  and  to  present  them  in  addition  to  our  prayers, 
should  render  us  the  "  fitter  objects"  of  the  Divine  beneficence  ? 
There  is  no  rational  connection  between  the  act  and  the  end,  on 
which  to  establish  the  conclusion. 
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Reason  failing  here,  recourse  is  had  to  sentiment. 
"  In  the  first  dawn  of  the  world,  and  the  beginnings  of  religion, 
it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  the  direction  of  feeling  and  duty  was 
more  exclusively  towards  God.  The  recent  creation  of  the  world, 
the  revelations  in  Paradise,  and  the  great  transactions  of  his  pro- 
vidence, may  well  be  thought  to  have  wrought  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  first  race,  and  to  have  given  them,  though  not  a  purer 
knowledge,  yet  a  more  intimate  and  a  more  intense  perception,  of 
his  being  and  presence.  The  continued  miracle  of  the  actual 
manifestations  of  God  would  enforce  the  same  impressions  upon 
them.  These  having  less  scope  of  action  in  communion  with  their 
fellow  creatures,  in  the  solitude  of  life  around  them,  in  the  great 
simplicity  of  the  social  state,  and  the  consequent  destitution  of  the 
objects  of  the  social  duties  ;  their  religion  would  make  the  acts  of 
devotion  its  chief  monuments  of  moral  obligation.  Works  of 
justice  and  charity  could  have  little  place.  Works  of  adoration 
must  fill  the  void.  And  it  is  real  action,  not  unembodied  senti- 
ment, which  the  Creator  has  made  to  be  the  master  principle  of 
our  moral  constitution.  From  these  causes  some  boldness  in  the 
form  of  a  representative  character,  some  ritual  clothed  with  the 
imagery  of  a  symbolical  expression,  would  more  readily  pass  into 
the  first  liturgy  of  nature.  Not  simple  adoration,  not  the  naked 
and  unadorned  oblations  of  the  tongue  ;  but  adoration  invested  in 
some  striking  and  significative  form,  and  conveyed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  material  tokens,  would  be  most  in  accordance  with 
the  strong  energies  of  feeling,  and  the  insulated  condition  of  the 
primitive  race." (8) 

Two  or  three  observations  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  all  these 
fancy  pictures.  1.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  "recent  creation  of  the 
world,  the  revelations  in  Paradise,"  &c,  made  that  great  moral 
impression  upon  the  first  men  which  is  here  described.  That 
impression  did  not  keep  our  first  parents  from  sin  ;  much  less  did 
it  produce  this  effect  upon  Cain  and  his  descendants ;  nor  upon 
"  the  sons  of  God,"  the  race  of  Seth,  who  soon  became  coiTupt ; 
and  so  wickedness  rapidly  increased,  until  the  measure  of  the  sin 
of  the  world  was  filled  up.  2.  It  is  equally  unfounded,  that  in 
that  state  of  society  "  works  of  justice  and  charity  could  have 
little  place,  and  that  works  of  adoration  must  fill  the  void  ;"  for 
the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  antediluvians  are  wickedness, 
and  especially  violence,  which  is  opposed  both  to  justice  and  to 
charity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  supjtose  any  state  of  society  ex- 

(8)  Primitive  Sar. 
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isting,  since  the  fall,  in  which  both  justice  and  charity  were  not 
virtues  of  daily  requirement,  and  that  in  their  constant  and  vigor- 
ous exercise.     Cain,  for  instance,  needed  both,  for  he  grossly 
violated  both  in  hating  and  murdering   his  brother.     3.    That 
strongly  active  devotional  sentiment  which  Mr.  Davison  supposes 
to  exist  in  those  ages,  which  required  something  more  to  embody 
and  represent  it  than  prayer  and  praise,  and  which  with  so  much 
plastic  energy  is  assumed  to  have  clothed  ifstlf  "  with  the  imagery 
of  a  symbolical  expression,"  is  equally  contradicted  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.    There  was  no  such  excess  of  the  devotional  principle. 
On  Mr.   Davison's  own  interpretation  of  the  "  more  abundant 
sacrifice,"  tnore  in  quantity,  one  of  the  two  brothers,  first  descend- 
ed from  the  first  pair,  was  deficient  in  it ;  the  rapidly  spreading 
wickedness  of  man  shows  that  the  religious  sentiment  was  weak 
and  not  powerful  ;  it  is  not  seen  even  in  the  perverted  forms  of 
idolatry  and  superstition,  for  neither  is  charged  upon  the  antedi- 
luvians, but  moral  wickedness  only  ;  and  instead  of  their  having 
**  a  more  intense  perception  of  the  being  and  presence  of  God," 
as  Mr.  Davison  imagines  for  them,  Moses  declares  "  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  of  man  to  be  only  evil  continu- 
ally," and  that  even  long  before  the  flood,  and  whilst  men  were 
alive  who  had  conversed  with  Adam.     Thus  pass  away  the  fan- 
cies on  which  this  theory  is.buih;  nor  is  that  of  Bishop  Warburton 
better  supported,  who  resolves  these  eaily  oblations  into  a  repre- 
sentation by  action,  arising  out  of  the  "  defects  and  imperfections 
of  the  primitive  language  ;"  for  of  these  defects  and  imperfections 
there  is  not  only  not  the  least  evidence,  but  the  irresistible  infer- 
ence from  the  narrative  of  Moses,  is,  that  a  language  was  in  use 
in  the  first  family  sufficiently  copious  for  all  subjects  of  religion, 
as  well  as  for  the  common  intercourse  of  life.     This  notion  also 
farther  involves  the  absurdity  and  contradiction,  that  when  man 
was  created  in  perfection,  he  should  not  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  embodying  his  thoughts  in  language. 

If,  then,  the  presentation  of  the  mere  fruits  of  the  earth  to  God 
as  thank  offerings  and  acknowledgments  of  dependance,  cannot 
be  reasonably  accounted  for  without  supposing  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, the  difficulty  is  increased  when  animal  oblations  are  added 
to  these  offerings,  and  considered  also  as  merely  eucharistical. 
All  the  difficuhies  just  mentioned  lie  with  equal  force  against 
such  a  designation  of  them,  with  these  additional  considerations, 
1 .  That  the  putting  beasts  to  death  is  an  act  farther  removed  from 
the  idea  of  a  mere  oblation,  since  nothing  would,  without  a  reve- 
lation, appear  less  acceptable  to  a  merciful  and  benevolent  being. 
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3.  A  moral  objection  would  also  interpose.  Man's  dominion  of 
the  creatures  was  from  God  ;  but  it  was  to  be  exercised,  like  his 
power  of  every  other  kind,  upon  his  responsibility.  Wanton 
cruelty  to  animals  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  considered  a 
moral  evil.  To  inflict  pain  and  death  upon  even  the  noxious 
animals,  without  so  clear  a  necessity  as  should  warrant  it,  and 
without  its  being  necetssary  to  the  "  subduing"  of  the  earth,  could 
not  be  thought  blameless,  much  less  upon  those  innoxious  animals 
which,  from  the  beginning,  were  the  only  subjects  of  sacrifice. 
This  would  be  felt  the  more  strongly  before  flesh  had  been  per- 
mitted to  man  for  food,  and  when,  so  to  speak,  a  greater  sacred- 
ness  was  thrown  around  the  life  of  the  domestic  animals  than 
afterwards ;  nor  can  it  appear  reasonable,  even  if  we  were  to 
allow  that  a  sort  of  sentimentality  might  lead  man  to  fix  upon  the 
oblation  of  slain  beasts  as  an  expressive  ritual  to  be  added  to  the 
"  Liturgy  of  Nature  ;"  that,  without  any  authority,  any  intimation 
from  heaven  that  such  sacrifices  would  be  well  pleasing  to  God, 
men  could  conclude  that  a  mere  sentimental  notion  of  ceremonial 
fitness,  and  giving  "  boldness  to  the  representative  character"  of 
worship,  would  be  a  sufficient  moral  reason  to  take  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  and  shed  their  blood  and  burn  their  flesh  upon  altars. 
Mr.  Davison  endeavours  to  meet  the  objection  to  the  natural 
incongruily  of  animal  sacrifices  as  act^  of  worship,  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  two  conditions  of  animal  sacrifice,  "  the  guilt  of 
the  worshipper,  and  the  expiation  of  his  sin."  Expiatory  sacrifice, 
we  have  seen,  he  gives  up,  as  not  for  a  moment  to  be  referred  to 
human  invention,  but  thinks  that  there  was  no  natural  incongruity 
in  the  offering  of  animals  as  a  mere  acknowledgment  o(  guilt,  and 
as  a  confession  of  sin  and  the  desert  of  death.  But  still,  if  we 
could  trace  any  connexion  between  this  symbolical  confession 
and  the  real  case  of  man,  which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  what 
could  lead  him  to  the  idea,  that  more  than  simple  confession  of 
sin  by  the  lips,  and  the  penitent  feelings  of  the  heart,  would  be 
acceptable  to  God,  if  he  had  received  no  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject ?  and  if  this,  like  the  former,  were  a  device  of  mere  ceremo- 
nial sentimentalism,  it  was  still  too  frail  a  ground  to  justify  his 
putting  the  inferior  creatures  to  death,  without  warrant  from  their 
Creator  and  Preserver.  It  is  also  equally  uiifortunate  for  this 
theory,  and,  indeed,  whoU}/  fatal  to  it,  that  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean  hearts  existed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  before  the 
flood.  Upon  what,  then,  was  this  distinction  founded  ?  Not 
upon  their  qualities  as  good  for  food  or  otherwise,  for  animals 
were  not  yet  granted  for  food  ;    and  the  death  of  one  animal 
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would  therefore  have  been  just  as  appropriate  as  a  symbol  of 
gratitude,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  desert  of  death,  as 
another, — a  horse  as  a  heifer,  a  dog  as  a  lamb.  Nay,  if  animals 
were  intended  to  represent  the  sinner  himself,  unclean  and  fero- 
cious animals  would  have  been  fitter  types  of  his  fallen  and  sinful 
state ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  clean,  harmless,  and  without  spot, 
shows  that  they  represented  some  other.  The  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean,  however,  did  exist  in  that  early  period,  and  it  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  a  sacrificial  selection,  and 
that  upon  Divine  authority. 

To  the  human  invention  of  sacrifice,  the  objection  of  "  will 
worship'^  has  also  been  forcibly  and  triumphantly  urged.  "  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands  ?"  '<  In  vain  do  they  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men."  This 
has  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  if  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  too 
rigidly  to  the  minutiae  of  forms  of  worship  when  they  connect 
themselves  with  authorized  leading  acts,  yet  must  have  a  direct 
application  to  a  worship  which,  in  its  substance  and  leading  cir- 
cumstance, was  eminently  sacrificial,  if  it  be  regarded  as  wholly 
of  human  device.  "  Thus,"  says  Hallet,  "  Abel  must  have  wor- 
shipped God  in  vain,  if  his  sacrificing  had  been  merely  a  com- 
mandment of  his  father  Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his  own  ;"  and 
he  justly  asks,  "  why  we  do  not  now  offer  up  a  bullock,  a  sheep, 
or  a  pigeon,  as  a  thank  offering  after  any  remarkable  deliverance, 
or  as  an  evidence  of  our  apprehensions  of  the  demerit  of  sin  ?" 
The  sure  reason  is,  because  we  cannot  know  that  God  will  accept 
such  "  will  worship,"  and  so  conclude  that  we  should  herein 
worship  God  "  in  vain." 

The  Divine  institution  of  expiatory  sacrifice  being  thus  carried 
up  to  the  first  ages,  and  to  the  family  of  the  first  sinning  man, 
we  perceive  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensations,  of  religion 
to  man,  the  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Christian, 
in  the  great  principle,  "  and  loilhout  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is 
no  remissionJ^  But  one  religion  has  been  given  to  man  since  his 
fall,  though  gradually  communicated.  "  This  may  be  best  de- 
nominated THE    ministry   OP   RECONCILIATION,   for  itS  CXClusivC 

object,  however  modified  externally,  is  to  satisfy  Goo's  justice, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  woman's  predicted  seed  ;  to 
restore  fallen  man  to  the  Divine  image  of  holiness,  by  the  agency 
of  the  gracious  Spirit ;  and  thus,  without  compromising  any  one 
of  God's  attributes,  to  reconcile  an  apostate  race  to  their  offended 
€reator."(9) 

19)  Faber's  HoraP!  Mos. 
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We  have  now  adduced  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the  atonement 
made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ;  a  doctrine 
not  speculative  and  indifferent,  but  vital  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
Christianity  ;  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  produce  the  most  awful 
sense  of  sin,  and  to  afford  the  most  solemn  motive  to  repentance  ; 
which  at  once  excites  the  most  sublime  views  of  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  God,  and  gives  the  most  aflecting  exhibition  of  the 
compassion  and  love  of  Christ ;  which  is  the  only  ground  of  faith 
in  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and  the  surest  guard  against  pre- 
sumption ;  and  which,  by  opening  access  to  God  in  prayer,  keeps 
before  man  a  safe  and  secure  refuge  amidst  the  troubles  of  life, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  eternity.  It  is  the  only  view,  too,  of  the 
death  of  Christ  which  interprets  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  a 
consistent  and  unequivocal  meaning.  Their  language  is  wholly 
constructed  upon  it,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  interpreted  by 
it ;  it  is  the  key  to  their  style,  their  allusions,  their  doctrines, 
their  prophecies,  their  types.  All  is  confused  and  delusive 
without  it ;  all  clear,  composed,  and  ordered,  when  placed 
under  its  illumination.  To  Christ  under  his  sacrificial  character, 
as  well  as  in  his  regal  claims,  "  give  all  the  prophets  witness  ;" 
and  in  this  testimony  all  the  services  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  rights  of  the  patriarchal  age,  concur.  Christ,  as  "  the  Lamb 
of  God,  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;"  and 
when  the  world  shall  be  no  more,  he  will  appear  before  his  glori- 
fied saints,  as  "  the  Lamb  newly  slain,"  shedding  upon  them  the 
unabated  efficacy  of  his  death  for  ever.  Nor  is  it  a  doctrine  to 
be  rejected  without  imminent  peril — "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood,  you  have  no  life  in  you ;"  words,  which,  as  Whitby  justly 
observes,  "  clearly  declare  the  necessity  of  faith  in  his  body  given, 
and  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  in  order  to  justifi- 
cation and  salvation." 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

Benefits    derived    to    Man    from   the    Atonement. — 
Justification. 

When  we  speak  of  benefits  received  by  the  human  race,  in 
consequence  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  truth  is,  that  man, 
having  forfeited  good  of  every  kind,  and  even  life  itself,  by  his 
transgression,  all  that  remains  to  him  more  than  evil  in  the  natural 
world,  and  in  the  dispensations  of  general  and  particular  provi- 
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ilence,  as  well  as  all  spiritual  blessings  put  within  his  reach  by  the 
Gospel,  are  to  be  considered  as  the  fruits  of  the  death  and  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  and  ought  to  be  gratefully  acknowledged  as  such. 
We  enjoy  nothing  in  our  own  right,  and  receive  all  from  the  hands 
of  the  Divine  mercy.  We  now,  however,  speak  in  particular  of 
those  benefits  which  immediately  relate  to,  or  which  constitute 
what  in  Scripture  is  called  our  salvation;  by  which  term  is 
meant  the  deliverance  of  man  from  the  penalty,  dominion,  and 
pollution  of  his  sins ;  his  introduction  into  the  Divine  favour  in 
this  life  ;  and  his  future  and  eternal  felicity  in  another. 

The  grand  object  of  our  redemption  was  to  accomphsh  this 
salvation  ;  and  the  first  effect  of  Christ's  atonement,  whether  an- 
ticipated before  his  coming,  as  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,"  or  when  effected  by  his_passibn,  was  to 
place  God  and  man  in  that  new  relation,  from  which  salvation 
might  be  derived  to  the  offender. 

The  only  relation  in  which  an  offended  sovereign  and  a  guilty 
subject  could  stand,  in  mere  justice,  was  the  relation  of  a  judge 
and  «  criminal  capitally  convicted.  The  new .  relation  effected 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  is,  as  to  God,  that  of  an  offended  sove- 
reign having  devised  honourable  means  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  to  offer  terms  of  pardon  to  the  con- 
demned ;  and,  as  to  man,  that  as  the  object  of  this  compassion, 
he  receives  assurance  of  the  placableness  of  God,  and  his  readiness 
to  forgive  all  his  offences,  and  may,  by  the  use  of  the  prescribed 
means,  actually  obtain  this  favour. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  God  is  not 
merel)  disposed  to  forgive  the  offences  of  men  upon  their  suit  and 
application  ;  but  an  affecting  activity  is  ascribed,  in  Scripture,  to 
the  compassion  of  God.  The  atonement  of  Christ  having  made 
it  morally  practicable  to  exercise  mercy,  and  having  removed  all 
legal  obstructions  out  of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  that  mercy 
pours  itself  forth  in  ardent  and  ceaseless  efforts  to  accomplish  its 
own  purposes,  and,  not  content  with  waiting  the  return  of  man  in 
penitence  and  prayer,  "  God  is  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself ;"  that  is  to  say,  he  employs  various  means  to  awaken 
men  to  a  due  sense  of  their  fallen  and  endangered  condition,  and  to 
prompt  and  influence  them  (sometimes  with  mighty  efficacy)  to 
seek  his  favour  and  grace,  in  the  way  which  he  has  himself 
ordained  in  his  revealed  word. 

The  mixed  and  chequered  external  circumstances  of  men  in 
this  present  life  is  a  providenticil  arrangement  which  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  this  design  ;  and,  viewed  under  this  aspect,  it  throws  an 

Vol.  IT.  '  r,o 
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interesting  light  upon  the  condition  of  mankind,  unknown  to  tlie 
wisest  among  those  nations  which  have  not  had  the  benefits  of 
revealed  religion,  except  that  some  glimpses,  in  a  few  cases,  may 
have  been  afforded  of  this  doctrine  by  the  scattered  and  broken 
rays  of  early  tradition.  Nor  has  this  been  always  adverted  to  by 
those  writers  who  have  enjoyed  the  iuU  manifestations  of  Divine 
truth  in  the  Scriptures.  By  many,  the  infliction  of  labour,  and 
sorrow,  and  disappointment  upon  fallen  man,  and  the  shortening 
of  the  term  of  human  life,  are  considered  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
as  measures  adopted  to  prevent  evil,  or  of  restraining  its  overflow 
in  society.  Such  ends  are,  doubtless,  by  the  wisdom  of  God, 
thus  effected  to  a  great  and  beneficial  extent ;  but  there  is  a  still 
higher  design.  These  dispensations  are  not  only  instruments  of 
prevention,  but  designed  means  bf  salvation,  preparatory  to,  and 
co-operative  with  those  agencies,  by  which  that  result  can  only  be 
directly  produced.  The  state  of  man  shows,  that  he  is  under  a 
chequered  dispensation,  in  which  justice  and  forbearance,  mercy 
and  correction  have  all  their  place,  and  in  which  there  is  a  marked 
adaptation  to  his  state  as  a  reprieved  criminal;  a  being,  still 
guilty,  but  within  the  reach  of  hope.  The  earth  is  cursed  ;  but 
it  yields  its  produce  to  man's  toil ;  life  is  prolonged  in  some  in- 
stances and  curtailed  in  others,  and  is  uncertain  to  all ;  we  have 
health  and  sickness ;  pleasures  and  pains  ;  gratifications  and  dis- 
appointment ;  but  as  to  all,  in  circumstances  however  favoured, 
dissatisfaction  and  restlessness  of  spirit  are  still  felt ;  a  thirst  which 
nothing  earthly  can  allay,  a  vacuity  which  nothing  in  our  outward 
condition  can  supply.  There  is  a  'manifestation  of  mercy  to  save, 
as  well  as  of  wisdom  to  prevent,  and  the  great  end  of  the  whole 
is  explained  by  the  inspired  record.  "  Lo  all  these  things  worketh 
God  oftentimes, with  man,  to  keep  back  his  soul  from  the  pit." 
His  "goodness"  is  designed  to  lead  us  "to  repentance,"  his  rod 
to  teach  us  wisdom.     "  In  the  day  of  adversity  consider." 

Another  benefit  granted  for  the  same  end,  is  the  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God,  and  the  declaration  of  his  purposes  of  grace  as  to 
man's  actual  redemption.  These  purposes  have  been  declared 
to  man,  with  great  inequality  we  grant,  a  mystery  which  we  are 
not  able  to  explain  ;  but  we  have  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  own 
word,  though  we  cannot  in  many  cases,  trace  the  process  of  the 
revelation,  that  in  no  case,  that  in  no  nation,  "  has  he  left  himself 
without  witness."  Oral  revelations  were  made  to  the  first  men  ; 
these  became  the  subject  of  tradition,  and  were  carried  into  all 
nations,  though  the  mercy  of  God,  in  this  respect,  was  .abused 
by  that  wilful  corruption  of  his  truth  of  which  all  have  been  guilty. 
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To  the  Jews  he  was  pleased  to  give  a  written  record  of  his  will ; 
and  the  possession  of  this,  in  its  perfect  evangelical  form,  has  be- 
come the  distinguished  privilege  of  all  Christian  nations,  who  are 
now  exerting  themselves  to  make  the  blessing  universal,  a  result 
which  probably  is  not  far  distant.  By  this  direct  benefit  of  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  the  law  under  which  we  are  all  placed  is 
exhibited  in  its  full,  though  reproving,  perfection  ;  the  character 
of*'  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do"  is  unveiled  ;  the  history  of 
the  redeeming  acts  of  our  Saviour  is  recorded  ;  his  example,  his 
sufferings,  his  resurrection,  and  intercession,  the  terms  of  our 
pardon,  the  process  of  our  regeneration,  the  bright  and  attractive 
path  of  obedience  are  all  presented  to  our  meditations,  and,  sur- 
mounting the  whole  is  that  "  immortality,  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel."  Having  the  revelation,  also,  in  this  written 
form,  it  is  guarded  against  corruption,  and,  by  the  multiplication 
of  copies  in  the  present  day,  it  has  become  a  book  for  family  read- 
ing, and  private  perusal  and  study  ;  so  that  neither  can  we,  except 
wjlfully,  remain  ignorant  of  the  important  truths  it  contains,  nor 
can  they  be  long  absent  from  the  attention  of  the  most  careless ; 
from  so  many  quarters  are  they  obtruded  upon  them. 

To  this  great  religious  advantage  we  are  to  add  the  institution 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  or  the  appointment  of  men,  who  have 
been  themselves  reconciled  to  God,  to  preach  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation to  others ;  to  do  this  publicly,  in  opposition  to  all  con- 
tempt and  persecution,  in  every  place  where  they  may  be  placed, 
and  to  which  they  can  have  access :  to  study  the  word  of  God 
themselves  ;  faithfully  and  affectionately  to  administer  it  to  persons 
of  all  conditions ;  and  thus,  by  a  coiTstant  activity,  to  keep  the 
light  of  truth  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  to  impress  it  upon  their 
consciences. 

These  means  are  all  accompanied  with  the  influence  of  the  / 
Holy  Spirit ;  for  it  is  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that/ 
men  are  not  left  to  the  mere  influence  of  a  revelation  of  truth,/ 
and  the  means  of  salvation  ;  but  iire  graciously  excited  and  eflect-j 
ually  aided  in  all  their  endeavours  to  avail  themselves  of  bothi 
Before  the  flood,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  represented  as  "striving"  witE 
men,  to  restrain  them  from  their  wickedness,  and  to  lead  them  t^ 
repentance.  This  especially  was  his  benevolent  employ,  as  w6 
learn  from  St.  Peter,  during  the  whole  time  that  "  the  ark  was 
preparini;:,"  the  period  in  which  Noah  fulfilled  his  ministry  as 
"  preacher  of  righteousness"  to  the  disobedient  world.  Under  the 
law,  the  wicked  are  said  to  *'  grieve"  and  "  resist"  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit ;  and  good  men  are  seen  earnestly  supplicating  his  help,  not 
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only  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  for  some  miraculous  purpose,  but 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  religious  experience  and  conflict.  The 
final  establishment  and  the  moral  effects  flowing  from  Messiah's 
dominion,  are  ascribed,  by  tlje  prophets,  to  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit,  as  rain  upon  the  parched  ground,  and  as  the  opening  of 
rivers  in  the  desert ;  and  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  not  con- 
fined, in  the  New  Testament,  to  gifts  and  miraculous  powers,  and 
their  eflects  in  producing  mere  intellectual  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  is  directed  to  the  renovation  of  our  nature,  and 
the  carrying  into  full  practical  effect  the  .redeeming  designs  of  th6 
Gospel,  is  manifest  from  numerous  passages  and  arguments  to  be 
found  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  the  writings  of  his  apostles. 
In  our  Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  he  declares  that  the 
regenerate  man  is  "  born  of  the  Spirit."  He  promises  to  send  the 
Spirit  "to  convince  (or  reprove)  the  world  of  sin."  It  is  by  the 
Spirit  that  our  Lord  represents  himself  as  carrying  on  the  work  of 
human  salvation,  after  his  return  to  heaven,  and  in  this  sense 
promises  to  abide  with  his  disciples  for  ever,  and  to  be  with  thejii 
*'to  the  end  of  the  world,"  In  accordance  with  this,  the  apostles 
ascribe  the  success  of  their  preaching,  in  producing  moral  changes 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  So  far  from 
attributing  this  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which  the  Spirit  had 
fuiaiished  them,  St.  Paul  denies  thdt  this  efficacy  was  to  be 
ascribed  either  to  himself  or  Apollos,  though  both  were  thus  richty 
endowed ;  and  he  expressly  attributes  the  "  increase,''  which 
followed  their  planting  and  watering,  to  God.  The  Spirit 
is,  therefore,  represented  as  giving  life  to  the  dead  souls  of 
men;  the  moral  virtues  ane  called  "fruits  of  the  Spirit;"  and. 
to  be  "led  by  the  Spirit,"  is  made  the  proof  of  our  being  the 
sons  of  God.  ■-^'     '■>^- 

Such  is  the  wondrous  and  dee[vly  affecting  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  fruit  of  the  death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  is  not 
only  to  render  it  consistent  with  a  righteous  governmetit  to  forgive 
sin,  but  to  call  forth  the  active  exercise  of  the  love  of  God  to  man. 
His  "  good  Spirit,"  the  expressive  appellation  of  the  third  person 
of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament,  visits,  every  heart, 
and  connects  his  secret  influences  with  outward  means,  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  man  to  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  and  win  his 
heart  to  God.  (9) 

{9)  '•lUius  es86  duritiem  humani  cordis  emollire,  cum  aut  per  salutiferam  prsedi- 
cationcm  Evangelii,  aut  alia  quacunque  ralionc  in  pcciora  honiinum  recipitur :  ilium 
eds  illuminare,  et  in  agnitionem  Dei  atquc  in  omnom  viam  veritatis  ct  in  totius  vitae 
iiovitatem,  et  perpetnain  saUitis  spcm  perducere."— Bishop  Jewel. 
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To  this  operation,  this  "  w<jrking  of  God  in  man,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  written  and  preached  word,  and  othe?  means  of 
religious  instruction  and  excitement,  is  to  be  attributed  that  view 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed,  and 
the»e^tent  of  its  demands,  which  produces  conviction  of  the  fact 
of  sin,  and  at  once  annihilates  all  self  righteousness,  and  all  pallia- 
tions of  offence  ;  which  withers  the  goodly  show  of  supposititious 
virtues,  and  brings  tlie  convicted  transgressor,  whatever  his  cha- 
racter may  be  before  men,  and  though,  in  comparison  of  many  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  he  may  have  been  much  less  sinful,  to  say 
before  God,  "  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee."  The 
penalty  of  the  law,  death,  eternal  death,  being  at  the  sanie  time 
apprehended,  and"  meditated  upon,  the- bondage  of  fear,  and  the 
painful  anticipations  of  the  consequences  of  sin  follow,  and  thus 
he  is  moved  by  a  sense  of  danger,  to  look  out  for  a  remedy;  and 
this  being  disclosed  in  the  same  revelation,  and  unfolded  by  the 
same  Spirit,  from  whose  secret  influence  he  has  received  this 
unwonted  tenderness  of  heart,  this  "  broken  and  contrite  spirit," 
he  confesses  his  sin's  before  God,  and  appears  like  the  publican  in 
the  temple,  smiting  upon  his  breast,  exclain.ing,  "  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  'me  a  sinner :" — thus  at  once  acknowledging  his  own 
offence  and  uiiworth'iness,  tmd  flying  for  refuge  to  the  mercy  of 
his  offended  God  proclaimed  to  him  in  Christ.  That  which  every 
such  convinced  and  awakened  man  needs  is  mercy,  the  remission 
of  his  sins,  and  consequent  exem  ion  from  their  penalty.  It  is 
only  this  which  can  take  him  fronr  under  the  malediction  of  the 
general  law  which  he  has  violated  ;  only  this  which  can  bring  him 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  and  friends: ;ip  with  the  Lawgiver, 
whose  righteous  displeasure  he  has  provoked.  This  act  of  mercy 
is,  in  the  New  Testamemt,  called  JM.>7)'^taiifm,  and  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  doctrine  we  must  now  direct  our  attention. 

On  the  nature  of  justification,  its  extent,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  attained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  that  various  opinions  have 
been  asserted  and  defended  by  theologians  ;  but  before  we  ^dvert 
to  any  of  them,,  our  care  shall  be  to  adduce  the  natural  and 
unperverted  doctrine  of  Scripture  pn  a  subject  which  it  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  apprehend  clearly,  in  that  light  in  which  it  is 
there  presented. 

The  first  point  which  we  find  established  b)  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  is,  that  justification,  the  pardon  and  lemission  o/ 
sins,  the  non  imputation  of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness, 
are  terms  and  phrases  of  the  sanie  import.  1  he  following  passages 
may  be  given  in  proof: 
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Luke  xviii,  13,  14,  "  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house 
justified,  itither  than  the  other.'^  Here  the  term  "justified"  must 
mean  paidoned,  since  the  publican  confessed  himself  "  a  sinner," 
and  asked  "mercy"  in  that  relation. 

Acts  xiii,  38,  39,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  men  and  bretlifen, 
that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  and,  by  him,  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses." 
.  Here,  also,  it  is  plain  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification 
mean  the  same  thing,  one  term  being  used  as  explanatory  of 
,  the  other. 

Rom.  iii,  25,  26,  "Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion, through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  si7is  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ; 
to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  beheveth  in  Jesus."  To  remit 
sins  and  to  justify  are  here  also  represented  as  the  same  act ; 
consequent  upon  a  declaration  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 
upon  our  faith. 

Rom.  iv,  4-8,  "  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on 
him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness ;  even  as  David  describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto 
whom  God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and   whose   sins  are 
covered;  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
sin."     The  quotation  from  Efavid,  introduced  by  the  apostle,  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  of  the  justification  of  the  ungodly, 
by  "  counting  his  faith  for  righteousness,"  shows  clearly,  that  he 
considered  "justification,"  "the  imputing  of  righteousness,"  "the 
forgiveness  of  iniq^uities,"  the  "  covering  of  sin,"  the  "  non-impu- 
tation of  sin,"  as  of  the  same  import ;  acts  substantially  equivalent 
one  to  another,  though  under  somewhat   difff»rent   views,  and 
therefore  expressed  by  terms  respectively  convertible  :— this  vari- 
ety of  phrase  being  adopted  probablv,  to  preserve  the  idea  which 
runs  throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  that,  in  the  remission  or 
pardon  of  sin,  Almighty  God  acts  in  his  character  of  Ruler  and 
Judge,  showing  mercy  upon  terms  satisfactor^y  to  his  justice,  when 
he  might  in  rigid  justice  have  pu!>ished  our  transgressions  to  the 
utmost.     The  term  justification  especially  is  judiciary,  and  taken 
f^om  courts  of  law  and  the  proceedings  of  magistrates  ;  and  this 
judiciary  character  of  the  act  of  pardon  is  also  confti'med  by  the 
relation  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  as  it  is  constantly  exhibited  in 
Scripture.     God  is  an  oftended  Sovereign  ;  man  is  an  offending 
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subject.  He  has  offended  against  public  law,  not  against  private 
obligations ;  and  the  act  therefore  hy  which  he  is  relieved  from 
the  penalty,  must  be  magisterial  and  ren-A.  It  is,  also,  ^  farther 
confirmation  that  in  this  process  Christ  is  represented  as  a  public 
Mediator  and  Advo  au  . 

The  importance  of  acquiring  and  maintaining  this  simple  and 
distinct  view  of  justification,  that  it  ft  the  remission  of  sins,  as 
stated  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations :  i  .  < 

1 .  We  are  taught  that  pardon  of  sin  is  not  an  act  of  prerogative, 
done  above  law ;  but  a  judicial  process,  done  consistently  with 
law.  For  in  this  process  there  are  thiee  parties.  Godf  as 
Sovereign ;  "  Who  shall  lay  an^  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's 
elect  ?  it  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemueth  V^ 
Christ,  as  Advocate  ;  not  defending  the  guilty,  but  interceding 
for  them  ;  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again, 
who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for  us."  Rom.  viii,  33,  34,  "  And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Jid- 
vocate  with  the  Father."  1  John  ii,  1.  The  third  party  is  man, 
who  is,  by  his  own  confession,  "guilty,"  " a  sinner,  "  ungodly;" 
for  repentance  in  all  cases  precedes  this  remission  of  sins,  and  it 
both  supposes  and  confesses  offence  and  desert  of  punishment. 
God  is  Judge  in  this  process,  not,  however,  as  it  has  been  well 
expressed  "  by  the  law  of  creation  and  of  works,  but  by  the  law^ 
of  redemption  and  grace.  Not  as  merely  just,  though  just-;  but 
as  merciful.  Not  as  merciful  in  general,  and  ex  nuda  voluntate, 
without  any  respect  had  to  satisfaction  ;  but  as  propitiated  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  having  accepted  the  propitiation  made  by  his 
blood.  Not  merely  propitiated  by  his  blood,  but  moved  by  his 
intercession,  which  he  makes  as  our  Advocate  in  heaven  ;  not 
only  pleading  the  propitiation  made  and  accepted,  but  the  repent- 
ance and  faith  of  the  sinner,  and  the  promise  of  the  Judge  before 
whom  he  pleads."(l)  Thus  as  pardon  or  justification  does  not 
take  place  but  upon  propitiation,  the  mediation  and  intercession 
of  a  third  party,  and  on  the  condition  on  the  part  of  the  guilty, 
not  only  of  repentance,  but  of  "  faith"  in  Christ's  "  blood,"  which, 
as  before  established,  means  faith  in  his  sacrificial  death,  it  is  not 
an  act  of  mere  mercy,  or  of  prerogative;  but  one  which  consists 
with  a  righteous  government,  and  proceeds  on  grounds  which 
secure  the  honours  of  the  Divine  justice. 

2.  We  are  thus  taught  that  justification  has  respect  to  particular 
individuals,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "  that  gracious  consti- 

O)  Lawson's  Theo-politira. 
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tution  of  God,  by  which,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  so  far 
delivers  all  mankind  from  the  ai  ^It  of  Adam's  sin,  as  to  place 
them,  notwithstanding-  tiieir  natural  connection  with  the  fallen 
progenitor  of  the  human  race,  in  a  salvable  state.  Justification  is 
a  blessing  of  a  much  higher  anclniorT"  perfect  character,  and  is 
not  common  to  the  human  race  ut  large,  but  experienced  by  a 
certain  description  of  persons  in  particular."  (2)  Thus  some  of  our 
older  divines  properly  distinguish  between  sententia  legis  and  sen- 
tentia judicis,  that  is,  between  legislation  and  judgment;  between 
the  constitution,  whatever  it  may  be,  under  which  the  sovereign 
decides,  whether  it  be  rigidly  just  or  softened  by  mercy,  and  his 
decisions  in  his  regal  and  judicial  capacity  themselves.  Justifica- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  decision  under  a  gracious  legislation,  "the 
law  of  faith  ;"  but  not  this  legislation  itself  "  For  if  it  be  an  act 
of  legislation,  it  is  then  only  promise,  and  that  looks  towards  none 
in  particular;  but  to  all  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  in  general, 
and  presupposeth  a  condition  to  be  performed  But  justification 
presupposeth  a  particular  person,  a  particular  cause,  jC  condition 
performed,  and  the  performance,  as  already  past,  pleaded  ;  and 
the  decision  proceeds  accordingly. "(3)  Justification  becomes, 
therefore,  a  subject  of  personal  concern,  personal  prayer,  and 
personal  seeking,  and  is  to  be  personally  experienced  ;  nor  can 
any  one  be  safe  in  trusting  to  that  general  gracious  constitution 
•under  which  he  is  placed  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  since 
that  is  established  in  order  to  the  personal  and  particular  justifi- 
cation of  those  who  believe,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
3.  Justification,  being  a  sentence  of  pardon,  the  Antinomian 
notion  of  eternal  justification  becomes  a  manifest  absurdity.  For 
if  it  be  a  sentence,  a  decision  on  the  case  of  the  offender,  it  must 
take  place  in  time  ;  for  that  is  not  a  sentence  which  is  conceived 
in  the  breast  of  the  Judge.  A  sentence  is  pronounced,  and  a  sen- 
tence pronounced  and  declared  from  eternity,  before  man  was 
created,  when  no  sin  had  been  committed,  no  law  published,  no 
Saviour  promised,  no  faith  exercised,  when,  in  a  word,  no  being 
existed  but  God  himself,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  impossible,  for  it 
would  have  been  a  decision  declared  to  none,  and  therefore  not 
declared  at  all :  and  if,  as  they  say,  the  sentence  was  passed  in 
eternity,  but  manifested  in  time,  it  might  from  thence  be  as  rightly 
argued  that  the  world  was  created  from  eternity,  and  that  the 
work  of  creation  in  the  beginning  of  time,  was  only  a  manifestation 
of  that  which  was  from  everlasting.     It  is  the  guilty  who  are  par- 

(2)  Bpnting's  Sermon  on  Justification.  (S)  Lawson's  Theo-politica. 
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doned — "  he  justifieth  the  ungodly  ;"  guilt,  therelore,  precedes 
pardon  :  whilst  that  remains,  so  far  are  any  from  being  justified, 
that  they  are  "  under  wrath,"  in  a  state  of  "  condemnation,"  with 
which  a  state  of  justification  cannot  consist,  for  the  contradiction 
is  palpable  ;  so  that  the  advocates  of  this  wild  notion  must  either 
give  up  justification  in  eternity,  or  a  state  of  condenniation  in 
time.  If  they  hold  the  former,  they  contradict  common  sense  ; 
if  they  deny  the  latter,  they  deny  the  Scriptures. 

4.  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin,  this  view  of  the  doc- 
trine guards  us  against  the  notion,  that  it  is  an  act  of  God  by 
which  we  are  made  actually  just  and  righteous.  "  This  is  sanc- 
tification,  which  is,  indeed,  the  immediate  fruit  of  justification  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  is  a  distinct  gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent nature.  The  one  implies  what  God  does  for  us  through  his 
Son ;  the  other,  what  God  works  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  So  that, 
although  some  rare  instances  may  be  found,  wherein  the  terms 
justified  and  justification  are  used  in  so  wide  a  sense  as  to  include 
sanctification  also,  yet  in  general  use  they  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished from  each  other  both  by  St.  Paul  and  the  other  inspired 
writers."  (4) 

5.  Justification,  being  the  pardon  of  sin  by  judicial  sentence  of 
the  offended  Majesty  of  Heaven,  under  a  gracious  constitution, 
the  term  affords  no  ground  for  the  notion,  that  it  imports  the  im- 
putation or  accounting  to  us  the  active  and  passive  righteousness 
of  Christ,  so  as  to  make  us  both  relatively  and  positively  righteous. 

On  this  subject,  which  has  been  fruitful  controversy,  our 
remarks  must  be  somewhat  more  extended. 

The  notion,  that  justification  includes  not  only  the  pardon  ot 
sin,  but  the  imputation  to  us  of  Christ's  active  personal  righteous- 
ness, though  usually  held  only  by  Calvinists,  has  not  been  received 
by  all  divines  of  this  class  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  some  of  thenj, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  it  has  been  very  strenuously 
opposed,  as  well  as  by  the  advocates  of  that  more  moderate  scheme 
of  election  defended  by  Camero  in  France,  and  by  Baxter  in  Eng- 
land. Even  Calvin  himself  has  said  nothing  on  this  subject,  but 
which  Arminius,  in  his  Declaration  before  the  States  of  Holland, 
declares  his  readiness  to  subscribe  to  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley,  in  much 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  Arminius,  admits  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  us  upon  our  be- 
lieving, provided  it  be  soberly  interpreted. 

There  are,  in  fact,  three  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  in  order  to  obtain  clear  views  of  the  controversy. 

<4'>  Wesley's  Sermon  g. 
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The  Jfiij'st  is  a  part  of  the  high  Calvinistic  scheme,  and  lays  at 
the  foundation  of  Antinomianism,  and  is,  in  consequence,  violently 
advocated  by  those  who  adopt  that  gross  corruption  of  Christian 
faith.  It  is,  that  Christ  so  represented  the  elect  that  his  righteous- 
ness is  imputed  to  us  as  ours;  as  if  we  ourselves  had  been  what 
he  was,  that  is,  perfectly  obedient  to  the  law  of  God,  and  had 
done  what  he  did  as  peifectly  righteous. 

The  first  objection  to  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is  nowhere  stated 
in  Scripture  that  Christ's  personal  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us. 
Not  a  text  can  be  found  which  contains  any  enunciation  of  this 
doctrine  ;  and  those  which  are  adduced,  such  as  "  the  Lord  our 
righteousness,"  and  "  Christ,  who  is  made  unto  us  righteousness," 
are  obviously  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  scheme  by  a  para- 
phrastic interpretation,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in  any 
other  passages  which  speak  of  our  redemption.  But  to  these 
texts  we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  representing  us  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  In  a  limited  sense  it  is  true,  that  Christ  represented 
us ;  that  is,  suffered  in  our  stead,  that  we  might  not  suffer ;  "  but 
not  absolutely  as  our  delegate,"  says  Baxter,  justly,  "  our  persons 
did  not,  in  a  law  sense,  do  in  and  by  Christ  what  he  did,  or  possess 
the  habits  which  he  possessed,  or  suffered  what  he  suffered. "(5) 
The  Scripture  doctrine  is,  indeed,  just  the  contrary.  It  is  never 
said,  that  we  suffered  in  Christ,  but  that  he  suffered  for  us;  so 
also  it  is  never  taught  that  we  obeyed  in  Christ,  but  that,  through  his 
entire  obedience  to  a  course  of  subjection  and  suffering,  ending  in 
his  death,  our  disobedience  is  forgiven. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  argument,  that  as  our  sins 
were  accounted  his,  so  his  righteousness  is  accounted  ours.  Our 
sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's  as  that  he  did  them,  and  so 
justly  suffered  for  them.  This  is  a  monstrous  notion,  which  has 
been  sometimes  pushed  to  the  verge  of  blasphemy.  Our  trans- 
gressions are  never  said  to  have  been  imputed  to  him  in  the  fact, 
but  only  that  they  were  laid  upon  him  in  the  penalty.  To  be 
God's  "  beloved  Son  in  wliom  he  was  always  well  pleased,"  and  to 
be  reckoned,  imputed,  accounted  a  sinner,  de  facto,  are  manifest 
contradictions. 

4.  This  whole  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal 
moral  obedience  to  believers,  as  their  own  personal  moral  obedi- 
ence, involves  a  fiction  and  impossibility  inconsistent  with  the 
Divine  attributes.  "  Tiie  judgment  of  the  all  wise  God  is  always 
according  to  truth ;  neither  can  it  ever  consist  with  his  unerring 

(5)  Gospel  Defended. 
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wisdom  to  think  that  I  am  innocent,  to  judge  that  I  am  righteous 
or  holy,  because  another  is  so.  He  can  no  more  confound  me 
with  Christ  than  with  David  or  Abraham. "(6)  But  a  contradic- 
tion is  involved  in  another  view.  If  what  our  Lord  was  and  did 
is  to  be  accounted  to  us  in  the  sense  just  given,  then  we  must  be 
accounted  never  to  have  sinned,  because  Christ  never  sinned,  and 
yet  WH  must  ask  for  pardon,  though  we  are  accounted  from  birth 
to  death,  to  have  fulfilled  God's  law  in  Christ ;  or  if  they  should 
say,  that  when  we  ask  for  pardon  we  ask  only  for  a  revelation  to 
us  of  our  eternal  justification  or  pardon,  the  matter  is  not  altered, 
for  what  need  is  there  of  pardon,  in  time  or  eternity,  if  we  are 
accounted  to  have  perfectly  obeyed  God's  holy  law  ;  and  why 
should  we  be  accounted  also  to  have  suffered,  in  Christ,  the 
penalty  of  sins  which  we  are  accounted  never  to  have  committed  ? 
5.  Another  objection  to  the  accounting  of  Christ's  personal 
acts  as  done  by  us  is,  that  they  were  of  a  loftier  character  than 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  being  accounted  the  acts  of  mere 
creatures ;  that,  in  one  eminent  instance,  neither  the  act  could  be 
required  of  us,  nor  the  imputation  of  the  act  to  us ;  and,  in  other 
respects,  and  as  to  particular  duties,  Christ's  personal  obedience 
is  deficient,  and  cannot  be  therefore  reckoned  to  our  account. 
For  the  first,  Christ  was  God  and  man  united  in  one  person,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  of  fulness  and  per- 
fection to  his  obedience,  which  not  even  man,  in  his  state  of 
innocence,  can  be  supposed  capable  of  rendering.  "  He,  then, 
that  assumeth  this  righteousness  to  himself,"  says  Goodwin,  "  and 
appareileth  himself  with  it,  represents  himself  before  God,  not 
in  the  habit  of  a  just  or  righteous  man,  but  in  the  glorious  attire 
of  the  great  Mediator  of  the  world,  whose  righteousness  hath 
heiglits  and  depths  in  it,  a  length  and  breadth  which  infinitely 
exceed  the  proportions  of  all  men  whatever.  Now,  then,  for  a 
silly  worm  to  take  this  robe  of  immeasurable  majesty  upon  him, 
and  to  conceit  hirns<^,lf  as  great  in  holiness  and  righteousness  as 
Jesus  Christ,  (for  that  is  the  spirit  that  rules  in  this  opmion,  to 
teach  men  to  assume  all  that  Christ  did  unto  themselves,  and  that 
in  no  other  way,  nor  upon  any  lower  terms,  than  as  if  themselves 
had  personally  done  it,)  whether  this  be  right,  I  leave  to  sober 
men  to  con3ider."(7)  For  the  second,  I  refer  to  our  Lord's 
baptism  by  John.  His  submi'^sion  to  this  ordinance  was  a  part 
of  his  personal  righteousness,  and  it  is  strongly  marked  as  such 
in  his  own  words  addressed  to  John,  "  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now,  for 
thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.^^  But  no  man  now 
(6)  Weslet.  (7)  Treatise  on  Justification. 
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is  bound  to  submit  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  righteousness 
of  doing  so,  whether  personally  or  by  imputation,  is  superfluous. 
This  may  also  be  applied  to  many  other  of  the  acts  of  Christ ; 
they  were  never  obligatory  upon  us,  and  their  imputation  to  us  is 
impossible  or  unnecessary.  For  the  third  case  the  personal  obe- 
dience of  Christ  is,  as  to  particular  acts,  deficient,  and  our  condi- 
tion could  not,  therefore,  be  provided  for  by  this  imputation.  Sup- 
pose us  guilty  of  violating  the  paternal  or  the  conjugal  duties,  the 
duties  of  servants,  or  of  magistrates,  with  many  others,  this  theory 
is, — that  we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  personal 
acts  of  righteousness  to  us,  and  that  they  are  reckoned  to  us,  as 
though  we  had  ourselves  performed  them.  But  our  Lord,  never 
having  stood  in  any  of  these  relations,  never  acquired  a  personal 
righteousness  of  this  kind  to  be  reckoned  as  done  by  us.  That 
which  never  was  done  by  Christ  cannot  be  imputed,  and  so  it 
would  follow  that  we  can  never  be  forgiven  such  delinquencies. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  imputation  of  particular  acts  is  not  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  is  sufficient  if  men  have  a  righteousness  imputed 
to  them,  which  is  equivalent  to  them,  it  is  answered,  the  strict 
and  peremptory  nature  of  law  knows  nothing  of  this  doctrine  of 
the  equivalency  of  one  act  to  another.  The  suflering  of  an  un- 
obliged  substitute,  where  such  a  provision  is  admitted,  may  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  suffering  of  the  offender;  but  one  course  of 
duties  cannot  be  accepted  in  the  place  of  another  when  justifica- 
tion is  placed  on  the  ground  of  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  law  by 
a  delegate  in  the  place  of  the  delinquent,  which  is  the  ground  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  righteous- 
ness for  justification  places  it.  The  law  must  exact  conformity 
to  all  its  precepts  in  their  place  and  order,  and  he  that  "  offends 
in  one  is  guilty  of  all." 

6.  A  crowning  and  most  fatal  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine 
shifts  the  meritorious  cause  of  man's  justification  from  Christ's 
"  obedience  unto  death,"  where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  to  Christ's 
active  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law ;  and  leaves  no 
rational  account  of  the  reason  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings. 
To  his  "  blood"  the  New  Testament  writers  ascribe  our  redemp- 
tion, and  "  faith  in  his  blood"  is  as  clearly  held  out  as  the  instru- 
mental cause  of  our  justification ;  but  by  this  doctrine  the 
attention  and  hope  of  men  are  perversely  turned  away  from  his 
sacrificial  death  to  his  holy  life,  which  though  necessary,  both  as 
an  example  to  us,  and  also  so  to  qualify  his  sacrifice,  that  his 
blood  should  be  that  of  "  a  lamb  without  spot,"  is  nowhere  repre- 
sented as  that  on  account  of  which  men  are  pardoned. 
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Piscator,  though  a  Calvinist,  thus  treats  the  subject  in  scho- 
lastic form.    "  If  our  sins  have  been  expiated  by  the  obedience  of 
the  Hfe  of  Christ,  either  a  perfect  expiation  has  been  thus  made  for 
all  of  them,  or  an  imperfect  one  for  some  of  them.     The  first  can- 
not be  asserted,  for  then  it  would  follow  that  Christ  had  died  in 
vain  ;  for  as  he  died  to  expiate  our  sins,  he  would  not  have  ac- 
counted it  necessary  to  otfer  such  an  expiation  for  them,  if  they 
had  been  already  expiated  by  the  obedience  of  his  life.     And  the 
latter  cannot  be  maintained,  because  Christ  has  yielded  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  wherefore,  if  he  have  performed 
that  for  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  he  must  necessarily,  through 
that  obedience,  have  expiated  all  of  them /)er/ec%."     Again,  "  If 
Christ,  by  the  obedience  of  his  life,  had  rendered  satisfaction  to 
God  for  our  sins,  it  would  follow,  as  a  consequence,  that  God  is 
unjust,  who  has  made  an  additional  demand  to  receive  satisfaction 
through  the  obedience  of  death,  and  thus  required  to  have  the 
same  debt  paid  twice."     Again,  "  If  Christ,  by  his  obedience  to 
the  law,  has  merited  for  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  the  remission  of  sins  was  effected  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  ;  but  without  shedding  of  blood  no  remission  is 
effected,  as  appears  from  Heb,  ix,  22  ;  therefore  Christ  has  not 
merited  for  vm  the  remission  of  sins  by  the  obedience  which  he 
performed  to  the  law." (8)    To  the  same  effect,  also,  is  a  passage 
in  Goodwin's  Treatise  on  Justification,  written  whilst  he  was  yet 
a  Calvinist.     "  If  men  be  as  righteous  as  Christ  was  in  his  life, 
there  was  no  more  necessity  of  his  death  for  them,  than  there 
was  either  of  his  own  death,  or  the  death  of  any  other,  for  him- 
self.    If  we  were  perfectly  just  or  righteous  in  him,  or  with  him, 
in  his  life,  then  the  just  would  not  have  died  for  the  unjust,  but 
he  would  have  died  for  the  just,  for  whom  there  was  no  necessity 
he  should  die.     This  reason  the  apostle  expressly  delivers,  Gal. 
ii,  21,  'If  righteousness  be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.' 
I  desire  the  impartial  reader  to  observe  narrowly  the  force  of  this 
inference  made  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     If  righteousness,  or  justifi- 
cation, be  by  the  law,  then  Christ  died  in  vain.   Men  cannot  here 
betake  themselves  to  their  wonted  refuge,  to  say,  that  by  the  law 
is  to  be  understood  the  works  of  the  law  as  performed  by  a  man's 
self  in  person.     For  if  by  the  word  law  in  this  place,  we  under- 
stand the  works  of  the  law  as  performed  by  Christ,  the  conse- 
quence will  rise  up  with  the  greater  strength  against  them.     If 
righteousness  were  by  the  works  of  the  law,  as  performed  by 

(8)  See  note  in  Nichol's  Translation  of  t.lie  Works  of  Arminins.  vol.  i.  P.  634 
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Christ,  that  is,  if  the  imputation  of  them  were  our  complete  right- 
eousness, the  death  of  Christ  for  us  had  heen  in  vain,  because  the 
righteousness  of  his  life  imputed,  had  been  a  sufficient  and  com- 
plete righteousness  for  us," 

The  same  writer,  also,  powerfully  argues  against  the  same  doc- 
trine from  its  confounding  the  two  covenants  of  works  and  grace. 
"  It  is  true,  many  that  hold  the  way  of  imputation  are  nothing 
ashamed  of  this  consequent,  the  confounding  the  two  covenants  of 
God  with  men,  that  of  works  with  that  of  grace.  These  conceive 
that  God  never  made  more  covenants  than  one  with  man ;  and 
that  the  Gospel  is  nothing  else  but  a  gracious  aid  from  God  to 
help  man  to  perform  the  covenant  of  works  :  so  that  the  life  and 
salvation  which  are  said  to  come  by  Christ,  in  no  other  sense 
come  by  him,  but  as  he  fulfilled  that  law  of  works  for  man  which 
men  themselves  were  not  able  to  fulfil :  and  by  imputation,  as  by 
a  deed  of  gift,  he  makes  over  his  perfect  obedience  and  fulfilling 
of  the  law  to  those  that  believe  ;  so  that  they,  in  right  of  this  per- 
fect obedience,  made  theirs  by  imputation,  come  to  inherit  life  and 
salvation,  according  to  the  strict  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  works — 
'  Do  this  and  live.' 

"  But  men  may  as  well  say,  there  was  no  second  Adam,  really 
differing  from  the  first ;  or  that  the  spirit  of  bondage  is  the  same 
with  the  spirit  of  adoption.  If  the  second  covenant  of  grace  were 
implicitly  contained  in  the  first,  then  the  meaning  of  the  first 
covenant,  conceived  in  those  words,  '  Do  this  and  live,'  must  be, 
do  this,  either  by  thyself,  or  by  another,  and  live.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  covenant. 

Again,  if  the  first  and  second  covenant  were  in  substance  the 
same,  then  must  the  conditions  in  both  be  the  same.  For  the 
conditions  in  a  covenant  are  as  essential  a  part  of  it  as  any  other 
belonging  to  it.  Though  there  be  the  same  parties  rovenantuig, 
and  the  same  things  covenanted  for  ;  yet  if  there  be  new  articles 
of  agreement,  it  is  really  another  covenant.  Now  if  the  condi- 
tions be  the  same  in  both  those  covenants,  then  to  do  this,  and 
to  believe,  faith  and  works,  are  the  same  ;  whereas  the  Scripture, 
from  place  to  place,  makes  the  mo^t  irreconcilable  opposition 
between  them.  But  some,  being  shy  of  this  consequence,  hold 
the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  (in  the  sense  opposed) 
and  yet  demur  upon  an  mdeiitity  of  the  two  covenants.  V'v  here- 
fore,  to  prove  it,  I  thus  reason  :  Where  the  parties  covenanting 
are  the  same,  and  the  things  covenanted  for  the  same,  and  the 
conditions  the  same,  there  the  covenants  are  the  same.  But  if 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  imputed  to  us,  be  the  condition  of  the 
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new  covenant,  all  the  three,  persons,  things,  conditions,  are  the 
same.  Therefore  the  two  covenants,  first  and  second,  the  old 
and  the  new,  are  the  same  ;  because  as  to  the  parties  covenant- 
ing, and  the  things  covenanted  for,  it  is  agreed,  on  both  sides,  they 
are  the  same. 

"  If  it  be  objected,  That  the  righteousness  of  the  law  imputed 
from   another,    and  wrought  by  a  man's  self,  are  two  different 
conditions ,  and  that,  therefore,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  the  cove- 
nants are  the  same  :  to  this  I  answer,  the  substance  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  found  the  same   notwithstanding ;    the  works,  or 
righteousness  of  the  law  are  the  same,  by  whomsoever  wrought. 
If  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  law,  as  Christ  did,  he  had  been  justified 
by  the  same  righteousness,  wherewith  Christ  himself  was  righteous. 
If  it  be  said,  that  imputation  in   the  second  covenant,   which 
was  not  in  the  first,  makes  a  difference  in  the  condition  ;  I  an- 
swer,   1 .   Imputation  of  works,  or  of  righteousness,   is   not  the 
condition  of  the  new  covenant,  but  believing.     If  imputation  were 
the  condition,  then  the  whole  covenant  would  lie  upon  God,  and 
nothing  be  required  on  the  creature's  part ;   for  imputation  is  an 
act  of  God,  not  of  men.     2.    If  it  were  gianted,  t'lat  the  right- 
eousness, or  the  works  of  the  law  imputed  from  Christ,  were  that 
whereby  we  are  justified,  yet  they  must  justiiy,  not  as  imputed, 
but  as  righteousness,  or  works  of  the  law.     Therefore  imputation 
makes  no  ditlVrence  in  this  respect.     Imputation  can  be  no  part 
of  that  righteousness  by  which  we  ate  justified,  bf-cause  it  is  no 
conformity  with  any  law,  nor  with  any  part  or  branch  of  any  law, 
that  man  was  ever  bound  to  keep.     Therefore  it  can  be  no  part 
of  that  righteousness  by  which  he  is  justified.     So  that  the  con- 
dition of  both  covenants  will  be  found  the  same,  (and  consequently 
both  covenants  the  same,)  if  justification  be  maintained  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  imputed." 

To  the  work  last  quoted  the  reader  may  be  referred  as  a  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  subject,  and  a  most  masterly  refutation  of  a 
notion,  which  he  and  other  Calvinistic  divines,  in  different  ages, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  was  most  delusive  to  the  souls  of  men, 
directly  destructive  of  moral  obedience,  and  not  less  so  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  justification 
by  "  faith  in  his  blood."  It  is  on  this  ground  that  men  who  turn 
the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness,  contend,  that  being  invested 
with  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  God  cannot  see  any  sin 
in  them  ;  and,  indeed,  upon  their  own  principles  they  reason 
conclusively.  Justice  has  not  to  do  with  them,  but  with  Christ ; 
it  demands  perfect  obedience,  and  Christ  has  rendered  that  per- 
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I'ect  obedience  for  them,  and  what  he  did  is  always  accounted  as 
done  by  them.  They  are,  therefore,  under  no  real  obligation  of 
obedience  ;  they  can  fear  no  penal  consequences  from  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  a  course  ot  the  most  flagrant  vice,  may  consist  with 
an  entile  confidence  in  the  indefeisible  favour  of  God,  with  the 
profession  of  sonship  and  discipleship,  and  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Thiese  notions  many  shamelessly  avow  ;  and  they  have  been  too 
much  encouraged  in  their  fatal  creed,  by  those  who  have  held  the 
same  system  substantially,  though  they  abhor  the  bold  conclusions 
which  the  open  Antinomian  would  draw  from  it. 

The  doctrine  on  which  the  above  remarks  have  been  made,  is 
the  first  of  the  three  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imputation  of  righteousness  in  our  justification.  The 
second  is  the  opinion  of  Calvin  himself,  and  those  of  his  followers, 
who  have  not  refined  so  ipuch  upon  the  scheme  of  their  master  as 
others,  and  with  them  many  Arniinians  have  also,  in  some  respects, 
agreed ;  not  that  they  have  approved  the  terms  in  which  this 
opinion  is  usually  expressed  ;  but  because  they  have  thought  it, 
under  a  certain  interpretation,  right,  and  one  which  would  allow 
them,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  use  either  the  phrase,  "  the  impu- 
tation of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,"  or  "  the  imputation  of  faith 
for  righteousness,"  which  latter  they  consider  more  scriptural,  and 
therefore  interpret  the  former  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  it. 

The  sentiments  of  Calvin  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passages  in  the  third  book  of  his  Institutes  : 

"We  simply  explain  justification  to  be  an  acceptance,  by 
which  God  receives  us  into  his  favour  and  esteems  us  as  righteous 
persons,  and  we  say  it  consists  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  the 
imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ."  "  He  must  certainly 
be  destitute  of  a  righteousness  of  his  own,  who  is  taught  to  seek 
it  out  of  himself.  This  is  most  clearly  asserted  by  the  apostle 
when  he  says,  '  He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.* 
We  see  that  our  righteousness  is  not  in  ourselves  but  in  Christ. 
*  As  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by 
the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous.'  What  is 
placing  our  righteousness  in  the  obedience  of  Christ,  but  asserting 
that  we  are  accounted  righteous  only  because  his  obedience  is 
accepted  for  us  as  if  it  were  our  own  ?" 

In  these  passages,  the  wording  of  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
favour  the  opinion  above  refuted,  there  is,  however,  this  marked 
diflference,  that  there  is  no  separation  made  between  the  active 
and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ,  his  obedience  to  the  precepts 
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of  the  moral  law,  and  his  obedience  to  its  penalty  ;  so  that  one  is 
imputed  in  our  justification  for  one  purpose  and  the  other  for  an- 
other, one  to  take  the  place  of  our  obligation  to  obey,  the  other 
of  our  obligation  to  suffer ;  but  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  consi- 
dered as  one,  as  his  holy  life  and  sacrificial  death  considered 
together,  and  forming  that  righteousness  of  Christ  which,  being 
imputed  to  us,  we  are  "  reputed  righteous  before  God,  and  not  of 
ourselves."  This  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  strenuous  manner 
in  which  Calvin  proves,  that  justification  is  simply  the  remis- 
sion, or  non-imputation  of  sin,  "  Whom,  therefore,  the  Lord 
receives  into  fellowship  with  him,  him  he  is  said  to  justify,  because 
he  cannot  receive  any  one  into  fellowship  with  himself  without 
making  him  from  a  sinner  to  be  a  righteous  person.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  remission  of  sins.  For  if  they  whom  the  Lord 
hath  reconciled  to  himself  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
they  will  still  be  found  actually  sinners,  who,  notwithstanding, 
must  be  absolved  and  free  from  sin.  It  appears,  then,  that  those 
whom  God  receives  are  made  righteous  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  purified  by  being  cleansed  from  all  their  defilements  by  the 
remission  of  sins ;  so  that  such  righteousness  may,  in  one  word, 
be  denominated  a  remission  of  sins.  Both  these  points  are  fully 
established  by  the  language  of  Paul,  which  I  have  already  cited. 
'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im- 
puting their  trespasses  unto  them  ;  and  hath  committed  to  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation.'  Then  he  adds,  '  He  hath  made  him  to 
be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him.'  The  terms  righteousness  and  recon- 
ciliation are  here  used  by  St.  Paul  indiscriminately  to  teach  us, 
that  they  are  mutually  comprehended  in  each  other.  And  he 
states  the  manner  of  obtaining  this  righteousness  to  consist  in  our 
transgressions  not  being  imputed  to  us ;  wherefore  we  can  no 
longer  doubt  how  God  justifies,  when  we  hear  that  he  reconciles 
us  to  himself  by  not  imputing  our  sins  to  us."  "  So  Paul,  in 
preaching  at  Antioch,  says,  '  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  him  all  that  beheve  are  justi- 
fied.' The  apostle  thus  connects  '  forgiveness  of  sins,'  with  'justi- 
fication,' to  show  that  they  are  identically  the  same. "(9) 

This  simple  notion  of  justification  as  the  remission  of  sins, 
could  not  have  been  maintained  by  Calvin  had  he  held  the  notion 
of  a  distinct  imputation  of  Christ's  active  righteousness  ;  for  it  has 
always  followed  from  that  notion,  that  they  who  have  held  it 

(9)  Institutes,  lib.  3,  cap.  xi. 
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represent  justitication  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  first,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  then  the  imputation  of  Christ's  moral  obedience, 
so  that  he  who  is  forgiven  may  be  considered  personally  righteous, 
and  thus,  when  both  meet,  he  is  justified.  (1) 

The  view  taken  by  Calvin  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness in  justification,  is  obviously,  that  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  that  is,  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Father  both 
in  doing  and  suffering,  is,  as  he  says,  "  accepted  for  us,  as  though 
it  were  our  own  ;"  so  that,  in  virtue  of  it  upon  our  believing  we 
are  accounted  righteous,  not  personally,  but  by  the  remission,  or 
non-imputation  of  our  sins.  Thus,  he  observes  on  Acts  xiii, 
88,  39,  "  The  justification  which  we  have  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel, 
is  not  a  justification  with  righteousness,  properly  so  called,  but  a 
justification  from  sin,  and  from  the  guilt  of  sin  and  condemnation 
due  to  it.  So  when  Christ  said  to  men  and  women  in  the  Gospel, 
■  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  then  he  justified  them — the  forgive- 
ness of  their  sins  was  their  justification." 

Calvin,  however,  like  many  of  his  followers,  who  adopt  no 
views  on  this  subject  substantially  different  from  their  master, 
uses  figurative  terms  and  phrases  which  somewhat  obscure  his  real 
meaning,  and  give  much  countenance  to  the  Antinomian  doctrine ; 
but  then,  so  little,  it  has  been  thought,  can  be  objected  to  the 
opinion  of  Calvin,  in  the  article  of  imputed  righteousness,  in  the 
main,  that  many  divines,  opposed  to  the  Calvinian  theory  gene- 
rally, have  not  hesitated,  in  substance,  to  assent  to  it,  reserving  to 
themselves  some  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  often 
enveloped,  either  to  modify,  explain,  or  reject  them. 

Thus  Arminius  :  "  I  believe  that  sinners  are  accounted  right- 
eous solely  by  the  obedience  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  the  only  meritorious  cause  on  account  of  which  God 
pardons  the  sins  of  believers,  and  reckons  them  as  righteous  as  if 
they  had  perfectly  fulfilled  the  law.  But  since  God  imputes  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  to  none  except  believers,  I  conclude,  that, 
in  this  sense,  it  may  be  well  and  properly  said,  to  a  man  who  be- 
lieves, faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  through  grace,  because 
God  hath  set  forth  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation, 
through  faith  in  his  blood.  Whatever  interpretation  may  be  put 
upon  these  expressions,  none  of  our  divines  blame  Calvin,  or 
consider  him  to  be  heterodox  on  this  point,  yet  my  opinion  is  not 
so  widely  different  from  his,  as  to  prevent  me  employing  the 

(1)  "To  be  released  from  the  damnatory  sentence  is  one  thing,  to  be  treated  ae 
a  righleons  person,  is  evidently  another." — Hef,vet's  Theron  and  Aspasio. 
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signature  of  ray  own  hand,  in  subscribing  to  those  things  which 
he  has  delivered  on  this  subject,  in  the  third  book  of  his  In- 
stitutes."(2) 

So  also  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  sermon,  entitled,  "  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,"  almost  repeats  Arminius's  words ;  but  though 
these  eminent  divines  seem  to  agree  substantially  with  Calvin,  it 
is  clear  that,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  the  "  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,"  he  would  not  entirely  follow  them.  "  As 
the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ  were  never  in  fact 
separated  from  each  other,  so  we  never  need  separate  them  at  all. 
It  is  with  regard  to  both  these  conjointly,  that  Jesus  is  called  '  the 
Lord  our  righteousness,'  But  when  is  this  righteousness  imputed  ? 
When  they  believe.  In  that  very  hour  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  theirs.  It  is  imputed  to  every  one  that  believes,  as  soon  as  he 
believes.  But  in  what  sense  is  this  righteousness  imputed  to 
believers  ?  In  this ;  all  believers  are  forgiven  and  accepted,  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  thing  in  them,  or  of  any  thing  that  ever  was, 
that  is,  or  ever  can  be  done  by  them,  but  wholly  for  the  sake  of 
what  Christ  hath  done  and  suffered  for  them.  But  perhaps  some 
will  affirm,  that  faith  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  St.  Paul 
affirms  this,  therefore  I  affirm  it  too.  Faith  is  imputed  for  right- 
eousness to  every  believer,  namely,  faith  in  the  righteousness  of 
Christ ;  but  this  is  exactly  the  same  thing  which  has  been  said 
before  ;  for  by  that  expression  I  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  not  by  works,  or  that  every  believer 
is  forgiven  and  accepted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  what  Christ  had 
done  and  suffered. "(3) 

In  this  sermon,  which  is  one  of  peace,  one  in  which  he  shows 
how  near  he  was  willing  to  approach  those  who -held  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  on  this  subject,  the  author  justly  observes,  that  the  terms 
themselves,  in  which  it  is  often  expressed,  are  liable  to  abuse,  and 
intimates,  that  they  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  This  every  one 
must  feel ;  for  it  is  clear  that  such  figurative  expressions,  as  being 
clothed  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  appearing  before 
God  as  invested  in  it,  so  that  no  fault  can  be  laid  to  our  charge, 
are  modes  of  speech,  which,  though  used  by  Calvin  and  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  moderate  school,  and  by  some  evangelical  Arminians, 
who  mainly  agree  with  them  on  the  subject  of  man's  justification, 
are  much  more  appropriate  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  active  righteousness,  as  held  by  the  higher  Calvinists,  and 
by  Antinomians,  than  to  any  other.   The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that 

(2)  NicHOLi.'s  Armirriiis.  (3)  Sermonsv 
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I  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  is  held  by  such  Calvinists 
in  a  proper  sense,  by  evangelical  Arminians  in  an  improper  or 
accommodated  sense  ;  and  that  Calvin  and  his  real  followers, 
though  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  do  not  fully  agree  with 
either.  If  the  same  phrases,  therefore,  be  used,  they  are  certainly 
understood  in  different  senses,  or,  by  one  party,  at  least,  with  limit- 
ations ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  neither  is  the  "  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness,"  in  any  good  sense  expressed  nor  implied 
in  Scripture,  and  that  the  phrases,  being  clothed  and  invested  with 
his  righteousness,  are  not  used  with  any  reference  to  justification, 
it  seems  preferable,  at  least  when  we  are  investigating  truth,  to 
discard  them  at  once,  and  fully  to  bring  out  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 

The  question  then  will  be,  not  whether  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Anti- 
nomians,  which  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  ;  but  whether  there 
is  any  Scripture  authority  for  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness as  it  is  understood  by  Calvin,  and  admitted,  though 
with  some  hesitancy,  and  with  explanations,  by  Arminius  and 
some  others. 

With  Calvin  the  notion  of  imputation  seems  to  be,  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  that  is,  his  entire  obedience  to  the  will  of 
his  Father,  both  in  doing  and  suffering,  is,  upon  our  believing, 
imputed,  or  accounted  to  us,  or  accepted  for  us,  "  as  though  it 
were  our  own."  From  which  we  may  conclude,  that  he  admit- 
ted some  kind  of  transfer  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  our 
account,  and  that  believers  are  considered  so  to  be  in  Christ,  as 
that  he  should  answer  for  them  in  law,  and  plead  his  righteous- 
ness in  default  of  theirs.  All  this,  we  grant,  is  capable  of  being 
interpreted  to  a  good  and  scriptural  sense  ;  but  it  is  also  capable 
I  of  a  contrary  one.  The  opinion  of  some  professedly  Calvinistic 
I  divines  ;  of  Baxter  and  his  followers;  and  of  the  majority  of  evan- 
f  gelical  Arminians,  is,  as  Baxter  well  expresses  it,  that  Christ's 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  in  the  sense  "  of  its  being  accounted 
of  God  the  valuable  consideration,  satisfaction,  and  merit,  (attain- 
ing God's  ends,)  for  which  we  are  (when  we  consent  to  the 
covenant  of  grace,)  forgiven  and  justified,  against  the  condemning 
sentence  of  the  law  of  innocency,  and  accounted  and  accepted  of 
God  to  grace  and  glory."(4)  So,  also,  Goodwin.  "  If  we  take 
the^'phrase  of  imputing  Christ's  righteousness  iinproperly,  viz.,  for 
the  bestowing,  as  it  were,  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  including 

(4)  Rvviate  of  Contrnversiop. 
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his  obedience,  as  well  passive  as  active,  in  the  return  of  it,  i.  e.  in 
the  privileges,  blessings,  and  benefits  purchased  by  it,  so  a  believer 
may  be  said  to  be  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed. 
But  then  the  meaning  can  be  no  more  than  this,  God  justifies  a 
believer  for  the  sake  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  not  for  any 
righteousness  of  his  own.  Such  an  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  as  this,  is  no  way  denied  or  questioned." (5) 

Between  these  opinions,  as  to  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  is  a  manifest  dilFerence, 
which  difference  arises  from  the  different  senses  in  which  the 
term  imputation  is  taken.  The  latter  takes  it  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  or  allowing  to  the  believer  the  benefit  of  the  righteous-  ' 
ness  of  Christ,  the  other  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  or  accounting 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  as  ours  ;  that  is,  what  he  did  and 
suffered,  is  regarded  as  done  and  suffered  by  us.  "  It  is  accept- 
ed," says  Calvin,  "  as  though  it  were  our  own  ;"  so  that  though 
Calvin  does  not  divide  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ, 
nor  make  justification  any  thing  more  than  the  remission  of  sin, 
yet  his  opinion  easily  slides  into  the  Antinomian  notion,  and 
lays  itself  open  to  several  of  the  same  objections,  and  espe- 
cially to  this,  that  it  involves  the  same  kind  of  fiction,  that 
what  Christ  did  or  suffered,  is,  in  any  sense  whatever,  con- 
sidered by  him  who  knows  all  things  as  they  are,  as  being  done 
or  suffered  by  any  other  person,  than  by  him  who  did  or  suffered 
it  in  fact. 

For  this  notion,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is. so  imputed 
as  to  be  accounted  our  own,  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  a  slight  examination  of  those  passages,  which  are 
indifferently  adduced  to  support  either  the  Antinomian  or  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  this. 

Psahn  xxxii,  1.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  transgression  is 
forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered."  The  covering  of  sin  here  spoken 
of,  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  investment  of  the  sinner  with 
the  righteousness  or  obedience  of  Christ.  But  this  is  entirely 
gratuitous,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  even  by  the  legal  atonements, 
is  called,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  (though  another  verb  is 
used,)  to  (!Over  sin  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clearly 
a  parallelism  to  the  former.  This  is  the  i'iterpretation  of  Luther 
and  of  Calvin  himself.  To  forgive  'sin,  to  cover  sin,  and  not  to 
impute  sin,  are  in  this  psalm  all  phrases  obviously  of  the  same 
import,  and  no  other  kind  of  imputation  but  the  non  imputation  of 
sin  is  mentioned  in  it.     And,  indeed,  the  passage  will  not  serve 

<5)  On  .lustifioatirin 
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the  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  active  righteousness,  on  their  own  principles  ;  for  sin  can- 
not he  covered  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active  righteousness, 
since  they  hold  that  it  is  taken  away  by  the  imputation  of  his  death, 
and  that  the  office  of  Christ's  active  righteousness  is  not  to  take 
away  sin ;  but  to  render  us  personally  and  positively  holy  by  impu- 
tation and  the  fiction  of  a  transfer. 

Jer.  xxiii,  6,  and  xxxiii,  lb.  "  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  he 
shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Righteousness."  This  passage  also 
proves  nothing  to  the  point,  for  it  is  neither  said  that  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Lord  shall  be  our  righteousness,  nor  that  it  shall 
be  imputed  o  us  for  righteousness,  but  simply,  that  the  name  by 
which  he  shall  be  called,  or  acknowledged,  shall  be  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  that  is,  the  Author  and  Procurer  of  our  righteous- 
ness or  justification  before  God.  So  he  is  said  to  be  "the  Resur- 
rection," "  our  Life,"  "  our  Peace,"  &c,  as  the  author  of  these 
blessings ;  for  who  ever  dreamt  that  Christ  is  the  life,  the  resur- 
rection, the  peace  of  his  people  by  imputation  ?  or  that  we  live  by 
being  accounted  to  live  in  him,  or  are  raised  from  the  dead  by 
being  accounted  to  have  risen  in  him  ? 

*'  Some,"  says  Goodwin,  "  have  digged  for  the  treasure  of 
imputation  in  Isaiah  xlv,  24,  '  Surely  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord 
have  1  righteousness  and  strength.'  But,  first,  neither  is  there 
here  the  least  breathing  of  that  imputation  so  much  wandered 
after,  nor  do  I  find  any  intimation  given  of  any  such  business  by 
any  sound  expositor.  Secondly,  the  plain  and  direct  meaning  of 
the  place  is,  that  when  God  should  conmmnicate  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  in  his  Son,  to  the  world,  his  people  should  have  this 
sense  of  the  means  of  their  salvation  and  peace,  that  they  receive 
them  of  the  free  grace  of  God,  and  not  of  themselves,  or  by  the 
merit  of  their  own  righteousness.  And  Calvin's  exposition  is  to 
this  effect ; — '  Because  righteousness  and  strength  are  the  two 
main  points  of  our  salvation,  the  faithful  acknowledge  God  to  be 
the  author  of  both.'  " 

With  respect  to  all  those  passages  which  speak  of  the  Jewish 
or  Christian  churches,  or  their  individual  members  being  "  clothed 
with  garments  of  salvation,"  "robes  of  riijhteousness,"  "white 
linen,  the  righteousness  of  the  saints,"  or  of  "putting  on  Christ;" 
a  class  of  texts  on  which,  from  their  mere  sound,  the  advocates  of 
imputed  righteousness  ring  so  many  changes,  the  use  which  is 
thus  made  of  them  shows  either  great  inattention  to  the  context, 
or  great  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  criticism  : — the  former, 
because  the  context  will  show  that  either  those  passages  relate  to 
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temporal  deliverances,  and  external  blessings ;  or  else,  not  to 
justification,  but  to  habitual  and  practical  sanctification,  and  to  the 
honours  and  rewards  of  the  saints  in  glory  : — the  latter,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  in  language  than  to  represent  good  or 
evil  habits  by  clean  or  filthy,  by  soiled  or  resplendent  vestments, 
by  nakedness  or  by  clothing  ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  by 
changing  their  garments  to  express  the  changes  in  their  condition . 
They  put  on  sackcloth,  or  laid  aside  their  upper  robe,  (which  is, 
in  Scripture  style,  called  making  themselves  naked,)  or  rem  their 
garments,  when  personal  or  national  afflictions  came  upon  them  ; 
and  they  arrayed  themselves  in  white  and  adorned  apparel,  in 
seasons  of  festivity,  and  after  great  deliverances.  In  all  these 
figurative  expressions  there  is,  however  nothing  which  counte- 
nances the  notion  that  Christ's  righteousness  is  a  robe  thrown 
upon  sinful  men,  to  hide  from  the  eye  of  justice  their  natural 
squalidness  and  pollution,  and  to  give  them  confidence  in  the 
presence  of  God.  No  interpretation  can  be  more  fanciful  and 
unfounded. 

Rom.  iii,  21,  22,  "  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God,  without 
the  law,  is  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  righteousness  of  God  here  is,  by  some,  taken  to 
signify  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  them  that  believe. 
But  the  very  text  makes  it  evident,  that  by  "  the  righteousness  of 
God,"  the  righteousness  of  the  Father  is  meant,  for  he  is  distin- 
guished from  "  Jesus  Christ,"  mentioned  immediately  afterwards  ; 
and  by  the  righteousness  of  God,  it  is  also  plain,  that  his  rectoral 
justice  in  the  administration  of  pardon,  is  meant,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  thought  capable  of  imputation.  This  is  made  indubitable 
by  the  verse  which  follows,  "  to  declare  at  this  time  his  righteous- 
ness, that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justijier  of  him  that  believeth 
on  Jesus. 

The  phrase,  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  this  and  several  other 
passages  in  St.  Paul's  writings,  obviously  means  God's  righteous 
method  of  justifying  sinners  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and, 
instrumentally,  by  faith.  This  is  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel  scheme,  the  fulness  at  once  of  its  love  and  its  wisdom, 
that  "  the  righteousness  of  God  is  manifested  without  law ;"  and 
that  without  either  an  enforcement  of  the  penalty  of  the  violated 
law  upon  the  personal  offender ;  which  would  have  cut  him  oft' 
from  hope  ;  or  without  making  his  justification  to  depend  upon 
works  of  obedience  to  the  law,  (which  was  the  only  method  of 
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justification  admitted  by  the  Jews  of  St.  Paul's  day,)  and  which 
obedience  was  impossible,  and  therefore  hopeless ;  he  can  yet, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  his  justice  and  righteous  administration, 
offer  pardon  to  the  g:uilty.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  apostle 
who  discourses  professedly  on  this  subject,  should  lay  so  great  a 
stress  upon  it,  and  that  his  mind,  always  full  of  a  subject  so  great 
and  glorious,  should  so  often  advert  to  it  incidentally,  as  well  as 
in  his  regular  discourses  on  the  justification  of  man  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Thus  he  gives  it  as  a  reason  why  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  that  "  therein  is  the  rigkteousness  o/God  reveal- 
ed from  faith  to  faith  ;  as  it  is  written,  the  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
Rom.  i,  17.  Thus,  again,  in  contrasting  God's  method  of  justi- 
fying the  ungodly  with  the  error  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  justifica- 
tion was  held  to  be  the  acquittal  of  the  righteous  or  obedient,  he 
says,  "  for  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted 
themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God,"  Romans  x,  3,  The 
same  contrast  he  have  in  Phil,  iii,  9,  "  Not  having  mine  own 
righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. ^* 
In  all  these  passages  the  righteousness  of  God  manifestly  signifies, 
his  righteous  method  of  justifying  them  that  believe  in  Christ.  No 
reference  at  all  is  made  to  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
to  such  persons,  and  much  less  is  any  distinction  set  up  between 
his  active  and  passive  righteousness. 

1  Cor.  i,  30,  "  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God 
is  made  unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and 
redemption,"  Here,  also,  to  say  that  Christ  is  "  made  unto  us 
righteousness"  by  imputation,  is  to  invent  and  not  to  interpret. 
This  is  clear,  that  he  is  made  unto  us  righteousness  only  as  he  is 
made  unto  us  "  redemption,"  so  that  if  we  are  not  redeemed  by 
imputation,  we  are  not  justified  by  imputation.  The  meaning  of 
the  apostle  is,  that  Christ  is  made  to  us,  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  the  sole  means  of  instruction,  justification,  sanctification. 
and  eternal  life. 

2  Cor.  v,  21,  "For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him  "  To  be  made  sin,  we  have  already  shown,  signifies  to  be 
made  an  offering  for  sin ;  consequently,  as  no  imputation  of  our 
sins  to  Christ  is  here  mentioned,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
notion,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  imputation  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness to  us.  The  text  is  wholly  silent  on  this  subject,  for  it  is 
wholly  gratuitous  to  say,  that  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of 
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God  ill  or  through  Christ,  by  imputation  or  reckoning  to  us  what 
he  did  or  suffered  as  our  acts  or  sufferings.  The  passages  we  have 
already  adduced  will  explain  the  phrase,  "  the  righteousness  of 
God"  in  this  place.  This  righteousness,  with  respect  to  our  par- 
don, is  God's  righteous  method  of  justifying,  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  our  being  made  or  becoming  this  righteousness 
of  God  in  or  by  Christ,  is  our  becoming  righteous  persons  through 
the  pardon  of  our  sins  in  this  peculiar  method,  by  renouncing 
our  own  righteousness  and  by  "submitting  to  this  righteousness 
of  God." 

Rom.  V,  18,  19,  "Ashy  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the 
free  gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.  For  as  by 
one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obe- 
dience of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous."  That  this  passage, 
though  generally  depended  upon  in  this  controversy,  as  the  most 
decisive  in  its  evidence  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation, 
proves  nothing  to  the  purpose  may  be  thus  demonstrated.  It 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  active 
righteousness.     For, 

1.  Here  is  nothing  said  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  as 
distinguished  from  his  obedient  suffering,  and  which  might  lead 
us  to  attribute  the  free  gift  of  justification  to  the  former,  rather 
than  to  the  latter. 

2.  If  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  speak  here  of  the  active  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  his  sufferings,  his  death  is  of 
course  excluded  from  the  work  of  justification.  But  this  cannot 
be  allowed,  because  the  apostle  has  intimated,  in  the  same  chapter, 
that  we  are  "justified  by  his  blood,"  Rom.  v,  9,  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  allowed  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ,  as  distinguished  from  his  passive. 

3.  As  the  apostle  has  unequivocally  decided,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied by  the  blood  of  Christ,  or,  in  other  words,  "  that  we  are 
justified  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood," 
(a  thing  which  the  doctrine  under  examination  supposes  to  be 
impossible,)  tliere  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  speaks  here  of 
his  passive,  rather  than  of  his  active  obedience.  "  If,  indeed,  his 
willingness  to  suffer  for  our  sins  were  never  spoken  of  as  an  act 
of  obedience,  such  an  observation  might  have  the  appearance  of 
a  mere  expedient  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  should  prove  to  be  the  very  spirit  and  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  justness  of  it  will  be  obvious.     Hear,  then,  our  Lord 
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himself  on  this  subject.  '  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
because  I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself :  1  have  power  to 
lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  This  command- 
ment have  I  received  of  my  Father.'  John  x,  17,  18.  This,  then, 
was  the  commandment  to  which  he  rendered  willing  obedience, 
when  he  said,  '  Oh  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.'  Matt,  xxvi,  42.  '  The  cup 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?'  John 
xviii,  11.  In  conformity  with  this,  the  apostle  appHes  to  him  the 
following  words :  '  Wherefore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world, 
he  saith,  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me.  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will, 
oh  God.  By  (his  performance  of)  which  will  we  are  sanctified  ; 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.' 
Heb.  X,  5,  10.  '  Being  found  in  fashion  as  a  rnan,  (says  St.  Paul,) 
he  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.*" 
Phil,  ii,  8.  Such  was  his  obedience,  an  obedience  unto  the  death 
of  the  cross.  And  by  this  his  obedience  unto  the  death  of  the 
cross,  shall  many  be  constituted  righteous,  or  be  justified.  Where, 
then,  is  the  imputation  of  his  active  obedience  for  justification  ?"(6) 

It  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness considered  as  one,  and  including  what  he  did  and  suffer- 
ed, in  the  sense  of  its  being  reputed  our  righteousness,  by  transfer 
or  by  fiction  of  law.  For  though  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin 
to  his  posterity  is  supposed  to  be  taught  in  this  chapter,  and  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  obedience  in  one  or  other  of  the  senses 
above  given,  is  argued  from  this  particular  text,  the  examination 
of  the  subject  will  show  that  the  right  understanding  of  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  wholly  overthrows  both  the  Antinomian  and 
Calvinistic  view  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness.  This 
argument  is  very  ably  developed  by  Goodwin.  (7) 

"  Because  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  is 
frequently  produced  to  prove  the  imputation  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness ;  I  shall  lay  down,  with  as  much  plainness  as  I  can, 
in  what  sense  the  Scriptures  countenance  that  imputation.  The 
Scriptures  own  no  other  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, than  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  those  that  believe. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed^  or  given  to  those  that 
believe,  not  in  the  letter  or  formality  of  it,  but  in  blessings, 
privileges,  and  benefits,  purchased  of  God  by  the  merit  of  it, 

(6)  Hare  on  .Tustification.  (7)  Treatise  on  Jnstification. 
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So  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  not  in  the  letter 
and  formality  of  it,  (which  is  the  imputation  commonly  urged,) 
but  in  the  demerit  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  curse  or  punishment 
due  to  it.  Theiefore,  as  concerning  this  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  I  answer, 

"  First,  the  Scripture  no  where  affirms,  either  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
those  that  believe ;  neither  is  such  a  manner  of  speaking  any 
ways  agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for,  in  the 
Scriptures,  wheresoever  the  term  imputing  is  used,  it  is  only 
applied  to,  or  spoken  of  something  of  the  same  persons,  to  whom 
the  imputation  is  said  to  be  made,  and  never,  to  my  remembrance, 
to,  or  of  any  thing  of  another's.  So,  Rom.  iv,  3,  '  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  ior  righteousness,'  that 
is,  his  own  believing  was  imputed  to  him,  not  another  man's.  So, 
verse  5,  but  '  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth,  his  faith  is 
IMPUTED  to  him  for  righteousness.'  So,  Psalm  cvi,  30,  31, 
'  Phineas  stood  up  and  executed  judgment,  and  that'  (act  of  his) 
'  was  IMPUTED  to  him  for  righteousness,'  that  is,  received  a  testi- 
mony from  God  of  being  a.  righteous  act.  So  again,  2  Cor.  v,  19, 
*  not  IMPUTING  their  trespasses,'  (their  own  trespasses)  'unto 
them.' 

"  Secondly,  When  a  thing  is  said  simply  to  be  imputed,  as  sin, 
folly,  and  so  righteousness,  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  taken  concern- 
ing the  bare  acts  of  the  things,  as  if  (for  example)  to  impute  sin 
to  a  man,  signified  this,  to  repute  the  man,  (to  whom  sin  is 
imputed,)  to  have  committed  a  sinful  act,  or,  as  if  to  impute  folly, 
were  simply  to  charge  a  man  to  have  done  foolishly  :  but  when 
it  is  applied  to  things  that  are  evil,  and  attributed  to  persons  that 
have  power  over  those,  to  whom  the  imputation  is  made,  it  signi- 
fieth,  the  charging  the  guilt  of  what  is  imputed  upon  the  head  of 
the  person  to  w:hom  the  imputation  is  made,  with  an  intent  of 
inflicting  some  condign  punishment  upon  him.  So  that  to  impute 
sin  (in  Scripture  phrase)  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  man 
with  a  purpose  to  punish  him'  for  it.  Thus,  Rom.  v,  13,  sin  is 
said  '  not  to  be  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.'  The  meaning 
cannot  be,  that  the  act  which  a  man  doth,  whether  there  be  a 
law  or  no  law,  should  not  be  imputed  to  him.  The  law  doth  not 
make  any  act  to  be  imputed,  or  ascribed  to  a  man,  which  might 
not  as  well  have  been  imputed  without  it.  But  the  meaning  is, 
that  there  is  no  guilt  charged  by  God  upon  men,  nor  any  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  any  thing  done  by  them,  but  only  by  virtue  of 
the  law  prohibiting.     In  which  respect  the  law  is  said  to  be  the 
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strength  of  sin,  because  it  gives  a  condemning  power  against  the 
doer,  to  that  which  otherwise  would  have  had  none.   1  Cor.  xv,  56. 
So  again,  Job  xxiv,  1 2,  when  it  is  said,  '  God  doth  not  lay  folly  to 
the  charge  of  them,  (i  e.  impute  folly  to  them,)  that  make  the 
souls  of  the  slain  to  cry  out,'  the  meaning  is,  not  that  God  doth 
not  repute  them  to  have  committed  the  acts  of  oppression,  or 
murder.     For  supposing  they  did  such  things,  it  is  impossible  but 
God  should  repute  them  to  have  done  them  :  but  that  God  doth 
not  visibly  charge  the  guilt  of  these  sins  upon  them,  or  inflict 
punishment  for  them.     So,  2  Sam.  xix,  19.    When  Shimei  pray- 
eth  David  not  to  impute  wickedness  unto  him,  his  meaning  is,  not 
to  desire  David  not  to  think  he  had  done  wickedly  in  railing  upon 
him,  (for  himself  confesseth  this  in  the  very  next  words,)  but  not 
to  inflict  the  punishment  which  that  wickedness  deserved.     So 
when  David  himself  pronounceth  the  man  blessed,  to  whom  the 
Lord  iMPUTETH  not  sin,  his  meaning  is.  not  that  there  is  any  man, 
whom  the  Lord  would  not  repute  to  have  committed  those  acts  of 
sin,  which  he  has  committed  ;  but  that  such  are  blessed  on  whom 
God  will  not  charge  the  demerit  of  their  sins  in  the  punishment 
due  to  them.     So  yet  again,  (to  forbear  farther  citations,)  2  Cor. 
v,  19,  when  God  is  said,  '  not  to  impute  their  sins  unto  men,'  the 
meaning  is,  not  that  God  should  not  repute  men  to  have  commit- 
ted such  and  such  sins  against  him  ;  but  that  he  freely  discharges 
them  from  the  punishment  due  to  them.   By  all  which  testimonies 
from  Scripture,  concerning  the  constant  use  of  the  term  imputing, 
or  imputation,  it  is  evident,  that  proposition,  '  that  the  transgression 
of  the  law  is  imputable  from  one  person  to  another,'  hath  no 
foundation  in  Scripture. 

"  And,  therefore,  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  come  home  to  the 
imputation  of  Mam''s  sin  to  his  posterity,  I  answer, 

"  First,  that  either  to  say  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity  (of  belitvers)  or  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his, 
are  both  expressions,  at  least,  unknown  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Scriptures.  There  is  neither  word,  nor  syllable,  nor  letter,  nor 
tittle  of  any  such  thing  to  be  found  there.  But  that  the  faith  of 
him  that  helieveth,  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  are  words  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  useth. 

*'  But,  secondly,  because  I  would  make  no  exceptions  against 
woi*ds,  farther  than  necessity  enforceth,  I  grant,  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  Scripture  concerning  both  the  communication  of 
Adam's  sin  with  his  posterity,  and  tlie  righteousness  of  Christ 
with  those  that  believe,  that  will  fairly  enough  bear  the  term 
of  imputation,  if  it  be  lightly  understood,  and  according  to  the 
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use  of  it  in  Scripture  upon  other  occasions.  But  as  it  is  com- 
monly taken  and  understood  by  many,  it  occasions  much  error 
and  mistake. 

"  Concerning;  Adam's  sin  or  disobedience,  many  are  said  to  be 
'made  sinnrrs  by  it,''  Rom.  v,  19.  And  so  '  by  the  obedience  of 
Christ,'  it  is  said  (in  the  same  place)  '  that  many  shall  be  made 
righteous.'  But  if  men  will  exchange  language  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  nmst  see  that  they  make  him  no  loser.  If,  when 
they  say,  '  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  all  unto  condemnation,' 
their  meaning  be  the  same  with  the  Holy  Ghost's,  when  he  saith, 
'  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one,  many  were  made  sinners,' 
there  is  no  harm  done  :  but  it  is  evident  by  what  many  speak, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  they  are  not  of  one  mind,  touching  the 
imputation  or  communication  of  Adam's  sin  with  his  posterity, 
but  that  they  differ  as  much  in  meaning,  as  in  words.  If  when 
they  say,  '  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  all  unto  condemnation,' 
their  meaning  be  this,  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  charged 
upon  his  whole  posterity,  or  that  the  punishment  of  Adam's  sin 
redounded  from  his  person  to  his  whole  posterity,  a  main  part  oi 
which  punishment  lieth  in  that  original  defilement  wherein  they 
are  all  conceived  and  born,  and  whereby  they  are  made  truly 
sinners  before  God  ;  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  term  impu- 
tation, when  applied  to  Adam's  sin,  let  it  pass.  But  if  the 
meaning  be,  that  that  sinful  act,  wherein  Adam  transgressed 
when  he  ate  the  forbidden  fruit,  is,  in  the  letter  and  formality 
of  it,  imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  that  by  this  imputation  all  his 
posterity  are  made  formally  sinners  :  this  is  an  imputation  which 
the  Scripture  will  never  justify." 

The  last  text  necessary  to  mention  is  Rom.  iv,  6,  '  Even  as 
David  declareth  the  blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth 
righteousness  without  works."  Here  again  the  expositors  of  this 
class  assume,  even  against  the  letter  of  the  text  and  context,  that 
the  righteousness  which  God  is  said  to  impute  is  the  righteousness 
of  Christ.  But  Calvin  himself  may  here  be  sufficient  to  answer 
them.  "  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Romans  the  apostle  first 
mentions  an  imputation  of  righteousness,  and  immediately  repre- 
sents it  as  consisting  in  remission  of  sins.  David,  says  he, 
describeth  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  unto  whom  God  imputeth 
righteousness  without  works,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  whose 
iniquities  are  forgiven,'  &c.  He  there  anvues,  not  concerning 
a  branch,  but  the  whole  of  justification  ;  he  also  adduces  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  David,  when  he  pronounces  those  to  be 
blessed  who  receive  the  free  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  whence 
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it  appears  that  this  righteousness  is  simply  opposed  to  guilt,"(8) 
The  imputation  of  righteousness  in  this  passage  is,  in  Calvin's 
view,  therefore,  the  simple  non-imputation  of  sin,,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  remission  of  sins. 

In  none  of  these  passages  is  there,  then,  any  thing  found  to 
countenance  even  that  second  view  of  imputation  which  consists 
in  the  accounting  the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  justification  to  be 
our  righteousness.  It  is  only  imputed  in  the  benefit  and  eff't^ct  of 
it,  that  is,  in  the  blessings  and  privileges  purchased  by  it ;  and 
though  we  may  use  the  phrase,  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  in  this  latter  sense,  qualifying  our  meaning  like  Paroeus, 
who  says,  "  in  this  sense  imputed  righteousness  is  called  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  by  way  of  merit  or  effect,  because  it  is  pro- 
cured for  us  by  the  merit  of  Christ,  not  because  it  is  subjectively 
or  inherently  in  Christ;"  yet  since  this  manner  of  speaking  has  no 
foundation  in  Scripture,  and  must  generally  lead  to  misapprehen- 
sions, it  will  be  found  more  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  language  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  them, 
there  is  no  fictitious  accounting  either  of  what  Christ  did  or 
suffered,  or  of  both  united,  to  us,  as  being  done  and  suffered  by 
us,  through  our  union  with  him,  or  through  his  becoming  our  legal 
representative  ;  but  his  active  and  passive  righteousness,  advanced 
in  dignity  by  the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  and  perfection,  is  the 
true  meritorious  cause  of  our  justification.  It  is  that  great  whole 
which  constitutes  his  "  merits  ;"  that  is  the  consideration,  in  view 
of  which  the  offended  but  merciful  Governor  of  the  world,  has 
determined  it  to  be  a  just  and  righteous,  as  well  as  a  merciful  act, 
to  justify  the  ungodly  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  tliis  perfect  obedience 
of  our  Lord  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  an  obedience  extending 
unto  "death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,"  to  every  penitent 
sinner  who  believes  in  him,  but  considered  still  in  his  own  person 
as  "  ungodly,"  and  meriting  nothing  but  punisliment,  "  his  faith  is 
imputed  for  righteousness  ;"  it  is  followed  by  the  remission  of  his 
sins  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  evangelical  covenant. 

This  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  is  the  third  opinion 
which  we  proposed  to  examine. 

That  this  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  express  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture no  one  can  deny,  and,  as  one  well  observes,  "  what  that  is 
which  is  imputed  for  righteousness  in  justification  all  the  wisdom 
and  learning  of  men  is  not  so  fit  or  able  to  determine,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost,  speaking  in  Scripture,  he  being  the  great  secretary  of 
heaven,  and  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  God."  "  Abraham  be- 
(S)  Inatitut.  lib.  Hi,  cap.  11. 
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lieved  God  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness."  Rom. 
iv,  3.  "  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  beheveth  on  him,  that 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness," 
(verse  5.)  "  We  say  that  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness," (ver.  9.)  "  Now  it  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone,  that 
it  was  iujputed  to  him,  but  for  us  to  whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if 
we  believe  in  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead," 
(ver.  2'Z-2i.) 

The  testimony  of  the  apostle,  then,  being  so  express  on  this 
point,  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness  must  be  taken  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  unless,  indeed,  we  admit, 
with  the  advocates  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  that  faith  is  here  used  metonymicaliy  for  the  object  of 
faith,  that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  context  of  the  above 
passages,  however,  is  sufficient  to  refute  this,  and  makes  it  indu- 
bitable that  the  apostle  uses  the  term  faith  in  its  proper  and  literal 
sense.  In  verse  5,  he  calls  tKe  faith  of  him  that  believeth,  and 
which  is  imputed  to'  him  for  righteousness,  "his  faith  ;"  but  in 
what  sense  could  this  be  taken  it  St.  Paul  meant  by  "  his  faith," 
the  object  of  his  faith,  namely,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  And 
how  could  that  be  his  before  the  imputation  was  made  to  him  ? 
Again,  in  verse  5,  the  faith  spoken  of  is  opposed  to  works,  "  To 
him  that  worketh  not  but  believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  un- 
godly, his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness."  Finally,  in 
verse  22,  the  faith  imputed  to  us  is  described  to  be  our  "  believing 
in  him  who  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  from  the  dead  :"  so  that  the 
apostle  has,  by  these  explanations  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
understand  him  as  meaning  any  thing  else  by  faith,  but  the  act  of 
believing.  To  those  who  will,  notwithstanding  this  evidence  from 
the  context,  still  insist  upon  understanding  faith,  in  these  passages, 
to  mean  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  Baxter  bluntly  observes,  "  If 
it  be  not  faith  indeed  that  the  apostle  meaneth,  the  context  is  so 
far  from  relieving  our  understandings,  that  it  contributeth  to  our 
unavoidable  deceit  or  ignorance.  Read  over  the  texts  and  put 
but «  Christ's  righteousness'  everywhere  instead  of  the  word  'faith,' 
and  see  what  a  scandalous  paraphrase  you  will  make.  The 
Scripture  is  not  so  audaciously  to  be  corrected." 

Some  farther  observations  will,  however,  be  necessary  for  the 
clear  apprehension  of  this  doctrine. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  establishing  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  that  the  law  of  God  inflicts  the  penalty  of  death 
upon  every  act  of  disobedience,  and  that  all  men  have  come  under 
that  penalty.     That  men,  having  become  totally  corrupt,  are  not 
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capable  of  obedience  in  future.  That  if  they  were,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  that  future  obedience  to  be  a  consideration 
for  the  forgiveness  of  past  offences,  under  a  righteous  government. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  by  moral  obedience,  or  attempted  and 
professed  moral  obedience,  there  ran  be  no  remission  of  sins,  that 
is,  no  d.  liverance  from  ti.e  penalty  of  offences  actually  committed. 
This  is  the  ground  of  the  great  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  proves  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
under  sin ;  that  the  whole  woild  is  guilty  before  God  ;  and  by 
consequence  under  his  wrath,  undei  condemnation,  from  which 
they  could  only  be  relieved  by  tiie  Gospel. 

In  his  argument  with  the  Jews  the  subject  is  farther  opened. 
They  sought  justification  by  "  works  of  law."  If  we  take 
"  works"  to  mean  obedience  both  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial 
law  it  makes  no  difference  ;  for,  as  they  had  given  up  the  typical 
character  of  their  sacrifices,  and  their  symbolical  reference  to  the 
death  of  Messiah,  the  peri'ormanc^  of  their  religious  rites  was  no 
longer  an  expression  of  faith  ;  it  was  brought  down  to  the  same 
principle  as  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  a  simple  compUauce  with 
the  commands  ot  God.  Their  case,  then,  was  this,  they  were 
sinners  on  conviction  of  their  law,  and  by  obedience  to  it  they 
sought  justification,  ignorant  both  of  its  sphitual  meaning  and 
large  extent,  and  unmindful,  too,  of  this  obvious  principle,  that  no 
acts  of  obedience,  even  if  perfect,  could  take  away  past  trans- 
gression. The  apostle's  great  axiom  on  this  subject  is,  that 
"  by  works  of  law,  no  man  can  be  juslijied"  and  the  <ioctrine  of 
justification,  which  he  teaches,  is  tlie  opposite  of  theirs.  It  is, 
that  men  are  sinners;  that  they  must  confess  themselves  such, 
and  join  to  this  confession  a  true  repentance.  That  justification 
is  a  gratuitous  act  of  God's  meicy,  a  procedure  of  pure  "  grace" 
not  of  "debt."  That  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  this  grace,  on 
the  part  of  God,  C  hrist  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation  for  sin ; 
that  his  death,  under  this  character,  is  a  "  demonstration  of  the 
righteousness  of  God"  in  the  free  and  gratuitous  remission  of 
sins  ;  and  that  this  actual  remission  or  justification,  follows  upon 
believing  in  Christ,  because  faith,  under  this  gracious  constitution 
and  method  of  justification,  is  accounted  to  men  for  righteousness ; 
in  other  words,  that  righteousness  is  imputed  to  them  upon  their 
believing,  which  imputation  of  righteousness  is,  as  he  teaches  us, 
in  the  passages  before  quoted,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  for  to  have 
faith  counted  or  imputed  for  righteousness  is  explained  by  David, 
in  the  psalm  which  the  apostle  quotes  (Romans  iv,)  to  have  sin 
forgiven,  covered,  and  not  imputed.     That  this  was  no  new  doc- 
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trine,  he  shows  also  from  the  justification  of  Abraham.  "  Abra- 
ham beUeved  God  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness." 
Rom.  iv,  3.  "  Know  ye,  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  the 
faith,  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  Scripture, 
foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preach- 
ed before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying  in  thee  shall  nations 
be  blessed.  So  these  which  are  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham  "  Gal.  iii,  7-9. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  the  plain  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture that  man  is  not,  and  never  was  in  any  age,  justified  by  works 
of  any  kind,  whether  moral  or  ceremonial ;  on  the  other,  that  he 
is  justified  by  the  imputation  and  accounting  of  "  faith  for  right- 
eousness." On  this  point,  until  the  Antinomian  corruption  began 
to  infest  the  reformed  churches,  the  leading  commentators,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  were  very  uniform  and  explicit.  That  when 
faith  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  the  word  is 
taken  literally,  "and  not  tropically,  was,"  sa  s  Goodwin,  "the 
common  interpretation  anciently  received  and  followed  by  the 
principal  lights  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  for  1,500  years  toge- 
ther (as  far  as  my  memory  will  assist  me)  was  never  questioned 
or  contradicted.  Neither  did  the  contrary  opinion  ever  look  out 
into  the  world,  till  the  last  age.  So  that  it  is  but  a  calumny 
brought  upon  it,  (unworthy  the  tongue  or  pen  of  any  sober  man,) 
to  make  either  Arminius  or  Socinus  the  author  of  it.  And  for  this 
last  hundred  years  and  upwards,  from  Luther's  and  Calvin's  times, 
the  stream  of  interpreters  agrees  therewith. 

"  Tertullian,  who  wrote  about  the  year  194,  in  his  fifth  book 
against  Marcion,  says,  '  but  how  the  children  of  faith  ?  or  of 
whose  faith,  if  not  of  Abraham's  ?  for  if  Abraham  believed  God 
and  that  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  thereby 
deserved  the  name  of  a  father  of  many  nations,  we,  also,  by 
beUeving  God,  are  justified  as  Abraham  was.'  Therefore  Tertul- 
lian's  opinion  directly  is,  that  the  faith  which  is  said  to  be  imputed 
to  Abraham  for  righteousness,. is  faith  properly  taken,  and  not  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  apprehended  by  faith. 

"  Origen,  who  lived  about  the  year  203,  in  his  fourth  book  upon 
the  Romans,  chap,  iv,  verse  3,  says, '  It  seems,  therefore,  that  in'this 
place  also,  whereas  many  faiths  (that  is,  many  acts  of  believing) 
of  Abraham  had  gone  before,  now  all  his  faith  was  collected  and 
united  together,  and  so  was  accounted  unto  him  for  righteousness.' 

"Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  before  them  both,  and  not  long  after 
the  apostle  John's  time,  about  the  year  130,  in  his  disputation  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  led  them  both  to  that  interpretation.    'Abraham 
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carried  not  away  the  testimony  of  righteousness,  because  of  his 
circumcision,  but  because  of  his  faith.  For  before  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, this  was  pronounced  of  him,  Abraham  beheved  God, 
and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.' 

"  Chrysostom,  upon  Gal.  iii,  says  '  For  what  was  Abraham  the 
worse  for  not  being  under  the  law  ?  Nothing  at  all.  For  his  faith 
was  sufficient  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  If  Abraham's  faith 
was  sufficient  unto  him  for  righteousness,  it  must  needs  be  imputed 
by  God  for  righteousness  unto  hin»  ;  for  it  is  this  imputation  from 
God,  that  must  make  that  sufficiency  of  it  unto  Abraham.  That 
which  will  not  pass  in  account  with  God  for  righteousness,  will 
never  be  sufficient  for  righteousness  unto  the  creature. 

"  St.  Augustine,  who  lived  about  the  year  390,  gives  frequent 
testimony  to  this  interpretation.  Upon  Psalm  cxlviii,  '  For  we  by 
believing  have  found  that,  which  they  (the  Jews)  lost  by  not  be- 
lieving. For  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto 
him  for  righteousness.'  Therefore  his  opinion  clearly  is,  that  it 
was  Abraham's  faith  or  believing  properly  taken,  that  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness,  and  not  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
For  that  faith  of  his,  which  was  so  imputed,  he  opposeth  to  the 
unbelief  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they  lost  the  grace  and  favour  of 
God.  Now  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  opposed  to  unbe- 
lief, but  faith  properly  taken.  Again,  writing  upon  Psalm  Ixx, 
'  For  1  believe  in  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  that  my  faith 
may  be  imputed  unto  me  for  righteousness.'  The  same  father 
yet  again,  in  his  tract  of  Nature  and  Grace  :  '  But  if  Christ  died 
not  in  vain,  the  ungodly  is  justified  in  him  alone :  to  whom,  be- 
lieving in  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  accounted  for 
righteousness.' 

"  Primasius,  about  the  year  500,  writes  upon  Rom.  iv,  verse  S 
'  Abraham's  faith  by  the  gift  of  God  was  so  great,  that  both  his 
former  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  this  faith  of  his  alone  preferred 
in  acceptation  before  all  righteousness.' 

"  Bede,  who  lived  somewhat  before  the  year  700,  upon  Roni. 
iv,  verse  5,  observes,  '  What  faith,  but  that  which  the  apostle  in 
another  place  fully  defineth  ?  neither  circumcision,  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  availeth  any  thing,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love  ;  not 
any  faith,  but  that  faith  which  worketh  by  love.'  Certainly  that 
faith,  which  Paul  defineth  to  be  a  faith  working  by  love,  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  yet  this  faith 
it  was,  in  the  judgment  of  this  author,  that  was  imputed  unto 
Abraham  for  righteousness. 

"  Haymo,  about  the  year  840,  on  Rom.  iv,  3,  writes,  *  Because 
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he  believed  God,  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that 
is,  unto  remission  of  sins,  because  by  that  faith,  wherewith  he 
beUeved,  he  was  made  righteous.' 

"  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  1090, 
upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  '  That  he  (meaning  Abraham)  believed  so 
strongly,  was  by  God  imputed  for  righteousness  unto  him  ; 
that  is,  &c,  by  his  beUeving  he  was  imputed  righteous  before 
God.' 

"  From  all  these  testimonies  it  is  apparent,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  scripture  which  we  contend  for,  anciently  obtained  in 
the  church  of  God,  and  no  man  was  found  to  open  his  mouth 
against  it,  till  it  had  been  established  for  above  a  thousand  years. 
Come  we  to  the  times  of  reformation  ;  here  we  shall  find  it  still 
inaintained  by  men  of  the  greatest  authority  and  learning. 

"  Luther,  on  Gal.  iii,  6,  '  Christian  righteousness  is  an  affiance 
or  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  which  affiance  is  imputed  unto  right- 
eousness for  Christ's  sake.'  And  in  the  same  place,  not  long  after, 

*  God  for  Christ's  sake,  in  whom  I  have  begun  to  believe,  accounts 
this  (my)  imperfect  faith,  for  perfect  righteousness.' 

"  Bucer,  upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  '  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that  is,  he  accounted  this  faith 
for  righteousness  unto  him.  So  that  by  believing  he  obtained  this, 
that  God  esteemed  him  a  righteous  man.' 

"  Peter  Martyr  declares  himself  of  the  same  judgment,  upon 
Rom.  iv,  3,  '  To  be  imputed  for  righteousness  in  another  sense, 
that  by  which  we  ourselves  are  reckoned  in  the  number  of  the 
righteous.     And  this  Paul  attributes  to  faith  only.' 

"  Calvin  has  the  same  interpretation  upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  'Where- 
fore Abraham,  by  believing,  doth  only  embrace  the  grace  tendered 
unto  him,  that  it  might  not  be  in  vain.  If  this  be  imputed  unto 
him  for  righteousness,  it  follows,  that  he  is  no  otherwise  righteous, 
but  as  trusting  or  relying  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  he  hath 
boldness  to  hope  for  all  things  from  him.'     Again,  upon  verse  5j 

*  Faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  not  because  it  carrieth  any 
merit  from  us,  but  because  it  apprehends  the  goodness  of  God.' 
Hence  it  appears,  that  he  never  thought  of  a  tropical  or  metony- 
raical  sense  in  the  word  faith ;  but  that  he  took  it  in  the  plain, 
ready,  and  grammatical  signification. 

"  Musculus  contends  for  this  imputation,  also,  in  his  common 
place  of  justification,  sect.  5,  <  This  faith  should  be  in  high  esteem 
with  us  ;  not  in  regard  of  the  proper  quality  of  it,  but  in  regard  of 
the  purpose  of  God,  whereby  he  hath  decreed,  for  Christ's  sake, 
to  impute  it  for  righteousness  unto  those  that  believe  in  him.'  The 
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same  author  upon  Gal.  iii,  6,  'What  did  Abraham  that  should 
be  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  but  only  this,  that  he  be- 
lieved God  ?'  Again,  '  But  when  he  firmly  believed  God  pro- 
mising, that  very  faith  was  imputed  to  him,  in  the  place  of  right- 
eousness, that  is,  he  was  of  God  reputed  righteous  for  that  faith, 
and  absolved  from  all  his  sins.' 

"  Bullinger  gives  the  same  interpretation,  upon  Romans  iv, 
'  Abraham  committed  himself  unto  God  by  believing,  and  this 
very  thing  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.'  And  so, 
upon  Gal.  iii,  6,  '  It  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness,  that 
is,  that  very  faith  of  Abraham  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness, whilst  he  was  yet  uncircumcised.' 

"  Gaulter  comes  behind  none  of  the  former,  in  avouching  the 
grammatical  against  the  rhetorical  interpretation,  upon  Rom  iv,  3, 
'Abraham  believed  God,  and  he,  viz.  God,  imputed  unto  him  this 
faith  for  righteousness.' 

"  lUyricus  forsakes  not  his  fellow  interpreters  in  this  point, 
upon  Rom.  iv,  3,  '  That  same  believing  was  imputed  unto  him  for 
righteousness.' 

"Pellicanus,  in  like  manner,  says,  upon  Gen.  xx,  6,  'Abraham 
simply  believed  the  word  of  God,  and  required  not  a  sign  of  the 
Lord,  and  God  imputed  that  very  faith  unto  Abraham  himself  for 
righteousness.' 

"  Hunnius,  another  divine,  sets  to  his  seal,  on  Romans  iv,  3, 
'  The  faith  whereby  Abraham  believed  God  promising,  was 
imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness.' 

"  Beza,  upon  the  same  scripture,  says,  '  Here  the. business  is, 
concerning  that  which  was  imputed  unto  him,  viz.  his  faith.' 

"  Junius  and  Tremellius  are  likewise  of  the  same  mind,  on 
Gen.  XV,  6,  '  God  esteemed  (or  accounted)  him  for  righteous 
though  wanting  righteousness,  and  reckoned  this  in  the  place 
o^f  righteousness,  that  he  embraced  the  promise  with  a  firm 
belief.'  "(9) 

Our  English  divines  have  generally  differed  in  their  interpreta- 
tions, as  they  have  embraced  or  opposed  the  Calvinistic  system  ; 
buf  among  the  more  moderate  of  that  school  there  have  not 
been  wanting  many  who  have  bound  their  system  to  the  express 
letter  and  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture,  on  this  point ;  not  to 
mention  either  those  who  have  adopted  that  middle  scheme  gene- 
rally, but  not  with  exactness  attributed  to  Baxter,  or  the  followers 
of  the  Remonstrants. 

(9)  Vide  Goodwin  on  Justification. 
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When,  however,  we  say,  that  faith  is  imputed  for  righteousness, 
in  order  to  prevent  misapprehension,  and  fully  to  answer  the 
objections  raised  on  the  other  side,  the  meaning  of  the  different 
terms  of  this  proposition   ought   to  be   explained.     They   are, 

RIGHTtOUSNESS,  FAITH,  and   IMPUTATION. 

To  explain  the  first,  reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  the 
three  terms  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  oixaiwfAa,  ^ixaiwtfjj,  and 
5ixMo(ri\iY);  of  which,  says  Baxter,  "the  first  usually  signifies  the 
practical  or  preceptive  manner,  that  i  •,  righteousness ;  the  second, 
active,  efficient  justification ;  the  third,  the  state  of  the  just,  quali- 
tative or  relative,  or  ipsam  justitiam."  Others  have  made  these 
distinctions  a  little  different ;  but  not  much  help  is  to  be  derived 
from  them,  and  it  is  much  more  important  to  observe,  that  the 
apostle  often  uses  the  term  Sixaioawri,  righteousness,  in  a  passive 
sense  for  justification  itself.  So  in  Gal,  ii,  21,  "  If  righteousness 
(justification)  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain."  Gal. 
iii,  21,  "  For  if  there  had  been  a  law  given  which  could  have  given 
life,  verily  righteousness  (justification)  should  have  been  by  the 
law."  Rom.  ix,  30,  '  The  Gentiles  have  attained  to  righteousness, 
(justification,)  even  the  righteousness  (justification)  which  is  by 
faith."  And  in  Rom.  x,  4,  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;"  where,  also,  we  must 
understand  righteousness  to  mean  justification.  Rom.  v,  18,  19, 
will  also  show,  that  with  the  apostle,  "to  make  righteous,"  and 
*'  to  justify,"  signify  the  same  thing  ;  for  "justification  of  life,"  in 
the  18th  verse,  is  called  in  the  19th,  being  "made  righteous." 
To  be  ^accounted  righteous  is,  then,  in  the  apostle's  style,  where 
there  has  been  personal  guilt,  to  be  justified  ;  and  what  is  account- 
ed or  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness,  is  accounted  or  imputed  to 
us  for  our  justification. 

The  second  term  of  the  above  proposition  which  it  is  necessary 
to  explain,  is  faith.  The  true  nature  of  justifying  faith  will  be 
explained  below  ;  all  that  is  here  necessary  to  remark  is,  that  it  is 
not  every  act  of  faith,  or  faith  in  the  general  truths  of  revelation, 
which  is  imputed  for  righteousness,  though  it  supposes  them  all, 
and  is  the  completion  of  them  all.  By  faith  we  understand  that 
the  worlds  were  franied  by  the  word  of  God  ;  but  it  is  not  our 
faith  in  creation,  which  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  So  in 
the  case  of  Abraham,  he  not  only  had  fajth  in  the  truths  of  the 
religion,  of  which  he  was  the  teacher  and  guardian,  but  had  exer- 
cised affiance,  also,  in  some  particular  promises  of  God,  before  he 
exhibited  that  great  act  of  faith,  which  was  "  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  and  which  made  his  justification  the  pattern  of  the 
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justification  of  sinful  men  in  all  ages.  But  having  received  the 
prongJ^  of  a  son,  from  whom  the  Messiah  should  spring,  in  whom 
all  nations  were  to  be  blessed ;  and,  "  being  not  weak  in  faith,  he 
considered  not  his  own  body  now  dead,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  }ears  old,  nor  yet  the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb  ;  he 
staggered  not  at  the  promises  ol  God  through  unbelief;  but  was 
strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God,  and  being  fully  persuaded  that 
what  he  had  promised  he  was  able  also  to  perform,  and  therefore 
it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.^^  Rom.  iv,  19-23.  His 
faith  had  Messiah  for  its  great  and  ultimate  object,  and  in  its 
nature  it  was  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  with  reference  to  the  holy  seed.  So  the  object  of  that 
faith  which  is  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness  is  Christ ;  Christ  as 
having  nmde  atonement  for  our  sins,  (the  remission  of  our  sins, 
as  expressly  taught  by  St.  Paul,  being  obtained  by  "  faith  in  his 
blood  ;"^  and  it  is  in  its  nature  an  entire  affiance  in  the  promise 
of  God  to  this  effect,  made  to  us  through  his  atonement,  and 
founded  upon  it.  Faith  being  thus  understood,  excludes  all  notion 
of  its  meritoriousness.  It  is  not  faith,  generally  considered,  which  is 
imputed  to  us  for  righteousness  ;  but  faith  (trust)  in  an  atonement 
offered  by  another  in  our  behalf;  by  which  trust  in  something 
without  us,  we  acknowledge  our  own  insufficiency,  guilt,  and 
unworthiness,  and  directly  ascribe  the  merit  to  that  in  which  we 
trust,  and  which  is  not  our  own,  namely,  the  propitiation  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

The  third  term  is  imputation.  The  original  verb  is  well 
enough  translated  to  impute,  in  the  sense  of  to  reckon,  to  account; 
but,  as  we  have  stated  above,  it  is  never  used  to  signify  imputation 
in  the  sense  of  accounting  the  actions  of  one  person  to  have  been 
performed  by  another. 

A  man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him,  when  he  is 
considered  as  actually  the  doer  of  sinful  or  of  righteous  acts  in 
which  sense  the  word  repute  is  in  more  general  use  ;  and  he  is,  in 
consequence,  reputed  a  vicious  or  a  holy  man.  A  man's  sin  or 
righteousness  is  imputed  to  him  in  its  legal  consequence,  under  a 
government  by  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  then  to  impute  sin 
or  righteousness,  signifies,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  reckon  and  to  ac- 
count it,  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and  forthwith  to  punish,  or  to 
exempt  from  punishment.  Thus  Shimei  entreats  David,  that  he 
would  "  not  impute  folly  fo  him,"  thut  is,  that  he  would  not  punish 
his  folly.  In  this  sense,  too,  David  speaks  of  the  blessedness  of 
the  man,  to  whom  the  Lord  "  imputeth  not  sin,"  that  is,  whom  he 
forgives,  so  that  the  legal  consequence  of  his  sin  shall  not  fall  upon 
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him.  This  non-imputation  of  sin,  to  a  sinner,  is  expressly  called 
the  "imputation  of  righteousness,  without  works  ;"  the  imputation 
of  righteousness  is,  then,  tlie  non-punisimient,  or  pardon  of  sin  ; 
and  if  this  passage  be  read  in  its  connection,  it  will  also  be  seen, 
that  by  "imputing"  faith  for  righteousness,  the  apostle  means 
precisely  the  same  thing.  "  But  to  him  that  worketh  not,  but 
believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for 
righteousness ;  even  as  David,  also,  describeth  the  man  to  whom 
God  imputeth  righteousness  without  works,  saying,  blessed  is  the 
man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  are  covered, 
blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  liOrd  "imputeth  not  sin."  This 
quotation  from  David,  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  apostle's 
purpose,  unless  he  had  understood  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the 
imputation  of  righteousness,  and  the  non -imputation  of  sin,  to 
signify  the  same  thing  as  "  counting  faith  for  righteousness,"  with 
only  this  difference,  that  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  faith," 
marks  the  manner  in  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  obtained.  To 
impute  faith  for  righteousness,  is  nothing  more  than  to  be  justified 
by  faith,  which  is  also  called  by  St.  Paul,  "  being  made  righteous," 
that  is,  being  placed  by  an  act  of  free  forgiveness,  through  faith  in 
Christ,  in  the  condition  of  righteous  men,  in  this  respect,  that  the 
penalty  of  the  law  does  not  lie  against  them,  and  that  they  are 
restored  to  the  Divine  favour. 

From  this  brief,  but,  it  is  hoped,  clear  explanation  of  these 
terms,  righteousness,  faith,  and  imputation,  it  will  appear,  that  it 
is  not  quite  correct  in  the  advocates  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness,  to  say,  that  our  faith  in 
Christ  is  accepted  in  the  place  of  personal  obedience  to  the  law, 
except,  indeed,  in  this  loose  sense,  that  our  faith  in  Christ  as 
effectually  exempts  us  from  punishment,  as  if  we  had  been  per- 
sonally obedient.  The  scriptural  doctrine  is  rather,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  accepted  in  the  place  of  our  personal  punishment,  on 
condition  of  our  faith  in  him;  and,  that  when  faith  in  him  is 
actually  exerted,  then  comes  in,  on  the  part  of  God,  the  act  of 
imputing,  or  reckoning  righteousness  to  us  ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  accounting  faith  for  righteousness,  that  is,  pardoning  our 
offences  through  faith,  and  treating  us  as  the  objects  of  his 
restored  favour. 

To  this  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness, 
the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  an  easy 
answer. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Papists,  who  take  the  term  justification 
to  signify  the  making  men  morally  just  or  righteous ;  and  they» 
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therefore,  argue,  that  as  faith  alorie  is  not  righteousness  in  the  moral 
sense,  it  would  be  false  and,  therefore,  impossible,  to  impute  it  for 
righteousness.  But,  as  we  have  proved  from  Scripture,  that  jus- 
tification simply  signifies  the  pardon  of  sin,  this  objection  has  no 
foundation. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  if  faith,  that  is,  believing,  is  imputed 
for  righteousness,  then  justification  is  by  works,  or  by  somewhat 
in  ourselves.  In  this  objection,  the  term  works  is  equivocal.  If 
it  mean  works  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  the  objection  is  un- 
founded, for  faith  is  not  a  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  if  it  mean  the 
merit  of  works  of  any  kind,  it  is  equally  without  foundation,  for 
no  merit  is  allowed  to  faith,  and  faith,  in  the  sense  of  exclusive 
affiance,  or  trusting  in  the  merits  of  another,  shuts  out,  by  its  very 
nature,  all  assumption  of  merit  to  ourselves,  or  there  would  be  no 
need  of  resorting  to  another's  merit ;  but  if  it  mean,  that  faith  or 
believing  is  the  doing  of  something,  in  order  to  our  justification,  it 
is,  in  this  view,  the  performance  of  a  condition,  a  sine  qua  non, 
which  is  not  only  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  but  required  of  us, — 
"  this  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath 
sent ;"  "  he  that  believeth,  shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned."  And  so  far  is  this  considered  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  as  prejudicing  the  free  grace  of  God  in  our  justification, 
that  he  makes  our  justification  by  faith,  the  proof  of  its  gratuitous 
nature,  "for  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through /ai</i."  "Therefore, 
it  is  by  faith,  that  it  might  be  through  grace.^^ 

A  third  objection  is,  that  the  imputation  of  faith  for  righteous- 
ness gives  occasion  to  boasting,  which  is  condemned  by  the 
Gospel.  The  answer  to  this  is,  I,  That  the  objection  lies  with 
equal  strength  against  the  theory  of  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  since  laith  is  required  in  order  to  that  imputation. 
3,  Boasting  of  our  faith  is  cut  otf  by  the  consideration,  that  this 
faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God.  3,  If  it  were  not,  yet  the  blessings 
which  follow  upon  our  faith,  are  not  given  with  reference  to 
any  worth  or  merit  which  there  may  be  in  our  believing,  but  are 
given  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Christ,  from  the  bounty  and 
grace  of  God.  4,  St.  Paul  was  clearly  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
who  tells  us  that  "  boasting  is  excluded  by  the  laic  of  faith  ;"  the 
reason  of  which  has  been  already  stated,  that  trust  in  another  for 
salvation,  does,  ipso  facto,  attribute  the  power,  and  consequently 
the  honour  of  saving,  to  another,  and  denies  both  to  ourselves. 

Since,  then,  we  are  "justified  by  faith,"  our  next  inquiry  must 
be,  somewhat  more  particularly,  into  the  specific  quality  of  that 
faith,  which  thus,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  leads  to  this  im- 
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portant  change  in  our  relations  to  the  Being,  whom  we  have 
offended,  so  that  our  offences  are  freely  forgiven,  and  we  are 
restored  to  his  favour. 

On  the  subject  of  justifying  faith,  so  many  distinctions  have 
been  set  up,  so  many  logical  terms  and  definitions  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  systematic  divines,  and  often,  as  Baxter  has  it, 
"  such  quibbling  and  jingling  of  a  mere  sound  of  words,"  that  the 
simple  Christian,  to  whom  this  subject  ought  always  to  be  made 
plain,  has  often  been  grievously  perplexed,  and  no  small  cause 
has  been  given  for  the  derision  of  infidels.  On  this,  as  on  other 
points,  we  appeal  "  to  the  law  and  testimony,"  to  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  who  are,  at  once,  the  only  true  authorities,  and  teachers 
of  the  greatest  simplicity. 

We  remark,  then, 

1.  That  in  Scripture  faith  is  presented  to  us  under  two  lead- 
ing views.  The  first  is  that  of  assent  or  persuasion  ;  the  second, 
that  of  confidence  or  reliance.  That  the  former  may  be  separated 
from  the  latter,  is  also  plain,  though  the  latter  cannot  exist  without 
the  former.  Faith,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  assent  to  truth,  is 
allowed  to  be  possessed  by  devils.  A  dead  inoperative  faith,  is 
also  supposed,  or  declared,  to  be  possessed  by  wicked  men,  pro- 
fessing Christianity ;  for  our  Lord  represents  persons  coming  to 
him  at  the  last  day,  saying,  "  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name,"  &c,  to  whom  he  will  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  never 
knew  you,"  and  yet  the  charge,  in  this  case,  does  not  lie  against 
the  sincerity  of  their  belief,  but  against  their  conduct  as  "  workers 
of  iniquity."  As  this  distinction  is  taught  in  Scripture,  so  it  is 
also  observed  in  experience,  that  assent  to  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  may  result  from  examination  and  conviction,  whilst  yet 
the  spirit  and  conduct  may  be  unrenewed  and  wholly  worldly. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  faith  which  God  requires  of  men 
always  comprehends  confidence  or  reliance,  as  well  as  assent  or 
persuasion,  is  equally  clear.  The  faith  by  which  "  the  elders 
obtained  a  good  report,"  was  of  this  character ;  it  united  assent 
to  the  truth  of  God's  revelations,  to  a  noble  confidence  in  his 
promises.  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee  and  were  not  con- 
founded." We  have  a  farther  illustration  in  our  Lord's  address 
to  his  disciples  upon  the  withering  away  of  the  fig  tree.  "  Have 
faith  in  God."  He  did  not  question  whether  they  believed  the 
existence  of  God,  but  exhorted  them  to  confidence  in  his  promises, 
when  called  by  him  to  contend  with  mountainous  difficulties. 
"  Have  faith  in  God,  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast 
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into  the  sea,  and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that 
these  things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass,  he  shall  have 
whatsoever  he  saith."  It  was  in  reference  to  his  simple  con- 
fidence in  Christ's  power,  that  our  Lord  so  highly  commended 
the  centurion,  Matt,  viii,  10,  and  said,  "  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel."  And  all  the  instances  of  faith 
in  the  persons  miraculously  healed  by  Christ,  were  also  of  this 
kind  :  it  was  belief  in  his  claims,  and  confidence  in  his  good- 
ness and  power. 

The  faith  in  Christ,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is  connected 
with  salvation,  is  clearly  of  this  nature ;  that  is,  it  combines 
assent  with  reliance,  belief  with  trust.  "Whatsoever  ye  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name^''^  that  is,  in  dependance  upon  my  interest 
and  merits,  "  he  shall  give  it  you."  Christ  was  preached  both  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  as  the  object  of  their  trust,  because  he  was 
preached  as  the  only  true  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  they  were  required 
to  renounce  their  dependance  upon  their  own  accustomed  sacri- 
fices, and  to  transfer  that  dependance  to  his  death  and  mediation, — 
and  "  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust,"  He  is  set  forth  as  a 
propitiation,  "  through  faith  in  his  blood  ;"  which  faith  can  neither 
merely  mean  assent  to  the  historical  fact  that  his  blood  was  shed 
by  a  violent  death,  nor  mere  assent  to  the  general  doctrine  that 
his  blood  had  an  atoning  quality ;  but  as  all  expiatory  offerings 
were  trusted  in  as  the  means  of  propitiation  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  faith  or  trust  was  now  to  be  exclusively  rendered  to 
the  blood  of  Christ,  heightened  by  the  stronger  demonstrations  of 
a  Divine  appointment. 

To  the  most  unlettered  Christian  this  then  will  be  most 
obvious,  that  that  faith  in  Christ  which  is  required  of  us,  consists 
both  of  assent  and  trust ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  these 
inseparably  united  will  farther  appear  by  considering,  that  it  is  not 
a  blind  and  superstitious  trust  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  like  that 
of  the  heathens  in  their  sacrifices,  which  leads  to  salvation ;  nor 
the  presumptuous  trust  of  wicked  and  impenitent  men,  who  depend 
on  Christ  to  save  them  in  their  sins  ;  but  such  a  trust  as  is  exer- 
cised according  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;  so  that  to  know  the  Gospel  in  its  leading  principles,  and  to 
liave  a  cordial  belief  in  it,  is  necessary  to  that  more  specific  act  of 
faith  which  is  called  reliance,  or  in  systematic  language,  fiducial 
assent,  of  which  cometh  salvation  The  Gospel,  as  the  scheme  of 
man's  salvation,  supposes  that  he  is  under  law ;  that  this  law  of 
God  has  been  violated  by  all ;  and  that  every  man  is  under  sen- 
tence of  death.     Serious  consideration  of  our  ways,  confession  of 
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the  fact,  and  sorrowful  conviction  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  sin, 
•will  follow  the  gift  of  repentance,  and  a  cordial  belief  of  the  testi- 
mony of  God,  and  we  shall  thus  turn  to  G  od  with  contrite  hearts, 
and  earnest  prayers  and  supplications  for  his  mercy.  This  is 
called  "repentance  towards  God  ;"  and  repentance  being  the  first 
subject  of  evangelical  preaching,  and  then  the  belief  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  is  plain  that  Christ  is  only  immediately  held  out  in  this 
Divine  plan  of  our  redemption  as  the  object  of  trust  in  order  to 
forgiveness  to  persons  in  this  state  of  penitence,  and  under  this 
sense  of  danger.  The  degree  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  alarm  upon 
this  discovery  of  our  danger  as  sinners,  is  no  where  fixed  in 
Scripture ;  only  it  is  supposed  every  where,  that  it  is  such  as  to 
iead  men  to  inquire  earnestly  "  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  and 
to  use  all  the  appointed  means  of  salvation,  as  those  who  feel  that 
their  salvation  is  at  issue ;  that  they  are  in  a  lost  condition,  and 
must  be  pardoned  or  perish.  To  all  such  persons,  Christ,  as  the 
only  atonement  for  sin,  is  exhibited  as  the  object  of  their  trust, 
with  the  promise  of  God,  "  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  Nothing  is  required  of 
such  but  this  actual  trust  in,  and  personal  apprehension  or  taking 
hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  upon 
their  thus  believing  they  are  justified,  their  faith  is  "  counted  for 
righteousness." 

This  appears  to  be  the  plain  scriptural  representation  of  this 
doctrine,  and  we  may  infer  from  it,  1 .  That  the  faith  by  which  we 
are  justified  is  not  a  mere  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
which  leaves  the  heart  unmoved  and  unaffected  by  a  sense  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  sin,  and  the  desire  of  salvation,  though  it  sup- 
poses this  assent ;  nor,  2.  Is  it  that  more  hvely  and  cordial  assent 
to,  and  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  touching  our  sinful 
and  lost  condition,  which  is  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and   fi'om  which  springeth  repentance,  though   this  must 
precede  it ;   nor,  3.   Is  it  only  the   assent  of  the   mind  to  the 
method  by  which  God  justifies  the  ungodly  by  faith  in  the  sacrifice 
of  his  Son,  though  this  is  an  element  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  hearty  con- 
currence of  "  the  will  and  affections  with  this  plan  of  salvation, 
which  imphes  a  renunciation  of  every  other  refuge,"  "and  an  actual 
trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  personal  apprehension  of  his  merits :  such 
a  behef  of  the  Gospel  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  leads  us 
to  come  to  Christ,  to  receive  Christ,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and  to 
commit  the  keeping  of  our  souls  into  his  hands,  in  humble  confi- 
dence of  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  save  us."(l) 
(1)  Bunting's  Sermon  on  Justification. 
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This  is  that  qualifying  condition  to  which  the  promise  of  God 
annexes  justification ;  that  without  which  justification  would  not 
take  place  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  that  we  are  justified  by  faith ; 
not  by  the  merit  of  faith,  but  by  faith  instrumentally  as  this  condi- 
tion, for  its  connection  with  the  benefit  arises  from  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  the  promise  of  God.  "  If  Christ  had  not  merited,  God 
had  not  promised  ;  if  God  had  not  promised,  justification  had 
never  followed  upon  this  faith;  so  that  the  indissoluble  connection 
of  faith  and  justification  is  from  God's  institution,  whereby  he  hath 
bound  himself  to  give  the  benefit  upon  performance  of  the  con- 
dition. Yet  there  is  an  aptitude  in  this  faith  to  be  made  a  condition, 
for  no  other  act  can  receive  Christ  as  a  priest  propitiating,  and 
pleading  the  propitiation,  and  the  promise  of  God  for  his  sake  to 
give  the  benefit.  As  receiving  Christ  and  the  gracious  promise  in 
this  manner,  it  acknowledgeth  man's  guilt,  and  so  man  renounceth 
all  righteousness  in  himself,  and  honoureth  God  the  Father,  and 
Christ  the  Son  the  only  Redeemer.  It  glorifies  God's  mercy  and 
free  grace  in  the  highest  degree.  It  acknowledgeth  on  earth,  as 
it  will  be  perpetually  acknowledged  in  heaven,  that  the  whole 
salvation  of  sinful  man,  from  the  beginning  to  the  last  degree 
thereof,  whereof  there  shall  be  no  end,  is  from  God's  freest  love, 
Christ's  merit  and  intercession,  his  own  gracious  promise,  and  the 
power  of  his  own  Holy  Spirit. "(2) 

Justification  by  faith  alone  is  thus  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  it  was  this  great  doctrine  brought  forth  again 
from  the  Scriptures  into  public  view,  and  maintained  by  their 
authority,  which  constituted  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the 
reformation  from  Popery  ;  and  on  which  no  compromise  could 
be  allowed  with  that  corrupt  church  which  had  substituted  for  it 
the  merit  of  works.  Melancthon,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  thus  speaks  :  "  To  represent  justification  by  faith 
only,  has  been  considered  objectionable,  though  Paul  concludes 
that  '  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law ;' 
'  that  we  are  justified  freely  by  hi.-  grace,'  and  '  that  it  is  the  gift 
of  God,  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.'  If  the  use  of 
the  exclusive  term  only  is  deemed  inadmissible,  let  them  expunge 
from  the  writings  of  the  apostles  the  exclusive  phrases,  '  by  grace,* 
'  not  of  tcor/es,'  '  the  gift  of  God,'  and  others  of  similar  import." 
"  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,"  says  the  11th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England,  "only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  faith,  not  for  our  works  and  deservings ;"  and  again, 

(2)  Lawson". 
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in  the  Homily  on  Salvation,  "  St.  Paul  declares  nothing  upon  the 
behalf  of  man,  concerning  his  justification,  but  only  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  man's 
only  work  without  God.  And  yet  that  faith  doth  not  shut  out 
repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  joined 
with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified  ;  but  only  shutteth  them 
out  from  the  office  of  justifying.  So  that  although  they  be  all 
present  together  in  him  that  is  justified,  yet  they  justify  not 
altogether." 

It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  is  peculiarly  a  Calvin- 
istic  one.  It  has,  in  consequence,  often  been  attacked  under  this 
mistake,  and  confounded  with  the  peculiarities  of  that  system,  by 
writers  of  limited  reading,  or  perverting  ingenuity.  It  is  the  doc- 
trine, as  we  have  seen,  not  of  the  Calvinistic  confessions  only, 
but  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants,  at  least  of  the  early 
divines  of  that  party  ;  and  though  among  many  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  errors  of  Popery  on  the  subject  of  justi- 
fication have  had  their  influence,  and  some,  who  have  contended 
for  justification  by  faith  alone,  have  lowered  the  scriptural  stand- 
ard of  believing,  the  doctrine  itself  has  often  been  very  ably 
maintained  by  its  later  non-Calvinistic  divines.  Thus  justification 
by  faith  alone  ;  faith  which  excludes  all  works,  both  of  the  cere- 
monial and  moral  law ;  all  works  performed  by  Gentiles  under 
the  law  of  nature ;  all  works  of  evangelical  obedience,  though 
they  spring  from  faith ;  has  been  defended  by  Whitby,  in  the 
preface  to  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  though  he 
was  a  decided  anti-Calvinist.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
others ;  and  we  may,  finally,  refer  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  revived, 
by  his  preaching  and  writings,  an  evangelical  Arminianism  in  this 
country;  and  who  has  most  clearly  and  ably  established  this  truth 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  general  redemption,  and  God's 
universal  love  to  man. 

"  By  affirming  that  faith  is  the  term  or  condition  of  justification, 
I  mean,  first,  that  there  is  no  justification  without  it.  '  He  that 
beheveth  not  is  condemned  already,'  and  so  long  as  he  believeth 
not,  that  condemnation  canjiot  be  removed,  but  the  '  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.'  As  '  there  is  no  other  name  given  under  heaven, 
than  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,'  no  other  merit  ichereby  a  con- 
demned sinner  can  ever  be  saved  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  so  there  is 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  a  share  in  his  merit,  than  by  faith  in 
his  name.     So  that,  as  long  as  we  are  without  this  faith,  we  are 
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'  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  we  are  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  without  God  in  the  world.'  What- 
soever virtues  (so  called)  a  man  may  have,  I  speak  of  those  unto 
whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  ;  for  '  what  have  1  to  do  to  judge 
them  that  are  without  V  Whatsoever  good  works  (so  accounted) 
he  may  do,  it  profiteth  not ;  he  is  still  a  child  oj  wrath,  still  under 
the  curse,  till  he  believe  in  Jesus. 

"  Faith,  therefore,  is  the  necessary  condition  of  justification. 
Yea,  and  the  only  necessary  condition  thereof  This  is  the  second 
point  carefully  to  be  observed  ;  that  the  very  moment  God  giveth 
faith  (for  it  is  the  gift  of  God)  to  the  '  ungodly,  that  worketh  not,' 
that  '  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness.'  He  hath  no 
righteousness  at  all  antecedent  to  this,  not  so  much  as  negative 
righteousness,  or  innocence.  But  'faith  is  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness,'  the  very  moment  that  he  believeth.  Not  that  God 
(as  was  observed  before)  thinketh  him  to  be  what  he  is  not.  But 
as  '  he  made  Christ  to  be  a  sin  offering  for  us,'  that  is,  treated  him 
as  a  sinner,  punished  him  for  our  sins ;  so  he  counteth  us  right- 
eous, from  the  time  we  believe  in  him  ;  that  is,  he  doth  not  punish 
us  for  our  sins,  yea,  treats  us  as  though  we  were  guiltless  and 
righteous. 

"  Surely  the  difficulty  of  assenting  to  the  proposition,  that  faith 
is  the  only  condition  of  justification,  must  arise  from  not  under- 
standing it.  We  mean  thereby  this  much,  that  it  is  the  only  thing, 
without  which  no  one  is  justified  ;  the  only  thing  that  is  immedi- 
ately, indispensably,  absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  pardon.  As, 
on  the  one  hand,  though  a  man  should  have  every  thing  else, 
without  faith,  yet  he  cannot  be  justified  ;  so  on  the  other,  though 
he  be  supposed  to  want  every  thing  else,  yet  if  he  hath  faith,  he 
cannot  but  be  justified.  For  suppose  a  sinner  of  any  kind  or  de- 
gree, in  a  full  sense  of  his  total  ungodliness,  of  his  utter  inability 
to  think,  speak,  or  do  good,  and  his  absolute  meetness  for  hell 
fire  :  suppose,  I  say,  this  sinner,  helpless  and  hopeless,  casts  him- 
self wholly  on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  (which  indi  ed  he 
cannot  do  but  by  the  grace  of  God,)  who  can  doubt,  but  he  is 
forgiven  in  that  mometjt  ?  Who  will  affirm,  that  any  more  is 
indispensably  required,  before  that  sinner  can  be  justified  ?"(3) 

To  the  view  of  justifying  faith  we  have  attempted  to  establish, 
namely,  the  entire  trust  and  reliance  of  an  awakened  and  penitent 
sinner,  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  alone,  as  the  meritorious  ground 
of  his  pardon,  some  objections  have  been  made,  and  some  con- 

(3)  Weslet's  Sermonf, 
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trary  hypotheses  opposed,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  to 
the  test  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  general  objection  is,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  unfavourable  to 
morality.  This  was  the  objection  irt  St.  Paul's  day,  and  it  has 
been  urged  through  all  ages  ever  since.  It  proceeds,  however, 
upon  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  has  some- 
times been  suggested  by  that  real  abuse  of  it,  to  which  all  truth 
is  liable  by  men  of  perverted  minds  and  corrupted  hearts.  Some 
of  these  have  pretended,  or  deceived  themselves  into  the  conclu- 
sion, that  if  the  atonement  made  for  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
only  be  relied  upon,  however  presumptuously,  the  sins  which  they 
commit  will  be  forgiven ;  and  that  there  is  no  motive,  at  least 
from  fear  of  consequences,  to  avoid  sin.  Others  observing  this 
abuse,  or  misled,  probably,  by  incautious  statements  of  sincere 
persons  on  this  point,  have  concluded  this  to  be  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  doctrine,  however  innocently  it  may  sometimes 
be  held.  Attempts  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  guard  the  doc- 
trine, and  from  these,  on  the  other  hand,  errors  have  arisen.  The 
Romish  church  contends  for  justification  by  inherent  righteousness, 
and  makes  faith  a  part  of  that  righteousness.  Others  contend, 
that  faith  signifies  obedience ;  others  place  justification  in  faith 
and  good  works  united  ;  others  hold  that  faith  gives  us  an  interest 
in  the  merit  of  Christ,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  a  sincere  but 
imperfect  obedience  ;  others  think  that  true  faith  is  in  itself  essen- 
tially, and,  per  se,  the  necessary  root  of  obedience. 

The  proper  answer  to  the  objection,  that  justification  by  faith 
alone,  leads  to  licentiousness,  is,  that  "  though  we  are  justified  by 
faith  alone,''^  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  is  not  alone  in  the 
heart  which  exercises  it.  In  receiving  Christ  as  the  writers  of  the 
Reformation  often  say,  "  faith  is  sola,  yet  not  solitaria.^'  It  is  not 
the  trust  of  a  man  asleep  and  secure,  but  the  trust  of  one  awaken- 
ed and  aware  of  the  peril  of  eternal  death,  as  the  wages  of  sin ;  it 
is  not  the  trust  of  a  man,  ignorant  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  God's 
holy  law ;  but  of  one  who  is  convinced  and  "  slain"  by  it ;  not 
the  trust  of  an  impenitent,  but  of  a  penitent  man ;  the  trust  of 
one,  in  a  word,  who  feels,  through  the  convincing  power  of  the 
word  and  spirit  of  God,  that  he  is  justly  exposed  to  wrath,  and  in 
whom  this  conviction  produces  a  genuine  sorrow  for  sin,  and  an 
intense  and  supreme  desire  to  be  delivered  from  its  penalty  and 
dominion.  Now  that  all  this  is  substantially,  or  more  particularly, 
in  the  experience  of  all  who  pass  into  this  state  of  justification 
through  faith,  is  manifest  from  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  in  which  the  moral  state  of  man  is  traced 
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in  the  experience  of  St.  Paul  as  an  example,  from  his  conviction  for 
sin  by  the  law  of  God,  revealed  to  him  in  its  spirituality,  to  his 
entrance  into  the  condition  and  privileges  of  a  justified  state.  We 
see  here,  guilt,  fear,  a  vain  stiuggle  with  bondage,  poignant  dis- 
tress, self  despair,  readiness  to  submit  to  any  effectual  mode  of 
deliverance  which  may  be  offered,  acceptance  of  salvation  by 
Christ,  the  immediate  removal  of  condemnation,  dominion  over 
sin,  with  all  the  fruits  of  regeneration,  and  the  lofty  hopes  of  the 
glory  of  God.  So  far,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone  from  leading  to  a  loose  and  careless  conduct,  that  that 
very  state  of  mind  in  which  alone  this  faith  can  be  exercised,  is 
one  which  excites  the  most  earnest  longings  and  efforts  of  mind 
to  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  as  well  as  from  its  penalty  ; 
and  to  be  free  from  its  penalty  in  order  that  freedom  from  its 
bondage  may  follow.  As  this  is  proved  by  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
epistle  referred  to,  so  the  former  part  of  the  8th,  which  continues 
the  discourse,  (unfortunately  broken  by  the  division  of  the  chap- 
ters,) shows  the  moral  state  which  is  the  immediate  result  of 
"  being  in  Christ  Jesus,"  through  the  exercise  of  that  faith,  which 
alone,  as  we  have  seen,  can  give  us  a  personal  interest  in  him. 
"  There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  is  the  first  result  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  a  consequent  exemp- 
tion from  condemnation.  The  next  is  manifestly  concomitant 
with  it, — "  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  /Spirit" 
which  is  now  in  its  fulness  imparted  to  them ;  and  by  which, 
being  regenerated,  they  are  dehvered  from  the  bondage  before 
described,  and  "  walk"  after  his  will,  and  under  his  sanctifying 
influence.  This  brings  us  precisely  to  the  answer  which  the 
apostle  himself  gives  to  the  objection  to  which  we  are  referring, 
in  the  6th  chapter — "  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  shall  we  continue 
in  sin  that  grace  may  abound  ?  God  forbid,  how  shall  we  who 
are  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  ?"  The  moral  state  of 
every  man  who  is  justified,  is  here  described  to  be,  that  he  is 
"  dead  to  sin."  Not  that  justification  strictly  is  a  death  unto  sin, 
or  regeneration  ;  but  into  this  state  it  immediately  brings  us,  so 
that,  though  they  are  properly  distinguished  in  the  order  of  our 
thoughts,  and  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  go  together ;  he  to 
whom  "  there  is  no  condemnation,"  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit ;  and  he  who  experiences  the  "  abounding  of  the 
grace  of  God"  in  his  pardon,  is  "  dead  to  sin,"  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, continue  therein.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  faith  that  justifies ; 
from  that  alone,  as  it  brings  us  to  Christ  our  deliverer,  our  entire 
deliverance  from  sin  can  follow  ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  faith 
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becomes  exclusively  the  doctrine  of  holiness,  and  points  out  tlie 
only  remedy  for  sin's  dominion. 

It  is  true,  that  some  colour  -would  be  given  to  the  contrary 
opinion,  were  it  to  be  admitted,  that  this  act  of  faith,  followed  by  our 
justification,  did  indefeisibly  settle  our  right  to  eternal  blessedness 
by  a  title  not  to  be  vitiated  by  any  future  transgression ;  but  this 
doctrine,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Calvinists,  we 
shall,  in  its  place,  show  to  be  unscriptural.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say,  that  it  has  no  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  alone,  though  so  often  ignorantly  identified  with  it.  Our 
probation  is  not  terminated  by  our  pardon.  Wilful  sin  will  in- 
fallibly plunge  us  again  into  condemnation,  vrith  heightened 
aggravations  and  hazards  ;  and  he  only  retains  this  state  of 
favour,  wh  continues  to  believe  with  that  same  faith  which  brings 
back  to  him,  not  only  the  assurances  of  God's  mercy,  but  the 
continually  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  as  stated  in  the 
Scriptures,  needs  not,  therefore,  any  of  those  guards  and  cautions, 
which  we  have  enumerated  above,  and  which  all  involve  serious 
errors,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out. 

1 .  The  error  of  the  Romish  church  is  to  confound  justification 
and  sanctification.  So  the  Council  of  Trent  declares,  that  "justi- 
fication is  not  only  the  remission  of  sins,  but  also  the  sanctification 
of  the  inner  man  ;  and  that  the  only  formal  cause  of  justification, 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  that  whereby  he  is  just,  but  that 
by  which  he  makes  us  just ;"  that  is,  inherently  so.  That  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification  go  together,  we  have  seen ;  but  this  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  the  Council.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  man  is 
made  just  or  holy,  and  then  justified.  The  answer  to  this  has  been 
already  given.  God  "  justifieth  the  ungodly ;"  and  the  Scriptures 
plainly  mean  by  justification,  not  sanctification,  but  simply  the 
remission  of  sin,  as  already  established.  The  passages,  also,  above 
quoted,  show  that  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  reverse  the  order 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sanctification  which  constitutes  a  man 
inherently  righteous,  is  concomitant  with  justification,  but  does  not 
precede  it.  Before  "  condemnation"  is  taken  away,  he  cries  out 
"  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death ;"  when  "  there  is  now  no  condemnation,"  he 
"  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  In  the  nature 
of  things,  too,  justification  and  sanctification  are  distinct.  The 
active  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  taken  in  itself,  either  habitually 
or  actually,  and  as  inherent  in  us,  can  in  nowise  be  justification, 
for  justification  is  the  remission  of  sins.     God  crave  this  Spirit  to 
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angels,  he  give  it  to  Adam  in  the  day  of  creation,  and  this  Spirit 
did  sanctify,  and  now  doth  sanctify  the  blessed  angels,  yet  this 
sanctification  is  not  remission.  Sanctification  cannot  be  the  formal 
cause  of  justificaticn,  any  more  than  justification  can  be  the  formal 
cause  of  glorification  ;  for  however  all  these  may  be  connected, 
they  are  things  perfectly  distinct  and  different  in  their  nature. 
•'  There  be  two  kinds  of  Christian  righteousness,"  says  Hooker, 
*'  the  one  without  us,  which  we  have  by  imputation  ;  the  other  in 
us,  which  consisteth  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  other  Christian 
virtues.  God  giveth  us  both  the  one  justice  and  the  other ;  the 
one  by  accepting  us  for  righteous  in  Christ,  the  other  by  working 
Christian  righteousness  in  us." (4) 

2.  To  the  next  opinion,  that  justifying  faith,  in  the  Christian 
sense,  includes  works  of  evangelical  obedience,  and  is  not,  there- 
fore, simple  affiance  or  fiducial  assent,  the  answer  of  Whitby  is 
forcible.  "  The  Scripture  is  express  and  frequent  in  the  assertion, 
that  believers  are  justified  by  faith,  in  which  expression  either  faith 
must  include  works,  or  evangelical  obedience,  or  it  doth  not :  if 
it  doth  not,  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone ;  and  that  it  doth  not 
formally  include  works  of  evangelical  righteousness,  appears, 
1.  From  the  plain  distinction  which  the  Scripture  puts  between 
thenti,  v/hen  it  informs  us,  that  faith  works  by  love,  is  shown 
forth  by  our  works,  and  exhorts  us  to  add  to  our  faith  virtue,  to 
virtue  knowledge ,  and,  2.  Because  it  is  not  reasonable  to  con- 
ceive, that  Christ  and  his  apoatlco,  making  use  of  a  word  which 
had  a  known  and  fixed  import,  should  mean  more  by  this  word 
than  what  it  signified  in  common  use,  as  sure  they  must  have 
done,  had  they  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  the  whole  of 
our  evangelical  righteousness." (5)  To  this  we  may  add,  that  in 
every  discourse  of  St.  Paul,  as  to  our  justification,  faith  and  works 
arc  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  farther,  that  his  argument  neces- 
sarily excludes  works  of  evangelical  obedience.  For  as  it  clearly 
excludes  all  works  of  ceremonial  law,  so  also  all  works  of  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  law ;  and  that  not  with  any  reference  to  their 
degree,  as  perfect  or  imperfect,  but  with  reference  to  their  nature 
as  works  ;  so  then,  for  this  same  reason  must  all  works  of  evan- 
gelical obedience  be  excluded  from  the  office  of  justifying,  for 
they  are  also  moral  works,  works  of  obedience  to  the  same  law, 
which  is  in  force  under  the  Gospel ;  and  however  they  may  be 
performed  ;  whether  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  or  without 
that  assistance ;   whether  they  spring  from  faith  or  any  other 

(4)  Wscom-se  of  Justification.  ('A  Prefaof?  to  Galafians. 
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principle,  these  are  mere  circumstances  which  alter  not  the  nature 
of  the  acts  themselves,  they  are  ivorks  still,  and  are  opposed  by 
the  apostle  to  grace  and/ai7/i.  "And  if  by  grace,  then  it  is  no 
more  of  works  ;  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace  ;  but  if  it  be  of 
works,  then  is  it  no  more  (of)  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  moro 
work."   Rom.  xi,  6. 

3.  A  third  notion  which  has  been  adopted  to  guard  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  is,  that  faith  apprehends  and  appropriates 
the  merits  of  Christ  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  imper- 
fect obedience.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  sincere  endeavour 
after  obedience,  and  in  this  the  required  guard  is  supposed  to  lie  ; 
but  to  secure  justification  where  obedience  is  still  imperfect  thougii 
sincere,  requires  faith. 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  theory,  that  no  intimation  is 
given  of  it  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  indeed  contradicted  by  it. 
Either  this  sincere  and  imperfect  obedience  has  its  share  in  ouv 
justification,  or  it  has  not ;  if  it  has,  we  are  justified  by  works 
and  faith  united,  which  has  just  been  disproved ;  if  it  has 
not,  then  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  in  the  manner  before 
explained. 

4.  The  last  error  referred  to  is  that  which  represents  faith  as, 
per  se,  the  necessary  root  of  obedience :  so  that  justification  by 
faith  alone  may  be  allowed ;  but  then  the  guard  against  abuse  is 
said  to  lie  in  this,  that  true  faith  is  itself  so  eminent  a  virtue,  that 
it  naturally  produces  good  works. 

The  objection  to  this  statement  lies  not  indeed  so  much  to  the 
substantial  truth  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  it,  or  to  what  is  perhaps 
intended  by  most  of  those  who  so  speak,  for  similar  modes  oi 
expression  we  find  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  elder  divines  of 
the  reformation,  who  most  strenuously  advocated  justification  by 
faith  alone  ;  but  to  the  view  under  which  it  is  presented.  Faith, 
when  genuine,  is  necessarily  the  "  root  and  mother  of  obedience  ;" 
good  works  of  every  kind,  without  exception,  do  also  necessarily 
spring  from  it ;  but  though  we  say  necessarily,  yet  we  do  not 
say  naturally.  The  error  lies  in  considering  faith  in  Christ  as  so 
eminently  a  virtue,  so  great  an  act  of  obedience,  that  it  must 
always  argue  a  converted  and  renewed  state  of  mind  wherever  it 
exists,  from  which,  therefore,  obedience  must  flow.  We  have, 
however,  seen  that  regeneration  does  not  precede  justification ; 
that  till  justification  man  is  under  bondage,  and  that  he  does  not 
"  walk  after  the  Spirit,"  until  he  is  so  "  in  Christ  Jesus  ;"  that  to 
him  "  there  is  now  no  condemnation ;"  yet  faith,  all  acknowledge, 
must  precede  justification,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  presuppose  a 
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regenerate  state  of  mind.  The  truth,  then,  is,  that  faith  does  not 
produce  obedience  by  any  virtue  there  is  in  it,  per  se ;  nor  as  it 
supposes  a  previous  renew^al  of  heart ;  but  as  it  unites  to  Christ, 
gives  us  a  personal  interest  in  the  covenant  of  God's  mercy,  and 
obtains  for  us,  as  an  accomplished  condition,  our  justification, 
from  which  flow  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  regeneration 
of  our  nature.  The  strength  of  faith  lies  not,  then,  in  what  it  is 
in  itself,  but  in  what  it  interests  us  in  ;  it  necessarily  leads  to  good 
works,  because  it  necessarily  leads  to  justification,  on  which 
immediately  follows  our  "  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good 
works,  that  we  may  walk  in  them." 

There  are  yet  a  few  theories  on  the  subject  of  justification  to 
be  stated  and  examined,  which,  however,  the  principles  already 
established  will  enable  us  briefly  to  dismiss. 

That  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  confounds  sanctification 
with  justification,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  influence  of 
this  theory  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  some  leading 
divines  of  the  English  Church,  who  were  not  fully  imbued  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  on  this  great  point,  such  as 
Bishop  Taylor,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  others,  who  make 
regeneration  necessary  to  justification  ;  and  also  in  many  divines 
of  the  Calvinistic  Nonconformist  class,  who  make  regeneration, 
also,  to  precede  justification,  though  not,  like  the  former,  as  a 
condition  of  it. 

The  source  of  this  error  appears  to  be  twofold. 

It  arises,  first,  from  a  loose  and  general  notion  of  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and,  secondly,  from  confounding  that 
change  which  true  evangelical  repentance  doubtless  implies,  with 
regeneration  itself.  A  few  observations  will  dissipate  these 
erroneous  impressions. 

As  to  those  previous  changes  of  mind  and  conduct,  which  they 
often  argue  from,  as  proving  a  new  state  of  mind  and  character, 
they  are  far  from  marking  that  defined  and  unequivocal  state  of 
renovation,  which  our  Lord  expresses  by  the  phrases  "born  again," 
and  "  born  of  the  Spirit,"  and  which  St.  Paul  evidently  explains 
by  being  "created  anew,"  "a  new  creation;"  "living  after  the 
Spirit,"  and  "  walking  in  the  Spirit."  In  the  established  order 
in  which  God  effects  this  mighty  renovation  of  a  nature  previously 
corrupt,  in  answer  to  prayers  directed  to  him,  with  confidence  in 
his  promises  to  that  effect  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  must  be  a  previous 
process,  which  divines  have  called  by  the  expressive  names  of 
'•'awakening,"  and  "  conviction  ;"  that  is,  the  sleep  of  indifference 
to  spiritual  concerns  is  removed,  and  conviction  of  the  sad  facts  of 
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the  case  of  a  man  who  has  hitherto  lived  in  sin,  and  under  the  sole 
dominion  of  a  carnal  and  earthly  mind,  is  fixed  in  the  judgment 
and  the  conscience.  From  this  arises  an  altered  and  a  corrected 
view  of  things  ;  apprehension  of  danger  ;  desire  of  deliverance  ; 
abhorrence  of  the  evils  of  the  heart  and  the  life  ;  strong  efforts  for 
freedom,  resisted  however  by  the  bondage  of  established  habits  and 
innate  corruptions ;  and  a  still  deeper  sense,  in  consequence,  of 
the  need  not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  that  almighty  and  renewing 
influence  which  alone  can  effect  the  desired  change.  It  is  in  this 
state  of  mind,  that  the  prayer  becomes  at  once  heartfelt  and 
appropriate,  "  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  oh  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me." 

But  all  this  is  not  regeneration ;  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  the 
full  and  painful  discovery  of  the  want  of  it ;  nor  will  "  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,"  the  effects  of  an  alarmed  conscience,  and 
of  a  corrected  judgment ;  the  efforts  to  be  right,  however  imper- 
fect ;  which  are  the  signs,  we  also  grant,  of  sincerity,  prove  more 
than  that  the  preparatory  process  is  going  on  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Others  may  endeavour  to  persuade  a  person 
in  this  state  of  mind  that  he  is  regenerate,  but  the  absence  of  love 
to  God  as  his  reconciled  Father ;  the  evils  which  he  detests  having 
still,  in  many  respects,  the  dominion  over  him  ;  the  resistance  of 
his  heart  to  the  unaccustomed  yoke,  when  the  sharp  pangs  of  his 
convictions  do  not,  for  the  moment,  arm  him  with  new  powers  of 
contest ;  his  pride  ;  his  remaining  self  righteousness  ;  his  reluc- 
tance to  be  saved  wholly  as  a  sinner,  whose  repentance  and  all  its 
fruits,  however  exact  and  copious,  merit  nothing  ;  all  assure  himj 
that  even  should  he  often  feel  that  he  is  "  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  he  has  not  entered  it ;  that  his  burden  is  not 
removed  ;  that  his  bonds  are  not  broken  ;  that  he  is  not  "  walking 
in  the  spirit ;"  that  he  is  at  best  but  a  struggling  slave,  not  "  the 
Lord's  free  man."  But  there  is  a  point  which,  when  passed, 
changes  the  scene.  He  believes  wholly  in  Christ ;  he  is  justified 
by  faith ;  he  is  comforted  by  the  Spirit's  "  witnessing  with  his 
spirit,"  that  he  is  now  a  child  of  God  ;  he  serves  God  from  filial 
love  ;  he  has  received  new  powers  ;  the  chain  of  his  bondage  is 
broken,  and  he  is  delivered  ;  he  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit ;  he  is  "  dead  to  sin,  and  cannot  continue  longer 
therein ;"  and  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  in  him — "love,  joy,  peace, 
gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  faith,  temperance."  He  is  now, 
and  not  till  now,  in  a  regenerate  state,  as  that  state  is  described 
in  the  Scriptures.  Before  he  was  a  seeker,  now  he  has  obtained 
what  he  sought ;  and  he  obtains  it  concomitantly  with  justification. 
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Still  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that,  call  this  previous  state  what 
you  will,  either  regeneration  or  repentance,  it  is  necessary  to 
justification ;  and,  therefore,  justification  is  not  by  faith  alone. 
We  answer,  that  we  cannot  call  it  a  regenerated  state,  a  being 
"  born  of  the  Spirit,"  for  the  Scriptures  do  not  so  designate  it ; 
and  it  is  clear,  that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  do  not  belong  to  it  ; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  an  absence,  not  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
for  all  has  its  origin  there,  but  of  that  work  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
we  are  "  born  again"  strictly  and  properly.  Nor  is  the  connec- 
tion of  this  preparatory  process  with  justification  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  faith  with  justification.  It  is  necessary  it  is  true^ 
as  hearing  the  word  is  necessary,  for  "  faith  cometh  by  hearing  ;" 
and  it  is  necessary  as  leading  to  prayer,  and  to  faith,  for  prayer  is 
the  language  of  discovered  want,  and  faith  in  another,  in  the  sense 
of  trust,  is  the  result  of  self  diffidence,  and  self  despair  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  remotely,  not  immediately.  This  distinction  is  clearly 
and  accurately  expressed  by  Mr.  Wesley. (6)  "And  yet  I  allow 
you  this,  that  although  both  repentance  and  the  fruits  thereof,  are, 
in  some  sense,  necessary  before  justification,  yet  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  necessary  in  the  same  sense,  nor  in  the  same  de- 
gree with  faith.  Not  in  the  same  degree  ;  for  in  whatever  moment 
a  man  believes,  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  justified  ; 
his  sins  are  blotted  out ;  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness. But  it  is  not  so  at  whatever  moment  he  repents,  or  brings 
forth  any  or  all  the  fruits  of  repentance.  Faith  alone,  therefore, 
justifies,  which  repentance  alone  does  not;  much  less  any  outward 
work  :  and  consequently  none  of  these  are  necessary  to  justifica- 
tion in  the  same  degree  as  faith.  Nor  in  the  same  sense ;  for 
none  of  these  has  so  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  justification 
as  faith.  This  is  proximately  necessary  thereto ;.  repentance  and 
its  fruits,  remotely,  as  these  are  necessary  to  the  increase  and  con- 
tinuance of  faith.  And  even  in  this  sense,  these  are  only  neces- 
sary on  supposition  that  there  is  time  and  opportunity  for  them  ; 
for  in  many  instances  there  is  not ;  but  God  cuts  short  his  work, 
and  faith  prevents  the  fruits  of  repentance.  So  that  the  general 
proposition  is  not  overthrown,  but  clearly  established  by  these 
concessions,  and  we  conclude  still,  both  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture  and  the  church,  that  faith  alone  is  the  proximate  con- 
dition of  justification."(7) 

If  regeneration,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  Scripture, 
and  not  loosely  and  vaguely,  as  by  many  divines,  both  ancient  and 

(C)  Farther  Appeal,  &c.  (7)  Sermons. 
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modern,  is  then  a  concomitant  of  justification,  it  cannot  be  a  con- 
dition of  it ;  and  as  we  have  shown,  that  all  the  changes  which 
repentance  implies,  fall  short  of  regeneration,  repentance  is  not 
an  evidence  of  a  regenerate  state;  and  thus  the  theory  of  justifi- 
cation by  regeneration  is  untenable.  A  second  theory,  not  indeed 
substantially  different  from  the  former,  but  put  into  different  phrase, 
and  more  formally  laboured,  is  that  of  Bishop  Bull,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  controversy  of  his  day,  upon  the  publication 
of  his  Harmonia  Jipostolica ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  left  the 
deepest  impress  upon  the  views  of  the  clergy  of  the  English 
church,  and  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  obscure  her 
true  doctrine,  as  contained  in  her  articles  and  homilies,  on  this 
leading  point  of  experimental  theology.  This  theory  is  profess- 
edly that  of  justification  by  works,  with  these  qualifications,  that 
the  works  are  evangelical,  or  such  as  proceed  from  faith ;  that  they 
are  done  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  that  such 
works  are  not  meritorious,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  justifica- 
tion. To  estabhsh  this  hypothesis,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the 
force  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  learned  prelate  just  men- 
tioned, therefore,  reverses  the  usual  practice  of  commentators, 
which  is  to  reconcile  St.  James  to  St.  Paul  on  the  doctrine  of 
justification ;  and  assuming  that  St.  James  speaks  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly, and  St.  Paul,  on  this  point,  things  "  hard  to  be  under- 
stood;" he  interprets  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  reconciles  St. 
Paul  to  St.  James.  According  then  to  this  opinion,  St.  James 
explicitly  asserts  the  doctrine  of  justification  of  sinful  men  before 
God  by  the  works  which  proceed  from  faith  in  Christ :  St.  Paul^ 
therefore,  when  he  denies  that  man  can  be  justified  by  works, 
refers  simply  to  works  of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  by 
the  faith  which  justifies,  he  means  the  works  which  spring  from 
faith.     Thus  the  two  apostles  are  harmonized  by  Bishop  Bull. 

The  main  pillar  of  this  scheme  is,  that  St.  James  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  justification  before  God  by  works  springing  from  faith 
in  Christ ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  in  a  discourse  on  justification,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  apostle,  in  the  passages  referred  to, 
both  because  his  words  may  appear  to  form  an  objection  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  which  we  have  estabhshed; 
and,  also,  on  account  of  the  misleading  statements  which  are 
found  in  many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile the  two  apostles,  this  may  be  a  proper  place  for  that  inquiry  ; 
the  result  of  which  will  show,  that  Bishop  Bull  and  the  divines  of 
that  school,  have  as  greatly  mistaken  St.  James  as  they  hav*^ 
mistaken  St.  Paul. 
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Wc  observe  liicn,  1,  that  to  interpret  St.  Paul  by  St.  James 
involves  this  manifest  absurdity,  that  it  is  interpreting  a  writer  who 
treats  professedly,  and  in  a  set  discourse,  on  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, the  justification  of  a  sinful  man  before  God,  by  a  writer  who, 
if  he  could  be  allowed  to  treat  of  that  subject  with  the  same  de- 
sign, does  it  but  incidentally.  This  itself  makes  it  clear,  that  the 
great  axiomata,  the  principles  of  this  doctrine,  must  be  first  sought 
for  in  the  writer  who  enters  professedly,  and  by  copious  argument, 
into  the  inquiry. 

But,  2,  the  two  apostles  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argument, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  not  addressing  themselves  to 
persons  in  the  same  circumstances.  St.  Paul  addresses  the  un- 
believing Jews,  who  sought  justification  by  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  moral  and  ceremonial ;  proves,  that  all  men  are  guilty, 
and  that  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  can  be  |ustified  by  works  of 
obedience  to  any  law,  and  that  therefore  justification  must  be 
by  faith  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Jam.es,  having  to  do,  in 
his  epistle  with  such  as  professed  the  Christian  faith  and  justifica- 
tion by  it,  but  erring  dangerously  about  the  nature  of  faith, 
affirming  that  faith,  in  the  sense  of  opinion  or  mere  belief  of  doc- 
trine, would  save  them,  though  they  should  remain  destitute  of  a 
real  change  in  the  moral  frame  and  constitution  of  their  minds, 
and  give  no  evidence  of  this  in  a  holy  life,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  plead  the  renovation  of  man's  nature,  and  evangelical 
obedience,  as  the  necessary  fruits  of  real  or  living  faith.  The 
question  discussed  by  St.  Paul  is,  whether  works  would  justify ; 
that  by  St.  James  is,  whether  a  dead  faith,  the  mere  faith  of  assent 
would  save. 

3.  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in 
the  same  sense.  The  former  uses  it,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  the  accepting  and  treating  as  righteous  one  who  is 
guilty  but  penitent.  But,  that  St.  James  does  not  speak  of  this 
kind  of  justification  is  most  evident,  from  his  reference  to  the  case 
of  Abraham.  "  Was  not  Abraham,  our  father,  justified  by  works, 
when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ?"  Does  St. 
James  mean,  that  Abraham  was  then  justified  in  the  sense  of  being 
forgiven  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  St,  Paul,  when  speaking  of  the 
justification  of  Abraham,  in  the  sense  of  his  forgiveness  before  God, 
by  the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  fixes  that  event 
many  years  previously,  even  before  Isaac  was  born,  and  when  the 
promise  of  a  seed  was  made  to  him ;  for  it  is  added  by  Moses, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  this  transaction.  Gen.  xv,  6,  "  And 
ho  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteous- 
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ness."  If  then,  St.  James  speaks  of  the  same  kind  of  justifica- 
tion, he  contradicts  St.  Paul  and  Moses,  by  implying  that  Abra- 
ham was  not  pardoned  and  received  into  God's  favour,  until  the 
offering  of  Isaac.  If  no  one  will  maintain  this,  then  the  justifica- 
tion of  Abraham,  mentioned  by  St.  James,  it  is  plain,  does  not 
mean  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and  he  uses  the  term  in  a  different 
sense  to  St.  Paul. 

4.  The  only  sense,  then,  in  which  St.  James  can  take  the 
term  justification,  when  he  says  that  Abraham  was  "justified  by 
works,  when  he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar,"  is,  that 
his  works  manifested  or  proved  that  he  was  justified,  proved  that 
he  was  really  justified  by  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faith 
by  which  he  was  justified,  was  not  dead  and  inoperative,  but 
living  and  active.  This  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  what  follows. 
So  far  is  St.  James  from  denying  that  Abraham  was  justified  by 
the  imputation  of  his  faith  for  righteousness,  long  before  he  offered 
up  his  son  Isaac,  that  he  expressly  allows  it  by  quoting  the  pas- 
sage, Gen.  XV,  6,  in  which  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  least 
twenty-five  years  before ;  and  he  makes  use  of  his  subsequent 
works  in  the  argument,  expressly  to  illustrate  the  vital  and  obedi- 
ent nature  of  the  faith  by  which  he  was  at  first  justified.  "Seest 
thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  his  faith 
made  perfect,  and  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saith,  'Abra- 
ham believed  God,'  (in  a  transaction  twenty-five  years  previous,) 
*  and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,  and  he  was  called 
the  Friend  of  God.'  "  This  quotation  of  James,  from  Gen.  xv,  6, 
demands  special  notice.  "  And  the  scripture,"  he  says,  "  was 
fulfilled,  which  saith,"  &c.  Whitby  paraphrases,  "  was  again 
fulfilled  ;"  some  other  commentators  say  it  "  was  twice  fulfilled," 
m  the  transaction  of  Isaac,  and  at  the  previous  period  to  which 
the  quotation  refers.  These  comments  are,  however,  hasty,  darken 
the  argument  of  St.  James,  and  have  indeed  no  discernible  mean- 
ing at  all.  For,  do  they  mean  that  Abraham  was  twice  justified, 
in  the  sense  of  being  twice  pardoned  ;  or  that  his  justification  was 
begun  at  one  of  the  periods  referred  to,  and  finished  twenty-five 
years  afterwards  ?  These  are  absurdities ;  and  if  they  will  not 
maintain  them,  in  what  sense  do  they  understand  St.  James  to 
use  the  phrase,  "  and  the  scripture  was  fulfilled  <"'  The  scrip- 
ture alluded  to  by  St.  James,  is  that  given  above,  "  and  he  believed 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."  When 
was  the  first  fulfilment  of  this  scripture,  of  which  they  speak  ?  It 
could  not  be  in  the  transaction  of  Abraham's  proper  justification, 
through  his  faith  in  the  promise  respecting  "  his  seed"  as  men- 
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tioned,  Gen.  xv,  6,  for  that  scripture  is  an  historical  narration  of 
the  fact  of  that,  his  justification.  The  fact,  then,  was  not  Si  ful- 
filment of  that  part  of  scripture,  but  that  part  of  scripture  a  sub- 
sequent narration  of  the  fact.  The  only  fulfilment,  consequently, 
that  it  had,  was  in  the  transaction  adduced  by  St.  James,  the 
offering  of  Isaac  ;  but  if  Abraham  had  been,  in  the  proper  sense, 
justified  then,  that  event  could  be  no  fulfilment y  in  their  sense,  of 
a  scripture,  which  is  a  narrative  of  what  was  done  twenty-five 
years  before,  and  which  relates  only  to  what  God  then  did,  name- 
ly, "count  the  faith  of  Abraham  to  him  for  righteousness,"  The 
only  senses  in  which  tlie  term  "  fulfil"  can  be  taken  in  this  passage 
are,  that  of  accomplishment,  or  that  of  illustration  and  establishment. 
The  first  cannot  apply  here,  for  the  passage  is  neither  typical  nor 
prophetic,  and  we  are  left,  therefore,  to  the  second  ;  "  and  the 
scripture  was  fulfilled,"  illustrated,  and  confirmed,  which  saith, 
"  Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for 
iighteousness."  It  was  established  and  confirmed  that  he  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  truly  justified  of  God,  and  that  the  faith  by  which  he 
v/as  justified  was  living  and  operative. 

5.  As  St.  James  does  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the  sense 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  when  he  speaks  of  the  justification  of 
Abraham  by  works,  so  neither  can  he  use  it  in  this  sense  in  the 
general  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  it ;  "  Ye  see,  then,  how 
that  by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only."  The 
ground  on  which  he  rests  this  general  inference  is  the  declarative 
justification  of  Abraham,  which  resulted  from  his  lofty  act  of  obe- 
dience in  the  case  of  Isaac,  and  which  was  eminently  itself  an  act 
of  obedient  faith  ;  and  the  justification  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
general  conclusion  of  the  argument,  must,  therefore,  be  taken  in 
the  same  sense.  He  speaks  not  of  the  act  of  being  justified  before 
God,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  effected  ;  but  of  being  proved 
to  be  in  a  manifest  and  scripturally  approved  state  of  justification. 
"  Ye  see,  that  then,  by  works  a  man  is"  shown  to  be  in  a  "justi- 
fied" state ;  or  how  his  profession  of  being  in  the  Divine  favour  is 
justified  and  confirmed  "  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only,"  or 
mere  doctrinal  faith  ;  not  by  the  faith  of  mere  intellectual  assent, 
not  by  the  faith  which  is  dead,  and  unproductive  of  good  works. 

Lastly,  so  far  are  the  two  apostles  from  being  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  that,  as  to  faith  as  well  as  works,  they  most  perfectly 
agree.  St.  Jan^es  declares,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  by  mere 
faith.  But,  then,  by  faith  he  means,  not  the  same  faith  to  which 
St.  Paul  attributes  a  saving  efficacy.  His  argument  sufficiently 
shows  this.     He  speaks  of  a  faith  which  is  "  alone"  and  "  dead," 
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St.  Paul  of  the  faith  which  is  never  alone,  though  it  alone  ju8ti- 
fieth ;  which  is  not  solitaria,  though  it  is  sola  in  this  work,  as  our 
old  divines  speak  ;  the  faith  of  a  penitent,  humbled  man,  who  not 
.only  yields  speculative  assent  to  the  scheme  of  Gospel  doctrine, 
but  flies  with  confidence  to  Christ,  as  his  sacrifice  and  Redeemer, 
for  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  it ;  the  faith,  in  a  w  ord, 
which  is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  by  which  a  true  believer 
enters  into  and  lives  the  spiritual  life,  because  it  vitally  unites  him  to 
Christ,  the  fountain  of  that  life — "  the  life  wliich  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me." 

There  is  then  no  foundation  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  for  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  according  to  Bishop  Bull's 
theory.  The  other  arguments  by  which  this  notion  has  been  sup- 
ported, are  refuted  by  the  principles  which  have  been  already  laid 
down,  and  confirmed  from  the  word  of  God. 

A  third  theory  has,  also,  had  great  influence  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  is  to  this  day  explicitly  asserted  by  some  of  its 
leading  divines  and  prelates.  It  acknowledges  that,  provided  faith 
be  understood  to  be  sincere  and  genuine,  men  are  justified  by  faith 
only,  and  in  this  they  reject  the  opinion  just  examined  ;  but  then 
they  take  faith  to  be  mere  belief,  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  nothing  more.  This  is  largely  defended  by  Whitby,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Galatians,  which,  in  other  respects,  ably  shows  that 
justification  is  in  no  sense  by  works,  either  natural.  Mosaic,  or 
evangehcal.  The  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  he  describes  to 
be  "  a  full  assent  to,  or  firm  persuasion  of  mind  concerning  the 
truth  of  what  is  testified  by  God  himself  respecting  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  in  particular,  "  that  he  was  Christ  the  Son  of  God." 
"  This  was  the  faith  which  the  apostles  required  in  order  to  bap- 
tism ;"  "  by  this  faith  men  were  put  into  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
if  they  persevered  in  it,  would  obtain  it." 

Nearly  the  same  view  is  taught  by  the  present  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  his  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  and  his  Elements  of 
Theology,  and  it  is,  probably,  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the 
national  clergy,  not  distinguished  as  evangelical,  though  with  many 
it  is  also  much  mingled  with  the  scheme  of  Bishop  Bull.  "  Faith 
and  belief,"  says  Bishop  Tomline,  "  strictly  speaking,  mean  the 
same  thing."  If,  then,  a  penitent  Heathen  or  Jew,  convinced 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  the  promised  Saviour  of  the  world, 
"  having  understood  that  baptism  was  essential  to  the  blessings  of 
the  new  and  merciful  dispensation,  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
which  he  was  fully  persuaded,  would  eagerly  apply  to  some  one 
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of  those  who  were  commissioned  to  baptize ;  his  baptism,  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  appointed  form  to  a  true  believer,  would 
convey  justification  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  baptized  person  would 
receive  remission  of  his  past  sins,  would  be  reconciled  to  God,  and 
be  accounted  just  and  righteous  in  his  sight. "(8)  "Faith,  there- 
fore, including  repentance  for  former  offences,  was,  as  far  as  the 
person  himself  was  concerned,  the  sole  requisite  for  justification  ; 
no  previous  work  was  enjoined ;  but  baptism  was  invariably 
the  instrument,  or  external  form,  by  which  justification  was 
conveyed. "(9) 

The  confusedness,  and  contrariety  of  this  scheme  will  be  obvious 
to  the  reader. 

It  will  not  be  denied  to  Dr.  Whitby,  that  the  apostles  baptized 
upon  the  profession  of  a  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  Sonship  of 
our  Lord  ;  nor  is  it  denied  to  Bishop  Tomline,  that  when  baptism, 
in  the  case  of  true  penitents,  was  not  only  an  outward  expression 
of  the  faith  of  assent ;  but,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  committal 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  baptized  to  Christ,  by  an  act  of 
confidence,  the  power  to  do  which  was,  no  doubt,  often  given  as 
a  part  of  the  grace  of  baptism,  justification  would  follow  ; — the 
real  question  is,  whether  justification  follows  mere  assent.  This 
is  wholly  contradicted  by  the  argument  of  St.  James  ;  for  if  dead 
faith,  by  which  he  means  mere  assent  to  doctrine,  is  no  evidence 
of  a  justified  state,  it  cannot  be  justifying  ;  which  I  take  to  be  as 
conclusive  an  argument  as  possible.  For  St.  James  does  not  deny 
faith  to  him  who  has  faith  without  works  ;  if  then  he  has  faith,  the 
apostle  can  mean  by  faith  nothing  else  certainly  than  assent  or 
belief:  "  Thou  believest  there  is  one  God,  thou  doest  well ;"  and 
as  this  faith,  according  to  him  is  "  alone,"  by  faith  he  means  mere 
assent  of  the  intellect.  This  argument  shows,  that  those  theolo- 
gians are  unquestionably  in  error,  who  make  justification  the  result 
of  mere  assent  to  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  or 
doctrinal  belief.  And  neither  Dr.  Whitby  nor  Bishop  Tomline 
is  able  to  carry  this  doctrine  throughout.  The  former 'contends, 
that  this  assent,  when  firm  and  sincere,  must  produce  obedience  ; 
but  St.  James  denies  neither  firmness  of  conviction,  noi  sincerity 
to  his  inoperative  faith,  and  yet,  he  tells  us,  that  it  remained 
"  alone,"  and  was  "  dead."  Besides,  if  faith  justifies  only  as  it 
produces  obedience,  it  does  not  justify  alone,  and  the  justifying 
efficacy  lies  in  the  virtual  or  actual  obedience  proceeding  from  it, 
which  gives  up  Whitby's  main  position,  and  goes  into  the  scheme 

(8)  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  chap.  iii.  f9)  Ibid. 
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of  Bishop  Bell.  Equally  inconsistent  is  Bishop  Tomline.  He 
acknowledges  that  "  belief,  or  faith,  may  exist,  unaccompanied  by 
any  of  the  Christian  graces ;"  and  that  "  this  faith  does  not 
justify."  How  then  will  he  maintain  that  justification  is  by  faith 
alone,  in  the  sense  of  belief  ?  Again  he  tells  us,  that  the  faith  which 
is  the  means  of  salvation,  "  is  that  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
which  produces  obedience  to  its  precepts,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  firm  reliance  upon  the  merits  of  Christ."  Still  farther,  that 
*'  baptism  is  the  instrument  invariably  by  which  justification  is 
conveyed. "(1)  Thus,  then,  we  are  first  told,  that  justifying  faith 
is  belief  or  assent ;  then  that  various  other  things  are  connected 
with  it  to  render  it  justifying,  such  as  previous  repentance,  the 
power  of  producing  obedience,  reliance  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
and  baptism  !  All  this  confusion  and  contradiction  shows,  that 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  the  sense  of  belief  or 
intellectual  assent  only,  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  worse  than  Antinomian  consequence,  which  would 
follow  from  the  doctrine,  its  advocates  are  obliged  so  to  explain, 
and  qualify,  and  add,  as  to  make  many  approaches  to  that  true 
doctrine  against  which  they  hurl  both  censure  and  ridicule. 

The  error  of  this  whole  scheme  lies  in  not  considering  the 
essence  of  justifying  faith  to  be  trust  or  confidence  in  Christ  as 
our  sacrifice  for  sin,  which,  though  Whitby  and  others  of  his 
school,  have  attempted  to  ridicule  by  calling  it  "  a  leaning  or 
rolling  of  ourselves  upon  him  for  salvation,"  availing  themselves 
of  the  coarse  terms  used  by  scoflfers,  is  yet  most  manifestly,  as  we 
have  indeed  already  seen,  the  only  sense  in  which  faith  can  be 
rationally  taken,  when  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  means  of  reconciliation 
with  God,  is  its  object,  and  indeed  when  any  promise  of  God  is 
made  to  us.  It  is  not  surely  that  we  may  merely  believe  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice  foi  sin,  that  he  is  "  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiation," but  that  we  may  trust  in  its  efficacy  ;  it  is  not  that  we 
may  merely  believe  that  God  has  made  promises  to  us,  that  his 
merciful  engagements  in  our  favour  are  recorded  ;  but  that  we 
may  have  confidence  in  them,  and  thus  be  supported  by  them. 
This  was  the  faith  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  By  faith 
Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he 
should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed,  and  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went."  His  faith  was  confidence. 
"  Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."  "  Who  is  among 
you  that  feareth  the  Lord  ?  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

(1)  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  chap.  iii. 
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and  stay  upon  his  God."  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is."  It  is  under  this  notion  of 
trust  that  faith  is  continually  represented  to  us  also  in  the  New 
Testament.  "In  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trusl^  "For there- 
fore we  both  labour  and  suffer  reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the 
living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  them 
that  believe."  "  For  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  (trusted)  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  /  have  committed 
unto  him  against  that  day."  "  If  we  hold  the  beginning  of  our 
confidence  steadfast  to  the  end." 

The  fourth  theory  which  we  may  notice,  is  that  which  rejects 
justification  in  the  present  life,  and  defers  its  administration  to  the 
last  day.  This  has  had  a  few,  and  but  a  few  abettors,  and  the 
principal  arguments  for  it  are,  1.  That  all  the  consequences  of 
sin  are  not  removed  from  even  believers  in  the  present  life,  whereas 
a  full  remission  of  sin  necessarily  implies  the  full  and  immediate 
remission  of  pimishment.  2,  That  if  believers  are  justified,  that 
is  judged  in  the  present  life,  they  must  be  judged  twice,  whereas 
there  is  but  one  judgment,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's 
second  coming.  3.  That  the  Scriptures  speak  of  justification 
at  the  last  day,  as  when  our  Lord  declares  "  that  every  idle  word 
that  men  shall  speak  they  shall  give  an  account  thereof  in  the  day 
of  judgment,"  and  adds,  "  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  (then)  be 
justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned." 

To  all  these  arguments,  wiiich  a  few  words  will  refute,  the 
general,  and  indeed,  sufficient  answer  is,  that  justification  in  the 
sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  only  import  of  the  term  in 
question,  is  constan'ly  and  ex|;hcitly  spoken  of  as  a  present 
attainment.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  case  with  Abraham  and 
with  David,  by  St.  Paul  ;  it  was  surely  the  case  with  those  to 
whom  our  Lord  said,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  ;  and  with  her 
of  whom  he  declared,  that  having  "much  forgiven  she  loved 
much."  "  We  have,"  says  St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
"  redemption  tiuough  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  So 
plain  a  point  needs  no  confirmation  by  more  numerous  quotations; 
and  the  oidy  means  which  the  advocates  of  the  theory  have 
resorted  to  for  explaining  such  passages  consistently  with  their 
own  views,  is  absurdly,  and  we  may  add  audaciously,  to  resolve 
them  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  speaks  of  a  future  thing  when 
certain,  as  present ;  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  sets  all 
criticism  at  defiance. 

As  to  the  first  argument,  we  may  observe  that  it  assumes,  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  that  all  its  consequences  should 
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be  immediately  removed,  or  otherwise  they  assert  it  is  no  pardon 
at  all.  This  is  to  affirm,  that  to  be  freed  from  punishment  in 
another  life,  and  finally,  and  indeed  in  a  short  time,  to  be  freed 
from  the  afflictions  of  this,  is  not  a  pardon  ;  which  no  one  can 
surely  deliberately  affirm.  This  notion,  also,  loses  sight  entirely 
of  the  obviously  wise  ends  which  are  answered  by  postponing  the 
removal  of  affliction  and  diseases  from  those  who  are  admitted  into 
the  divine  favour,  till  another  Ufe  ;  and  of  the  sanctification  of  all 
these  to  their  benefit,  so  that  they  entirely  lose,  when  they  are  not 
the  consequence  of  new  offences,  their  penal  character,  and  be- 
come parts  of  a  merciful  discipline,  "  working;'  together  for  good." 

The  second  argument  assumes,  that  because  there  is  but  one 
general  judgment,  there  can  be  no  acts  of  judgment  which  are 
private  and  personal.  But  the  one  is  in  no  sense  contrary  to  the 
other.  Justification  may,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  be  a  judicial 
proceeding  under  a  merciful  constitution,  as  before  explained,  and 
yet  offer  no  obstruction  to  a  general,  public,  and  final  judgment. 
The  latter  indeed  grows  out  of  the  former  ;  for  since  this  offer  of 
mercy  is  made  to  all  men  by  the  Gospel,  they  are  accountable  for 
the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  it,  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  general 
judgment  to  exhibit,  that  the  righteousness  of  God,  in  the  punish- 
ment of  them  "  that  believe  not  the  Gospel,"  may  be  demonstrated 
and  the  ground  of  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  been  sinners, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  be  declared.  We  may  also 
farther  observe,  that  so  far  is  t!ie  appointment  of  one  general 
judgment  from  interfering  with  acts  of  judgment  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Most  High  as  the  governor  of  men,  that  he  is  constantly 
judging  men,  both  as  individuals  and  nations,  and  distributing  to 
them  both  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  argument  from  the  justification  of  men  at  the  last  day, 
proceeds,  also,  upon  a  false  assumption.  It  takes  justification 
then  and  now  for  the  same  act ;  and  it  supposes  it  to  proceed 
upon  the  same  principle ;  neither  of  which  is  true. 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  it  is  the  same  act.  The  justification  of 
believers  in  this  life,  is  the  remission  of  sins ;  but  where  are  we 
taught  that  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  attained  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ?  Plainly  nowhere,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  in 
opposition  to  this  notion,  for  it  confines  our  preparation  for  judg- 
ment to  the  present  life  only.  When  our  Lord  says,  "  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,"  he  does  not  mean  "by  thy  words 
thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven ;"  and  if  this  is  not  maintained  the  pas- 
sage is  of  no  force  in  the  argument. 

2.  Justification  at  the  last  day,  does  not  proceed  upon  the  same 
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principle,  and  therefore,  is  not  to  be  concluded  to  be  the  continu- 
ance of  the  same  act,  commenced  on  earth.     Justification  at  the 
last  day  is,  on  all  hands,  allowed  to  be  by  works ;  but,  if  that 
justification  mean  the  pardon  of  sin,  then  the  pardon  of  sin  is  by 
works  and  not  by  faith,  a  doctrine  we  have  already  refuted  from 
the  clear  evidence  of  Scripture  itself.     The  justification  of  the 
last  day  is,  therefore,  not  the  pardon  of  sins ;  for  if  our  sins  are 
previously  pardoned,  we  then  need  no  pardon ;  if  they  are  not 
pardoned,  no  provision  for  their  remission  then  remains.     And  as 
this  justification  is  not  pardon,  neither  is  it  acquittal ;  for,  as  to 
those  sins  of  which  the  wicked  have  not  been  guilty,  they  will  not 
be  acquitted  of  them,  because  an  all  wise  God  will  not  charge 
them  with  those  of  which  they  have  not  been  guilty,  and  there 
can  be  no  acquittal  as  to  those  they  have  committed.     Believers 
will  not  be  acquitted  of  the  sins  for  which  they  have  obtained 
forgiveness,  because  they  will  not  be  charged  upon  them.  "  Who 
shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect,  it  is  God  that 
justifieth."     So  far  from  their  being  arraigned  as  sinners,  that 
their  justification  on   earth   may   be  formally  pleaded  for  their 
acquittal  at  the  last  day,  that  the  very  circumstances  of  the  judg- 
ment, will  be  a  public  recognition,  from  its  very  commencement, 
of  their  pardon  and  acceptance  upon  earth.  "  The  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first."  "  They  rise  to  glory,  not  to  shame,"  their  bodies 
being  made  like  unto  Christ's  "  glorious  body."  Those  that  sleep 
in  Christ  shall  "God  bring  with  him,"  in  his  train  of  triumph ; 
they  shall  be  set  on  his  "  right  hand,"  in  token  of  acceptance  and 
favour  ;  and  of  the  books  which  shall  be  opened,  one  is  "  the  book 
of  fife,"  in  which  their  names  have  been  previously  recorded.     It 
follows,  then,  that  our  justification  at  the  last  day,  if  we  must  still 
use  that  phrase,  which  has  little  to  support  it  in  Scripture,  and 
might  be  well  substituted  for  others  less  equivocal,  can  only  be 
declarative,  approbatory,  and  remunerative.  Declarative,  as  recog- 
nising, in  the  manner  just  stated,  the  justification  of  believers  on 
earth ;  approbatory,  of  their  works  of  faith  and  love  ;  and  remu- 
nerative of  them,  as  made  graciously  rewardable,  in  their  different 
measures,  by  the  evangelical  constitution. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  an  argument  against  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  in  favour  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  and  works,  which  is  drawn  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  day  : — "  If  works  wrought  through  faith  are  the  ground 
of  the  sentence  passed  upon  us  in  that  day,  then  they  are  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  our  justification."  This  is  an  argument  which 
has  been  built  much  upon,  from  Bp.  Bui!  to  the  present  day.     Its 
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fallacy  lies  in  considering  the  works  of  believers  as  (lie  only,  or 
chief  ground  of  that  sentence ;  that  is,  the  administration  of 
eternal  life  to  them  in  its  different  degrees  of  glory  at  the  coming 
of  Christ.  That  it  is  not  so,  is  plain  from  those  express  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  represent  eternal  life  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's 
atonement,  and  the  gift  of  God  through  him,  "  By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of 
God,  not  of  works,"  &c.  "  Why,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  might 
he  not  have  said,  by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  and  works; 
it  were  as  easy  to  say  the  one  as  the  other." (2)  If  our  works 
are  the  sole  ground  of  that  sentence  of  eternal  life,  then  is  the 
reward  of  righteousness  of  debt  according  to  the  law  of  works,  and 
not  of  grace  ;  but  if  of  grace,  then  works  are  not  the  sole  or  chief 
ground  of  our  final  reward.  If  of  debt,  we  claim  in  our  own  right; 
and  the  works  rewarded  must  be  in  every  sense  our  own;  but 
good  works  are  not  our  own  works ;  we  are  "  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works ;"  and  derive  all  the  power  to  do  them 
from  him.  If,  then,  we  have  not  the  right  of  reward  in  ourselves, 
we  have  it  in  another ;  and  thus  we-  again  come  to  another  and 
higher  ground  of  the  final  sentence  than  the  works  wrought  even 
by  them  that  believe,  namely,  the  covenant  right  which  we  derive 
from  Christ, — right  grounded  on  promise.  If  then  it  is  asked,  in 
what  sense  good  works  are  any  ground  at  all  of  the  final  sentence 
of  eternal  life,  we  answer,  they  are  so  secondarily  and  subordi- 
nately,  I.  As  evidences  of  that  faith  and  that  justified  state  from 
which  alone  truly  good  works  can  spring.  2.  As  qualifying  us 
for  heaven  ;  they  and  the  principles  from  which  they  spring  con- 
stituting our  holiness,  our  "  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light."  3.  As  rewardable  ;  but  still  of  grace  not  of  debt, 
of  promise  not  of  our  own  right,  since  after  all  we  have  done, 
though  we  had  lived  and  suffered  as  the  apostles  to  whom  the 
words  were  first  addressed,  we  are  commanded  to  confess  our- 
selves "  unprofitable  servants."  In  this  sense  good  works,  though 
they  have  no  part  in  the  office  of  justifying  the  ungodly,  that  is,  in 
obtaining  forgiveness  of  sin,  are  necessary  to  salvation,  though 
they  are  not  the  ground  of  it.     As  they  are  pleasing  to  God,  so 

(2)  The  reader  will  also  recollect  Rom.  vi,  23,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death  ;  but 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  following  pas- 
sages expressly  make  the  atonement  of  Christ  the  ground  of  our  title  to  eternal  life. 
"  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal 
redemption  {or  us."  "  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  by  means 
of  death,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance." 
Heb.  LX,  12-15.  "Christ  died  for  us,  that  whether  wc-wake  or  sleep,  we  should 
live  together  with  him."    1  Thess.  v,  10. 
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are  they  approved  and  rewarded  by  God.  "  They  prevent  future 
guih,  but  take  away  no  former  guilt,  evidence  our  faith  and  title  to 
everlasting  glory,  strengthen  our  union  with  Christ  because  they 
strengthen  faith,  confirm  our  hope,  glorify  God,  give  good  example 
to  men,  make  us  more  capable  of  communion  with  God,  give  some 
content  to  our  consciences,  and  there  is  happiness  in  the  doing  of 
them,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  them  when  done.  Blessed  are 
they  who  always  abound  in  them,  for  they  know  that  their  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  Yet  Bellarmin,  though  a  great  advancer 
of  merit,  thought  it  the  safest  way  to  put  our  sole  trust  not 
in  these  good  works,  but  in  Christ.  It  is,  indeed,  not  only  the 
safest,  but  the  only  way  so  to  do,  if  we  would  be  justified  before 
God.  True,  we  shall  be  judged  according  to  our  works,  but  it 
doth  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  justified  by  our  works.  God  did 
never  ordain  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  a  sincere  faith  in 
Christ,  to  acquire  a  right  unto  the  remission  of  sin  and  eternal  life ; 
but  to  be  a  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  possession  of  the 
rewards  he  hath  promised. (3) 

The  last  theory  of  justification  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
advert,  is  that  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Nor- 
wich, in  his  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings.  It  is,  that  all 
such  phrases  as  to  elect,  call,  adopt,  justify,  sanctify,  &c,  are 
to  be  taken  to  express  that  church  relation  into  which,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  brought ;  that  they  are  "  antecedent  blessings,"  enjoyed 
by  all  professed  Christians,  though,  unless  they  avail  themselves 
of  these  privileges  for  the  purposes  of  personal  holiness,  they 
cannot  be  saved. 

This  scheme  is,  in  many  respects,  delusive  and  absurd,  as  it 
confounds  collective  privileges  with  those  attainments  which 
from  their  nature  can  only  be  personal.  If  we  allow  that  with 
respect  to  "election,"  for  instance,  it  may  have  a  plausibility, 
because  nations  of  men  may  be  elected  to  peculiar  privileges 
of  a  religious  kind  ;  yet  with  respect  to  the  others,  as  "justi- 
fication," &.C,  the  notion  requires  no  lengthened  refutation. 
Justification  is,  as  the  apostle  Paul  states  it,  pardon  of  sin ;  but 
are  the  sins  of  nations  pardoned,  because  they  are  professedly 
Christian  ?  This  is  a  personal  attainment,  and  can  be  no  other, 
and  collective  justification,  by  church  privileges,  is  a  wild  dream, 
•  which  mocks  and  trifles  with  the  Scriptures.  According  to  this 
scheme,  there  is  a  scriptural  sense  in  which  the  most  profane  and 

(3^  Lawson's  Theo  Politica- 
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immoral  man,  provided  he  profess  himself  a  Christian,  may  be  said 
to  be  justified,  that  is,  pardoned  ;  sanctified,  that  is,  made  holy  ; 
and  adopted,  that  is,  made  a  child  of  God  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Benefits  Cerived  to  Man  from  the  Atonement.—  - 
Concomitants  of  Justification. 

The  leading  blessings  concomitant  with  justification,  are  re- 
generation and  adoption  ;  with  respect  to  which  we  may 
observe  generally,  that  although  we  must  distinguish  them  as 
being  different  from  each  other,  and  from  justification,  yet  they 
are  not  to  be  separated.  They  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
all  enter  into  the  experience  of  the  same  person  ;  so  that  no  man 
is  justified  without  being  regenerated  and  adopted,  and  no  man  is 
regenerated  and  made  a  son  of  God,  who  is  not  justified.  When- 
ever they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they,  therefore,  involve  and 
imply  each  other ;  a  remark  which  may  preserve  us  from  some 
errors.  Thus,  with  respect  to  our  heirship,  and  consequent  title 
to  eternal  life,  in  Titus  iii,  7,  it  is  grounded  upon  our  justification, 
"  For  we  are  justified  by  his  grace,  that  we  should  be  heirs 
according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life."  In  1  Pet.  i,  3,  it  is  con- 
nected with  our  regeneration.  "  Blessed  be  God  and  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  of  his  abundant  mercy  hath  begot- 
ten us  again  unto  a  lively  hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead,  unto  an  inheritance,"  &c.  Again,  in  Rom.  viii,  IT, 
it  is  grounded  upon  our  adoption — "  If  children,  then  heirs." 
These  passages  are  a  sufficient  proof,  that  justification,  regenera- 
tion, and  adoption,  are  not  distinct  and  different  titles,  but 
constitute  one  and  the  same  title,  through  the  gift  of  God  in 
Christ,  to  the  heavenly  inherhance.  They  are  attained,  too,  by 
the  same  faith.  We  are  "justified  by  faith;"  and  we  are  the 
"children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  Accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  they  are  all  united  as  the  effect  of  the  same  act  of 
faith.  "  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  (which  appellation  includes  reconcilia- 
tion and  adoption,)  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name,  which 
were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God"  or,  in  other  words,  were  regenerated. 
The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  subiect,  in  the 
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preceding  chapter,  will  render  it  the  less  necessary  to  dwell  here 
at  length  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  Regeneration. 

It  is  that  mighty  change  in  man,  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  the  dominion  which. sin  has  over  him  in  his  natural  state, 
and  which  he  deplores  and  struggles  against  in  his  penitent  state, 
is  broken  and  abolished,  so  that,  with  full  choice  of  will  and  the 
energy  of  right  affections,  he  serves  God  freely,  and  "runs  in  the 
way  of  his  commandments."  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him,  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God."  "  For  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  lav/,  but  under  grace."  "  But 
now  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  everlasting  life." 
Deliverance  irom  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  the  power  and  the 
will  to  do  all  things  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  both  as  to  inward 
habits  and  outward  acts,  are,  therefore,  the  distinctive  characters 
of  this  state. 

That  repentance  is  not  regeneration,  we  have  before  observed. 
It  will  not  bear  disputing  whether  regeneration  begins  with  repent- 
ance ;  for  if  the  regenerate  state  is  only  entered  upon  at  our 
justification,  then  all  that  can  be  meant  by  this,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  the  preparatory  process,  which  leads 
to  regeneration,  as  it  leads  to  pardon,  commences  with  conviction 
and  contrition,  and  goes  on  to  a  repentant  turning  to  the  Lord. 
In  the  order  which  God  has  established,  regeneration  does  not 
take  place  without  this  process.  Conviction  of  the  evil  and  danger 
of  an  unregenerate  state  must  first  be  felt.  God  hath  appointed 
this  change  to  be  effected  in  answer  to  our  prayers  ;  and  accept- 
able prayer  supposes  that  we  desire  the  blessing  we  ask ;  that  we 
accept  of  Christ  as  the  appointed  medium  of  access  to  God  ;  that 
we  feel  and  confess  our  own  inability  to  attain  what  we  ask  from 
another  ;  and  that  we  exercise  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  which 
convey  the  good  we  seek.  It  is  clear  that  none  of  these  is  rege- 
neration, for  they  all  suppose  it  to  be  a  good  in  prospect,  the 
object  of  prayer  and  eager  desire.  True  it  is,  that  deep  and 
serious  conviction  for  sin,  the  power  to  desire  deliverance  from  it, 
the  power  to  pray,  to  struggle  against  the  corruptions  of  an  unre- 
generate heart,  are  all  proofs  of  a  work  of  God  in  the  heart,  and 
of  an  important  moral  change  ;  but  it  is  not  this  change,  because 
regeneration  is  that  renewal  of  our  nature  which  gives  us  domi- 
nion over  sin,  and  enables  us  to  serve  God,  from  love,  and  not. 
merely  from  fear,  and  it  is  yet  confessedly  unattainedp  being  still 
the  object  of  search  and  eager  desire.    We  are  not  yet  "  created 
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anew  unto  good  works,"  which  is  as  special  and  instant  a  work  of 
God  as  justification,  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not  attained 
before  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  always  accompanies  it. 
This  last  point  may  be  proved, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  justification  itself,  which  takes  away  the 
penalty  of  sin  ;  but  that  penalty  is  not  only  obligation  to  punish- 
ment, but  the  loss  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  and  the  curse  of  being 
left  under  the  slavery  of  sin,  and  under  the  dominion  of  Satan. 
Regeneration  is  effected  by  this  Spirit  restored  to  us,  and  is  a 
consequence  of  our  pardon;  for  though  justification  in  itself  is 
the  remission  of  sin,  yet  a  justified  state  implies  a  change,  both  in 
our  condition  and  in  our  disposition  :  in  our  condition^  as  we  are 
in  a  state  of  life,  not  of  death,  of  safety,  not  of  condemnation ;  in 
our  disposition,  as  regenerate  and  new  creatures. 

2.  From  Scripture,  which  affords  us  direct  proof  that  regene- 
ration is  a  concomitant  of  justification,  "Ifany  manbe  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature."  It  is  then  the  result  of  our  entrance 
into  that  state  in  which  we  are  said  to  be  in  Christ  ;  and 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  most  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Rom.  viii,  1,  considered  in  connection  with  the  preceding  chapter, 
from  which,  in  the  division  of  the  chapters,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  separated.  That  chapter  clearly  describes  the  state  of  a 
■person  convinced  and  slain  by  the  law  appUed  by  the  Spirit.  We 
may  discover,  indeed,  in  "this  description,  certain  moral  changes, 
as  consenting  to  the  law  that  it  is  good  ;  delighting  in  it  after  the 
inward  man;  powerful  desires;  humble  confession,  &c.  The 
state  represented  is,  however,  in  fact,  one  of  guilt,  spiritual  cap- 
tivity, helplessness,  and  misery  ;  a  state  of  condemnation ;  and  a 
state  of  bondage  to  sin.  The  opposite  condition  is  that  of  a  man 
*' in  Christ  Jesus  :"  to  him  "there  is  no  condemnation ;^^  he  is 
forgiven  ;  the  bondage  to  sin  is  broken ;  he  "  walks  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."  To  be  in  Christ,  is,  therefore,  to 
be  justified,  and  regeneration  instantly  follows.  We  see  then  the 
order  of  the  Divine  operation  in  individual  experience  :  convic- 
tion of  sin,  helplessness  and  danger ;  faith  ;  justification ;  and 
regeneration.  The  regenerate  state  is,  also,  called  in  Scripture 
sanctification ;  though  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  apostle  Paul 
between  that  and  being  "sanctified  ivhoUy,"  a  doctrine  to  be  after- 
wards considered.  In  this  regenerate,  or  sanctified  state,  the  former 
corruptions  of  the  heart  may  remain,  and  strive  for  the  mastery ; 
but  that  which  characterizes  and  distinguishes  it  from  the  state  of 
a  penitent  before  justification,  before  he  is  "  in  Christ,"  is,  that 
they  are  not  even  his  inward  habit;  and  that  thev  have  no  dominwn. 
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Faith  unites  to  Christ;  by  it  we  derive  "grace  and  peace  from 
God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  and  enjoy  "  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  this  Spirit,  as  the  sanctifying 
Spirit,  is  given  to  us  to  "abide  with  us,  and  to  be  in  us,"  and  then 
we  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit. 

Adoption  is  the  second  concomitant  of  justification,  and  is  u 
large" and  comprehensive  blessing. 

To  suppose  that  the  apostles  take  this  term  from  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations  who  had  the  custom  of 
adopting  the  children  of  others,  and  investing  them  with  all  the 
privileges  of  their  natural  offspring,  is,  probably,  a  refinement.  It 
is  much  more  likely,  that  they  had  simply  in  view  the  obvious  fact, 
that  our  sins  had  deprived  us  of  our  sonship,  the  favour  of  God, 
and  our  right  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life  ;  that  we  had  be- 
come strangers,  and  aliens,  and  enemies ;  and  that,  upon  our 
return  to  God,  and  reconciliation  with  him,  our  forfeited  privileges 
were  not  only  restored,  but  heightened  through  the  paternal  love 
of  God.  They  could  scarcely  be  forgetful  of  the  affecting  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son  ;  and  it  is  under  the  same  simple  view,  that  St. 
Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament,  "  wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a  Father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty." 

Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we  who  were  alienated, 
and  enemies,  and  disinherited,  are  made  the  sons  of  God,  and  heirs 
of  his  eternal  glory.  "  If  children  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ ;"  where  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not 
in  our  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of  any  work  done  in  us,  or  which 
we  ourselves  do,  though  it  be  an  evangelical  work,  that  we  be- 
come heirs,  hnt  jointly  icitli  him,  and  in  his  right. 

To  this  state  belong  freedom  from  a  servile  spirit,  we  are  not 
servants  but  sons  ;  the  special  love  and  care  of  God  our  heavenly 
Father  ;  a  filial  confidence  in  him  ;  free  access  to  him  at  all  times 
and  in  all  circumstances ;  the  title  to  the  heavenly  inheritance ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
our  adoption,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  comfort  we  can 
derive  from  those  privileges,  as  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  know  that  they  are  ours. 

The  point  stated  last  requires  to  be  explained  more  largely,  and 
the  more  so  as  it  has  often  been  derided  as  enthusiastic,  and  often 
timidly  explained  away  by  those  whose  opinions  are  in  the  main 
correct. 
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The  doctrine  is,  the  inward  witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  adoption  or  sonship  of  believers,  from  which  flows  a 
comfortable /jersMasion  or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance  with 
God,  and  the  hope  of  our  future  and  eternal  glory. 

This  is  taught  in  several  passages  of  Scripture. 

Rom.  viii,  15,  16,  "For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bon- 
dage again  to  fear,  but  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry 
Abba,  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God."  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  1 .  That  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  spoken  of,  takes  away  "/ear," 
being  opposed  to  the  personified  spirit  of  the  law,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  convincing  agency,  called  the  spirit 
of  bondage,  producing  "fear,"  a  servile  dread  of  God  as  offended. 

2.  That  the  "  Spirit  of  God"  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  personi- 
fied spirit  or  genius  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  would  have  it,  .but 
"//le  Spirit  itself,^''  or  himself,  and  hence  called  in  the  Galatians, 
in  the  text  adduced  below,  "  the  Spirit  of  his  »So?i,"  which  cannot 
mean  the  genius  of  the  Gospel.  3.  That  he  inspires  a  filial  con- 
fidence in  God  as  our  Father,  which  is  opposed  to  "  the  fear" 
produced  by  the  "  spirit  of  bondage."  4.  That  he  produces  this 
filial  confidence,  and  enables  us  to  call  God  our  Father,  by 
witnessing,  bearing  testimony  with  our  spirit,  "  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God.^^ 

Gal.  iv,  4,  5,  6,  "  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the 
adoption  of  sons  ;  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father." 

Here,  also,  are  to  be  noted,  1 .  The  means  of  our  redemption 
from  under  (the  curse  of)  the  law,  the  incarnation  and  sufferings 
of  Christ.  2.  That  the  adoption  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual 
redemption   from   that   curse,  or,  in  other  words,  our   pardon. 

3.  That  upon  our  pardon,  the  "  Spirit  of  his  Son^^  is  ''  sent  forth^^^ 
and  that  ^^into  our  hearty''''  producing  the  same  effect  as  that 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  filial  confidence  in  God, — 
"  crying,  Jibba,  Father.'*^  To  these  are  to  be  added  all  those 
passages  so  numerous  in  the  New  Testament,  which  express  the 
confidence  and  the  joy  of  Christians  ;  their  friendship  with  God  ; 
their  confident  access  to  him  as  their  God  ;  their  entire  union, 
and  delightful  intercourse  with  him  in  spirit. 

This  doctrine  has  been  generally  termed  the  doctrine  of  assu- 
rance, and,  perhaps,  the  expressions  of  St.  Paul, — "the  full 
assurance  of  faith,"  and  "  the  full  assurance  of  hope,"  may  war- 
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rant  the  use  of  the  word.  But  as  there  is  a  current  and  generally 
understood  sense  of  this  term  among  persons  of  the  Calvinistic 
persuasion,  implying,  that  the  assurance  of  our  present  acceptance 
and  sonship,  is  an  assurance  of  our  final  perseverance,  and  of  our 
indefeisible  title  to  heaven  ;  the  phrase,  a  comfortable  persuasion, 
or  conviction  of  our  justification  and  adoption,  arising  out  of  the 
Spirit's  inward  and  direct  testimony,  is  to  be  preferred :  for  this 
has  been  held  as  an  indubitable  doctrine  of  holy  writ  by  Chris- 
tians, who,  by  no  means,  receive  the  doctrine  of  assurance  in  the 
sense  held  by  the  followers  of  Calvin. 

There  is,  also,  another  reason  for  the  sparing  and  cautious  use 
of  the  term  assurance,  which  is,  that  it  seems  to  imply,  though  not 
necessarily,  the  absence  of  all  doubt,  and  shuts  out  all  those  lower 
degrees  of  persuasion  which  may  exist  in  the  experience  of 
Christians.  For,  as  our  faith  may  not  at  first,  or  at  all  times,  be 
equally  strong,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  may  have  its  degrees  of 
strength,  and  our  persuasion  or  conviction  be  proportionately 
regulated.  Yet,  if  faith  be  genuine,  God  respects  its  weaker  ex- 
ercises, and  encourages  its  growth,  by  affording  measures  of  com- 
fort; and  degrees  of  this  testimony.  Nevertheless,  whilst  this  is 
allowed,  the  fulness  of  this  attainment  is  to  be  pressed  upon  every 
one  that  believes,  according  to  the  word  of  God  :— "  Let  us  draw 
near,"  says  St.  Paul  to  all  Christians,  "  with  full  assurance  of 
faith." 

It  may  serve,  also,  to  remove  an  objection  sometimes  made  to 
the  doctrine,  and  to  correct  an  error  which  sometimes  pervades 
the  statement  of  it,  to  observe  that  this  assurance,  persuasion,  or 
conviction,  whichever  term  be  adopted,  is  not  of  the  essence  of , 
justifying  faith ;  that  is,  that  justifying  faith  does  not  consist  in  the 
assurance  that  I  am  now  forgiven,  tlirough  Christ.  This  would 
be  obviously  contradictory.  For  we  must  believe  before  we  can 
be  justified  ;  much  more  before  we  can  be  assured,  in  any  degree, 
that  we  are  justified  ;  and  this  persuasion,  therefore,  follows  justi-  . 
fication,  and  is  one  of  its  results.  We  believe  in  order  to  justifi- 
cation ;  but  we  cannot  be  persuaded  of  our  forgiveness  in  order 
to  it,  for  the  persuasion  would  be  false.  But  though  we  must  not 
only  distinguish,  but  separ.ate  this  persuasion  of  our  acceptance 
from  the  faith  which  justifies,  we  must  not  separate  but  only  dis- 
tinguish it  from  justification  itself.  With  that  come  as  concom- 
itants, regeneration,  adoption,  and  as  far  as  we  have  any  informa- 
tion from  Scripture,  the  "Spirit  of  adoption,"  though,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  in  various  degrees  of  operation. 
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On  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  are 
four  opinions. 

The  first  is,  that  it  is  twofold  ;  a  direct  testimony  to,  or  "  inward 
impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  witnesses  Jo  my 
spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Christ  hath  loved  me,  and 
given  himself  for  me,  that  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God  ;"(4) 
and  an  indirect  testimony,  arising  from  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  heart  and  life,  which  St.  Paul  calls  the  testimony  of  our  own 
spirits;  for  this  is  inferred  from  his  expression,  "And  the  Spirit 
itself  beareth  witness  ivitfi  our  spirit,"  &c.  This  testimony  of  our 
own  spirit,  or  indirect  testin)ony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  and  through 
our  own  spirit,  is  considered  as  confirmatory  of  the  first  testimony, 
and  is  thus  explained  by  the  same  writer.  "  How  am  I  assured, 
that  I  do  not  mistake  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  ?  even  by  the  testi- 
mony of  my  own  spirit,  '  by  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
towards  God  :'  hereby  you  shall  know  that  you  are  in  no  delusion, 
that  you  have  not  deceived  your  own  soul.  The  immediate  fruits 
of  the  Spirit  ruhng-  in  the  heart,  are  love,  joy,  peace  ;  bowels  of 
mercies,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  gentleness,  long  suffer- 
ing. And  the  outward  fruits  are,  the  doing  good  to  all  men,  and  a 
uniform  obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  God." 

The  second  opinion  acknowledges,  also,  a  twofold  witness  ; 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  which  consists  in  the  moral  effects  pro- 
duced in  him  that  believes,  otherwise  called  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  the  witness  of  our  own  spirits,  that  is,  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  faith.  This  they  call  "the  reflex  act  of  faith, 
by  which  a  person,  conscious  of  believing,  reasons  in  this  manner, 
I  know  that  I  believe  in  Christ,  therefore  I  know  that  I  shall 
obtain  everlasting  life." (5) 

The  third  opinion  is,  that  there  is  but  one  witness,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  acting  concurrently  with  our  own  spirits.  "  The  Spirit  of 
God  produces  those  graces  in  us  which  are  the  evidence  of  our 
adoption  ;  it  is  he  who,  as  occasion  requires,  illuminates  our 
understandings  and  assists  our  memories  in  discovering  and  recol- 
lecting those  arguments  of  hope  and  comfort  within  ourselves. 
But  God's  Spirit  doth  witness  with,  not  without  our  spirits  and 
understandings  ;  in  making  use  of  our  reason  in  considering  and 
reflecting  upon  those  grounds  of  comfort,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
hath  wrought  in  us,  and  from  them  drawing  this  comfortable  con- 
clusion to  ourselves,  that  'we  are  the  sons  of  God.'  "(6)  With 
this  notion  is  generally  connected,  that  of  the  entire  impercepti- 


(4)  Wesley's  Sermons.         (5)  Dr.  Hill's  Lectures.         (6)  Bisbon  Bull 
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bility  of  the  Spirit's  operations  as  distinguished  from  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  "  so  that  we  could  never  have  known,  unless  it 
liad  been  communicated  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  that  our  souls 
are  moved  by  a  Divine  power,  when  we  love  God,  and  keep  his 
commandments."  (7) 

The  following  passage,  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Com- 
mentary agrees  with  Bishop  Bull  in  making  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  mediate  through  our  own  spirit ;  and  differs  chiefly  in 
phraseology.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  view  of  a  great  part  of  those 
called  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day.  "  The  Holy 
Spirit,  by  producing  in  believers  the  tempers  and  affections  of 
children,  as  described  in  the  Scriptures,  most  manifestly  attests 
their  adoption  into  God's  family.  This  is  not  done  by  any  voice, 
immediate  revelation,  or  impulse,  or  merely  by  any  text  brought 
to  the  mind,  (for  all  these  are  equivocal  and  delusory,)  but  by 
coinciding  wit!i*the  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  as  to  their 
uprightness  in  embracing  the  Gospel,  and  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  service  of  God.  So  that,  whilst  they  are  examining  them- 
selves as  to  the  reality  of  their  conversion,  and  find  scriptural 
evidence  of  it,  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  time  to  time,  shines  upon  his 
own  work,  excites  their  holy  affections  into  lively  exercise,  ren- 
ders them  very  efficacious  upon  their  conduct,  and  thus  puts  the 
matter  beyond  doubt ;  for  while  they  feel  the  spirit  of  dutiful 
children  towards  God,  they  become  satisfied  concerning  his 
paternal  love  to  them." 

A  fourth  opinion  allows  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit,  as 
stated  above  ;  but  considers  it  only  the  special  privilege  of  a  few 
favoured  persons ;  of  which  notion  it  is  a  sufficient  refutation, 
that  the  apostle,  in  the  texts  before  quoted,  speaks  generally  of 
believers,  and  restrains  not  the  attainment  from  any  who  seek  it. 
He  places  it  in  this  respect  on  the  ground  of  all  other  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant. 

Of  the  four  opinions  just  adduced,  the  first  only  appears  to 
express  the  true  sense  of  the  word  of  God  ;  but  that  the  subject 
may  be  fully  exhibited,  we  may  observe,  I,  that  by  all  sober 
divines  it  is  allowed,  that  some  comfortable  persuasion,  or,  at 
least,  hope  of  the  Divine  favour,  is  attainable  by  true  Christians, 
and  is  actually  possessed  by  them,  except  under  the  influence  of 
bodily  infirmities,  and  in  peculiar  seasons  of  temptation,  and  that 
all  true  faith  is,  in  some  degree,  (though  to  what  extent  they 
differ,)  personal  and  appropriating. 

i~)  Ma*:t  and  D'Oti.ets  Oommentan 
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"  The  third  part  of  repentance  is  faith,  whereby  we  do  appre- 
hend and  take  hold  upon  the  promises  of  God,  touching  the  free 
pardon  and  forgiveness  of  our  sins  ;  which  promises  are  sealed  up 
unto  us,  with  the  death  and  blood  shedding  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  For  what  should  it  avail  and  profit  us  to  be  sorry  for  our 
sins,  to  lament  and  bewail  that  we  have  offended  our  most  boun- 
teous and  merciful  Father,  or  to  confess  and  acknowledge  our 
offences  and  trespasses,  though  it  be  done  never  so  earnestly, 
unless  we  do  steadfastly  believe,  and  be  fully  persuaded,  that  God, 
for  his  Son  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  will  forgive  us  all  our  sins,  and 
put  them  out  of  remembrance  and  from  his  sight  ?  Therefore, 
they  that  teach  repentance  without  a  lively  faith  in  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  do  teach  none  other  but  Judas's  repentance." (8) 

"  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative  but  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  motion  of  the  rnind 
towards  God;  when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  accepts  with 
thankfulness  the  proffered  terms  of  pardon,  and  in  humble  confi- 
dence applying  individually  to  himself,  the  benefit  of  the  general 
atonement,  in  the  elevated  language  of  a  venerable  father  of  the 
church,  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Redeemer's 
side.  The  effect  is,  that  in  a  little,  he  is  filled  with  that  perfect 
We  of  God  which  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to  God  with  the 
entire  affection  of  the  soul. "(9) 

"  It  is  the  property  of  saving  faith,  that  it  hath  a  force  to 
appropriate,  and  make  Christ  our  own.  Without  this,  a  general 
remote  belief  would  have  been  cold  comfort.  '  He  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  wc,'  saith  St.  Paul.  What  saith  St.  Chrys- 
ostom  ?  '  Did  Christ  die  only  for  St.  Paul  ?  No  ;  noji  excludit, 
sed  appropriat ;'  he  excludes  not  others,  but  he  will  secure 
himself  "(1) 

2.  By  those  who  admit,  that  upon  previous  contrition  and  faith 
in  Christ,  an  act  of  justification  takes  place,  by  which  we  are 
reconciled  to  God,  and  adopted  into  his  family,  a  doctrine  which 
has  been  scripturally  established  ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that 
this  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God,  is  entirely  kept  secret 
from  us,  or  that^  by  some  means,  it  is  made  knowable  by  us. 
If  the  former,  there  is  no  remedy  at  all  for  doubt,  and  fear, 
and  tormenting  anticipation,  which  must  be  great,  in  proportion 
as  our  repentance  is  deep  and  genuine  ;  and  so  there  can  be 
no  comfort,  no  freedom,  no  cheerfulness  of  spirit  in  religion, 
which  contradicts  the  sentiments  of  all  churches  and  all  their 

(^8)  Homily  on  Repentance.     (9)  Bishop  Hor'slet.      (1)  Bishop  Brownrioo  . 
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leading  theologians.    What  is  still  more  important,  it  contradicts 
the  Scriptures. 

To  all  true  believers,  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  the  "  God 
of  peace  and  consolation ;"  as  "  a  Father ;"  as  "  dwelling  hi 
them,  and  walking  in  them."  Nay,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  assurances  of  grace  and  favour  made  to  penitents, 
and  to  believers.  The  declarations  as  to  the  former  are  highly 
consolatory ;  but  they  constantly  refer  to  some  future  good 
designed  for  them  by  the  God  before  whom  they  humble  them- 
selves, for  the  encouragement  of  their  seeking  prayers,  and  their 
efforts  of  trust.  "  To  that  man  will  /  look,  (a  Hebraism  for 
showing  favour,)  saith  the  Lord,  who  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit."  The  "weary  and  heavy  laden"  are  invited  to  Christ, 
that  he  may  "  give  rest  unto  their  souls."  The  apostles  exhorted 
men  to  repent  and  be  baptized,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sins. 
But  to  all  who,  in  the  Christian  sense,  are  believers,  or  who  have 
the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  the  language  is  much  higher. 
"We  have  peace  with  God."  "We  joy  in  God,  by  whom  we 
have  received  the  atonement."  They  are  exhorted  "to  rejoice 
in  the  Lord  always."  "  The  spirit  of  bondage"  is  exchanged  for 
«  the  Spirit  of  adoption."  They  are  "  Christ's."  They  are 
"  children,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ."  They 
"  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  They  are  "  always 
confident,  knowing,  that  whilst  at  home  in  the  body,  they  are 
absent  from  the  Lord,  but  that  when  absent  from  the  body,  they 
shall  be  present  with  the  Lord." 

3.  If  then  we  come  to  know  that  this  great  act  of  forgiveness 
has  taken  place  in  our  favour ;  that  it  is  vouchsafed  to  us  in  par- 
ticular, and  know  this  with  that  degree  of  conviction,  which  lays 
a  sufficient  ground  of  comfort  and  joy,  the  simple  question  is,  by 
what  means  the  knowledge  of  this  is  attained  by  us  ?  The  gene- 
ral promise  of  pardon  alone  is,  in  all  the  schemes  just  stated, 
acknowledged  to  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  for  since  that 
promise  is  suspended  upon  conditions,  they  all  profess  to  explain 
the  means  by  which  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  actually  and 
personally  interested  in  the  benefit  of  the  general  promise,  the 
conditions  being  on  our  part  personally  fulfilled.  The  first 
opinion  attributes  this  to  a  double  testimony,  a  direct  one  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  our  minds,  and  an  indirect  one  of  the  same  Spirit, 
through  our  own  minds,  and  founded  upon  his  moral  work  in 
them :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  testimony  of  our  own 
spirit.  This  twofold  testimony  we  think  clearly  established  by 
the  texts  above  quoted.    For  the  first,  "the  Spirit  itself,"  and  the 
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««  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  is  manifestly  the  Spirit  of  God  :  his  office  is 
to  give  testimony,  and  the  object  of  the  testimony  is  to  declare 
that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  When  also  the  apostle  in  Rom. 
viii,  16,  says  that  this  Spiiit  bears  witness  "  loii//,"  our  sphit,  he 
makes  our  own  minds  witnesses  with  him  to  the  same  fact,  though 
in  a  different  manner.  For  though  some  writers  will  have  the  com- 
pound to  be  used  here  for  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and  render 
it  "  to  witness  to  our  spirit ;"  and  instances  of  this  use  of  the 
compound  verb  do  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  yet  it  agrees 
both  with  the  literal  rendering  of  the  word,  and  with  other  pas- 
sages, to  conjoin  this  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  those  con- 
firmatory proofs  of  our  adoption  which  arise  from  his  work  within 
us,  and  which  may,  upon  examination  of  our  state,  be  called  the 
testimony  of  our  own  mind  or  conscience.  To  this  testimony  the 
apostle  Paul  refers  in  the  same  chapter,  "  they  that  are  after  the 
Spirit,  (do  mind)  the  things  of  the  Spirit."  "  But  ye  are  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
dwell  in  you  ;  now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  his  ;  for  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God."  And  again,  in  Galatians,  "  But  if  ye  be  led  of 
the  Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law."  "  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,"  &c. 

4.  Two  witnesses,  and  a  twofold  testimony  is  then  sufficiently 
established  ;  but  the  main  consideration  is,  whether  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  his  testimony  directly  to  the  mind,  by  impression, 
suggestion,  or  by  whatever  other  term  it  may  be  called,  or  medi- 
ately by  our  own  spirits,  in  some  such  way  as  is  described  by 
Bishop  Bull  in  the  extract  above  given  ;  by  "  illuminating  our  un- 
derstandings and  assisting  our  memories  in  discussing  and  recol- 
lecting those  arguments  of  hope  and  comfort  within  ourselves," 
which  arise  from  "  the  graces  which  he  has  produced  in  us  ;"  or, 
as  it  is  expressed  by  Mr,  Scott,  by  "  shining  upon  his  own  work, 
exciting  their  affections  into  lively  exercise,  rendering  them  very 
efficacious  upon  their  conduct,"  and  "  thus  puts  the  matter  beyond 
doubt,  for  whilst  they  feel  the  spirit  of  dutiful  children  towards 
God,  they  become  sausfied  concerning  his  paternal  love  to  them." 

To  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  we  object,  that  it  makes  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  point  of  fact  but  the  testimony  of 
our  own  spirit ;  and  by  holding  but  one  witness  contradicts  St. 
Paul,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  holds  two.  For  the  testimony  is  that 
of  our  own  consciousness  of  certain  moral  changes  which  have 
taken ,  place  ;  no  other  is  admitted  ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  one 
testimony.     Nor  is  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  in  at  all,  except  to 
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qualify  our  own  spirit  to  give  witness  by  assisting  its  "discern- 
ment and  memory,"  according  to  Bishop  Bull,  and  by  "  shining 
upon  his  own  work,"  according  to  Mr.  Scott ;  and  so  there  is  but 
one  witness,  and  that  ourselves  :  for  though  another  may  assist  a 
witness  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  evidence,  there  is  still  but  one 
deposition,  and  but  one  deposer.  This  is  made  still  stronger  since 
it  is  supposed  by  both  these  writers,  that  there  is  no  impression  or 
revelation  from  the  Spirit  of  the  fact  of  our  adoption,  and  that  he 
does  not  in  any  way  which  we  may  distinguish  from  the  operation 
of  our  own  minds,  assist  us  to  prepare  this  evidence  ;  for  if  this 
assistance,  or  shining  upon  his  own  work,  could  be  ascertained  to 
be  from  him  distinctly,  and  with  intention  to  assure  us  from  these 
moral  changes  that  we  are  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  then 
an  immediate  collateral  impression  or  revelation  would  be  sup- 
posed, which  both  reject.  It  follows  therefore,  that  we  have  no 
other  ground  to  conclude  those  "  graces  and  virtues"  which  we 
discern  in  ourselves  to  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  than  the  general 
one,  that  all  good  in  man  is  of  his  production,  and  our  repentance 
and  contrition  might  as  well,  on  this  general  ground,  be  concluded 
to  be  the  evidence  of  pardon,  although  they  arise  from  our  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  and  our  need  of  pardon.  The  argument  of 
this  opinion,  simply  and  in  fact,  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  woiks 
moral  changes  in  the  heart,  and  that  these  are  the  evidence  of  our 
sonship.  It  goes  not  beyond  this  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded 
by  this  opinion  as  the  source  of  good  in  man,  he  is  not  excluded 
as  qualifying  our  minds  to  adduce  evidence  as  to  certain  changes 
being  wrought  within  us  ;  but  he  is  excluded  as  a  witness,  although 
he  is  said  so  explicitly  by  the  apostle  to  give  witness  to  the  fact, 
not  of  a  moral  change,  but  of  our  adoption. 

5.  But  farther,  suppose  our  minds  to  be  so  assisted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  to  discern  the  reality  of  his  work  in  us ;  and  in  an  in- 
vestigation, whether  we  are  or  are  not  accepted  of  God,  pardoned 
by  his  mercy,  and  adopted  into  his  family,  we  depose  this  as  the 
evidence  of  it ;  to  what  degree  must  this  work  of  the  Sjhit  in  us 
have  advanced  before  it  can  be  evidence  of  this  fact  ?  We  have 
seen  that  it  were  absurd  to  allege  contrition,  and  penhence,  and 
fear,  as  the  proofs  of  our  pardon,  since  they  suppose,  that  we  are 
still  under  condemnation  ;  what  farther  work  of  the  Spirit,  then,  is 
the  proof?  The  reply  to  this  usually  is,  that  though  repentance 
should  not  be  evidence  of  pardon,  yet,  when  faith  is  added,  this 
becomes  evidence,  since  God  has  declared  in  his  word,  that  we 
are  "justified  by  faith,"  and  '*  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved." 

To  this  we  reply,  that  though  we  should  become  conscious  of 
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both  repentance  and  faith,  either  by  "  a  reflex  act  of  our  own 
minds,"  or  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  "shining  upon  his  own 
work,"  this  would  be  no  evidence  ol  our  forgiveness  ;  our  spirit 
would,  in  that  case,  witness  the  fact  of  our  n  penting  and  believ- 
ing, but  that  would  be  no  witness  to  the  fact  of  our  adoption. 
Justification  is  an  act  of  God  ;  it  is  secret  and  invisible  ;  it  passes 
in  his  own  mind  ;  it  is  declared  by  no  outward  sign  ;  and  no  one 
can  know,  except  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  the  mind  of  God, 
whether  we  are  pardoned  or  not,  unless  it  had  been  stated  in  his 
word,  that  in  every  case  pardon  is  dispensed  when  repentance  and 
faith  have  reached  some  d.  finite  degree,  clearly  pointed  out,  so 
that  we  cannot  fail  to  ascertain  that  they  have  reached  that  de- 
gree ;  and,  also,  unless  we  were  expressly  authorized  to  be  our- 
selves the  judges  of  this  case,  and  confidently  and  comfortably  to 
conclude  our  justification.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have 
faith.  Faith,  both  as  assent  and  confidence  has  every  possible 
degree  ;  it  is  capable  of  mixture  with  doubt,  and  self-dependence; 
nor  without  some  definite  and  particular  characters  being  assigned 
to  justifying  faith,  could  we  ever,  with  any  confidence,  conclude 
as  to  our  own.  But  we  have  no  such  particular  description  of 
faith ;  nor  are  we  authorized,  any  where,  to  make  ourselves  the 
judges  of  the  fact,  whether  the  act  of  paidon,  as  to  us,  has  passed 
the  mind  of  God.  The  apostle,  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  has 
assigned  that  office  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  it  is  in  no  part  of 
Scripture  appointed  to  us. 

If,  then,  we  have  no  authority  from  God  to  conclude,  that  we 
are  pardoned  when  faith,  in  an  uncertain  degree,  is  added  to 
repentance,  the  whole  becomes  a  matter  of  inference;  and  we 
argue,  that  having  "  repentance  and  faith,"  we  are  forgiven ;  in 
other  words,  that  these  are  the  sufficient  evidences  of  pardon. 
But  repentance  and  faith  are  exercised  in  order  to  pardon  ;  that 
must,  therefore,  be  subsequent  to  both,  and  they  cannot,  for  that 
reason,  be  the  evidence  of  it,  or  the  evidence  of  pardon  might  be 
enjoyed  before  pardon  is  actually  received,  which  is  absurd.  But 
it  has  been  said,  "  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  God  in  his  wordp 
that  when  repentance  and  faith  exist,  God  has  infallibly  connected 
pardon  with  them  from  the  moment  they  are  perceived  to  exist, 
and  so  it  may  be  surely  inferred  from  them."  The  answer  is,  that 
we  have  no  such  testimony.  We  have,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  the  promise  of  pardon  to  all  who  repent  and  believe ;  but 
repentance  is  not  pardon,  and  faith  is  not  pardon,  but  they  are  its 
prerequisites ;  each  is  a  sinfi  qua  non,  but  surely  not  the  pardon 
itself,  nor,  as  we  have  just  seen,  can  either  be  considered  thR 
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evidence  of  pardon,  without  an  absurdity.  They  are  means  to 
that  end  ;  but  nothing  more  :  and  though  God  has  "  infaUibly  con- 
nected" the  blessing  of  pardon  with  repentance  and  faith,  he  has 
not  connected  it  with  any  kind  of  repentance,  nor  with  any  kind 
of  faith  ;  nor  with  every  degree  of  repentance,  nor  with  every  de- 
gree of  faith.  How  then  shall  we  ever  know,  whether  our  repent- 
ance and  faith  are  accepted  unless  pardon  actually  follow  them  ? 
And  as  this  pardon  cannot  be  attested  by  them,  for  the  reason 
above  given,  and  must,  therefore,  have  an  attestation  of  higher 
authority,  and  of  a  distinct  kind,  the  only  attestation  conceivable 
which  remains,  is  the  direct  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Either 
this  must  be  acknowledged,  or  a  painful  un(-ertainty  as  to  the 
genuineness  or  the  required  measure  and  degree  of  our  repentance 
and  faith,  quite  destructive  of  "  comfort,"  must  remain  through- 
out life. 

6.  But  if  neither  our  repentance,  nor  even  a  consciousness  of 
faith,  when  joined  with  it,  can  be  the  evidence  of  the  fact  of  our 
adoption :  it  has  been  urged,  that  when  all  those  graces,  vrhich 
are  called  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  are  found  in  our  experience, 
they,  at  least,  must  be  suffident  evidence  of  the  fact,  without 
liupposing  a  more  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
"  fruits"  thus  referred  to,  are  those  enumerated  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  "  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,"  &c.  Two  things 
will  here  be  granted,  and  they  greatly  strengthen  the  argument 
for  a  direct  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit : — that  these  fruits  are 
found  only  in  those  who  have  been  received,  by  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  into  the  Divine  favour ;  and  that  they  are  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  of  adoption.  The  first  is  proved  from  the  connection  of 
the  words  which  follow  :  "  And  they  that  are  Christ's  have 
crucified  the  flesh,"  &c.  For  to  be  "Christ's,"  and  to  be  "m 
Christy^  are  phrases,  with  the  apostle,  equivalent  to  being  in  a 
state  of  justification  : — "  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.'*'*  The  second  is  proved  by  the  connection 
of  the  words  with  verse  18,  "  But  if  ye  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  ye  are 
not  under  the  law,"  for  these  words  are  exactly  parallel  to  chap, 
iv,  5,  6,  "  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons  ;  and  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba, 
Father."  These  are,  then,  the  fruits  following  upon  a  state  of 
pardon,  adoption,  and  our  receiving  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  We 
allow  that  they  presuppose  pardon  ;  but  then  they  as  clearly  pre- 
suppose the  Spirit  of  adoption.  "  sent  forth  into  our  hearts,  crying 
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\bba,  Father ;"  that  is,  they  not  only  presuppose  our  pardon, 
but  pardon  previously  attested  and  made  known  to  us  ;  the  per- 
suasion of  which  conveyed  to  the  mind,  not  by  them,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  adoption,  is  the  foundation,  of  them ;  at  least,  of  that 
"  love,  joy,  and  peace,"  which  are  mentioned  first,  and  must  not 
be  separated,  in  the  argument,  from  the  other.  Nor  can  these 
"  fruits'*  result  from  any  thing  but  manifested  pardon  ;  they  can- 
not themselves  manifest  our  pardon,  for  they  cannot  exist  till  it  is 
manifested.  If  we  "  love  God,"  it  is  because  we  know  him  as 
God  reconciled ;  if  we  have  "joy  in  God,"  it  is  because  " we 
have  received  the  reconciliation  ;"  if  we  have  peace,  it  is  because 
"  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  God,  conceived  of  as  angry,  cannot  be  the 
object  of  fihal  love  ;  pardon  unfelt,  supposes  guilt  and  fear  still  to 
burden  the  mind,  and  guilt  and  "joy"  and  "peace"  cannot  exist. 
But  by  the  argument  of  those  who  make  these  the  media  of 
ascertaining  the  fact  of  our  forgiveness  and  adoption,  we  must  be 
supposed  to  love  God,  whilst  yet  we  feel  him  to  be  angry  with  us  ; 
to  rejoice  and  have  peace,  whilst  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  the 
consequences  of  unremitted  sin  are  not  removed ;  and  if  this  is 
impossible,  then  the  ground  of  our  love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  is 
pardon  revealed  and  witnessed,  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
Spirit  of  adoption. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  love  to  God  may  be  produced 
from  a  consideration  of  God's  general  love  to  mankind  in  his  Son, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  above  argument  is  broken ; 
but  we  reply,  that,  in  Scripture,  Christians  are  spoken  of  as 
"  reconciled  to  God ;"  as  "  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
dear  Son  ;"  as  "  children,"  "  heirs,"  &c ;  and,  correspondently 
with  these  relations,  their  love  is  spoken  of  as  love  to  God  as 
their  Father^ — love  to  God  as  their  God  in  covenant,  who  calls 
himself  "their  God,"  and  them  "his  people."  This  is  the  love 
of  God  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  such  a  love  of  God  as  this  can  spring  from  a  knowledge 
of  his  "  general  love  to  man,"  or  whether  it  arises,  under  the 
Spirit's  influence,  from  a  persuasion  of  his  pardoning  love  to  us 
"  individually."  To  clear  this,  we  may  divide  those  who  hear  the 
Gospel,  or  Christians  by  profession,  into  the  following  classes  : — ■ 
the  carnal  and  careless  ; — the  despairing ; — the  penitent,  who 
seek  God  with  hope  as  well  as  desire,  now  discouraged  by  their 
fears,  and  sunk  under  their  load  of  conscious  guilt,  and  again 
encouraged  by  a  degree  of  hope ; — and,  lastly,  those  who  are 
"justified  by  faith,  and  have  peace  with  God."~-The  first  class 
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know  God's  "  general  love  to  man ;"  but  it  will  not  be  pleaded 
that  they  love  him. — The  second  know  the  "  general  love  of  God 
to  man ;"  but,  thinking  themselves  exceptions  from  his  mercy, 
cannot  love  him  on  that  account. — The  third  admit  the  same 
"  general  love  of  God  to  man,"  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  their 
hope ;  but  does  this  produce  love  ?  The  view  of  his  mercy  in  the 
gift  of  his  Son,  and  in  the  general  promise,  may  produce  a  degree 
of  this  emotion,  or  perhaps  more  properly  of  gratitude ;  but  do 
they  love  his  justice,  under  the  condemnation  of  which  they  feel 
themselves,  and  his  holiness,  the  awful  purity  of  which  makes  them 
afraid  ?  If  not,  they  do  not  love  God  as  God  ;  that  is,  as  a  whole, 
in  all  his  perfections,  the  awful  as  well  as  the  attractive,  the 
alarming  as  well  as  the  encouraging ;  which  is,  doubtless,  the 
character  of  the  love  of  those  who  are  justified  by  faith.  But, 
leaving  this  nicer  dictinction,  the  main  question  is,  do  they  love 
him  as  a  Father,  as  their  G6d  in  covenant ;  with  the  love  which 
leads  up  the  affections  of  "  peace  and  joy,"  as  well  as  "  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  and  fidelity  ?" — for  in  this  company,  so  to  speak, 
the  apostle  places  this  grace,  where  it  is  a  "  fruit  of  the  Spirit," — 
"  The  Spirit  which  they  that  believed  on  him  should  receive." 
This  is  impossible  ;  for  these  seeking,  though  hoping  penitents, 
do  not  regard  God  as  their  Father  in  that  special  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  correlative  "  to  children  and  heirs ;" — they  do  not 
regard  him  as  their  God  in  that  covenant  which  says,  "  I  will  be 
merciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  I 
will  remember  no  more  ;  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they 
shall  be  to  me  a  people."  This  is  what  they  seek,  but  have  not 
found ;  and  they  cannot  love  God  under  relations  in  which  they 
know,  and  painfully  feel,  that  he  does  not  yet  stand  to  them. 
They  know  his  "  general  love  to  man,"  but  not  his  pardoning 
love  to  them ;  and  therefore  cannot  love  him  as  reconciled  to  them 
by  the  death  of  his  Son.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  last  class 
only,  the  "justified  by  faith,"  bear  that  love  to  God,  which  is 
marked  by  the  characters  impressed  upon  it  by  the  apostles.  He 
is  their  Father,  and  they  love  him  as  his  children :  he  is  their 
God  in  covenant ;  and,  as  they  can,  in  this  appropriating  sense, 
call  him  their  God,  that  love  him  correspondently,  though  not 
adequately.  Their  love,  therefore,  rests  upon  their  persuasion  of 
their  personal  and  individual  interest  in  his  pardoning,  adopting, 
and  covenant  fulfilling  mercy  to  them ;  and  where  these  benefits 
are  not  personally  enjoyed,  this  kind  of  love  to  God  cannot  exist. 
This,  then,  we  think  sufficiently  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  when  speaking  of  the  love  of 
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believers  to  God,  always  suppose  that  it  arises  from  a  persuasion 
of  God's  special  love  to  them  as  individuals^  and  not  merely  from 
a  knowledge  of  his  "  general  love"  to  mankind. 

Others  there  are  who,  in  adverting  to  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
overlook  "  love,  joy,  and  peace,"  and  fix  their  attention  only  on 
"gentleness,  goodness,  meekness,  fidelity,  and  temperance,"  as 
those  graces  which  make  up  our  practical  holiness,  and  thus  argue 
justification  from  regeneration,  which  is  an  unquestionable  con- 
comitant of  it.  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
undivided  ;  that  all  attempts  at  separating  it  is,  therefore,  criminal 
and  delusive  ;  and  that  where  there  is  not  "  love,  joy,  and  peace," 
we  have  no  scriptural  reason  to  conclude  that  there  is  that  gentle- 
ness, that  goodness,  that  meekness,  &c,  of  which  the  apostle  speaks, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  that  state  of  regeneration  which 
the  Scriptures  describe ;  at  least  not  ordinarily,  for  we  leave 
seasons  of  deep  spiritual  exercise,  and  cases  of  physical  .depres- 
sion, to  be  treated  according  to  their  merits.  Thus  this  argument 
falls  to  the  ground.  But  the  same  conclusion  is  reached  in  another 
way.  Persons  of  this  opinion  would  infer  forgiveness  from  holi- 
ness ;  but  holiness  consists  in  habits  and  acts  of  which  love  to  God 
is  the  principle,  for  we  first  "  love  God,"  and  then  "  keep  his 
commandments."  Holiness  then  is  preceded  by  love  as  its  root^ 
and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  by  manifested  pardon.  For  this  love 
is  the  love  of  a  pardoned  sinner  to  God  as  a  Father,  as  a  God  in 
actual  covenant,  offered  on  one  part,  and  accepted  on  the  other ; 
and  it  exists  before  holiness,  as  the  principle  exists  before  the  act 
and  the  habit.  In  the  process  then  of  inferring  our  justified  state 
from  moral  changes,  if  we  find  what  we  think  holiness  without 
love,  it  is  the  hoUness  of  a  Pharisee  without  principle.  If  we  join 
to  it  the  love  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable' of  springing  from 
God's  general  love  to  man,  this  is  a  principle  of  which  Scripture 
takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  at  best,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
a  very  mixed  and  defective  sentiment,  and  cannot  originate  a 
holiness  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  "  neiv  creature.''^  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  warrantable  evidence  of  either  regeneration  or  justifi- 
cation. But  if  we  find  love  to  God  as  a  God  reconciled ;  as  a 
Father  ;  as  a  God  who  "  loves  us  ;"  it  is  plain  that,  as  this  love  is 
the  root  of  holiness,  it  precedes  it :  and  we  must  consider  God 
under  these  lovely  relations  on  some  other  evidence  than  "the 
testimony  of  our  own  spirits,"  which  evidence  can  be  no  other 
than  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Thus  it  is  established,  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct 
and  not  mediate  ;  and  the  following  extracts  will  show  that  this 
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is  no  new  or  unsanctioned  doctrine.  Luther  "  was  strengthened 
by  the  discourse  of  an  old  Augustine  Monk,  concerning  the  cer- 
tainty we  may  have  that  our  sins  are  forgiven.  God  likewise 
gave  him  much  comfort  in  his  temptations,  by  that  saying  of  St. 
Bernard,  '  It  is  necessary  to  believe,  first  of  all,  that  you  cannot 
have  forgiveness  but  by  the  mercy  of  God ;  and  next,  that  through 
his  mercy  thy  sins  are  forgiven  f/iee.'  This  is  the  witness  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  bears  in  thy  heart,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  t/iee.' 
And  thus  it  is,  that  according  to  the  apostle,  a  man  is  justified 
freely  through  faith. "(2) 

"  In  the  88th  Psalm  is  contained  the  prayer  of  one,  who, 
although  he  felt  in  himself  that  he  had  not  only  man,  but  also 
God  angry  towards  him  ;  yet  he  by  prayer  humbly  resorted  unto 
God,  as  the  only  port  of  consolation ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his 
desperate  state  of  trouble,  put  the  hope  of  his  salvation  in  him 
whom  he  felt  his  eneniy.  Howbeit,  no  man  of  himself  can  do 
this,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  that  striketh  man's  heart  with  fear, 
prayeth  for  the  man  stricken  and  feared,  with  unspeakable 
groanings.  And  when  you  feel  yourself,  and  know  any  other 
oppressed  after  such  sort,  be  glad  ;  for  after  that  God  hath  made 
you  know  what  you  be  of  yourself,  he  will  doubtless  show  you 
comfort,  and  declare  unto  you  what  you  be  in  Christ  his  only  Son  ; 
and  use  prayer  often,  for  that  is  the  means  whereby  God  will  be 
sought  unto  for  his  gifts."(3) 

"  It  is  the  proper  effect  of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  our 
consciences  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  ;  which,  if 
we  find  it  doth,  Christ  is  come  to  us  as  he  is  to  come ;  and  the 
Spirit  is  come,  and  puts  his  teste,  (witness.)  And  if  we  have  his 
teste,  we  may  go  our  way  in  peace  ;  we  have  kept  a  right  feast  to 
him,  and  to  the  memory  of  his  coming.  Even  so  come,  Lord 
Jesus,  and  come,  oh  blessed  Spirit,  and  bear  witness  to  our  spirit 
that  Christ's  water,  and  his  blood,  we  have  our  part  in  both ;  both 
in  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and  in  the  blood 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  legacy  whereof  is  everlasting  life  in 
thy  kingdom  of  glory. "(4) 

**  The  Spirit  which  God  hath  given  us  to  assure  us  that  we 
are  the  sons  of  God,  to  enable  us  to  call  upon  him  as  our 
Father."  (5) 


(2)  Life  of  Martin  Luther,  by  John  Daniel  Hersmchmid. 

(3)  Bishop  Hooper.     See  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments. 

(4)  Bishop  Andrew.     Sermon  of  the  Sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(5)  HooKF.R.     Sermon  of  Certainty  of  Faith. 
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"  Unto  you,  because  ye  are  sons,  God  has  sent  forth  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  to  the  end  ye  might  know  that  Christ 
hath  built  you  upon  a  rock  immovable,  that  he  hath  registered 
your  names  in  the  Book  of  Life. "(6) 

"From  adoption  flows  all  Christians'  joy,  for  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  is,  first,  a  loitnesSi  Rom.  viii,  16 ;  second,  a  seal,  Eph. 
iv,  30  ;  third,  the  pledge  and  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  Eph.  i, 
14,  setting  a  holy  security  on  the  soul,  whereby  it  rejoiceth  even 
in  affliction,  in  hope  of  glory. "(7) 

"  This  is  one  great  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  ratify  and  seal 
up  to  us  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  '  In  whom,  after  ye  believed, 
ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,'"  &c.(8) 

"  It  is  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  assure  us  of  the  adoption 
of  sons,  to  create  in  us  a  sense  of  the  paternal  love  of  God  towards 
us,  to  give  us  an  earnest  of  our  everlasting  inheritance.  The  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
given  unto  us.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  are 
the  sons  of  God.  And  because  we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the 
Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crying  Abba,  Father.  For  we 
have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;  but  we  have 
received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father.  The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God.  As,  therefore,  we  are  born  again  by  the  Spirit,  and 
receive  from  him  our  regeneration,  so  we  are  also  assured  by  the 
same  Spirit  of  our  adoption  ;  and  because  being  sons,  we  are  also 
heirs,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  by  the  same  Spirit 
we  have  the  pledge,  or  rather  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance. 
For  he  which  estqblisheth  us  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us  in 
God,  who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  his 
Spirit  in  our  hearts ;  so  that  we  are  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession.*' {9) 

"  This  is  that  -n-vsufi-a  vto&saiag,  that  Spirit  of  adoption  which  con- 
stituteth  us  the  sons  of  God,  qualifying  us  so  to  be  by  dispositions 
resembling  God,  and  filial  affections  towards  him  ;  certifying  us 
that  we  are  so,  and  causing  us,  by  a  free  instinct,  to  cry,  Abba, 
Father ;  running  into  his  bosom  of  love,  and  flying  under  the 
wings  of  his  mercy  in  all  our  needs  and  distresses ;  whence,  as 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  they  (saith  Paul)  are  the  sons  of  God, 

(6)  Hooker.     Sermon  on  Jude. 

(7)  Archbishop  Usher.     Sum  and  Substance  of  Christian  Religion. 

(8)  Bishop  Brownbigg's  Sermon  on  W^hitsunday.  ' 

(9)  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed. 
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and  the  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God.^^l) 

The  second  testimony  is,  that  of  our  own  spirits,  "  and  is  a 
consciousness  of  our  having  received  in  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  the  tempers  mentioned  in  the  word  of  God,  as  belong- 
ing to  his  adopted  children  ;  that  we  are  inwardly  conformed  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  and  that  we  walk 
before  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  doing  the  things  which 
are  pleasing  in  his  sight. "(2)  But  this  testimony,  let  it  be  observed, 
is  not  the  fact  of  our  adoption  directly,  but  to  the  fact  that  we 
have,  in  truth,  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  that  we  are 
under  no  delusive  impressions.  This  will  enable  us  to  answer  a 
common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  direct  witness. 
This  is,  that  when  the  evidence  of  a  first  witness  must  be  sup- 
ported by  that  of  a  second,  before  it  can  be  fully  relied  on,  it 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  of  a  "  decisive  and  satisfactory  charac- 
ter ;  and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the 
evidence,  which  after  all,  seems  to  sustain  the  main  weight  of  the 
cause."  The  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult :  if  it  were,  it  would 
weigh  nothing  against  an  express  text  of  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  witness  of  our  own 
spirits.  Both  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  necessary,  though 
we  should  not  see  their  concomitancy  and  mutual  relation.  The 
case  is  not,  however,  involved  in  entire  obscurity.  Our  own 
spirits  can  take  no  cognizance  of  the  mind  of  God,  as  to  our  actual 
pardon,  and  can  bear  no  witness  to  that  fact.  The  Holy  Spirit 
only,  who  knows  the  mind  of  God,  can  be  this  witness ;  and  if 
the  fact,  that  God  is  reconciled  to  us,  can  only  be  known  to  him, 
by  him  only  can  it  be  attested  to  us.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
"as  well  for  us  to  have  recourse  at  once  to  the  evidence  of  our 
own  spirits ;"  because,  as  to  this  fact,  our  own  spirits  have  no 
evidence  to  give.  They  cannot  give  direct  evidence  of  it ;  for 
we  know  not  what  passes  in  the  mind  of  the  invisible  God  :  they 
cannot  give  indirect  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for  no  moral  changes, 
of  which  our  spirits  can  be  conscious,  have  been  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  proofs  of  our  pardon  ;  they  prove  that  there  is  a  work 
of  God  in  our  hearts,  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  our  actual  forgive- 
ness. Our  o^vn  spirits  are  competent  witnesses  that  such  moral 
effects  have  been  produced  in  our  hearts  and  character,  as  it  is 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  produce ;  they  prove,  therefore, 

(1)  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  Sermon  on  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

(2)  Wesley's  Sermons. 
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the  reality  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  us,  and  in  us. 
That  competent  and  infallible  witness,  has  borne  his  testimony 
that  God  is  become  our  Father ;  he  has  shed  abroad  his  holy 
comfort,  the  comfort  which  arises  from  the  sense  of  pardon, — and 
his  moral  operation  within  us,  accompanying,  or  immediately 
following  upon  this,  making  us  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  is 
the  proof  that  we  are  in  no  delusion  as  to  the  witness  who  gives 
this  testimony  being,  in  truth,  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Of  the  four  opinions  on  this  subject  entertained  by  divines,  the 
first  alone  is  fully  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  .be  believed  and  taught.  The  second  opinion  is 
refuted  in  our  examination  of  the  third  ;  for  what  is  called  '*  the 
reflex  act  of  faith"  is  only  a  consciousness  of  believing,  which  we 
have  shown  must  be  exercised  in  order  to  pardon,  but  cannot  be 
an  evidence  of  it.  The  third  opinion  has  been  examined  in  all 
its  parts,  except  the  reference  to  "  voices  and  impulses,"  in  the 
quotation  from  Scott's  Commentary,  which  appears  to  have  been 
thrown  in  ad  captandum.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  however 
the  fact  of  his  adoption  is  revealed  to  man  hy  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
is  done  by  his  influence  and  inexplicable  operation,  producing 
clear  satisfaction  and  conviction,  that  God  is  reconciled ;  that 
"our  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  our  sins  covered."  The  fourth 
opinion  was  refuted  when  first  stated. 
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.V.  B.  Some  errors  have  escaped  in  this  volume,  which  will  be  corrected  at  the  end  of  the 
third  and  concluding  volume. 
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